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THE  SEPTEMBEE  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HIESAROHY. 

THE  Episcopal  Golden  Jubilee  celebration  in  commemor- 
ation of  the  fruitful  Apostolic  ministry  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons  as  a  leader,  almost  from  the  beginning,  among  his 
brethren  of  the  American  hierarchy,  has  most  happily  opened 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States.  Spontaneously  it  brought  together  the  Bishops  of  the 
Union,  and  with  them  a  representative  direct  from  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff.  The  occasion  gave  inspiration  and  solemn  form 
to  an  act  of  new  consolidation,  to  a  unity  freshly  cemented, 
to  designs  that  promise  the  strengthening  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  in  our  midst,  designs  for  which  there  had  been  a  vague 
.though  general  longing  in  view  of  the  threatening  tokens  of 
danger  which  the  modern  spirit  of  anarchy,  in  the  religious 
no  less  than  in  the  intellectual  and  the  social  sky,  seemed  to 
forebode. 

What  the  meeting  of  Bishops  brought  about  was  a  renewed 
profession  of  fidelity,  in  practical  ways  as  well  as  in  the  avowal 
of  our  ancient  faith,  to  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth.  In  the  next  place,  it  begot  a  resolve  of 
unified  action  in  all  matters  that  relate  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  it  saw  the 
taking  of  a  prompt  and  practical  measure  to  carry  out  this 
resolve  by  the  establishment  of  a  General  Committee  on 
Catholic  Interests  and  Affairs,  so  as  to  define  the  attitude  and 
guarantee  the  effective  action  of  the  hierarchy  in  matters  of 
national  moment. 

In  the  official  letters  that  follow.  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Gibbons  as  Chairman  takes  the  initiative  by  submitting  an  out- 
line of  a  program  of  action  to  be  followed  by  the  newly  apr 
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pointed  General  Committee.  He  also  proposes  to  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  points  of  discussion  for  the  plenary  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America  on  24 
September  of  this  year. 

The  topics  presented  for  deliberation  concern  the  temporal 
support  of  the  Pope,  whose  condition  as  ruler  of  the  Universal 
Church  has  been  made  especially  difficult  by  the  war,  which 
cut  off  much  of  the  maintenance  funds  of  the  great  central 
Government  of  the  Church  at  Rome. 

A  further  matter  for  discussion  is  to  be  found  in  the  plans 
of  reconstruction  which  have  occupied  the  hierarchical  council 
of  National  War  activities,  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Closely  connected  with  this  movement  are  questions  of  wider 
national  import  in  the  sphere  of  public  morality,  the  restriction 
of  personal  rights  that  conflict  with  the  religious  convictions 
of  Catholics  as  a  body,  such  as  are  involved  in  certain  phases 
of  the  Prohibition  agitation,  the  sectarian  propaganda  for  the 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  or  in  proposed  acts  of  dis- 
crimination and  disqualification,  on  religious  grounds,  affect- 
ing Catholic  rights  in  the  matter  of  charities,  the  levying  of 
taxes  on  church  property,  and  the  rest.  The  support  of  uni- 
fied journalism  and  the  attitude  of  our  people  toward  a  secular 
press  that  is  outspoken  and  malicious  in  its  opposition  to 
Catholic  interests  are  other  important  factors  to  be  discussed 
and  acted  upon  under  the  leadership  of  the  united  hierarchy. 
Next  comes  the  great  question  of  the  education  of  our  children 
in  an  atmosphere  that  guarantees  the  preservation  of  religious 
convictions  in  the  coming  generations.  Finally  there  is  the 
devising  of  ways  and  means  for  the  propagation  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  among  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  ordinary 
facilities  that  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  the  Catholic  faith 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Other  numerous  topics  which  concern  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment and  call  for  unification  of  sentiment  will  thus  secure 
consideration.  These  chiefly  affect  the  clergy,  their  inter- 
diocesan  relations  in  what  pertains  to  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  a  common  as  well  as  authorized  interpretation  of 
Church   Law  in   its  application   to   varying   local   conditions. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  of  what  immense  importance  for  the 
future  of  the  Church  in  America  is  the  present  forward  step 
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and  the  program  of  action  which  it  inaugurates.  It  promises 
in  practical  results  to  surpass  the  great  Plenary  Councils 
of  the  Church  in  America.  These  Councils  enacted  laws; 
and  it  has  been  declared  by  leading  canonists  of  Europe  that 
there  is  no  code  of  national  Church  legislation  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  "Acta  et  Decreta  Concilii  Plen.  Baltimorensis  " 
in  thoroughness  and  in  the  assertion  of  true  Catholicity.  But 
it  has  in  some  respects  remained  a  written  code  only,  because 
it  lacked  the  lever  of  constant  renewal  in  application  by  the 
authoritative  heads  of  the  different  dioceses.  With  the  annual 
meeting  of  all  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States  a  new  and 
altogether  unprecedented  vigor  is  given  to  the  American 
Church.  The  Bishops  may  speak  their  mind,  exchange  views, 
officially  as  well  as  privately  test,  and,  if  need  b^,  recall  each 
year,  action  of  a  legislative  or  executive  nature.  This  method 
guarantees  the  spirit  of  alertness  in  regard  to  the  ever-rising 
problems  that  confront  the  Church.  It  opens  a  magnificent 
vista,  which  reveals  many  opportunities  for  organized  action 
toward  the  traditional  unity  of  the  Church.  It  is  true 
that  the  one  danger  of  "  compromise,"  which  has  affected 
national  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  past,  is  still  there.  Power- 
ful and  determining  influences  from  above  have  always  been 
able  to  stem  the  forward  convictions  of  large  bodies;  and  the 
history  of  concordats  and  state  injunctions  testifies  to  the 
fact  that  ecclesiastics  are  not  always  proof  against  the  influences 
of  political  intrigues.  But  with  the  predominant  American 
spirit  of  individual  freedom,  of  recognition  of  equal  rights,  of 
the  absence  of  tyrannizing  traditions  and  officialdom  or 
bureaucracy,  the  promise  of  frank  and  fearless  discussion  and 
open  action  is  bright. 

The  following  documents  explain  the  nature  and  significance 
of  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  September,  The  Bishops  are 
invited  to  express  their  views  in  advance  so  that  discussion 
will  find  them  prepared  for  action.  A  special  note  of  supreme 
sanction  to  the  proposed  action  in  meeting  is  given  by  the 
Letter  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Benedict  XV  addressed  to  the 
Cardinals,  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United  States. 
We  print  it  also  in  English  translation  herewith. 
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Letter  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  to  the  American  Episcopate. 

To  James  Gibbons,  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church, 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  William  O'Connell,  Cardinal  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Church,  Archbishop  of  Boston,  and  to 
the  other  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 

Beloved  Sons,  Venerable  Brethren,  Health  and  Apostolic  Bene- 
diction. 

Your  joint  letter  to  Us  from  Washington,  where  you  had  gathered 
to  celebrate  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Episcopate  of  Our  be- 
loved son  James  Gibbons,  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  Holy  Re^man 
Church,  was  delivered  to  Us  on  his  return  by  Our  Venerable  Brother 
Bonaventura,  Titular  Archbishop  of  Corinth,  whom  We  had  sent  to 
represent  Us  and  bear  you  Our  message  of  joy  on  this  very  notable 
occasion.  Your  close  union  with  Us  was  confirmed  anew  by  the  piety 
and  affection  which  your  letter  breathed,  while  your  own  intimate 
union  was  set  forth  in  ever  clearer  light  by  the  solemn  celebration 
itself,  so  perfectly  and  successfully  carried  out,  no  less  than  by  the 
great  number  and  the  cordiality  of  those  present.  For  both  reasons 
we  congratulate  you  most  heartily,  Venerable  Brethren,  all  the  more, 
indeed,  because  you  took  the  opportunity  to  discuss  matters  of  the 
highest  import  for  the  welfare  of  both  Church  and  country.  We 
learn  that  you  have  unanimously  resolved  that  a  yearly  meeting  of 
all  the  bishops  shall  be  held  at  an  appointed  place,  in  order  to  adopt 
the  most  suitable  means  of  promoting  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  that  you  have  appointed  from  among  the  bishops 
two  commissions,  one  of  which  will  deal  with  social  questions,  while 
the  other  will  study  educational  problems,  and  both  will  report  to 
their  Episcopal  brethren.  This  is  truly  a  worthy  resolve,  and  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction  We  bestow  upon  it  Our  approval. 

It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  how  greatly  the  progress  of  Catholicism  is 
favored  by  those  frequent  assemblies  of  the  bishops,  which  Our 
predecessors  have  more  than  once  approved.  When  the  knowledge 
and  the  experience  of  each  are  communicated  to  all  the  bishops,  it  will 
be  easily  seen  what  errors  are  secretly  spreading,  and  how  they  can  be 
extirpated;  What  threatens  to  weaken  discipline  among  clergy  and 
people  and  how  best  the  remedy  can  be  applied ;  what  movements,  if 
any,  either  local  or  nation-wide,  are  afoot  for  the  control  or  the 
judicious  restraint  of  which  the  wise  direction  of  the  bishops  may  be 
most  helpful.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  cast  out  evil;  good 
works  must  at  once  take  its  place,  and  to  these  men  are  incited  by 
mutual  example.     Once  admitted  that  the  perfection  of  the  harvest 
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depends  upon  the  method  and  the  means,  it  follows  easily  that  the 
assembled  bishops,  returning  to  their  respective  dioceses,  will  rival 
one  another  in  reproducing  those  works  which  they  have  seen  else- 
where in  operation,  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  the  faithful.  Indeed, 
so  urgent  is  the  call  to  a  zealous  and  persistent  economico-social 
activity  that  we  need  not  further  exhort  you  in  this  matter.  Be 
watchful,  however,  lest  your  flocks,  carried  away  by  vain  opinions 
and  noisy  agitation,  abandon  to  their  detriment  the  Christian  prin- 
ciples established  by  Our  predecessor  of  happy  memory,  Leo  XIII, 
in  his  Encyclical  Letter  Rerum  Novarum.  More  perilous  than  ever 
would  this  be  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  whole  structure  of 
human  society  is  in  danger,  and  all  civic  charity,  swept  by  storms  of 
envious  hate,  seems  likely  to  shrivel  up  and  disappear. 

Nor  is  the  Catholic  education  of  children  and  youth  a  matter  of 
less  serious  import,  since  it  is  the  solid  and  secure  foundation  on 
which  rests  the  fulness  of  civil  order,  faith  and  morality.  You  are 
indeed  well  aware.  Venerable  Brethren,  that  the  Church  of  God 
never  failed  on  the  one  hand  to  encourage  most  earnestly  Catholic 
education,  and  on  the  other  to  vigorously  defend  and  protect  it 
against  all  attacks;  were  other  proof  of  this  wanting,  the  very 
activities  of  the  Old  World  enemies  of  Christianity  would  furnish 
conclusive  evidence.  Lest  the  Church  should  keep  intact  the  faith  in 
the  hearts  of  little  children,  lest  her  own  schools  should  compete 
successfully  with  public  anti-religious  schools,  her  adversaries  declare 
that  to  them  alone  belongs  the  right  of  teaching,  and  trample  under 
foot  and  violate  the  native  rights  of  parents  regarding  education; 
while  vaunting  unlimited  liberty,  falsely  so-called,  they  diminish, 
withhold,  and  in  every  way  hamper  the  liberty  of  religious  and  Cath- 
olk  parents  as  regards  the  education  of  their  children.  We  are  well 
aware  that  your  freedom  from  these  disadvantages  has  enabled  you  to 
establish  and  support  with  admirable  generosity  and  zeal  youlr 
Catholic  schools,  nor  do  We  pay  a  lesser  meed  of  praise  to  the 
superiors  and  members  of  the  religious  communities  of  men  and 
women  who,  under  your  direction,  have  spared  neither  expense  nor 
labor  in  developing  throughout  the  United  States  the  prosperity  and 
the  efficiency  of  their  schools.  But,  as  you  well  realize,  we  must  not 
so  far  trust  to  present  prosperity  as  to  neglect  provision  for  the  time 
to  come,  since  the  weal  of  Church  and  State  depends  entirely  on  the 
good  condition  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  and  the  Christians  of 
the  future  will  be  those  and  those  only  whom  you  will  have  taught 
and  trained. 

Our  thoughts  at  this  point  turn  naturally  to  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity at  Washington.  We  have  followed  with  joy  its  marvelous  prog- 
ress, so  closely  related  to  the  highest  hope  of  your  Churches,  and  for 
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this  Our  good  will  and  the  public  gratitude  are  owing  principally  to 
Our  Beloved  Son  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  to  the 
Rector  of  the  University,  Our  Venerable  Brother,  the  Titular  Bishop 
of  Germanicopolis.  While  praising  them,  however,  we  do  not  forget 
your  energetic  and  zealous  labors,  well  knowing  that  you  have  all 
hitherto  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  development  of  this 
seat  of  higher  studies,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular.  Nor  have  we 
any  doubt  but  that,  henceforth,  you  will  continue  even  more  actively 
to  support  an  institution  of  such  great  usefulness  and  promise  as  is 
the  University. 

We  make  known  to  you  also  how  deeply  we  rejoice  to  hear  that 
popular  devotion  to  Mary  Immaculate  has  greatly  increased  in  view 
of  the  proposal  to  build  on  the  grounds  of  the  University  the  Na- 
tional Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  This  most  holy  pur- 
pose merited  the  approval  and  cordial  praise  of  Our  Predecessor  of 
happy  memory,  Pius  X.  We,  too,  have  always  hoped  that  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  there  would  be  built  in  the  National  Capital  of 
the  great  Republic,  a  temple  worthy  of  the  Celestial  Patroness  of  all 
America,  and  that  all  the  sooner  because,  under  the  special  patronage 
of  Mary  Immaculate,  your  University  has  already  attained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity.  The  University,  We  trust,  will  be  the  attrac- 
tive center  about  which  will  gather  all  who  love  the  teachings  of 
Catholicism ;  similarly.  We  hope  that  to  this  great  church  as  to  their 
own  special  sanctuary  will  come  in  ever  greater  numbers,  moved  by 
religion  and  piety,  not  only  the  students  of  the  University,  actual  and 
prospective,  but  also  the  Catholic  people  of  the  whole  United  States. 
O  may  the  day  soon  dawn  when  you.  Venerable  Brethren,  will  rejoice 
at  the  completion  of  so  grand  an  undertaking!  Let  the  good  work 
be  pushed  rapidly  to  completion,  and  for  that  purpose  let  everyone 
who  glories  in  the  name  of  Catholic  contribute  more  abundantly  than 
usual  to  the  collections  for  this  church,  and  not  individuals  alone  but 
also  all  your  societies,  those  particularly  which,  by  their  rule,  are 
bound  to  honor  in  a  special  way  the  Mother  of  God.  Nor  in  this 
holy  rivalry  should  your  Catholic  women  be  content  with  second 
place,  since  they  are  committed  to  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  Mary 
Immaculate  in  proportion  as  it  redounds  to  the  glory  of  their  own  sex. 

After  thus  exhorting  you,  it  behooves  Us  now  to  set  an  example 
that  will  lead  Our  hearers  to  contribute  with  pious  generosity  to  this 
great  work  of  religion,  and  for  this  reason  We  have  resolved  to  orna- 
ment the  high  altar  of  this  Church  with  a  gift  of  peculiar  value.  In 
due  time.  We  shall  send  to  Washington  an  image  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  made  by  Our  command  in  the  Vatican  Mosaic  Workshop, 
which  shall  be  at  once  a  proof  of  Our  devotion  toward  Mary  Im- 
maculate and  Our  goodwill  toward  the  Catholic  University.     Our 
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human  society,  indeed,  has  reached  that  stage  in  which  it  stands  in 
most  urgent  need  of  the  aid  of  Mary  Immaculate,  no  less  than  of  the 
joint  endeavors  of  all  mankind.  It  moves  now  along  the  narrow 
edge  which  separates  security  from  ruin,  unless  it  be  firmly  re- 
established on  the  basis  of  charity  and  justice. 

In  this  respect,  greater  efforts  are  demanded  of  you  than  of  all 
others,  owing  to  the  vast  influence  which  you  exercise  among  your 
people.  Retaining,  as  they  do,  a  most  firm  hold  on  the  principles 
of  reasonable  liberty  and  of  Christian  civilization,  they  are  destined 
to  have  the  chief  role  in  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order,  and  in 
the  reconstruction  of  human  society  on  the  basis  of  these  same  prin- 
ciples, when  the  violence  of  these  tempestuous  days  shall  have  passed. 
Meantime,  We  very  lovingly  in  the  Lord  impart  the  Apostolic  bene- 
diction, intermediary  of  divine  graces  and  pledge  of  Our  paternal 
goodwill,  to  you  Our  Beloved  Sons,  to  Our  Venerable  Brethren  and 
to  the  clergy  and  people  of  your  flocks,  but  in  a  particular  manner  to 
all  those  who  shall  now  or  in  the  future  contribute  to  the  building  of 
the  National  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at  Washington. 

Given  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  the  tenth  day  of  April,  1919,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Our  pontificate. 

Benedict  PP.  XV. 


Cardinal's  Residence, 

408  N.  Charles  Str., 

Baltimore. 

May  1st,  1919. 
My  dear  Cctr dined: 

After  the  celebration  of  my  Episcopal  Jubilee  which  was  honored 
by  the  gracious  presence  of  so  many  of  the  Hierarchy,  there  was  a 
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general  meeting  of  all  the  Prelates  who  had  participated.  At  this 
meeting  there  were  present  nearly  all  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
the  country. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Prelates  present  unanimously  adopted  three 
important  resolutions,  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention. 

The  first  was  that  w^e  should  take  extraordinary  measures  to  aid 
the  Holy  Father  in  his  present  financial  straits  occasioned  by  the  war. 

The  second  measure  adopted  by  the  assembled  Prelates  was  that 
annually  all  the  Bishops,  including  Auxiliaries  and  the  Rector  of  the 
University, — if  he  is  a  Bishop, — shall  be  invited  to  be  present  in 
Washington  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitans. 

The  third  measure  adopted  was  that  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore 
name  a  committee  of  five  Prelates  to  be  known  hereafter  as  "  The 
Committee  on  General  Catholic  Interests  and  Affairs  ". 

These  measures  were  all  suggested  and  urged  in  an  address  to  the 
Bishops  who  attended  my  Jubilee,  by  the  special  Representative  of 
our  Holy  Father,  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Cerretti. 

I  assure  you  that,  great  as  was  my  joy  in  being  permitted  to  com- 
memorate my  fifty  years  in  the  Episcopate,  and  my  gratitude  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  His  many  blessings,  the  pleasure  of  the  celebration 
was  enhanced  by  knowing  that  it  had  been  made  the  occasion  for  this 
meeting  of  the  Hierarchy  and  for  the  inauguration  of  these  measures 
which  I  regard  as  the  most  important  since  the  Third  Plenary  Council 
of  Baltimore. 

The  appointment  of  "  The  Committee  on  General  Catholic  Inter- 
ests and  Affairs  "  is  especially  gratifying  to  me.  Hitherto,  through 
the  courtesy  of  my  Confreres  in  the  Episcopate  and  largely  because 
the  centre  of  our  National  Government  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
Baltimore  Archdiocese,  the  burden  of  the  Church's  general  interests 
has  in  great  measure  rested  on  me.  My  experience  has  made  me  feel 
keenly  the  necessity  of  such  a  committee  which  with  adequate  author- 
ity and  the  aid  of  sub-committees  could  accomplish  more  than  any 
individual,  however  able  and  willing  he  might  be. 

It  is  recognized  by  all  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  America,  partly 
through  defective  organization,  is  not  exerting  the  influence  which  it 
ought  to  exert  in  proportion  to  our  nimibers  and  the  individual  promi- 
nence of  many  of  our  people.  Our  diocesan  units  indeed  are  well 
organized.  But  the  Church  in  America  as  a  whole  has  been  suffering 
from  the  lack  of  a  unified  force  that  might  be  directed  to  the  fur- 
thering of  those  general  policies  which  are  vital  to  all.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Prelates  present  that  we  need  a  committee  of 
the  Hierarchy  which  shall  be  representative,  authoritative  and  direc- 
tive. It  should  be  representative  in  the  sense  that  it  would  stand  for 
and  express  the  views  of  the  whole  Hierarchy.    It  should  be  authori- 
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tative  in  as  much  as  it  would  possess  the  confidence  and  have  the 
support  of  the  whole  Hierarchy.  Probably,  too,  it  should  be  em- 
powered to  act  when  any  emergency  arises  for  which  no  provision  has 
been  made,  but  when  immediate  action  is  imperative  and  it  would  be 
impossible  for  lack  of  time  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  Hierarchy.  Such  a  committee  will  unify  our  forces 
if  entrusted  with  the  powers  above  outlined. 

I  was  asked  by  the  Prelates  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  to 
appoint  the  members  of  this  committee,  and  I  have  named  the  com- 
mittee to  act  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Hierarchy.  For  the  per- 
manent and  regular  method  of  choosing  this  committee,  however,  it 
will,  I  think,  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  the  Hierarchy,  and  more 
authoritative,  if  the  committee  be  elected  by  secret  ballot  by  all  the 
members  present  at  our  annual  meeting.  It  might  be  understood  that 
those  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  should  send  their 
votes  before  the  meeting. 

The  committee  so  chosen  would  naturally  be  composed  of  Prelates 
representing  as  far  as  possible  all  the  interests  of  the  Church  at 
large,  as  well  as  the  various  sections  of  our  country. 

If  this  plan  for  organizing  the  committee  is  agreeable  to  you,  we 
shall  at  our  next  annual  meeting  elect  in  the  way  I  have  suggested 
four  Prelates  by  ballot.  In  the  meantime,  as  a  temporary  measure,  I 
have  asked  the  four  Prelates  of  the  National  Catholic  War  Council, 
who  were  selected,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  Hierarchy, 
to  serve  on  the  "  Committee  on  General  Catholic  Interests  and  Activ- 
ities " ;  and  as  I  was  Chairman  of  the  War  Council  I  will  act  as 
Chairman  of  the  new  Committee  until  our  next  general  meeting. 

A  meeting  of  the  Cormnittee  will  be  held  during  the  month  of 
May.  Several  very  important  matters  naturally  impose  themselves 
for  consideration : 

The  collection  for  the  Holy  Father ; 

The  continuation  of  the  activities  of  the  National  War  Council  as 
far  as  may  be  deemed  expedient ; 

Measures  to  safeguard  general  Catholic  interests  in  National 
Legislation ; 

The  vital  interests  of  Catholic  education ; 

The  awakening  of  concern  about  the  needs  of  home  and  foreign 
missions. 

Suggestions  concerning  these  or  any  other  matters  of  general  Cath- 
olic interest  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  myself  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

Faithfully  yours  in  Xto. 

J.  Card.  Gibbons. 
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Cardinal's  Residence, 

408  North  Charles  Street, 

Baltimore. 

May  5,   1919. 
Right  Reverend  P.  J.  Muldoon,  D.D. 
Right  Reverend  J.  Schrembs,  D.D. 
Right  Reverend  J.  S.  Glass,  CM.,  D.D. 
Right  Reverend  W.  T.  Russell,  D.D. 

General  Conumiitee  on  Catholic  Interests  and  Affairs. 

Right  Reverend  and  dear  Bishops:  , 

As  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  National  Catholic  War 
Council  is  to  meet  this  v^eek  in  Nev^r  York,  I  ask  its  members  to  con- 
vene separately  also  as  "  The  General  Committee  on  Catholic  In- 
terests and  Affairs  ".  I  cannot  be  present,  but  I  ask  Bishop  Muldoon 
to  act  as  chairman  in  my  place.  Archbishop  Hayes,  on  account  of 
his  pressing  nevv^  duties,  has  resigned  from  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee. I  requested  Archbishop  Hanna  to  suggest  in  his  stead  a  bishop 
from  the  Far  West.  He  proposed  Bishop  Glass  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
whom  I  very  gladly  appointed  on  the  Administrative  Committee  and 
who  will,  consequently,  serve  with  us  on  the  General  Committee  on 
Catholic  Interests  and  Affairs. 

We  all  recognize,  dear  Bishops,  the  importance  of  the  act  now 
being  accomplished,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Special 
Delegate  of  the  Holy  Father,  Archbishop  Cerretti.  This  suggestion 
I  regard  as  a  divine  call  to  summon  our  best  thought  and  maximum 
energy  in  order  to  organize  and  direct  them  for  the  kindling  of  re- 
ligion in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  Coming  at  this  time  it 
is  providential ;  the  formation  of  this  Committee  begins,  I  believe,  a 
new  era  in  our  Church.  A  closely  knit  organization  of  the  Hierarchy 
acting  together  in  harmony  promises,  under  God's  guidance,  the 
greatest  extension  and  development  of  the  influence  of  religion.  No 
other  Church  in  history,  probably,  had  so  grand  an  opportunity  chal- 
lenging it  as  we  have  at  this  moment.  On  us,  and  particularly  on 
your  younger  minds  and  stronger  arms,  devolves  the  duty  of  survey- 
ing the  field  and  planning  the  great  work. 

As  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  first  meeting  to  discuss  with  you  the 
scope  of  the  work,  I  beg  to  submit  to  your  consideration  some  of  my 
thoughts  and  some  suggestions  made  to  me  by  members  of  the  Hier- 
archy. I  am  not  yet  prepared  myself  to  endorse  all  these  sugges- 
tions, but  coming  from  such  esteemed  sources,  I  pass  them  on  to  you 
as  topics  to  be  considered  in  the  formation  of  plans. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  Committee,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  to  pre- 
pare for  the  meetings  of  the  Hierarchy  and  to  serve  as  an  executive 
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to  carry  out  their  decisions  and  wishes.     It  will  necessarily  be  a 
clearing  house  for  the  general  interests  of  the  Church. 

In  planning  this  work,  one  may  make  various  divisions  of  general 
"  Catholic  Interests  and  Affairs  ".  I  suggest  the  following  which  is 
along  practical  rather  than  logical  lines :  1.  The  Holy  See.  2.  Home 
Missions.  3.  Foreign  Missions.  4.  Social  and  Charitable  Work. 
5.  Catholic  University.  6.  Catholic  Education  in  general.  7.  Cath- 
olic Literature.  8.  Catholic  Press.  9.  Legislation.  10.  A  Catholic 
Bureau.     11.  Finances. 

1.  The  Holy  See.  Archbishop  Cerretti  explained  to  us  on  the 
occasion  of  my  Jubilee  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
countries  of  Europe  impoverished  by  war  will  be  able  to  contribute 
little  to  the  Holy  Father.  Yet,  greater  demands  than  ever  before  are 
being  made  upon  the  Holy  See  in  behalf  of  the  destitute  and  suffer- 
ing in  devastated  lands,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  missions. 
"  Rome,"  said  His  Excellency,  "  now  looks  to  America  to  be  the 
leader  in  all  things  Catholic,  and  to  set  an  example  to  other  nations." 
The  Catholics  of  the  United  States  are  in  a  position  to-day  to  mani- 
fest in  a  way  that  will  give  edification  to  the  whole  Church  their 
generous  loyalty  to  the  Father  of  Christendom.  The  sum  of  money 
we  may  hope  to  raise  and  the  best  way  to  raise  it  are  points  to  be 
considered  under  Nimiber  11. 

2.  Home  Missions.  The  end  of  the  war  finds  the  Church  in  this 
country  in  a  stronger  position  than  ever  before.  It  is  recognized 
more  widely  and  more  clearly  as  the  one  Church  that  knows  its  own 
mind,  that  has  a  message  for  society  in  its  troubled  state,  and  that  is 
obeyed  and  loved  by  its  people.  The  decay  of  other  Churches  will 
turn  the  thoughts  of  many  towards  us.  The  fine  record  of  our  chap- 
lains in  the  army  and  navy  has  taught  millions  the  real  character  of 
the  Catholic  clergy.  Every  bishop  in  his  own  diocese  will  try  to  reap 
the  harvest  which  was  sown  during  the  war.  But  is  it  not  possible 
for  us  to  make  larger  plans?  Cannot  the  mind  of  the  American 
public  be  more  effectively  reached?  Cannot  the  press  spread  Cath- 
olic truth,  if  the  work  be  energetically  undertaken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hierarchy?  Some  suggest  a  more  active  preaching  cam- 
paign, of  going  out  to  the  people  since  the  vast  millions  fail  to  come 
to  our  churches.  Many  sections  of  our  country  have  few  Catholics 
and  are  almost  absolutely  ignorant  of  Catholicism.  What  can  we  do 
for  them?  On  the  vast  negro  population,  rapidly  increasing  in  num- 
bers and  growing  in  education  and  influence,  we  have  made  almost  no 
impression.  Are  our  methods  at  fault  or  our  zeal  lacking?  What 
can  be  done  for  all  these  souls?  We  have  organizations  in  the  Home 
Mission  Field,  Catholic  Church  Extension,  the  Missionary  Union, 
the  Negro  and  Indian  Commission,  and  several  others,  all  more  or 
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less  under  the  control  of  the  Hierarchy.  Is  closer  co-operation 
among  them  possible?  Would  it  be  well  to  reconsider  the  whole 
problem  of  our  Home  Missions,  which  is,  of  course,  the  chief  field  of 
our  duty?  Would  a  conference  of  those  most  intimately  concerned 
be  advisable?  This  is  a  very  large  subject,  of  course,  and  requires 
long  study  and  much  thought,  but  I  am  confident  that  our  bishops, 
missionaries,  and  the  clergy  in  general  are  doing  much  valuable 
thinking  along  these  lines,  of  which  the  whole  Church  should  have 
the  benefit.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  beginning  will  have  been  made  be- 
fore the  next  meeting  of  the  Hierarchy. 

3.  Foreign  Missions.  Our  enormous  needs  at  home  in  this  pro- 
gressive country  have  so  absorbed  our  thought  and  our  zeal  that  we 
hardly  have  been  able,  till  very  recently,  to  turn  our  attention  to  for- 
eign missions.  The  new  position  of  our  nation  as  the  great  world 
power  will  surely  enlarge  our  vision.  All  over  the  world,  America 
will  have  tremendous  influence.  Up  to  the  present  moment,  we  may 
say,  that  influence  has  been  entirely  non-Catholic.  To  the  world  in 
general,  even  to  the  Catholic  world,  American  is  synonymous  with 
Protestant.  The  wonderful  strength  of  the  Church  in  this  country  is 
almost  unknown  to  foreign  lands.  The  reason  is  that  the  Church 
abroad  has  profited  little  by  our  strength  and  our  riches.  Now  we 
cannot  doubt  that  vocations  in  this  field,  both  of  men  and  of  women, 
will  be  found  in  abundance,  and  it  is  our  confident  hope  and  prayer 
that  God  will  use  American  zeal,  energy,  and  organizing  ability  to 
give  a  great  impulse  to  foreign  missions.  How  can  the  Hierarchy  aid- 
in  fostering  the  missionary  spirit  and  in  gathering  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  work? 

4.  Social  and  Charitable  Woi'k.  The  Catholic  War  Council  and 
the  National  Catholic  Charities  Conference  have  done  most  valuable 
pioneer  work  in  this  field.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Committee  for  its  timely  guidance  in  the  problems  of  this  re- 
constructive period.  Three  things,  in  my  opinion,  are  needed.  First, 
the  presentation,  definite,  clear  and  forceful,  of  Catholic  social  prin- 
ciples. Second,  more  knowledge  as  to  the  best  methods  of  Catholic 
social  and  charitable  work.  Third,  a  more  general  impulse  to  put 
our  social  principles  and  methods  into  operation.  Society  never  had 
greater  need  for  guidance.  It  is  turning  for  light  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  Too  often,  we  must  admit,  our  principles,  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  have  lain  hidden  in  our  theologies,  so  much  so  that  the 
recent  pamphlet  on  Social  Reconstruction  appeared  to  many  a  com- 
plete novelty.  The  Church  has  a  great  work  of  social  education  and 
social  welfare  lying  before  it.  Here,  again,  the  Hierarchy  must  take 
the  lead. 
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Hardly  anything  in  recent  years  has  reflected  greater  glory  on  the 
Church  than  the  care  of  the  moral  welfare  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
during  the  war — a  work  begun  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
perfected  by  the  Hierarchy  through  its  Committee  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council.  Buildings  with  their  equipment  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  our  Government  forts  and  stations  here  and 
abroad.  No  one,  I  presume,  would  think  that  we  should  abandon  this 
field  of  apostolic  work.  After  the  record  we  have  made,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  say  to  our  men  in  the  service :  we  leave  you  now 
to  the  care  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  and  the 
Salvation  Army.  That  these  organizations  propose  to  keep  up  the 
work  begun  during  the  war,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Naturally,  too, 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  do  not  wish  to  give  up  the  work  or  to 
abandon  the  valuable  property  erected  in  Government  stations  and 
forts.  This  work  can  be  best  done  by  the  Knights  with  the  support 
of  the  Hierarchy,  as  a  truly  Catholic  work.  For  the  sake  of  our  men 
in  the  service,  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Knights  of  Coltunbus, 
and  for  the  honor  of  the  Church  itself,  this  work  then  should  con- 
tinue to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Hierarchy. 

The  time  will  soon  come,  too,  when  we  shall  have  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  utilizing  the  zeal  and  good  will  of  other  Catholic  soci- 
eties, both  of  men  and  women,  and  of  the  laity  in  general.  Our 
people  long  to  be  helpful  and  only  need  to  have  the  way  shown  to 
them. 

5.  Catholic  University.  The  great  war  has  revealed  to  the  world 
the  all-penetrating  influence  of  the  highly  trained  intellect.  The 
universal  unrest  of  the  day  seems  a  prelude  to  very  troubled  times. 
Evil  doctrines,  propounded  by  clever  minds,  will  have  more  and  more 
influence.  Great  need,  then,  will  the  Church  have  of  leaders  with 
sure  knowledge  and  well-trained  and  well-balanced  minds.  Our 
greatest  single  hope  is  in  The  Catholic  University  which  in  its  short 
existence  has  already  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  many  ways  that 
even  the  Catholic  public,  perhaps,  is  not  aware  of.  After  its  many 
vicissitudes,  it  stands  today  upon  a  solid  foundation.  We  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  it  and  its  achievements.  It  is  the  child  of  the  Hier- 
archy and  depends  for  its  support  on  the  Hierarchy.  Continually  in 
the  past  its  development  has  been  stunted  for  lack  of  funds.  If  it  is 
to  obtain  and  hold  its  place  among  the  leading  universities  of  the 
United  States,  a  greater  interest  in  its  welfare  and  success  must  be 
aroused  among  our  Catholic  people.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
double  or  treble,  at  least,  the  annual  contribution.  Our  Committee 
should  consider  ways  and  means  of  effecting  this. 

A  report  on  higher  education  among  Catholics,  relatively  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  country,  is  a  great  desideratum.  It  would  re- 
veal the  need  of  greater  efforts  to  raise  our  intellectual  standards. 
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6.  Catholic  Education.  Centralization  in  education  is  the  trend  of 
the  day  and  seems  due  to  the  needs  of  the  situation.  What  will  be 
the  outcome?  How  will  Catholic  interests  be  affected?  There  is  no 
question  at  present  on  which  light  is  more  earnestly  desired.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  most  pressing  of  problems,  the  one  on  which  we  can  least 
afford  to  delay.  I  beg  you  to  have  a  careful  treatment  of  this  subject 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  expert. 

A  less  pressing  but  even  more  important  matter  is  the  systematiza- 
tion  of  our  own  educational  forces.  There  is  great  waste  through 
lack  of  co-ordination.  Do  we  not  need  more  of  system?  Will  not 
the  very  trend  of  our  national  life  force  us  to  study  and  overhaul  our 
own  educational  structure? 

7.  Catholic  Literature.  We  are  not  a  literary  Church,  for  our  busy 
ministry  has  left  little  leisure  for  literary  pursuits.  Nevertheless  our 
ministry  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  production  and  spread  of 
good  books  and  pamphlets.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  greatly  ham- 
pered now  by  lack  of  literature  on  the  most  common  topics  of  the 
day,  which  would  enlighten  inquirers  or  strengthen  the  faith  and 
deepen  the  piety  of  our  own  people.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
literary  bureau,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Hierarchy,  could  easily 
secure  writers  to  give  us  what  is  lacking.  Is  this  feasible?  Certainly 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  literary  talent  among  us  which  a  little  stimula- 
tion would  rouse  to  a  very  useful  activity. 

The  various  Catholic  Truth  Societies  of  the  country  might  co- 
operate with  greater  effect,  and  be  stirred  to  more  productiveness. 
It  would  be  easy  to  suggest  many  useful  pamphlets  that  should  be 
written.  A  greater  circulation  of  those  already  in  existence  is  desir- 
able. A  Catholic  literary  bureau  would  greatly  aid  both  these 
projects. 

Such  a  bureau  could  also  enlist  the  services  of  able  writers  in  pre- 
paring articles  on  Catholic  subjects  for  the  secular  papers  and  maga- 
zines. It  frequently  happens  that  an  attack  more  or  less  open  is 
made  on  the  Church  in  the  secular  magazines  or  papers.  An  answer 
is  immediately  forthcoming  in  our  Catholic  press.  But  who  reads  it? 
It  reaches  a  limited  number  of  our  own  people,  but  is  unheard  of  by 
the  world  of  non-Catholics  who  have  read  the  attack  in  the  secular 
press.  Moreover,  I  submit  that  we  should  not  forever  continue  to 
place  ourselves  in  a  merely  apologetic,  excusing,  or  defensive  attitude. 
While  not  being  offensively  aggressive,  should  we  not  endeavor  occa- 
sionally to  secure  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  our  separated  brethren 
by  articles  calculated  to  inform  the  non-Catholic  public  on  Catholic 
teaching,  practices,  and  endeavors?  The  world  outside  the  Church 
is  not  maliciously  antagonistic  to  us.  Its  opposition  is  due  to  mis- 
conceptions of  the  Church  and  her  ambitions.    We  need  to  reach  the 
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non- Catholic  world,  and  the  most  effective  means  by  which  it  can  be 
reached  is  the  secular  press. 

8.  The  Catholic  Press.  The  children  of  the  world  are  wiser  in 
their  day  than  the  children  of  light.  Certainly,  there  is  no  compar- 
ison between  the  secular  and  the  religious  press,  as  regards  the  in- 
terest of  the  reading  matter  which  each  provides.  The  Catholic  press 
has  begun  to  imitate  the  secular  press  with  its  central  news  associa- 
tions and  bureaus  for  syndicated  articles.  Such  associations  and 
bureaus  could  raise  the  tone  and  heighten  the  interest  of  our  weeklies. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Hierarchy  has  taken  no  concerted  action 
on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  press.  In  view  of  the  immense  influence 
for  good  which  a  popular  press  could  have  on  our  people,  it  is  worthy 
of  inquiry  whether  we  cannot  come  to  its  aid. 

9.  Legislation.  There  are  many  signs  of  increasing  hostility  to  the 
Church  and  of  a  desire  to  translate  this  hostility  into  legislation, 
whether  national  or  state.  We  have  hardly  had  any  policy  at  all  in 
regard  to  such  matters  and  frequently  have  only  realized  the  inten- 
tions of  our  enemies  when  the  hostile  laws  were  already  enacted. 
The  very  success  and  growing  strength  of  the  Church  will  make  our 
enemies  double  their  hatred  and  their  cunning.  Most  of  the  legisla- 
tion hurtful  to  us,  however,  is  passed  without  any  thought  of  injur- 
ing us.  What  means  should  we  take  to  know  proposed  measures  of 
legislation  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  what  is  harmful?  If  we  take 
any  step  in  this  direction,  although  all  Protestant  Churches  have  rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  as  all  interests  have,  except  ourselves,  the 
cry  will  be  raised  that  the  Church  is  in  politics ;  but  that  cry  has  been 
heard  all  our  lives  and  in  all  generations  back  to  the  Sanhedrin  that 
condemned  Christ.  It  is  a  matter,  however,  which  we  must  carefully 
consider  and  upon  which  the  Hierarchy  will  desire  a  report. 

10.  Catholic  Bureau.  It  is  evident,  at  any  rate,  that  the  General 
Committee  on  Catholic  Interests  and  Affairs  will  need  headquarters 
and  clerical  assistance;  otherwise  it  would  be  unable  to  realize  the 
purpose  of  its  creation.  Steps  should  be  taken  before  long  to  estab- 
lish such  a  bureau. 

11.  Finances.  Evidently,  too,  the  plan  of  action  which  I  have 
outlined  postulates  a  generous  financial  support.  Our  expenses,  how- 
ever, in  the  campaign  for  funds  during  the  last  two  years  should 
make  us  realize,  as  we  have  never  done  before,  our  possibilities.  I  am 
bound  to  say,  however,  that  I  have  not  yet  attained  the  confidence  of 
some  members  of  the  Hierarchy  in  our  ability  to  raise  millions.  At 
our  meeting  one  distinguished  archbishop  suggested  raising  a  million 
dollars  for  the  Holy  Father.  Another  bishop  suggests  four  millions 
annually  for  all  Catholic  purposes,  and  still  another  would  set  the 
mark  at  five  millions.     I  am  sure  at  any  rate,  dear  bishops,  that  the 
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Hierarchy  would  welcome  the  judgment  which  your  own  experience 
in  the  United  War  Work  Campaign  would  lead  you  to  form. 

The  foregoing  plan,  I  must  admit,  is  a  very  comprehensive  one 
and  furnishes  almost  enough  matter  of  thought  for  a  Plenary  Coun- 
cil. It  is  a  plan  that  perhaps  cannot  soon  be  realized  in  all  its  scope, 
yet  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  sketch  the  outline  in  full.  Some 
of  the  ideas  may  be  realized  soon  and  others  may  be  seed  sown  now 
which  will  sprout  and  bear  fruit  only  after  many  years.  I  rely  on 
your  excellent  practical  judgment  to  select  for  our  programme  the 
most  urgent  matters  and  the  most  promising  ideas,  and  I  trust  that 
when  the  Hierarchy  meets  next,  our  General  Committee  on  Catholic 
Interests  and  Affairs  will  be  able  to  present  a  workable  plan  of  im- 
portant things  that  ought  soon  to  be  accomplished. 

I  remain,  my  dear  bishops. 

Faithfully  yours  in  Christ, 

J.  Card.  Gibbons, 

Chair  man. 


General  Committee  on  Catholic  Affairs  and  Interests. 

His  Eminence  J.  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Chairman. 
Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Muldoon,  D.D., 

Rockford,  111.,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN, 

^''  ^'\oie^ro.'''''  ^•^*'  ^08  North  Charles  Street, 

Rt.  Rev.  W.  T.  Russell,  D.D.,  Baltimore. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  S.  Glass,  CM.,  D.D., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

May  17,  1919. 
Right  Ret^erend  and  Dear  Bishop: 

Just  as  the  report  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  on 
Catholic  Affairs  and  Interests  was  about  to  be  sent  to  all  the  Hier- 
archy, I  received  the  letter  of  His  Holiness,  dated  April  10,  which  I 
am  forwarding  to  you.  This  letter  will  surely  be  read  with  great 
satisfaction  and  joy  by  every  member  of  the  Hierarchy.  The  Holy 
Father  sets  the  seal  of  his  august  approval  upon  the  meeting  of  the 
Bishops  who  were  present  at  my  jubilee,  and  also  upon  our  resolution 
of  holding  an  annual  meeting  of  the  whole  Hierarchy.  He  wishes 
us  to  form  committees  to  study  and  work  for  the  welfare  of  Church 
and  country,  particularly  along  social  and  educational  lines,  and  sees 
in  our  closer  organization  and  union  the  promise  of  great  good.  Evi- 
dently, one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  General  Committee  will  be 
to  prepare  for  this  annual  meeting,  for  which  end  suggestions  from 
any  member  of  the  Hierarchy  will  be  most  welcome.     The  letter  of 
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the  Holy  Father  is  indeed  most  encouraging;  it  will  confirm  us  in 
the  belief  that  God's  blessing  is  upon  our  undertaking  and  that  a  new 
era  is  opening  for  the  Church  in  America  and,  let  us  hope,  for  the 
Church  everywhere. 

The  General  Committee  on  Catholic  Affairs  and  Interests  held  its 
first  meeting  on  the  occasion  of  the  conferring  of  the  pallium  upon 
His  Grace,  the  new  Archbishop  of  New  York.  Being  unable  to 
attend,  I  submitted  to  the  committee  a  tentative  programme  for  its 
activities.  The  committee  agreed  with  me  that  its  work  had  best 
develop  gradually,  the  most  urgent  matters  being  taken  up  first. 

1.  As  the  Congress  which  is  about  to  meet  will  pass  laws  dealing 
with  wine  for  sacramental  purposes,  the  Committee  resolved 
to  attend  to  this  matter  without  delay.  The  forces  at  Wash- 
ington that  are  behind  the  prohibition  legislation  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  hinder  in  no  way  the  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution of  sacramental  wine  and  to  help  to  remove  all  odious 
restrictions.  A  clause  has  been  drafted  which  meets  with  their 
approval;  it  is  believed  it  will  be  substantially  embodied  in 
the  chief  measure  to  be  proposed  in  Congress.  It  will  be  sent 
to  all  the  Bishops  shortly.  The  Committee  is  very  hopeful 
that  a  satisfactory  measure  will  be  passed,  but  realizes  the 
difficulties,  as  probably  many  different  bills  dealing  with  this 
matter  will  be  introduced. 

2.  There  is  little  doubt  that  bills  will  be  proposed  which  would 
grant  federal  aid  to  education  and  which  would  look  towards 
federal  control  of  education  and  towards  the  establishment  of 
a  national  department  of  education.  The  General  Committee, 
therefore,  feels  the  necessity  of  a  broad  and  thorough  study 
of  the  situation.  It  hopes  before  long  to  submit  a  paper  on 
this  subject  to  the  Bishops  and  to  elicit  their  views,  so  that,  if 
an  emergency  arises,  the  Committee  may  not  be  obliged  to  act 
in  the  dark  or  entirely  on  its  own  responsibility,  but  will  have 
the  guidance  and  the  authority  of  a  majority  of  the  Hierarchy. 

3.  The  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  raises  many  important  questions. 
It  is  believed  that  a  succinct  paper,  which  would  deal  with 
some  of  the  most  salient  questions  that  bear  upon  American 
conditions,  would  render  an  important  service  to  the  Church. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  such  a  paper,  probably  in  the 
early  fall. 

4.  There  will  necessarily  be  considerable  expense  attached  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  programme  of  the  General  Committee. 
The  simi  of  about  $20,000  will  be  needed  to  begin  the  work 
properly.  The  apportioning  of  these  expenses,  however,  will 
be  deferred  till  the  meeting  of  the  Hierarchy. 
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His  Grace  Archbishop  Hayes  was  obliged  by  his  new  duties  to 
resign  from  the  administrative  Committee  of  the  National  Catholic 
War  Council.  His  place  will  be  taken  by  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph 
Glass,  Bishop  of  Salt  Lake,  who  will  represent  the  West.  Bishop 
Glass  has  kindly  agreed  to  serve  on  that  committee,  and  accordingly 
also  on  the  new  General  Committee.  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass 
by  without  expressing  my  very  high  appreciation  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Archbishop  Hayes  as  a  member  of  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee. The  great  work  it  accomplished  during  the  war  was  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  his  prudent  judgment  and  zeal. 
I  am,  my  dear  Bishop, 

Faithfully  yours  in  Christ, 

J.  Card.  Gibbons, 

Chairman^ 
Generdl  Committee  on  Catholic  Affairs  and  Interests. 


General  Committee  on  Catholic  Affairs  and  Interests. 

His  Eminence  J.  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Chairman. 
Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Muldoon,  D.D., 
Rockford,  111., 

^     T>       T  c      ^'''-^^'f  "'''''•  408  N.  Charles  St. 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  Schrembs,  D.D.,  t-,  , , 

Toledo,  O.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  S.  Glass,  CM.,  D.D., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Rt.  Rev.  W.  T.  Russell,  D.D., 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

May  24th,  1919. 
Right  Reverend  and  dear  Bishop: 

I  beg  to  announce  that  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Hierarchy  will  convene  on  September  twenty-fourth,  in  Divinity 
Hall,  Catholic  University  of  America.  This  date  has  been  chosen 
because  it  is  considered  the  most  convenient  and  the  most  opportune. 
The  summer  will  be  over  and  the  fall  work  of  the  bishops  will  be  as 
little  broken  into  as  possible.  As  the  divinity  students  return  only 
the  following  week,  the  presence  of  the  bishops  will  not  oblige  the 
students  to  seek  other  quarters  and  all  the  bishops  may,  therefore,  feel 
themselves  at  home  in  their  own  institution.  Divinity  College  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  who  will  come,  though  not  as  spaciously 
as  I  would  desire,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  will  stay  there,  as  they  will 
thus  have  greater  opportunities  of  informal  discussions,  from  which, 
no  doubt,  some  of  the  best  results  of  the  meeting  will  come. 

The  early  date  is  also  the  most  opportune,  affording  us  more  ample 
time  to  carry  out  the  plans  which  we  shall  adopt  at  our  meeting. 
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There  remain  four  months  from  today  to  prepare  for  the  meeting 
and  while  most  of  the  work  of  preparation  must  be  done  by  the  Gen- 
eral Committee,  every  bishop  may  aid  by  his  suggestions.  I  am  send- 
ing you  herewith  the  programme  which  I  submitted  to  the  General 
Committee  for  its  first  meeting.  While  extensive,  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  complete  or  specific  in  its  recommendations.  Specific  and  con- 
crete proposals  from  the  bishops  will  facilitate  the  preparations  for 
the  meeting.  Not  being  able  to  handle  the  correspondence  myself,  I 
beg  you  to  communicate  with  the  vice-chairman,  Right  Reverend  P. 
J.  Muldoon,  D.D.,  1704  National  Avenue,  Rockford,  Illinois,  or  with 
any  other  member  of  the  Committee. 

Questions  concerning  the  Code,  its  interpretation  or  application, 
will  be  of  assistance  in  preparing  the  document  on  the  Code  which 
we  hope  to  present. 

Another  matter  I  beg  to  call  to  your  attention  is  the  opportunity 
we  now  have  in  the  return  of  our  soldiers,  which,  if  let  slip,  will 
never  occur  again.  We  should  think  out  the  best  means  of  bringing 
religion  to  our  youth,  whether  by  an  effort  to  gather  them  into  the 
Holy  Name  Society  or  by  other  means.  In  this  connection,  the  ques- 
tion of  recruiting  vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  to  the  brotherhoods 
should  also  engage  our  consideration. 

I  remain.  Right  Reverend  and  dear  Bishop, 
Faithfully  yours  in  Christ, 

J.  Card.  Gibbons, 

Chairman. 


THE  NEW  OODE  AND  THE  "  IMPEDIMENTUM  DISPAKITATIS 

OULTUS." 

WRITING  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth  St.  Paul  says: 
"  Bear  not  the  yoke  with  unbelievers."  ^  In  these 
vi^ords  and  those  which  follow  them  the  Apostle  tells  the 
Corinthian  Christians  that  they  should  enter  into  no  intimate 
union  and  especially  marriage  with  non-baptized  persons. 
The  danger  of  perversion,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  chil- 
dren in  the  faith  and  practice  of  Christianity,  if  one  of  the 
parents  were  an  unbeliever,  and  the  communicating  with  un- 
believers in  sacred  rites,  were  the  reasons  of  this  prohibition. 
These  reasons  show  that  the  prohibition  is  of  natural  and 
divine  law.     However  a  marriage  entered  into  in  spite  of  the 

1  11  Cor.  6  :  14. 
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prohibition  would  be  valid  though  unlawful.  In  other  w^ords 
difference  of  worship  is  only  a  prohibitory  impediment  by 
natural  and  divine  law,  not  a  diriment  impediment  of  marriage. 

During  the  early  Christian  centuries  this  prohibitory  im- 
pediment was  frequently  insisted  on  in  local  councils  of  the 
Church  and  even  in  the  imperial  legislation  of  the  later  Roman 
empire.  Between  the  eighth  and  the  twelfth  century  mar- 
riage contracted  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  null  and  void,  as  no  marriage  at  all.  The  change 
was  gradually  introduced  by  custom,  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  about  the  twelfth  century  difference  of  worship  became 
a  diriment  impediment  of  marriage  by  a  universal  custom 
of  the  Church.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  consider- 
able number  of  Japanese  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith, 
the  question  arose  whether  this  customary  law  bound  them. 
It  was  decided  that  they  were  bound  by  it  just  as  by  other 
universal  laws  of  the  Church,  whether  written  or  unwritten. 
Henceforth  it  was  a  settled  principle  of  Catholic  marriage 
law  that  a  baptized  Christian  could  not  validly  marry  a  non- 
baptized  person  without  a  dispensation  from  the  competent 
authority. 

There  is  no  room  for  difficulty  in  this  impediment  of 
Christian  marriage  when  the  baptism  of  one  of  the  parties  is 
certain  and  the  non-baptism  of  the  other  is  likewise  certain. 
But  great  difficulties  arose  when  the  baptism  was  uncertain. 
Cases  of  such  uncertainty  would  be  comparatively  rare  when 
both  parties  were  Catholics,  and  if  the  difficulty  arose  it 
could  easily  be  removed  by  making  certain  of  the  baptism  by 
administering  it  conditionally.  Some  priests  did  this  even 
in  the  case  of  the  doubtful  baptism  of  non- Catholics,  but  the 
practice  was  condemned  by  the  Roman  authorities.  In  modern 
times  marriage  cases  wherein  difficulties  arose  from  doubt- 
ful baptism  were  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  course  of  time 
a  great  number  of  decrees  on  such  cases  were  issued  by  the 
Roman  authorities  and,  based  on  these,  certain  rules  were  for- 
mulated by  canonists  and  theologians  or  even  by  the  Roman 
Congregations  themselves. 

In  settling  such  cases  the  Roman  Congregations  constantly 
adhered  to  and  applied  the  principle — Doubtful  baptism  must 
be  held  as  valid  baptism  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  marriage. 
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In  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  solution  of  marriage 
cases  it  was  presupposed  that  careful  inquiries  had  been  made 
concerning  the  baptism  of  the  parties.  Sometimes  these  in- 
quiries were  impossible,  evidence  on  the  fact  of  baptism  or  on 
its  validity  could  not  be  obtained.  The  Bishop  of  Savannah 
reported  to  the  Holy  See  that  cases  like  the  following  fre- 
quently occurred  in  his  part  of  the  United  States.  Two  non- 
Catholics  married  and  afterward  separated.  One  of  them 
subsequently  wished  to  become  a  Catholic  and  to  marry  a 
Catholic.  It  was  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain  evidence  con- 
cerning the  baptism  especially  of  the  other  party  to  the  previous 
marriage.  The  bishop  asked  whether  in  such  cases  of  mar- 
riage between  non- Catholics  he  might  make  use  of  presump- 
tions concerning  the  baptism  of  the  parties  founded  on  the 
religious  character  and  practice  of  the  parents,  or  of  the  sect 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  of  the  prescriptions  of  their  rituals. 
The  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  on  i  August,  1883, 
answered  in  general  that  this  might  be  done,  after  inquiries 
had  been  made  in  each  particular  case.  Further  on  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  this  well  known  decree  of  the 
Holy  Office. 

Applying  the  principle  that  doubtful  baptism  must  be  held 
to, be  valid  baptism  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  marriage, 
it  follows  that  marriage  between  a  party  certainly  baptized 
and  another  doubtfully  baptized  must  be  held  to  be  valid. 
Marriage  must  also  be  held  to  be  valid  when  contracted  be- 
tween two  parties  both  doubtfully  baptized.  Marriage  be- 
tween one  doubtfully  baptized  and  another  certainly  not  bap- 
tized will  be  invalid. 

Before  the  issue  of  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  there  was 
great  disagreement  among  canonists  and  theologians  as  to 
the  meaning  of  these  rules  based  on  numerous  decrees  of  the 
Roman  Congregations  and  on  which  all  were  agreed.  There 
were  two  main  currents  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
rules.  According  to  one  opinion  the  rules  were  to  be  taken 
in  an  absolute  sense,  so  that  if,  for  instance,  at  the  time  of 
marriage  one  of  the  parties  was  certainly  baptized  and  the 
other  doubtfully  baptized,  the  marriage  was  and  remained 
valid  even  though  subsequently  it  was  discovered  for  certain 
that  the  latter  party  had  never  been  baptized.     This  was  the 
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Opinion  of  Cardinal  Gasparri."  The  other  opinion  held  that 
the  sense  of  the  rules  was  that  such  marriages  were  to  be  held 
valid  as  long  as  the  doubt  remained  about  the  baptism.  There 
was  a  presumption  of  law  that  such  marriages  were  valid  as 
long  as  the  doubt  remained,  but  as  a  presumption  of  law 
yields  to  the  truth,  such  marriages  were  to  be  held  invalid  if 
afterward  it  became  certain  that  one  of  the  parties  was  cer- 
tainly baptized,  and  the  other  was  certainly  not  baptized.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Wernz  and  of  others.^ 

No  great  difficulties  could  ordinarily  arise  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  that  marriage  between  one  certainly  bap- 
tized and  another  doubtfully  baptized  must  be  looked  upon 
as  valid.  It  was  but  an  application  of  the  principle  that  in 
doubt  sentence  must  be  given  in  favor  of  marriage.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  cases  where  both  parties  were  doubtfully  bap- 
tized. But  there  were  great  difficulties  about  the  third  rule 
which  decided  that  marriage  between  one  doubtfully  baptized 
and  another  certainly  not  baptized  was  invalid.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  such  a  marriage  could  remain  invalid 
even  if  it  were  afterward  discovered  that  in  fact  neither  party 
was  baptized.  The  marriage  would  then  be  a  legitimate 
marriage  between  two  unbaptized  persons  over  whom  the 
Church  has  no  jurisdiction.  Cardinal  Gasparri  admits  that 
in  this  case  such  a  marriage  would  in  fact  be  valid.  Yet 
several  decrees  are  quoted  which  seem  to  apply  the  rule  abso- 
lutely without  reserve.  One  of  these  is  the  following.  An 
Anglican,  about  the  validity  of  whose  baptism  there  was  grave 
doubt,  married  an  Anabaptist  woman  who  certainly  was  not 
baptized.  They  quarreled  and  separated.  The  man  after- 
ward married  a  Lutheran  and  expressed  a  desire  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Catholic  Church.  The  question  as  to  which 
marriage  was  valid  was  submitted  to  Rome.  On  20  July, 
1840,  the  Holy  Office  answered:  Provided  that  it  was  certain 
that  the  Anabaptist  was  not  baptized,  the  first  marriage  was  in- 
valid ;  and  provided  that  there  was  no  other  diriment  impedi- 
ment between  the  parties,  the  second  was  valid.  Here  was  a 
question  of  previous  marriage,   a  diriment  impediment  to  a 

2  De  Matrimonio,  n.  597. 

3  Wernz,  Jus  Decretalium,  IV,  n.  508. 
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second  marriage  by  natural  and  divine  law.  There  was  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Anglican  had  been  validly  baptized. 
And  yet  on  the  ground  that  the  Anabaptist  certainly  had  not 
been  baptized,  the  man  is  allowed  to  remain  with  his  Lutheran 
wife.  There  are  other  decrees  of  the  same  import.  On  them 
and  on  other  grounds  Lehmkuhl  based  his  theory  that  doubt- 
fully baptized  persons  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  by  divine  law.  The  contention  was  novel  and  it  has 
not  met  with  the  approval  of  canonists  and  theologians  in 
general. 

Moreover,  the  rule  that  marriage  between  one  party  doubt- 
fully baptized  and  another  certainly  not  baptized  is  invalid 
seems  to  expose  the  validity  of  marriage  too  much  to  sub- 
jective estimates  of  greater  or  less  or  sufficient  probability. 
The  rule  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the  legislation  of 
the  new  Code. 

The  law  of  the  Church  on  difference  of  worship  in  its  rela- 
tion to  marriage  is  now  contained  in  Canons  1070  and  107 1 
of  the  new  Code.  We  are  only  concerned  here  with  Canon 
1070.  There  are  two  sections  of  this  Canon,  the  first  of 
which  is  as  follows : 

Marriage  contracted  by  a  person  not  baptized  with  a  person  bap- 
tized in  the  Catholic  Church  or  with  a  convert  to  it  from  heresy  or 
schism  is  null. 

The  diriment  impediment  of  difference  of  worship  therefore 
exists  now  by  the  written  law  of  the  Church  between  a  non- 
baptized  person  and  one  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church  or 
one  converted  to  the  same.  This  law  governs  cases  wherein 
the  Catholic  baptism  of  one  of  the  parties  is  certain  and  the 
other  is  certainly  not  baptized. 

The  second  section  contains  the  law  which  now  governs  cases 
wherein  one  of  the  parties  was  only  commonly  held  to  be  bap- 
tized or  his  baptism  was  doubtful  at  the  time  of  the  marriage. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

If  a  party  at  the  time  of  contracting  marriage  was  commonly  held 
to  be  baptized  or  his  baptism  was  doubtful,  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage must  be  upheld  in  accordance  with  Canon  1014  until  it  is  proved 
for  certain  that  one  of  the  parties  was  baptized  and  the  other  not 
baptized. 
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Canon  1014  merely  states  that  marriage  is  favored  by  law,, 
and  that,  in  doubt,  its  validity  must  be  upheld  until  the  con- 
trary is  proved.  Now,  therefore,  in  case  of  doubt  concerning 
the  baptism  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage,  the  validity  of 
the  marriage  must  be  upheld  in  all  cases  until  it  is  conclusively 
proved  that  one  of  the  parties  has  been  baptized  and  the  other 
has  not  been  baptized.  There  is  a  presumption  of  law  that  a 
marriage  is  valid  when  one  of  the  parties  is  doubtfully  bap- 
tized, and  it  must  be  held  to  be  valid  as  far  as  this  impediment 
of  difference  of  worship  is  concerned  until  it  is  proved  that 
one  of  the  parties  was  baptized  and  the  other  not  baptized,  and 
the  existence  of  the  impediment  is  established  for  certain. 

Does  this  rule  apply  only  to  Catholics  or  does  it  apply  to 
Catholics  and  non- Catholics  alike.  Fr.  Ferreres  in  his 
Epitome^  recently  issued,  prints  the  two  sections  of  the  Canon 
as  one  and  then  says :  "  Unde  validum  est  matrimonium  inter 
haereticum  baptizatum  (extra  Ecclesiam  CathoLicam  nee  ad 
hanc  conversum)  et  non  baptizatum."  * 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  distinguish  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Canon.  The  first  section  refers  only  to  one  wha 
has  been  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church  or  who  has  been  con- 
verted to  it  from  heresy  or  schism.  It  asserts  nothing  about 
non-Catholic  baptized  persons.  Very  frequently,  so  frequently 
that  in  many  dioceses  it  is  accepted  as  the  rule,  there  is  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  baptism  in  the  case  of  non- Catholics, 
or  at  least  as  to  its  validity.  At  most  non-Catholics  will  be 
commonly  held  to  be  baptized  if  their  baptism  is  not  actually 
doubtful.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  non- Catholics  are  chiefly 
referred  to  in  section  2  of  the  Canon.  The  baptism  of  Cath- 
olics is  usually  certain,  and  only  in  comparatively  rare  in- 
stances can  it  be  said  of  them  that  they  are  commonly  held  to 
be  baptized;  and  rarer  still  are  cases  of  doubtful  baptism 
among  Catholics.  Section  2,  then,  should  be  applied  to  non- 
Catholic  marriages,  as  to  that  of  the  Anglican  and  the  Ana- 
baptist quoted  above,  when  occasion  requires.  I  am  led  to 
this  conclusion  by  the  following  arguments.  As  Fr.  Ferreres 
says,  heretics  and  schismatics  must  still  in  general  be  consid- 
ered to  be  subject  to  ecclesiastical  law   unless  they   are  ex- 

^  Epitome,  n.  931. 
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pressly  excepted.  They  are  expressly  excepted  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Ne  temere  decree  as  embodied  in  the  new  Code, 
but  they  are  not  expressly  excepted  from  this  Section  2  of 
Canon  1070. 

The  law  is  general,  and  U,hi  lex  non  distinguit  nee  nos 
distinguere  debemus.  Indeed,  as  already  observed,  it  seems 
specially  meant  for  cases  of  non- Catholic  marriages  which  for 
one  reason  or  another  come  under  the  judgment  of  the  Church. 
Such  cases  are  very  common  in  modern  times ;  they  have  been 
legislated  for  in  the  past,  as  we  have  already  seen.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  new  Code  provides  us  with  no  rules 
by  which  to  decide  practical  and  important  cases  when  they 
arise. 

Cardinal  Gasparri  in  his  references  to  the  Code  gives  some 
dozen  decrees  and  instructions  on  which  Section  2  of  Canon 
1070  is  based.  At  least  one,  that  of  the  Holy  Office,  i  August, 
1883,  to  the  Bishop  of  Savannah,  refers  exclusively  to  non- 
Catholic  marriages.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  though  the 
Church  asserts  nothing  expressly  about  non-Catholic  marriages 
and  this  impediment  of  difference  of  worship,  yet  she  gives 
us  a  rule  whereby  we  may  decide  the  practical  difficulties 
which  frequently  arise  from  non-Catholic  marriages.  Apply- 
ing that  rule,  I  should  say  that  marriage  between  a  person 
certainly  and  validly  baptized,  even  outside  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  another  certainly  not  baptized,  is  invalid.  But 
in  cases  where  baptism  outside  the  Church  or  within  the 
Church  is  not  certain  or  not  certainly  valid,  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  must  be  upheld  until  it  is  proved  that  one  of  the 
parties  was  baptized  and  the  other  not  baptized. 

T.  Slater,  S.J. 

Liverpool,  England. 


THE  PAKISH  THAT  GAME  BACK. 

A  BOASTFUL  mind  does  not  make  a  genial  companion, 
but  a  boastful  parish  is  an  excellent  asset.  When  people 
think  well  of  their  church,  and  their  school,  and  their  convent, 
and  rectory,  and  when  they  are  constantly  citing  the  conduct 
of  the  children,  the  kindness  of  the  Sisters,  the  service  of  the 
priests,  and  the  devotion  of  the  congregation,  it  may  be  put 
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down  for  a  certainty  that  their  parish  is  a  successful  one.  It 
so  happens  that  the  present  writer,  who  calls  himself  Father 
Brown  because  that  is  not  his  name,  and  who  is  pastor  of  a 
parish  of  St.  Clotille,  because  he  finds  there  is  no  parish  of 
that  name  in  America,  feels  himself  so  happily  situated.  Be- 
cause Father  Brown,  the  writer,  is  not  only  a  boaster  but  some- 
what of  a  braggart  about  his  parish,  and  so,  to  preserve  any- 
thing like  humility,  he  must  hide  deep  his  identity.  Then 
there  is  just  another  element  that  makes  this  safer  for  him, 
because  his  words  of  praise  might  imply  fault  with  his  pre- 
decessor. However,  this  is  one  of  the  privileges  that  a  new 
pastor  always  has.  At  any  rate  Father  Brown  was  sent  to  a 
parish  that  was  somewhat  of  a  byword.  To  put  the  matter 
plainly,  the  parish  of  St.  Clotille  was  common  stamping-ground 
over  which  four  parishes  could  trample,  and  whose  people  took 
great  pains  to  lament  their  forced  residence  within  it,  and  to 
add  hurriedly  they  never  went  to  that  awful  church.  The  old 
pastor  had  let  all  modern  progress  go  quietly  on  its  way. 
Progress  was  not  injured,  but  the  parish  was;  and  the  equip- 
ment, not  having  the  sturdiness  of  progress,  went  into  rapid 
and  conclusive  decay.  The  old  pastor  conveniently  died  in 
the  odor  of  restful  sanctity. 

The  new  broom  that  proverbially  sweeps  clean  came  in 
benediction  by  way  of  a  new  bishop  Maybe  the  word  broom 
might  just  as  well  be  replaced  here  by  the  name  of  one  of 
those  huge  electric  affairs  that  scatter  the  snow  from  the 
street-car  tracks  after  a  big  storm.  One  of  the  first  things  that 
got  the  attention  of  his  Lordship  was  the  parish  of  St.  Clotille. 
He  assigned  a  man  who  tried  hard  to  dodge  the  honor.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  bishop  has  rather  a  way  of  getting  things  done 
and  a  very  persuasive  way  of  securing  obedience.  Father 
Brown  relinquished  a  very  attractive  suburban  parish  and 
came  to  this  one  very  much  run  down  in  the  heart  of  a  rather 
large  city. 

The  problems  of  the  city  parish  had  engaged  his  mind  only 
in  theory.  Nevertheless,  he  decided  that  some  of  these  theories 
should  get  a  hearing  in  court.  Now,  by  a  strange  mental 
curve,  Father  Brown  saw  that  the  first  and  most  indispensable 
thing  for  any  parish  priest  was  the  love  of  his  people,  and 
he  thought  that  should  be  earned  by  being  their  servant.     He 
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does  not  quite  know  if  there  is  any  proverb  to  that  effect,  but 
there  should  be  one  along  the  lines  of  the  saying,  the  *'  Sacra- 
ments are  for  men  ".  So  he  made  a  little  proverb  of  his  own 
that  the  "  Priests  should  be  for  the  people  ".  There  may  not 
be  any  particular  novelty  about  this,  but  the  people  seemed 
rather  impressed  when  he  told  them,  the  first  Sunday,  that  he 
hoped  within  two  years  there  would  not  be  one  single  person 
in  the  parish  who  would  not  be  with  him,  and  if  after  two 
years  ten  people  wished  his  resignation  he  would  gladly  give 
it.  So  as  to  make  this  saying  good  there  was  an  arrangement 
of  the  Masses  on  the  hours  most  convenient  for  them;  con- 
fessions would  be  heard  at  any  hour;  the  priests  would  be  in 
the  confessional  every  day,  before  every  Mass;  and  the  sick 
would  have  to  send  in  only  one  message.  These  announce- 
ments, on  the  first  Sunday,  created  some  mild  wonder,  but 
their  advertising  value  was  proved  the  subsequent  Sunday, 
when  the  people,  who  had  been  bestowing  their  affections  on 
the  neighboring  parishes,  came  back  to  their  own  parish,  a 
parish  in  which  they  and  some  of  their  fathers  and  mothers 
had  been  baptized.  The  advertising  value  of  a  good  deed 
has  not  been  stressed  enough. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  in  the  parish  was  to  find  out  how 
many  were  in  it,  who  they  were  and  what  they  did,  and  what 
manner  of  Catholics  they  were;  how  many  children,  where 
they  went  to  school.  Priests  have  some  pet  detestations,  and 
amongst  these  the  work  of  taking  a  census  has  a  prominent 
place.  The  fact  is  that  taking  a  census  in  the  city  is  almost 
impossible,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  must  be  stretched  out 
over  months  and  constantly  interrupted,  and  in  addition  the 
work  is  really  overpowering.  So  Father  Brown  made  an  an- 
nouncement the  second  Sunday  that  he  wanted  volunteers 
amongst  the  young  ladies  of  the  parish,  who  would  agree  to 
take  up  an  intensive  census  of  the  parish  so  as  to  complete  it 
within  three  days.  Seventy  girls  showed  up,  the  next  day.  It 
was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  been  asked  to  do  anything  in 
the  parish,  and  the  novelty  kept  one  hundred  or  more  shy 
ones  away  who  would  gladly  have  come  had  they  not  lacked 
the  daring.  The  parish  was  divided  up,  block  by  block,  and 
cards  given  out  which  had  been  purposely  designed  so  as  to 
gather  information  useful  to  the  pastor — not  as  the  printer 
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thought  they  should  be,  but  as  the  pastor  thought  they  should 
be.  The  census  was  over  in  three  days,  and  showed  that  there 
were  753  families  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clotille. 

Several  letters  came  to  the  rectory  expressing  some  wonder, 
or  making  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  of  the  census.  This  was 
not  a  bad  thing  in  itself,  because  when  people  commence  to 
make  inquiries  it  shows  they  have  an  interest.  It  should  be 
stated  that  all  this  happened  in  midsummer,  a  most  unhappy 
time  to  do  anything.  But  things  had  to  be  made  ready  by 
September,  so  intensive  work  was  demanded  immediately. 

The  school  was  rather  bad.  It  might  have  been  worse ;  but 
it  Would  require  some  imagination  to  conjure  up  anything 
worse.  The  rooms  were  dark,  unventilated,  and  the  only  com- 
mentary that  could  be  made  was  that  parents  who  sent  their 
children  there  had  undoubting  faith.  The  Sisters  were  hidden 
away  in  a  sort  of  a  shelf  where  daylight  never  penetrated, 
and  where  they  read  their  office  by  the  vivid  illumination  of 
a  kerosene  lamp.  They  had  to  bend  down  in  order  to  get 
into  their  dormitory;  but,  as  usual,  they  were  happy  and  con- 
tented. There  were  six  Sisters  and  less  than  two  hundred 
pupils.  On  the  fifth  day  the  Sisters  were  removed  to  a  decent 
three-story  house  rented  for  them  and,  for  the  first  time,  they 
had  a  rudimental  sense  of  comfort  in  this  parish  of  some  wealth 
and  affluence.  Fortunately  for  Father  Brown,  a  public  school 
was  lying  idle  within  his  parish.  It  was  of  no  service  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  because  of  this  when  he  approached 
the  Business  Manager  of  the  Board,  he  was  asked  to  pay 
$2500  a  year  rent.  Father  Brown  still  chuckles  when  he 
thinks  that  the  agent  might  just  as  well  have  said  $10,000. 
He  would  have  had  to  pay.  And  then  there  began  a  race 
with  time  at  scrubbing,  and  painting,  and  washing,  and  fur- 
nishing, that  gave  not  only  zest  to  life  but  a  tremendous  bit  of 
sport  to  the  parish.  The  school  was  opened  in  September  with 
486  children  and  twelve  Sisters.  This  was  a  gain  of  almost 
three  hundred. 

Now  the  novelty  of  the  Miracle  Parish  begins  in  the  school. 
It  was  evident  that  in  a  parish  where  children  come  from  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  there  would  always  be  the  problem  of  com- 
petition in  dress.  Uniforms  are  bad  for  certain  institutions 
because  of  the  great  uniformity  of  life  already  existing.     But 
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for  other  institutions,  like  a  parish  school,  they  are  exceedingly 
good,  because  they  give  a  needed  uniformity  which  is  very 
helpful  for  the  general  unity  that  ought  to  be  in  every  school. 
So  the  boys  went  into  military  uniforms  and  the  girls  in  at- 
tractive, simple  dresses  which  are  called  Peter  Thompsons. 
The  children  manifested  a  great  pride  in  their  uniforms  both 
on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  departure  and  its  attractive- 
ness. Besides,  it  gave  a  fine  sense  of  democracy  to  the  young- 
sters to  find  that  they  were  all  dressed  alike,  and  that  no  one 
knew  who  was  poor  or  who  was  rich.  The  children  began 
to  feel  a  very  direct  interest  in  their  school  and  this  w^as 
heightened  by  a  couple  of  other  things,  if  not  radical,  at  least 
novel.  We  can  all  recall  that  only  children  of  some  affluence 
are  usually  able  to  have  music,  or,  as  we  call  them,  *'  piano 
lessons."  Unfortunately  some  children  had  the  money  and 
did  not  have  the  talent,  and  others  had  the  talent  and  did  not 
have  the  money.  So  the  children  in  St.  Clotille  were  examined 
impartially  as  to  their  capacity  for  music  or  ability  in  it,  and 
those  who  qualified  were  assigned  to  a  music  class,  with  the 
result  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  children  were  given  instru- 
mental music.  Only  thirty  per  cent  of  these  were  able  to  pay, 
but  it  was  impressed  that  music  was  as  much  a  part  of  life  and 
learning  as  arithmetic;  and  ability  to  pay  did  not  figure  in  the 
matter  at  all.  Besides  instructions  in  instrumental  music,  a 
vocal  teacher  spent  all  his  time  in  the  school. 

Maybe  more  intimate  appeal  was  made  to  the  children  by 
another  departure,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  restaurant 
in  the  school.  Careless  parents — alas,  there  are  such — too 
often  go  on  the  theory  that  children  are  like  birds  of  the  air; 
they  will  get  a  meal  somehow  or  other.  At  noontime,  too 
often,  they  rush  from  school  to  a  deserted  home,  where  they 
bolt  down  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  that  has 
been  stewing  since  breakfast.  Under-nourishment,  we  know, 
is  a  source  of  bad  health  and  bad  morals.  Father  Brown  saw 
to  it  that  every  child  in  his  school  had,  at  least,  a  good  sub- 
stantial, excellent,  well-cooked  meal  at  the  noon  hour.  Prices 
for  this  ran  as  high  as  seven  cents,  but  again  the  tact  of  the 
Sisters  cleverly  concealed  those  who  paid  or  those  who  did  not 
pay,  for  the  checks  were  given  out  to  each  alike.  The 
restaurant  adventure  was  not  only  good  for  the  pupils  but 
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again  it  gave  the  parish  the  idea  that  the  priests  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  children.  Here  again  the  value 
of  advertising  was  not  missed.  The  children  are  the  best 
spreaders  of  news.  Little  by  little  it  was  noised  about  that 
the  parish  of  St.  Clotille  was  different,  and  things  were  being 
done  in  a  novel  and  attractive  way.  Parishioners  who  were 
mute  where  their  parish  had  hitherto  been  mentioned,  now  be- 
came good  boosters  for  it. 

About  this  time  the  work  of  Father  Garesche,  in  organizing 
parish  Sodalities,  attracted  the  attention  of  Father  Brown. 
Here,  he  thought,  was  something  that  could  cover  all  the  activi- 
ties of  a  parish  and  sanctify  them  under  the  mantle  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  joining  them  all  in  the  holy  unity  that  would 
make  them  a  beloved  family  in  God.  Now,  Father  Brown 
admits  a  large  prejudice  for  the  word  *'  Sodality  "  and  when 
he  was  a  curate  it  was  a  painful  sight  to  see  the  so-called 
Young  Ladies'  Sodality  march  up  the  middle  aisle,  as  noble 
a  band  of  women  as  ever  trod  the  earth,  but  some  of  them  no 
longer  "  young  "  ladies,  to  put  it  mildly.  Besides,  he  wanted 
his  societies  called  by  the  name  of  Saints.  He  thought  that  it 
showed  very  little  imagination  if  some  patron  saint  might  not 
be  brought  into  service  for  every  society  associated  with  the 
church.  "  Sodality  "  he  did  not  like.  He  liked  "  Guild  " 
better.  So  he  called  in  Father  Garesche,  whom  he  found  to 
be  an  apostle  and  a  zealot.  They  pooled  their  common  inter- 
ests to  start  a  unified  society  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Clotille.  The  name  made  little  difference  so  long  as  the 
reality  was  achieved.  After  all,  Sodality  is  only  one  name  for 
Our  Ladies'  children. 

The  parishioners  of  St.  Clotille  were  now  awake  to  a  change ; 
so  that,  when  the  pastor  announced  that  there  would  be  a 
complete  organization  for  the  parish,  in.  all  manner  of  units, 
for  all  possible  service  of  God  and  man,  there  was  almost  a 
unanimous  answer  to  the  invitation  to  be  present  in  the  church,, 
in  assembly  hall,  and  lodge  hall.  Then  began  the  process  of 
selecting  and  dividing  and  assigning.  The  men  were  called 
in,  and  for  them  the  Guild  of  St.  Clotille  was  established. 
That  was  meant  not  only  to  give  them  the  spiritual  aid  that 
association  brings,  but  actually  to  secure  their  cooperation  in 
the  administration  of  the  parish.     They  were  to  be  the  advisers 
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of  the  pastor  and  the  Big  Brothers  for  the  boys  and  young 
men  of  it.  They  were  to  know  as  much  about  the  finances  of 
the  parish  as  the  pastor,  himself.  Many  of  them  were  big 
business  men,  men  of  executive  capacity,  men  whose  advice 
would  be  eagerly  sought  in  any  other  organization.  Why 
waste  so  much  talent  in. that  which  should  be  the  gravest  con- 
cern of  any  priest,  the  welfare  of  his  parish?  There  was  one 
concession  to  the  men,  namely,  that  at  each  meeting  a  good 
meal  was  served,  each  man  to  pay  for  his  own,  and  the  enter- 
tainment was  to  be  furnished  free  by  the  parish.  For  the  first 
time,  men  who  had  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  spoke  to  each  other.  It  was  insisted  that  no 
man  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  hall  without  knowing  every 
other  man  there.  The  pastor  and  the  priests  of  the  parish 
came  in  this  way  to  know  their  men  as  they  never  could  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  to  get  their  cooperation  in  a  way 
that  no  other  appeal  could  so  effectually  secure.  This  Guild 
has  gone  on  in  this  work,  and  it  has  not  only  accomplished 
the  purpose  of  its  establishment  but  it  has  cut  out  a  field  for 
itself.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  of  some  interest 
just  to  state  this  one  fact.  The  priests  of  the  parish  were 
engaged  in  Liberty  Loan,  Red  Cross,  and  other  patriotic  war 
endeavors.  The  men  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Clotille  organized 
themselves,  gave  up  their  time,  made  a  house-to-house  canvass 
of  the  parish,  gathered  up  the  amount  of  money  that  ordin- 
arily would  have  been  given  in  a  bazaar  or  festival.  The 
priests  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  except 
receive  the  returns  as  they  were  made. 

It  is  inevitable,  of  course,  that  there  should  be  a  Holy  Name 
Society.  The  particular  object  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Name 
was  not  to  promote  frequent  Communion,  because  within 
two  years  practically  every  Catholic  man  of  the  parish  went 
to  Communion  every  month  and  the  majority  once  a  week. 
The  Holy  Name  was  made  an  agency  for  looking  after  the 
delinquent  boys  of  the  parish,  aiding  the  organization  in  the 
Boys'  Court  and  the  Juvenile  Court,  acting  as  parole  officers 
which  in  their  cases  meant  Big  Brothers  to  the  boys  that 
had  fallen  into  some  misfortune. 

The  most  distressing  thing  about  a  run-down  church  is  a 
shabby  sanctuary,  and  that  means  poor  and  faded  vestments, 
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shoddy  linen,  decrepid  candlesticks,  and  usuall}^  artificial 
flowers.  The  altar  and  sanctuary  of  every  church  tell  exactly 
what  manner  of  man  the  pastor  is;  and  an  unattractive  altar 
is  made  doubly  so  because  not  many  approach  it.  The  married 
women  were  formed  into  the  Guild  of  St.  Paschal,  whose  busi- 
ness was  the  beautifying  of  the  altar  by  the  work  of  their  hands 
and  hearts.  This  Guild  came  to  number  over  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  so  was  able  to  divide  its  energies.  Committees 
were  appointed  for  school  welfare,  for  church  housekeeping, 
and  for  social  service.  Within  two  years  this  Guild  has 
turned  out  vestments  that  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
work  done  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Practically,  a  complete 
outfit  of  vestments,  liturgical  in  cut  and  correct  in  color,  has 
been  supplied  for  the  church.  People  have  come  far  just  to 
gaze  on  their  beauty\  Apart  from  the  love  of  ceremony,  it 
is  a  joy  to  look  on  the  Solemn  High  Mass,  when  the  Gothic 
chasuble  and  the  exact  dalmatics  bear  testimony  to  a  genuine 
love  that  went  into  their  making.  The  school  problems,  always 
pressing,  were  substantially  solved  by  the  ladies,  by  actually 
working  along  with  the  Sisters;  in  the  lunchroom,  in  prepar- 
ing of  entertainments  and  singing,  in  the  teaching  of  sewing 
and  in  many  of  the  little  details  which  might  be  called  Domes- 
tic Science,  but  which  we  will  just  call  helpfulness.  For  the 
unemployed  and  the  poor,  both  in  the  parish  and  outside  the 
parish,  there  was  always  a  generousness  on  the  part  of  the 
sub-committee,  whose  business  it  was  to  be  interested  in  the 
poor,  not  in  theory  but  in  a  preventive  and  remedial  way. 

Unfortunately,  the  war  upset  many  of  the  plans  for  the 
young  men,  and  only  less  unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
a  young  priest  or  an  old  priest  who  has  the  talent  or  the  tact 
to  organize  and  to  deal  with  young  men.  Father  Brown  had 
experience  with  young  men's  clubs,  and  he  is  sad  in  testifying 
that  he  has  seen  clubs  started  with  a  great  flourish  and  within 
a  year  he  has  been  tempted  to  call  the  police  to  suppress  them. 
Clubs  for  young  men  must,  hereafter,  have  a  paid  worker, 
who  not  only  will  give  his  time  and  attention  but  will  actually 
be  a  trained  man.  The  war,  fortunately,  will  give  us  back  to 
civil  life  hundreds  of  young  Catholic  men  who  will  be  able  to 
take  up  this  work.  The  priests  will  help  in  an  executive 
capacity.     However,  as  odds  had  to  be  faced  in  the  parish  of 
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St.  Clotille,  the  young  men  were  organized  into  a  Guild  named 
after  St.  Sebastian.  True  to  its  patron,  the  first  purchase 
made  by  this  Guild  was  two  pair  of  boxing  gloves,  some  base- 
ball bats,  and  a  few  paraphernalia  of  sports.  The  Guild  was 
in  existence  long  enough  to  win  the  championship  in  a  baseball 
league,  and  an  enviable  reputation  as  good  sports  and  good 
scrappers.  This  Guild  could  have  been  turned  over  as  an  unit 
to  the  army.  Actually,  this  total  Guild  went  into  the  war, 
and  I  may  add,  without  any  reflection  on  others,,  long  before 
conscription  took  place.  Their  chaplain  was  amongst  the  fir&t 
to  offer  his  services.  So  this  Guild  only  indicated  what  it 
could  do.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  it  failed,  because  it  was 
not  fairly  tried. 

In  organizing  the  Guild  for  the  young  ladies,  there  was  an 
endeavor  in  mind  to  secure  sufficient  diversities  of  purpose  and 
occttpation,  so  that  everyone  could  be  induced  to  join.  No 
matter  what  the  parish,  there  is  sure  to  be  foolish  social  dis- 
tinctions, based  sometimes  on  a  mere  formality,  but,  at  that, 
it  must  be  recognized.  The  recognition  was  made  rather 
through  work,  and  so  no  petty  accent  was  put  on  rich  or  poor. 
A  number  of  the  girls  of  the  parish  of  St  Clotille  had  been 
doing  social  work  outside  the  parish  and  within  the  parish,  in 
non-Catholic  organizations.  The  spirit  of  social  service  was 
in  the  air,  and  so  it  was  a  proper  thing  to  organize  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  Elizabeth.  To  this  Guild  was  entrusted  the 
care  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  the 
making  of  clothing  for  children,  the  securing  of  positions  for 
the  unemployed,  and  in  short  the  doling  out  of  counsel  and 
need.  From  the  beginning,  it  was  evident  that  in  a  city  parish, 
where  poverty  is  always  present,  a  social  worker  was  needed, 
trained  and  fitted,  and  so  the  young  lady  who  had  evidenced 
not  only  a  liking  for  the  work  but  had  already  some  training 
in  it,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  whole  social  endeavors  of  the 
parish,  and  paid  a  salary  just  as  she  would  have  been  paid 
in  similar  work  for  any  institution.  The  paid  social  worker, 
competent  and  alert,  is  the  cheapest  and  best  investment  for 
any  parish. 

Many  of  the  girls  of  the  parish  had  the  opportunity  of  an 
excellent  education.  Many  were  graduates  of  colleges  and 
universities  and  for  the  most  part  since  their  quitting  school 
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had  not  been  in  touch  with  any  Catholic  intellectual  movement 
or  enterprise.  Catholic  literature  represented  in  current  books, 
or  magazines,  or  newspapers,  had  not  been  brought  to  their 
attention.  The  thought  of  Catholic  intellectual  activities  did 
not  engage  them.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  form  a  guild 
whose  purpose  was  the  furtherance  of  Catholic  literature  by 
actual  solicitation  of  subscriptions,  by  the  purchase  of  papers, 
magazines  and  books,  and  by  discussions  of  current  Catholic 
topics.  The  practical  side  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Catherine,  for 
so  it  was  called,  came  through  the  establishment  of  a  store  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  church,  where  Catholic  publications  could 
be  purchased,  where  Catholic  pamphlets  were  distributed  and 
where  religious  articles  were  sold.  It  remains  to  be  said  about 
these  religious  articles  that  tawdry  and  ugly  objects  were  ab- 
solutely excluded  from  the  store. 

The  social  life  of  a  parish  ought  to  be,  at  least,  as  valuable 
as  the  social  life  of  the  most  important  society  leader  in  the 
land.  Even  the  climber  in  society,  to  give  her  distinction, 
attaches  to  herself  a  social  secretary.  Father  Brown  hired  a 
social  secretary,  whose  whole  time  and  attention  were  given  to 
promote  entertainment  and  amusement  in  the  parish.  The 
young  folks  were  to  be  brought  together  and  entertained;  plans 
for  every  form  of  legitimate  fun  were  to  be  carried  out  to  the 
full  limits  of  the  equipment  of  the  parish.  The  first  secretary 
found  a  more  important  engagement  in  professional  life,  but 
the  idea  was  too  good  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  second,  a 
married  man,  who  had  received  his  training  under  a  famous 
English  actor,  took  her  place.  However,  the  social  side  of  the 
parish  is  nominally  under  the  Guild  of  St.  Cecilia.  This  natur- 
ally is  the  most  popular  of  the  Guilds.  Over  one  hundred 
girls  of  this  Guild  strive  to  give  formal  entertainment  to  the 
parish.  This,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  requires  some  ingenuity. 
Besides  the  work  of  entertaining,  the  girls  of  St.  Cecilia  in- 
augurated a  musical  program,  which  undertook  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  series  of  light  operas.  These  were  not  only  credit- 
able in  themselves,  but  also  brought  out  the  musical  talent  of 
the  parish.  This  actually  was  one  of  the  big  attainments  of 
parish  activities.  Such  an  array  of  talent  was  discovered  as 
to  be  almost  incredible.  Fortunately,  too,  at  this  time  a  young 
man  was  picked  up  who  made  no  great  pretention  to  music. 
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but  who,  having  been  paid  the  usual  wretched  salary  of  a 
church  organist,  had  neither  heart  nor  feeling  for  the  work; 
but  once  given  a  living  wage,  he  has  blossomed  out  a  musical 
genius.  Under  his  direction  and  with  the  aid  of  a  convert, 
made  shortly  before,  a  scene-painter,  and  a  stage  director  of 
some  ability,  the  presentation  of  an  operetta  became  an  event, 
not  only  in  the  parish  but  also  in  that  whole  section  of  the  city. 
Recently,  the  Guild  of  St.  Cecilia  has  agreed  to  be  the  patroness 
of  the  music  in  the  school,  and  has  undertaken  as  well  to 
shoulder  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  deficit  of  $2,500 
which  the  school  sustains,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
children  are  receiving  a  musical  education  free.  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  stated  that  this  Guild  was  instrumental  in  helping  to 
pay  for  fourteen  pianos,  which  represent  the  instrumental 
equipment  of  the  school. 

Some  few  activities  the  Guilds  have  in  common,  as  for  in- 
stance the  gymnasium  class.  More  recently  it  was  found 
that  the  Social  Director  of  the  parish,  being  an  actor  of  some 
consequence,  has  established  a  Guild  of  St.  Genesius,  for  the 
presentation  of  plays  and  sketches.  Already  sixty  young  men 
and  women  have  enrolled  in  this  Guild,  and  have  secured  a 
clientele,  within  the  parish,  that  fills  the  hall  at  each  per- 
formance. 

The  only  thing  that  the  old  parish  bequeathed  to  the  new 
was  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  because  there  are  al- 
ways some  saints  in  every  parish.  But  the  new  life  of  the 
parish  did  not  pass  over  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  and 
the  contributions  to  them  increased  more  than  a  thousand  per 
cent  and  their  work  kept  pace  with  their  advance. 

The  organization  of  the  school,  along  religious  lines,  was 
not  so  difficult.  All  Sisters  have  a  genius  for  organization, 
because  they  think  in  terms  of  organization.  Here  again  the 
Guilds  of  the  children  were  always  purposeful  beyond  the 
first  ideal  of  personal  sanctification.  Some  service  always 
asked;  some  service  always  demanded.  The  little  ones  are  a 
Missionary  Society.  They  bring  cancelled  stamps,  tinfoil, 
newspapers,  or  pennies  for  that  one  purpose.  The  Guild  of 
the  Children  of  Mary,  embracing  the  older  children,  has  the 
same  object  and  has  been  able  to  install,  at  the  school,  a  pro- 
jecting machine  and  a  moving-picture  machine  to  aid  them 
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in  their  crusade.     The  boys   of  the  school,   from  the   Fifth 
Grade  up,  form  a  Junior  Holy  Name  Society.     They  are,  of 
course,  a  military  organization  and,  fortunately,  they  always 
have  had,  as  their  director,  a  priest  who  had  been  a  soldier  or 
who,  at  least,  had  received  a  military  training.     The  sense  of 
discipline  brought  about  by  a  uniform  and  the  natural   re- 
spect that  goes  with  it  has  almost  put  out  of  use  the  word 
discipline.     The  pride  in  the  school,  as  typified  in  the  uniform, 
has  often  stayed  the  impulse  toward  roughness  and  lawlessness. 
In  three  years  only  two  cases  of  serious  infraction  of  discipline 
had  to  be  dealt  with.     Finally,  came  the  Guild  of  Tarcisius, 
for  the  altar  boys.     Now,   proverbially,   altar  boys   are  not 
angels.     They  were  never  meant  to  be.     But  ordinarily  one 
might  think  that  from  them  would  come  future  priests.     That 
theory  has  not  worked  in  some  other  parishes,  but  in  the  parish 
of  St.   Clotille  it  is  working,  because  the  altar  boys  have  a 
Guild  that  is  regarded  with  some  reverence,  and  more  than 
ordinary  attention  is  given  to  the  members  of  this  Guild  be- 
cause they  belong  to  something  very  holy.     Many  of  these 
boys  are  daily  communicants.      In  a  parish  that  dates  back 
sixty  years,  there  is  the  sad  commentary  that  the  parish  has 
given  only  one  priest.    Already,  five  of  our  boys  are  on  the  way. 
Father  Brown  by  no  means  claims  the  credit  of  all  the  trans- 
formation.    The  curates  share  his  attitude  of  mind  toward  the 
people,  giving  freely  their  love  and  service.     The  Sisters  show 
kindness  and  consideration ;  the  officers  of  the  Guilds  are  gen- 
erous in  their  hospitality  and  obligingness.     All  of  these  in- 
fluences have  fused  into  a  very  compact  desire  to  serve  God 
through  the  works  of  charity,  or  mercy,  or  even  amusement. 
Hence  what  precedes  is  written  and  set  down  not  for  glory 
but  just  to  show  how  easily  it  can  be  done.     Moreover,  though 
it  may  be  rather  an  anti-climax  to  state  it,  it  all  pays,  not  in- 
deed in  the  sense  that  the  priests  are  any  more  rewarded  or 
the  Sisters  any  better  remunerated,  but  the  parish,  itself,  is  so 
substantially  aided  that  it  can  increase  its  activities  without 
being  hampered  by  poverty.     The  old  record  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Clotille  showed  a  revenue  of  $15,000  a  year,  and  the  good 
old  pastor  had  a  reputation  of  getting  ev^erything  that  be- 
longed to  the  parish.     Still  without   any  particularly   great 
pressure  the  last  fiscal  year  showed  that  the  revenue  of  the 
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Church  of  St.  Clotille  was  over  $61,000.  It  is  true  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  parish  has  been  quadrupled  and  the  service  to 
the  people  increased  proportionately,  but  it  is  a  splendid  com- 
ment on  the  people  that  they  have  appreciated  what  has  been 
dorke,  and  have  shown  their  appreciation  by  their  generosity. 


I 


THE  ABTI0LE8  OP  THE  OBEED. 
A  Flea  for  Bestaiation. 

AN  article,  as  we  use  the  word  here,  is  an  item  of  belief, 
complete  in  itself,  but  so  joined  to  kindred  items  as  to 
form  one  organic  body  of  revealed  truth.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Latin  diminutive  articulus,  which  signifies  '*  a  little 
joint " — joint  being  that  which  joins  the  limbs  together  in  a 
physical  organism.  And  as  by  a  common  figure  of  speech, 
"  artus  '\  came  to  mean  the  parts  joined  together,  so  "  arti- 
culus ",  or  article,  in  the  domain  of  faith,  has  come  by  the 
meaning  given  to  it  above. 

Faith,  the  Apostle  tells  us,  is  "  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen  ".^  As  in  a  court  of  justice  trustworthy  witnesses,  by 
their  "  evidence  "  or  testimony,  establish  the  truth  of  some- 
thing not  otherwise  known,  so  Christ  and  those  whom  He  has 
sent  to  preach  His  Gospel  establish  by  their  preaching  the 
truth  of  things  otherwise  unknowable.  The  unseen,  as  such, 
is  the  formal  object  of  faith.  Much  subtle  discussion  there 
has  been  as  to  whether  that  which  we  can  see  by  the  light  of 
unaided  reason  can  at  the  same  time  be  an  object  of  divine 
faith.  But  it  remains,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  contradict 
the  Apostle,  that  divine  faith  is  of  the  unseen ;  and,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  contradict  reason  itself,  the  same  thing 
cannot  be  both  seen  and  not  seen  at  the  same  tim6  by  the 
same  intellect. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  comprises  twelve  articles.  These  twelve 
items  of  belief  are  bound  up  one  with  the  other.  But  each 
is  complete  in  itself,  in  such  wise  that  each  is  in  itself  un- 
knowable save  by  divine  revelation,  and  is  therefore  not 
logically  included  in  another,  at  least  so  far  as  human  reason 
can  discern  such  inclusion.     This  follows  from  the  fact  that 
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"faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  Now  it  is  an 
accepted  principle  of  Catholic  teaching  that  the  public  reve- 
lation of  God  to  men  ceased  with  the  Apostles.  There  can 
be  no  addition  to  ''  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
What  the  Creed,  therefore,  comprises  to-day  it  comprised 
from  the  first — twelve  articles,  neither  more  nor  less.  This 
is,  also,  the  received  teaching.  It  is  set  forth  in  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  in  all  our  catechisms ;  it  is 
affirmed  by  all  Catholic  theologians.  And  the  testimony  of 
Christian  antiquity  is  in  accord.  The  Creed  expounded  by 
St.  Augustine  in  his  sermons,  by  Rufinus  in  his  commentaries, 
has  twelve  articles.  And  St.  Leo  the  Great  testifies  that  it  is 
"  duodecim  apostolorum  totidem  signata  sententiis " — ear- 
marked as  Apostolic  by  having  the  Apostolic  number  of 
articles. 

But  while  the  voice  of  Christian  antiquity  chimes  with 
that  of  to-day  on  this  point,  we  find  strange  discord  when  we 
come  to  the  division  of  the  Creed  into  articles.  The  best  way 
to  bring  this  out  is  to  set  down  side  by  side,  and  article  by 
article,  the  Creed  as  we  have  it  to-day  and  the  Creed  as  it 
stands  out  in  the  pages  of  Augustine  and  Rufinus : 


Apostles'  Creed. 

1.  I  believe  in  God 

the  Father  Almighty, 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth 

2.  And  in  Jesus  Christ 
His  only  Son  our  Lord 

3.  Conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary 

4.  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pi- 
late, was  crucified,  died,  and 
was  buried 

5.  He  descended  into  hell;  the 
third  day  He  arose  again 
from  the  dead 

6.  Ascended  into  heaven,  sitteth 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father  Almighty 


Old  Roman  Creed. 

1.  I  believe  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty 

2.  And  in  Christ  Jesus 
His  only  Son  our  L^rd 

3.  Born  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  Virgin  Mary 

4.  Crucified  under  Pontius 
Pilate  and  buried 

(He  descended  into  hell) 

5.  The  third  day  He  rose  again 
from  the  dead 

6.  Ascended  into  heaven 
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7.  From  thence  He  shall  come        7.  Sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  the  Father 

dead 

8.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  8.  From  thence  He  shall  come 

to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead 

9.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church,        9.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  communion  of  saints 

10.  the  forgiveness  of  sins  10.  Holy  Church 

11.  The  resurrection  of  the  body      11.  Forgiveness  of  sins 

12.  And  the  life  everlasting  12.  Resurrection  of  the  flesh 

It  is  not  hard  to  decide  which  of  these  divisions  we  should 
follow.  Certainly  the  old  one:  first,  because  it  is  the  ancient 
and  original  division,  and  secondly,  because  it  is  demonstrably 
the  true  one.  That  which  we  put  in  the  twelfth  place  to-day, 
was  rtot  at  all  in  the  ancient  Creed  of  the  Church.  Therefore 
it  is  not  an  article  of  the  Creed — not  an  item  of  belief,  complete 
in  itself,  and  underivable  by  process  of  reasoning  from  any 
other  article.  Indeed  we  have  such  excellent  authority  as 
St.  John  Chrysostom  for  saying  that  the  words  "  and  the  life 
everlasting  *',  which  first  ran  '*  unto  life  everlasting ",  were 
originally  a  gloss  on  the  resurrection  article.  "And  as  the 
word  '  resurrection  V'  he  tells  us,  "  is  not  enough  to  convey 
the  whole  truth  (for  many  who  rose  again  died  again,  as  did 
those  who  rose  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  as  did  Lazarus,  and 
those  who  rose  when  Christ  died),  we  are  taught  to  say,  and 
in  the  life  everlasting T  ^ 

The  Creed  to-day,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  embodies 
twelve  statements  of  divine  truth  explicitly  revealed  by  God; 
no  more,  no  less.  It  rests  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
as  its  foundation.  This  doctrine  was  but  dimly  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Old  Testament ;  it  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in  the 
New.  Our  faith  in  each  of  the  three  Divine  Persons  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  distinct  article:  I  believe  in  the  Father;  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Son ;  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  we  affirm 
our  belief  in  the  work  appropriated  to  each;  to  the  Father 
the  work  of  creation,  to  the  Son  the  work  of  redemption,  to  the 

2  Sermon  40,  Migne  P.  G.,  torn.  61. 
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Holy  Ghost  the  work  of  sanctification  and  regeneration  of  the 
whole  man,  body  and  soul.  But  the  work  of  creation  lies 
in  the  order  of  nature,  and  God  as  Creator  or  Maker,  or 
Lord  of  All  (as  the  original  Greek  has  it),  is  known 
by  the  light  of  natural  reason.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as 
Creator  that  we  profess  our  faith  in  the  Father  Almighty, 
but  as  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  of  all  ^  that 
become  His  children  by  the  adoption  of  grace.  This  is 
the  unseen  element  of  the  first  article,  strictly  beyond  the  ken 
of  reason  when  left  to  itself.  The  words  "  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,"  were  added  in  the  East  to  offset  the  heresy  of 
Marcion  (A.  D.  144),  who  pretended  that  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  God  who  made  the  world,  was  not  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.^ 

The  second  and  third  articles  are  the  same  in  both  forms 
of  the  Creed.  In  the  fourth  we  note  an  important  differ- 
ence, "  Crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  and  buried,"  of  the  Old 
Roman  Creed,  is  expanded  into  ''Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
was  crucified,  died,  and  was  buried."  And  the  words  *'  He 
descended  into  hell,"  which  appear  in  the  Creed  of  Aquileia, 
and  which  Rufinus  joins  with  "  buried,"  are,  in  our  form  of 
the  Creed,  transferred  to  the  resurrection  article.  Rufinus,  as 
has  been  intimated  above,  says  the  words  are  implied  in 
"buried,"  of  the  fourth  article;  and  he  is  right.  They  supply 
the  unseen  element  of  that  article.  Pagan  Romans  and  un- 
believing Jews  saw  Christ  crucified  and  His  Body  laid  in  the 
rock-hewn  tomb.  Only  God  and  His  Angels  saw  the  Soul 
descend  into  hell.  The  death  of  Christ  involved  the  descent 
of  His  Soul  into  the  underworld  of  spirits,  whither  every 
<lisembodied  soul,  from  Adam  and  Eve  down,  had  gone  before 
His  coming.  On  the  other  hand  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
involved,  not  the  going  down  of  His  Soul  into  hell,  but  the 
coming  up  of  His  Soul  out  of  hell  to  be  united  once  more 
witb  His  Body.  The  words,  "  He  descended  into  hell,"  form, 
therefore,  part  of  the  death-article,  and  should  be  restored 
tp  their  proper  place  in  our  Creed. 

From  the  sixth  article  to  the  twelfth  the  difference  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Creed  is  radical.     From  this  point  on 

8  Cf.  Irenaeus,  Bk.  i,  c.  27,  n.  2. 
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to  the  end  the  two  schemes  of  division  are  irreconcilable.  In 
the  Creed  as  we  have  it,  ''sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,"  is  made  part  of  the  sixth  article ;  in  the  Old  Roman 
Creed,  the  Session  is  a  distinct  article,  and  is  put  in  the  seventh 
place.  Here  again  the  old  scheme  of  division  is  right;  the  new 
is  wrong.  In  fact,  when  we  examine  the  tabular  form  of  the 
Old  Roman  Creed  given  above,  we  find  that  the  Session  must 
be  a  distinct  article  to  make  up  the  number  twelve.  In  the 
new  division,  it  is  plain  that  the  Session  has  been  linked  with 
the  Ascension  so  as  to  make  room  for  '*  the  life  everlasting  " 
in  the  twelfth  place.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  these  words  were 
not  at  all  in  the  Creed  originally,  and  do  not  in  any  case 
constitute  a  new  article  of  faith,  because  the  truth  they  embody 
is  necessarily  implied  in  the  resurrection-article.  What  is 
more,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  Session  is  by  itself  an 
article  of  faith.  It  is  a  complete  item  of  belief,  such  that  it 
could  have  become  known  to  us  only  by  divine  revelation. 
True,  from  the  ascension-article  we  gather  that  our  Blessed 
Lord  is  in  Heaven,  Body  and  Soul.  But  the  words,  **  sitteth 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,"  define  the  position  which 
He  holds  there  in  a  way  passing  the  reach  of  human  reason. 
Indeed,  the  mind  of  man  can  never  seize  the  full  import  of 
the  great  truth  set  before  us  in  this  highly  figurative  and 
symbolic  form  of  words  until  faith  is  merged  in  vision.  Nor 
could  it,  in  the  first  instance,  prudently  assent  to  a  statement 
couched  in  such  a  form  of  words,  except  on  the  authority  of 
divine  revelation.  We  note  that  St.  Stephen  saw  "  Jesus 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ". 

But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  present  division,  which, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,*  has  behind  it  quite  a  hoary  past, 
and  would  be  venerable  if  it  were  possible  for  error  ever  to  be 
venerable  ?  It  would  seem  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  sermon 
on  the  Symbol  mistakenly  attributed  to  St.  Augustine.  Au- 
gustine's word  has  ever  carried  great  weight,  and  for  many 
centuries  was  understood  to  be  pledged  for  what  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  purely  legendary  account  of  how  the  Twelve 
Apostles  composed  the  Creed.  I  transcribe  the  legend  from 
the  text  in   Migne,  omitting  the  comment  interspersed  with 

*  The  Symbol  of  the  Apostles,  p.  312. 
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the  words  supposed  to  have  been  contributed  by  each  of  the 
Apostles.  The  reader  will  note  that  the  divisions  of  the  Creed 
correspond  exactly  to  those  that  we  have  to-day : 

On  the  tenth  day  after  the  Ascension  the  disciples  composed  the 
Symbol.  Peter  said;  (1)  "I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth."  Andrew  said:  (2)  "And  in  Jesus 
Christ,  His  only  Son,  Our  Lord."  James  said:  (3)  **  Who  was  con- 
ceived of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  John  said : 
(4)  "  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  died,  and  was 
buried."  Thomas  said:  (5)  "He  descended  into  hell.  The  third 
day  He  arose  again  from  the  dead."  James  said :  (6)  "  He  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty." Philip  said:  (7)  "Thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead."  Bartholoinew  said :  (8)  "I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Matthew  said:  (9)  "The  holy  Catholic  Church,  the  com- 
munion of  saints."  Simon  said:  (10)  "The  remission  of  sins." 
Thaddaeus  said:  (11)  "The  resurrection  of  the  flesh."  Mathias 
said :  (12)  "  The  life  everlasting."  ■ 

We  know  that  Mathias  didn't  say  "  the  life  everlasting," 
for  the  reason  that  there  were  no  such  words  in  the  original 
Apostles'  Creed.  I  say  "  the  original  Apostles'  Creed,"  not 
the  Old  Roman  Creed ;  for  the  ancient  and  universal  tradition 
which  ascribes  to  the  Twelve  the  authorship  of  the  Creed  stands 
as  firm  as  a  rock.  Harnack  says  the  Creed  was  drawn  up  at 
Rome  about  145  A.  D.  Kattenbusch  also  holds  to  the  Roman 
origin  of  the  Creed,  but  pushes  back  the  date  about  half  a  cen- 
tury. Professor  McGiflfert  ®  agrees  with  Harnack,  and  tries  to 
show  that  the  Roman  Church  formulated  the  Creed  in  opposi- 
tion to  Marcion.  But  Tertullian,  who  had  the  advantage  of 
living  about  seventeen  centuries  nearer  to  the  time  when  the 
Creed  was  drawn  up,  tells  us  that  the  Roman   Church   first 

^  Serm.  240  (Migne,  torn.  30).  In  the  middle  ages  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Creed,  on  the  lines  of  Scripture  and  Tradition,  from  the  ancient 
Symbol,  with  its  monumental  terseness,  into  the  Apostles'  Creed  of  to-day,  seems 
to  have  been  unknown.  Hence  no  end  of  confusion  in  the  division  of  the  Creed 
into  articles.  Reiffenstuel  (/mj  Canonicum,  Vol.  I)  prefers  that  of  Scotus  (in 
3  dist.  25).  The  Subtle  Doctor,  indeed,  rightly  joins  "  the  life  everlasting" 
with  "  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh ",  of  the  twelfth  article ;  but  he  makes  a 
special  article  of  the  "  descent  into  hell ",  putting  it  in  the  fifth  place,  and 
drops  the  Session  altogether !  Reiffenstuel  incidentally  confirms  the  view  put 
forward  above  to  account  for  the  present  division,  expressly  citing  Augustine  as 
authority  in  the  sermon  on  the  vigil  of  Pentecost. 

*  The  Apostle/  Creed.     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1902. 
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"  learned "  the  Symbol  which  she  afterward  ''  taught "  the 
Churches  of  Proconsular  Africa/ 

What  the  Roman  Church  had  thus  to  "  learn,"  she  did  not 
compose.  The  idea  that  she  formulated  the  Creed  to  meet 
the  errors  of  Marcion  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd.  The  fun- 
damental error  of  that  heresiarch  was  his  denial  that  the  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
A  Creed  formulated  to  confute  this  error  would  have  in  the 
first  article  the  explicit  statement  that  the  Father  Almighty, 
whose  only  Son  is  Jesus  Christ,  is  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
or  Maker  of  all  things.  Now  it  was  long  after  Marcion's 
time  that  these  words  were  added  to  the  Old  Roman  Creed. 
And  the  "  Father  Almighty  "  of  its  first  article,  especially  in 
the  Greek  form  ''  Lord  of  All ",  does  not  directly  strike  at  the 
error  of  Marcion,  who  might  still  maintain  that  the  ''  Father 
and  Lord  of  All  "  of  the  Creed  was  not  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  fact,  this  was 
precisely  what  Marcion  did  maintain,  that  God  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  above  the  world-maker,  whom 
he  spoke  of,  therefore,  as  the  Demiurge. 

A  German  Catholic  writer,  whose  name  I  do  not  recall, 
has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  words  '*  under  Pontius  Pilate," 
of  the  third  article  of  the  Creed,  witness  decisively  against  its 
Roman,  and  for  its  Judean,  origin.  No  one  living  in  Rome 
would  dream  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion,  especially 
a  hundred  years  or  so  after  the  event,  by  saying  that  it  hap- 
pened under  Pontius  Pilate.  Imperial  Rome  always  dated 
events  from  the  time  that  she  was  founded,  A.  U.  C,  or  by 
giving  the  names  of  her  rulers  for  the  time  being,  kings, 
consuls,  or  emperors.  The  name  of  an  obscure  governor  of  a 
remote  province  would  have  signified  nothing  to  a  Roman, 
and  could  never  serve  to  fix  a  date.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pontius  Pilate  was  the  concrete  embodiment  of  supreme  power 
in  Judea,  and  anything  happening  during  his  term  of  office 
would  be  spoken  of  as  taking  place  under  him.  So  St.  Luke 
places  the  beginning  of  the  Baptists'  ministry  in  the  time  when 
Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of  Judea,  though  to  fix  the  date 

■^  ■"  Videamus  quid  didicerit,  quid  docuerit,  quid  cum  Africanis  quoque  eccle- 
siis  contesserarit." — De  Praes.  36. 
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more  exactly  he  tells  us  it  was  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign^ 
of  Tiberius  Caesar. 

And  not  only  does  the  form  of  words  ''  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate  "  witness  to  the  Judean  origin  of  the  Creed ;. 
it  also  goes  to  show  that  the  Creed  was  drawn  up  while  the 
great  tragedy  of  Calvary  was  still  fresh  in  living  memory. 
An  illustration  may  best  serve  to  bring  this  home  to  us.  It  is 
but  forty  years  since  Frederick  Temple  Hamilton  Blackwood, 
the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  was  Governor-General  of 
Canada — a  far  more  important  position  in  the  British  Empire 
than  that  of  Pontius  Pilate  in  the  Roman.  Yet  even  if 
Canadians  were  in  the  habit  of  fixing  the  date  of  events  by 
linking  them  up  with  the  name  of  the  vGovernor- General,  it 
would  be  quite  futile  to  say  to-day  that  a  certain  thing  hap- 
pened under  Frederick  Blackwood,  for  the  excellent  reason- 
that  hardly  any  one  of  this  generation  as  much  as  remembers 
the  name.  Even  the  title  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  by  which  he 
was  known  to  Canadians,  is  now  strange  to  the  ears  of  the 
generation  that  have  grown  up  since  his  day.  But  if  you 
tell  them  that  a  certain  thing  happened  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  they  will  quickly  make  it  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  their 
mental  furniture.  So  swiftly  does  that  which  is  local  and' 
subordinate  fade  from  the  view. 

It  may  be  urged  against  all  this  that  the  Authors  of  the 
Creed  had  no  intention  of  giving  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion, 
but  merely  wished  to  indicate  that  Pontius  Pilate  was  the 
judge  by  whom  Christ  was  condemned.  That  however  is  not 
what  the  phrase  "  sub  Pontio  Pilato  "  signifies  at  all.  Its 
meaning  is  as  unmistakable  in  the  Latin  of  the  time  as  is  that 
of  "sub  Nerone,"  "sub  Domitiano,"  "sub  Valente."  The 
other  meaning  would  have  to  be  expressed  by  some  such 
phrases  as,  "  judicante  Pontio  Pilato,"  "  a  Pontio  Pilato  ad 
necem  damnatus."  This  appears  even  more  plainly  from  the 
original  Greek,  which  has  cVt  Uovtlov  liiXarov,  Now  ^Vt  with 
the  genitive,  in  such  a  connexion,  means,  and  can  only  mean, 
"  in  the  days  of  ".  Beyond  question  what  it  gives  us  is  the 
note  of  time.     Cf.  Acts  1 1  :  58 ;  Mark  2:26;  Luke  2:4;  5:27. 

To  demonstrate  the  Judean  origin  of  the  Creed  is  to  estab- 
lish the  authorship  of  it  by  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Only  by 
their  supreme  authority   could   a   Baptismal    Confession   and 
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Rule  of  Faith  be  formulated  in  Judea;  only  by  their  supreme 
authority  could  a  Creed  of  Judean  origin  be  made  to  bind 
the  Christian  conscience  in  Imperial  Rome  and  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Already  in  the  second  century  the  Creed  of 
Christian  Churches  everywhere  was  one  and  the  same.  "  To 
this  Rule/'  says  Irenaeus,  "  consent  many  nations  of  the  bar- 
barians, those  I  mean  who  believe  in  Christ,  having  salvation 
written  by  the  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  without  paper  and  ink, 
and  diligently  keeping  the  old  Tradition."  *  And  again : 
*'  Thus  while  the  languages  of  the  world  differ,  the  tenor  of 
the  Tradition  is  one  and  the  same.  And  neither  have  the 
Churches  situated  in  the  regions  of  Germany  believed  other- 
wise, nor  do  they  hold  any  other  Tradition,  neither  in  the  parts 
of  Spain,  nor  among  the  Celts,  nor  in  Egypt,  nor  in  Libya,  nor 
those  that  are  situated  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  world."  * 

Out  of  the  welter  of  cpntroversy  which  Historical  Criticism 
has  stirred  up  about  the  Creed,  the  ancient  tradition  of  its 
Apostolic  authorship  emerges  triumphant.  Before  St.  Paul 
-ever  set  foot  in  Rome  there  was,  he  tells  us,  "  an  outline  of 
teaching"  which  was  delivered  to  the  Roman  neophytes  (or 
"  unto  which  they  were  delivered,"  as  the  Greek  has  it)  on 
the  day  of  their  baptism.^**  It  was  the  Old  Roman  Creed; 
the  Creed  which  the  Roman  Church  "  learned,"  not  made,  as 
Tertullian  tells  us;  the  Symbol  of  the  Apostles;  **^  the  Faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

Alexander  MacDonald, 

Bishop  of  Victoria. 
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FROM  the  earliest  Christian  ages  the  profound  difference 
between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Synoptics  was 
pointed  out.  The  "  spiritual  "  evangel,  as  John's  Gospel  was 
called,  contains  an  amount  of  doctrine  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Synoptics.  Is  this  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  tlie 
•Synoptists,  writing  early  after  Christ's  death,  though  record- 
ing all  that  was  taught  in  their  day,  could  but  sketch  the  doc- 

®  Against  Heresies,  bk.  3,  c.  4,  2. 

*  lb.,  bk.  I,  c.  10,  2. 

*®  Rom.  VI.    Cf.  Questiojts  of  the  Day,  by  the  present  writer,  Vol.  II. 
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trine  in  its  embryonic  state,  whilst  St.  John  gives  it  in  its 
definitive  form  as  developed  during  half  a  century,  through 
deep  thinking  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 

This  solution  could  be  presented  in  a  sufficiently  orthodox 
manner,  with  proper  distinctions  and  explanations:  still,  too 
often  it  assumes  an  extreme  and  exaggerated  form  hardly 
reconcilable  with  the  dogma  of  Biblical  inspiration  and  apt 
to  discredit  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Another  solution  of  this  problem  is  offered  by  Father 
Levesque.^  Perhaps  we  should  style  it  a  restatement  of  a  very 
ancient  and  traditional  position. 

The  profound  difference  between  the  Synoptists  and  St. 
John  in  point  of  teaching,  according  to  the  learned  professor, 
is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  doctrinal  development  extend- 
ing over  half  a  century,  but  merely  by  a  difference  of  point  of 
view  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  composition  of  both 
writings  and  prompted  by  the  end  which  the  writers  respec- 
tively had  in  mind.  What  the  Synoptists  intended  was  merely 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  catechesis  preached  by  the  Apostles 
from  the  beginning.  This  elementary  teaching — such  as  re- 
corded in  the  Synoptics :  the  catechesis,  as  it  were,  of  initiation 
— contained  only  what  was  considered  most  essential  to 
neophytes,  and  it  was  completed  afterward  by  a  higher  teach- 
ing. If  we  take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  Christ's  divinity 
as  treated  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  we  who  have  received  from 
the  Church  a  more  explicit  teaching  can  easily  enough  realize 
the  full  value  of  the  declarations  of  the  Son  of  Mary  about 
Himself,  and  the  deepest  meaning  of  the  name  Son  of  God, 
when  we  read  the  narratives  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  of  the 
Transfiguration,  of  St.  Peter's  confession ;  -  the  parable  of  the 
wicked  husbandmen ;  ^  or  Christ's  answer  to  Caiphas,*  or 
Christ's  saying.^ 

In  that  same  hour,  he  rejoiced  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  said :  I  con- 
fess to  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast 

1  E.  Lev^sque,  S.  S.,  Nos  Quatre  JSvangiles,  leur  composition  et  leur  position 
respective;  Paris,  1917;  especially  pp.  206-272,  "La  doctrine". 

2  Mt.  16 :  13-20. 

3  Mt.  11:  1-12. 
*  Lk.  22  :  66-71. 
8  Lk.  10:21-24. 
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hidden  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  to  little  ones.  Yea,  Father,  for  so  it  hath  seemed  good  in  thy 
sight. 

All  things  are  delivered  to  me  by  my  Father ;  and  no  one  knoweth 
who  the  Son  is,  but  the  Father ;  and  who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son, 
and  to  whom  the  son  will  reveal  him. 

And  turning  to  his  disciples,  he  said :  Blessed  are  the  eyes  that  see 
the  things  which  you  see. 

For  I  say  to  you,  that  many  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  see 
the  things  that  you  see,  and  have  not  seen  them;  and  to  hear  the 
things  that  you  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them. 

But  whilst  such  isolated  texts,  partly  enigmatic,  supplied  a 
glimpse  of  the  transcendent  nature  of  Christ,  they  did  not  im- 
part full  light  or  give  a  complete  understanding  to  the  converts 
who  heard  them  for  the  first  time.  A  further  light  was  needed ; 
which  was  to  come  from  the  explanations  and  developments 
supplied  by  a  higher  kind  of  teaching;  or  rather  should  we 
say  that  such  exceptional  texts  as  Luke  lo:  21-24  3.re  samples 
of  the  higher  teaching.  They  are  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
Synoptics,  which  aim  at  giving  mostly  the  elementary  cate- 
chesis  supplemented  by  a  higher  teaching. 

St.  John's  Gospel  does  not  contain  this  elementary  teaching 
of  the  whole  doctrine,  for  his  intention  was  not  to  add  an- 
other record  of  the  Apostolic  catechesis  to  the  three  already 
existing.  His  aim  in  writing  his  Gospel  was  to  prove  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messias,  the  Christ,  the  true  Son  of  God,  and  that 
in  Him  alone  we  have  life  everlasting.  Having  to  answer 
those  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  he  thought  that  the 
most  decisive  proof  would  be  the  testimony  of  Christ  about 
Himself.  Hence  he  made  a  choice  of  Christ's  deeds  and  say- 
ings which  seemed  to  him  best  suited  to  his  aim,  viz.,  the 
affirmations  of  Christ  about  His  divinity,  and  His  unspeak- 
able relationship  with  the  Father,  as  well  as  the  supernatural 
life  which  He  had  come  to  bring  to  men. 

Now  before  St.  John  decided  to  write,  he  had  preached  for 
fifty  years.  For,  being  an  Apostle,  John's  mission  was  not 
to  write  but  to  preach,  as  a  witness  to  Christ.  Did  he  preach 
only  what  he  wrote?  Most  likely  he  neither  confined  himself 
to  that  one  topic,  nor  did  he  always  employ  that  method,  suited 
for  a  transcendent  teaching,  when  he  was  instructing  converts 
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from  Judaism  or  Gentilism,  but  he  would  adapt  his  method 
and  the  subject  treated  to  the  degree  of  preparation  of  his 
audience;  now  preaching  only  the  elementary  catechesis,  now 
imparting  a  higher  kind  of  teaching.  Therefore  the  main 
point  we  have  to  establish  is  this:  Many,  years  before  John 
wrote  his  Gospel  there  were  simultaneously  two  kinds  of  teach- 
ing given  by  the  Apostles  to  the  Christian  congregations,  an 
elementary  one  such  as  we  find  recorded  in  the  Synoptics;  a 
transcendent  one,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  on  the 
one  topic  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Whilst  St.  John  wrote 
OH  this  point  he  nevertheless  had  taught  also  the  rest  of  the 
doctrine  and  in  both  ways :  the  elementary  one  and  the  higher 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  Synoptists  in  their  writ- 
ings record  only  the  elementary  catechesis,  they  were  aware 
of  another  kind  of  teaching,  of  a  higher  degree  which,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  intend  to  record. 

Now  St.  Paul  is  the  authority  we  depend  upon  to  establish 
this  cardinal  point  of  the  proposed  solution,  namely,  the' 
simultaneous  existence  of  both  kinds  of  teachings.  So  that 
we  really  learn  from  St.  Paul  how  to  understand  St.  John, 
that  is,  how  to  realize  that  St.  John's  Gospel  need  not  be  the 
expression  of  a  late  development  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
but  represents  simply  one  special  way  of  teaching  the  very 
same  doctrine  preached  from  the  beginning  just  as  explicitly, 
both  by  himself  and  by  the  other  Apostles  who  had  heard  it 
from  Christ,  as  well  as  a  way  of  teaching  demanded  by  the 
special  purpose  of  his  book.  For  if  forty  years  before  John 
wrote  his  Gospel,  Paul  taught  the  very  same  doctrine  as  the 
one  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  there  was  evidently  no  need 
for  John  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  first  century,  pondering 
over  the  teaching  of  Christ,  before  he  could  preach  it.  He 
knew  of  it;  he  imparted  it  orally,  even  before  Paul  wrote  his 
Epistles;  so  did  the  other  Apostles.  But  he  wrote  his  Gospel 
only  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  because,  then,  special 
circumstances  led  him  to  do  it.  And  if  such  is  the  case, 
nothing  would  remain  of  the  contention  that  John's  evangel 
represents  not  the  doctrine  taught  by  Christ,  but  a  later  de- 
velopment, the  result  of  the  Apostolic  thought.  Nothing  would 
remain  of  the  objections  made  against  the  doctrinal  character 
of  his  Gospel  and  the  historical  value  of  his  statement.     And 
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if  the  doctrine  of  the  Synoptists  is,  at  times,  found  inferior  to 
that  of  John,  we  must  not  hesitate  to  take  it  from  these  latter 
as  equally  ancient  and  genuine,  and  historical.  For  if  Paul 
preached  it  even  before  the  Synoptics  were  written,  why  should 
we  hesitate  to  attribute  it  to  Christ?  The  question  indeed  is 
of  paramount  importance.  Let  us  see  the  facts  and  examine 
the  texts  of  Paul. 

As  to  the  principle  of  a  twofold  teaching,  Paul  is  very  clear 
and  explicit.  He  tells  his  readers  of  the  difference  between 
the  solid  food  of  doctrine  reserved  for  full-grown  men  and 
the  food  of  children  which  is  milk:  quibus  lacte  opus  est  non 
solido  cibo.^  But  he  intends  to  pass  over  the  elementary  in- 
structions in  order  to  give  to  his  readers  what  is  more  perfect.*^ 

Theirefore  the  two  teachings,  the  elementary  one  of  the 
Synoptics  (terrena) ,  and  the  transcendent  one  of  St.  John 
{coelestia,^  or  profunda  Dei,^)  had  been  coexisting  for  a  long 
while  when  John  wrote.  St.  Paul  is  an  irrefutable  witness 
to  this  fact. 

The  elementary  catechesis  preached  by  Paul  is  alluded  to 
in  several  passages  of  his  Epistles.  But  we  are  rather  con- 
cerned with  the  higher  doctrine  by  which  he  had  completed 
the  elementary  one  even  in  his  preaching.  Of  course,  we 
have  only  part  of  it  in  his  Epistles,  for,  if  we  except  Romans, 
they  are  occasional  writings  prompted  by  special  actual  needs 
of  the  Churches  he  had  founded.  Sometimes  he  simply  recalls 
a  familiar  point  of  doctrine,  in  order  to  derive  from  it  some 
moral  application.  The  well-known  verse  (Phil.  2:7)  on  the 
preexistence  of  Christ  is  inserted  in  an  exhortation  of  this 
kind:  Sacrifice  your  own  rights  in  view  of  the  common  good, 
since  Christ,  equal  to  God,  did  not  hesitate  to  annihilate  him- 
self and  take  upon  himself  the  condition  of  man  in  order  to 
bring  about  our  salvation.  Some  other  times  he  is  prompted 
to  develop  more  fully  a  point  of  doctrine  treated  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  another  Church,  as  when  in  the  year  57  he  writes 
to  the  Corinthians  to  urge  them  to  be  generous  toward  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem :  "  For  you  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 

9  Heb.  5:12. 

T  Heb.  6 :  i.     Cf.  I  Cor.  2  and  3. 

*  Jn.  3  :  12. 

»  I  Cor.  2  :  10. 
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Jesus  Christ,  that  being  rich  he  became  poor,  for  your  sakes; 
that  through  poverty  you  might  be  rich  ''}^  Is  not  this  the 
same  theme  as  the  one  treated  in  Phil.  2:7?  Since  he  only 
repeats  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians  what  he  had  taught 
them  before,  and  since  he  wrote  II  Corinthians  probably  from 
Philippi,  does  it  not  seem  likely  that  this  appeal  to  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Corinthians  was  written  right  after  a  sermon 
preached  at  Philippi  on  the  preexistence  and  the  self-abasement 
of  Christ? 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  from  the  fact  that  St.  Paul, 
in  a  more  recent  Epistle,  gives  a  more  complete  teaching  on  a 
given  point,  that  a  doctrinal  progress  has  taken  place  in  his 
mind.  The  only  logical  conclusion  is  simply  that  the  actual 
needs  of  such  or  such  congregation  made  it  advisable  or 
necessary  for  Paul  to  impart  a  fuller  teaching. 

There  seems  to  be  no  progress  in  St.  Paul's  doctrine.  He 
received  it,  as  he  often  says  "  quod  accepi,  hoc  tradidi,"  and 
he  knows  that  he  is  in  agreement  with  the  other  Apostles. 

Probably  the  best  means  to  obtain  the  elementary  cate- 
chesis  of  St.  Paul  would  be  to  take  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Luke,  for  the  medicus  carissimus  was  following  Paul  in 
his  missionary  journeys;  he  heard  him  preach  and  probably 
repeated  often  himself  what  he  had  heard  from  Paul's  lips. 
Still  when  he  writes  the  Acts  he  says  nothing  about  Paul's 
letters :  when  he  writes  his  Gospel  he  confines  himself  to  the 
elementary  catechesis  without  any  mention  of  the  higher  doc- 
trine preached  by  his  master  in  all  the  Churches.  This  is  not 
due  to  a  doctrinal  progress,  but  to  the  special  purpose  he  (like 
Matthew  and  Mark)  had  in  view. 

It  is  mostly  the  higher  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  that  we  read  in 
the  Epistles,  though  they  do  not  contain  it  in  its  entirety. 

Fr.  Levesque  compares  the  teaching  of  St.  John  with  that 
of  St.  Paul  and  shows  that  John's  doctrine,  though  identical 
substantially  with  that  of  Paul,  sounds  more  primitive  and  con- 
sequently reproduces  more  literally  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
How  far  are  we  from  a  doctrinal  development  due  to  the 
Apostle's  pious  meditations ! 

10  II  Cor.  8:9. 
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In  the  Fourth  Gospel  there  are  chiefly  three  elements  to 
be  considered,  according  to  Fr.  Levesque :  ( i )  the  Gospel  itself, 
(or  the  substance)  which  claims  to  be  a  testimony ;  (2)  the  pro- 
logue which  is  a  preface  to  the  Gospel,  and  sums  it  up  in  a  less 
concrete  manner;  (3)  the  Logos  twice  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
logue and  nowhere  else  in  the  Gospel.  Now  these  three  ele- 
ments may  not  be  all  of  the  same  date  in  St.  John's  teaching. 
Whilst  the  Prologue  may  have  been  written  just  for  his  book 
and  the  name  Logos  may  not  have  been  used  before  he  actually 
wrote  his  Gospel,  the  substance  of  his  work  may  have  been 
taught  by  him  many  years  before.  But  of  course  what  is  most 
important  for  our  purpose  is  the  substance  of  the  Gospel,  a 
thesis  made  of  two  parts :  ( I )  Jesus  is  the  Messias,  the  Son  of 
God;  (2)  He  gives  life  everlasting  to  those  who  believe  in 
Him.  Haec  scripta  sunt  ut  credatis  quia  Jesus  est  Christus, 
Filius  Dei,  et  ut  credentes  vitam  habeatis.^^ 

John  proves  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  by  Christ's  own 
testimony.  No  one  can  read  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  doubt  that 
Christ  makes  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  and  claims  the  divinity 
in  the  most  literal  and  transcending  sense,  and  that  He  is 
understood  by  the  Jews  to  make  the  claim — a  blasphemy  to 
their  mind. 

Likewise,  nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  even  explicit  than 
Paul's  doctrine  on  the  divinity  of  Christ.  According  to  the 
great  Apostle,  this  Son  of  David,  born  of  a  woman,  is  really 
God's  own  Son,  the  Son  par  excellence,  the  only  begotten  Son.^^ 
He  is  the  "  super  omnia  Deus  benedictus  in  saecula  ",^^  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  first  born  before  all  creatures,  and 
even  Creator  of  all  things ;  "  the  great  God  and  Saviour. ^^  He 
was  in  the  condition  of  God  and,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  His 
equality  with  God,  He  took  our  human  condition.  Such 
affirmations  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  Paul,  as  well  as  the 
Churches  which  received  his  teaching,  firmly  believed  that 
Jesus  is  truly  the  Son  of  God,  equal  to  His  Father. 

11  Jn.  20:31. 

12  Rom.  1 :  3.  4»  9 ;  5  MO ;  8 : 3,  29,  32  ;  I  Cor.  2:9;  II  Cor.  1:19;  Gal.  i :  16 ; 
2  :  ao ;  4:6;  Eph.  i :  6 ;  I  Thess.  i :  10,  etc. 

13  Rom.  9:5. 

1*  I  Col.  1 :  13-20. 
16  Tit.  2  :  13-14. 
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Now  these  declarations  of  Paul,  whilst  they  are  as  clear  as 
those  of  John,  are  of  a  different  character.  They  are  less 
concrete,  less  primitive.  They  are  truths  of  faith,  presented 
in  a  somewhat  abstract  form — whilst  St.  John  is  merely  quot- 
ing Christ's  testimony  to  Himself.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Jesus  affirms  what  He  is  conscious  of  being,  of  seeing,  of  feel- 
ing. When  speaking  of  the  inaccessible  God,  Christ  gives 
us  the  impression  that  He  is  at  home,  moving  in  His  own 
sphere.  What  the  Jews  consider  as  most  intolerable  and  blas- 
phemous pretention  in  a  mere  man,  howsoever  great  he  may 
be,  Jesus  claims  for  Himself  in  the  most  natural  manner. 
"  Deum  nemo  vidit  unquam,  unigenitus  Filius  qui  est  in  sinu 
Patris  ipse  enarravit  ".^^  John  heard  Christ  speak  thus,  and 
he  preserved  for  us  this  testimony.  He  is  merely  an  echo, 
a  witness. 

Besides,  Christ's  affirmations  are  connected  with  facts, 
miracles,  or  even  Jewish  festivals;  they  are  spontaneous.  And 
still  they  are  somewhat  veiled ;  for  a  certain  amount  of  reserve 
and  precaution  was  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  too  brusque  a 
clash  in  the  Jewish  mind,  as  well  as  a  premature  violence  from 
His  opponents  so  anxious  to  catch  Him  in  words.  This  is 
just  what  must  have  taken  place;  this  is  just  the  way  we  should 
expect  Christ  would  have  given  testimony  to  Himself. 

Now  there  is  no  trace  of  such  reserve  in  Paul's  Epistles. 
He  affirms  categorically ;  he  does  not  feel  the  need  of  proving, 
so  generally  accepted  is  the  teaching  that  he  proposes. 

Evidently  then  the  way  in  which  Christ's  divinity  is  affirmed 
in  St.  John  sounds  more  primitive,  more  original,  than  that 
of  Paul.  But  since  Paul  wrote  thus  forty  years  before  John's 
Gospel  was  written,  there  certainly  was  no  need  for  John  to 
wait  half  a  century  before  being  able  to  write  his  Gospel. 
Whilst  he  wrote  at  a  later  date  than  that  of  the  Epistles,  he 
must  have  preached  the  contents  of  his  work  before  Paul 
wrote  his  letters. 

On  the  second  idea  of  John's  Gospel — the  life  imparted 
us  through  Christ — Fr.  Levesque  shows  the  same  identity  of 
doctrine  with  that  of  Paul,  though  expressed  in  a  more 
archaic  and  primitive  tone  in   John.     Both   John   and   Paul 

18  Jn.  I :  i8. 
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differ  on  this  point  from  the  Synoptists,  who  merely  identify 
with  the  kingdom  of  God  that  life  everlasting;  both  John  and 
Paul  repeatedly  describe  that  life  as  coming  from  Christ  who 
is  the  vine  (Jn.),  or  the  head  (Paul)  of  the  body  of  which 
we  are  the  members.  To  this  topic  Paul  returns  in  every  one 
of  his  letters,  (for  instance,  Col.  2:  i8,  19,  etc.),  but  always 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Whilst  John  teaches  the  prin- 
ciples, Paul  comes  down  to  the  practical  applications  to  the 
daily  life  of  the  Christians.  And  here  again  John's  testimony 
on  the  sayings  of  Christ  sounds  more  primitive  than  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Epistles. 

As  to  the  Prologue,  the  work  of  John,  the  result  of  deep, 
concentrated  thought  on  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  to  which 
it  is  prefaced,  we  readily  confess  that  in  its  actual  form,  at 
least,  it  was  written  expressly  for  the  Gospel  and  only  at  the 
date  when  the  Gospel  was  composed,  since  it  sums  up  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  work,  namely,  the  revelation  of  the 
eternal  Word,  the  Son  of  God,  the  light  of  the  world  versus 
unbelief  and  faith,  both  of  which  grew  on  parallel  lines.  But 
if  we  examine  each  of  the  ideas  of  the  Prologue  separately^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  every  one  of  them  might  have  come  to- 
John's  mind  long  before  he  wrote  his  Gospel.  If  we  except 
the  name  Logos  and  perhaps  the  share  attributed  to  Him  in 
the  work  of  creation,  each  is  derived  from  the  words  of  Christ 
as  quoted  in  the  Gospel.  Why  could  not  John  have  had  in 
his  mind  all  those  ideas,  and  even  synthesized  them  to  some 
extent,  long  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  since,  thirty 
or  forty  years  before,  St.  Paul  was  imparting  the  very  same 
teachings  to  the  churches  he  had  evangelized,  and  this  doctrine 
was  received  without  opposition  in  all  those  churches,  whilst 
his  preaching  on  the  uselessness  of  the  works  of  the  Law  for 
justification  had  been  strongly  opposed  by  Judaizers.  Per- 
haps we  might  even  trace  all  these  thoughts  and  ideas  of 
John  to  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Now,  to  show  that  all  the  ideas  of  the  Prologue  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  enough  to  give  the  following  parallel 
references:  preexistence  of  the  Son  of  God  before  all  time, 
Jn.  1 :  30,  6 :  42,  8 :  58,  17:5;  God  the  Father  and  His  Son  are 
both  distinct  and  one,  3  :  13,  5  :  30,  44;  6:  57,  8:  14,  42;  10: 
24-38,   13:3,   14:  10,   II,  20,   16:  15-28,   17:3;  the  Word  is 
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God  in  essence,  5:44,  8:25,  11:25,  17:3,  20:28-31;  the 
Light  of  the  world,  3 :  I9>  8:12,  9:5,  12:35,  5o»  14^6, 
18:37;  life,  4:  10,  5:26,  6:3,  33,  51,  11:25,  14:6,  17:2; 
the  light  of  life,  8 :  12 ;  a  light  not  received  by  men,  3  :  19,  21 ; 
5 -'43,  9'-  39>  12:  35,  46;  He  gives  life  to  those  who  receive 
Him,  3  :  36,  and  all  receive  of  His  plenitude,  13:2,  14:  6,  17: 

II,  13- 

As  to  the  name  "  Logos  ",  nowhere  do  we  find  it  in  Christ's 
discourses :  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Prologue  (i  :  i,  14;  in 
the  Apocalypse — 19  :  1 3  ;  and  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John — 1 1 ) . 
Possibly  this  name  became  part  of  the  Christian  doctrine  only 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  century.  .Now  under  whatever 
influences — Biblical  or  philosophical — John  may  have  been  led 
to  employ  this  name,  it  is  not  essential  to  John's  purpose.  What 
is  essential  is  the  idea  of  Divine  Sonship,  since  he  intends  to 
prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  Now  surely  John  did  not 
need  fifty  years  of  mental  work  to  teach  this  theology  which 
had  been  taught  by  St.  Paul.  Of  course  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  does  not  use  the  name  "  Logos  ",  but  does  he  not 
develop  even  more  fully  than  John  the  special  features  attri- 
buted to  the  Logos  in  the  Prologue,  namely,  the  share  He  had 
in  the  work  of  creation  ?  "  Yet  to  us  there  is  but  one  God, 
the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  unto  him ;  and  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him  ".^^ 
"  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of 
every  creature.  For  in  him  were  all  things  created  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  thrones  or  domina- 
tions, or  principalities,  or  powers:  all  things  were  created  by 
him  and  in  him.  And  he  is  before  all,  and  by  him  all  things 
consist ''.'® 

To  the  Son  of  God,  Logos,  Divine  Word,  St.  John  assigns 
the  same  role  in  the  creation  of  the  world  as  the  Son  of 
God,  the  eternal  Wisdom,  is  proclaimed  by  Paul  to  have 
accomplished. 

Likewise,  just  as  St.  John  says:  "  Verbum  caro  factum  est " 
(1:14),  St  Paul  says  equivalently,  though  less  concisely, 
"In    Ipso   habitat   plenitudo    divinitatis   corporaliter "    (Col. 

17  1  Cor.  8:6. 

18  Col.  1:15-17- 
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2:9).  He  also  says:  ''  Cum  in  forma  Dei  esset,  non  rapinam 
arbitratus  est  esse  se  aequalem  Deo,  sed  semetipsum  exinani- 
vit,  formam  servi  accipiens  "   (Phil.  2:6). 

Just  as  St.  Paul  teaches  that  by  becoming  man  the  Son  of 
God  manifested  outwardly  and  visibly  the  invisible  God,  so 
John  ends  his  Prologue  with  a  similar  declaration :  "  Deum 
nemo  vidit  unquam;  Unigenitus  qui  est  in  sinu  Patris,  ipse 
enarravit." 

Therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  the  testimonies  contained 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Pro- 
logue (if  we  except  the  name  "  Logos  "),  would  not  have  been 
known  to  the  Christians,  at  the  time  when  Paul  wrote  his  Epis- 
tles, or  the  Synoptists  were  compiling  the  elementary  catechesis. 

Why  not  then,  if  such  is  the  case,  attribute  the  same  value 
to  St.  John's  Gospel  as  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the  authority  of 
which  is  hardly  rejectable.  This  is  indeed  a  great  conquest 
won  against  modern  difficulties,  and  the  elimination  of  ob- 
jections that  are  often  met. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that,  should  the  discourses  of  Christ 
in  the  Synoptics  be  genuine,  those  given  in  St.  John  were 
so  different,  both  as  to  the  method  and  the  topics,  that  they 
cannot  be  our  Lord's  words. 

This  often -repeated  objection  cannot  stand  against  the 
solution  advocated  by  Fr.  Levesque.  Of  course  if  both  sets 
of  discourses  were  presented  as  the  ordinary  way  of  teaching 
employed  by  Christ,  there  would  be  evidently  a  contradiction ; 
but  one  represents  His  ordinary  method,  the  other  a  rather 
exceptional  way  of  imparting  His  doctrine.  Is  it  not  prop- 
erly conceivable  that  the  same  person  may  have  two  ways  of 
teaching — the  one  more  simple,  more  popular,  and  the  other 
more  transcendent;  especially  when  the  doctrine  bears  on 
different  topics?  The  distinction  between  the  terrena  and 
celestia  proves  here  again  very  useful. 

Never  does  St.  John  affirm  that  Christ  was  teaching  all 
the  time,  as  he  represents  Him  on  a  few  special  circumstances ; 
nor  do  the  Synoptists  give  us  the  impression  that  Christ  never 
used  a  method  different  from  the  one  described  habitually, 
since,  as  it  was  said  before,  they  record  at  least  one  logion 
(Mt.  11:25-27,  Lk.  10:21,  22),  which  sounds  altogether 
Johannine  and  seems  to  belong  to  the  higher  teaching  of 
Christ. 
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Besides,  it  must  be  said  that  John  evidently  sums  up  the 
discourses  of  our  Lord,  and  owing  to  this  condensation  it  is 
natural  enough  that  those  discourses  on  difficult  topics  would 
not  be  as  clear,  as  plain,  as  obvious  as  the  elementary,  para- 
bolical teaching. 

From  John  we  learn  how  to  read  the  Synoptics,  namely, 
we  realize  that  the  differences  in  their  respective  narratives 
do  not  amount  to  a  contradiction,  but  that  they  are  due  to  a 
difference  of  plan  and  design.  The  Synoptists  did  not  in- 
tend to  narrate  the  whole  life  of  Christ;  they  voluntarily  and 
designedly  limited  themselves  to  the  fourfold  division  into 
which  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  were  distributed  by  the  early 
preachers.  St.  John  positively  intended  to  give  the  series  of 
Christ's  journeys  to  Jerusalem.  The  two  narratives  are  not 
contradictory  at  all,  and  they  throw  light  on  each  other  so  that 
we  really  learn  from  John  how  to  read  and  better  understand 
the  Synoptics. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  doctrine.  Designedly,  the  Synop- 
tists refrain  from  presenting  anything  but  the  compilation 
of  the  elementary  catechesis.  St.  John  deliberately  confines 
himself  to  the  higher  teaching  in  proving  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  There  is  no  contradiction,  though  there  is  a  great 
difference.  The  reason  which  accounts  for  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  a  supposed  development  of  the  doctrine;  it  is  simply  the 
special  design  of  John  in  writing  his  Gospel. 

But  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  write  this  higher  doctrir^e 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  when  he  actually  decided 
to  write  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  could  not  have  taught  it 
before,  on  account  of  the  doctrine's  not  being  sufficiently 
developed.  Even,  that  he  positively  must  have  possessed  it, 
and  likely  have  taught  it,  we  proved  from  the  historical  fact 
of  Paul's  teaching  that  very  same  doctrine  years  before  the 
writing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  And  in  this  sense  we  are  really 
learning  from  St.  Paul  how  to  read  St.  John. 

J.  Bruneau,  S.S. 
Bahimore^  Maryland. 
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ACTA  BENEDIOTI  PP.  XV. 

Epistola 
ad  lacobum  s.  r.  e.  card.  gibbons,  archiepiscopum  balti- 
morensem,  guilelmum  s.  r.  e.  card.  o'connell^  archiepis- 
copum bostoniensem,  ceterosque  archiepiscopos  et 
episcopos  foederatarum  americae  civitatum  de  epis- 
coporum  conventibus  et  de  sacra  aede  immaculatae 
virgini  washingtoniae  dicanda. 

Dilecti  filii  Nostri,  venerabiles  fratres,  salutem  et  apos- 
tolicam  benedictionem. — Communes  litteras  vestras  Washing- 
tonia  datas,  quo  dilecti  filii  Nostri  lacobi  S.  R.  E.  Presb.  Card. 
Gibbons  quinquagesimum  episcopatus  natalem  ad  celebrandum 
coiveratis,  reddidit  Nobis,  istinc  nuper  reversus,  ven.  frater 
Bonaventura,  archiepiscopus  titulo  Corinthiensis,  Nostrae  apud 
vos  in  tam  singulari  evento  interpres  nuntiusque  laetitiae. 
Confirmarunt  eae  quidem,  novo  pietatis  studiique  erga  Nos 
vestri  testimonio,  quam  coniuncti  Nobiscum  sitis;  quam  vero 
coniuncti  inter  vos,  sollemnia  ipsa,  cura  et  frequentia  omnium 
vestra,  apparate  feliciterque  acta,  clariore  in  luce  collocarunt. 
Utrumque  vobis,  venerabiles  fratres,  vehementer  gratulamur; 
at  id  tamen  vehementius,  quod  ea  usi  estis  opportunitate,  ut 
de  rebus  maximi  momenti,  quae  ad  Ecclesiae  reique  publicae 
utilitatem  aeque  pertinent,  communiter  disceptaretis.  Com- 
perimus  enim  vos  animis  decrevisse  concordibus,  unum  in  locum 
quotannis   convenire   universos,    consilia   ad    rem    catholicam 
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provehendam  aptiora  inituros,  itemque  duos  constitulsse  e 
gremio  episcoporum  coetus,  quorum  alter  praesertim  de  re 
sociali,  alter  de  recta  puerorum  iuvenumque  institutione  quaes- 
tiones  perscrutetur  et  ad  ceteros  conlegas  referat.  Dignum 
sane  propositum  cui  accedat,  cum  voluptate  animi  coniuncta, 
commendatio  Nostra.  Crebri  enim  episcoporum  conventus,  quos 
haud  semel  probarunt  decessores  Nostri,  mirum  quantum  in- 
serviunt  catholic!  nominis  incremento;  quandoquidem,  si  in 
commune  conferant  singuli  quidquid  investigando  experien- 
doque  didicerint,  expedita  res  erit  dispicere  qui  serpant  occulte 
errores,  quae  cleri  populique  disciplinae  detrimenta  immineant, 
quae  praesto  sint,  ad  eos  evellendos,  ad  hanc  firmandam  re- 
media,  num  animorum  motus  in  regione  vel  tota  ipga  republica 
deprehendantur,  quos  ad  regundos  vel  aequis  continendos  fini- 
bus  Pastorum  sollertia  sit  valde  profutura.  Cum  propulsa- 
tione  autem  mali  it  pariter  consectatio  boni,  ad  quam  alii 
aliorum  incitantur  exemplis.  Sicubi  enim  laetiorem  fructuum 
segetem  certa  quadam  via  ac  ratione  excrevisse  appareat,  nemo 
non  videt,  episcopos,  qui  in  coetum  convenerint,  id,  pro  tem- 
porum  rerumque  condicione,  in  sua  quemque  dioecesi,  acturos 
certatim  esse,  quod  alibi  fieri  viderint  cum  tam  praeclara  ani- 
morum utilitate.  Neque  vero  est  cur  fusius  hortemur,  adeo 
res  urget,  ut  actionem,  quam  oeconomicam  socialem  vocant, 
studiose  constanterque  persequamini ;  caveatis  tamen,  ne  popu- 
lares  vestri  a  christianis  rationibus,  quas  fel.  rec.  decessor 
Noster  Leo  XIII  in  Encyclicis  Litteris  Rerum  Novarum  enu- 
cleavit,  opinionum  fuco  animorumque  perturbationibus  abrepti, 
misere  discedant.  Quod  profecto,  si  unquam  alias,  certe  per 
has  rerum  vices  plurimum  habet  periculi,  quando  tota  socie- 
tatis  hominum  compages  videtur  in  discrimen  vocari  et  civium 
inter  se  caritas  invidiae  tempestate  restingui  ac  paene  obrui. 
Haud  minorem  tamen  prae  se  fert  gravitatem  catholica 
puerorum  atque  adulescentium  institutio,  quas  arcta  tectaque, 
in  tuto  sit  civium  fidei  morumque  integritas.  Quapropter 
nostis,  venerabiles  fratres,  Ecclesiam  Dei  nunquam  destitisse 
eiusmodi  institutionem  cum  summopere  provehere,  tum  pro 
viribus  ab  omni  oppugnatione  defendere  ac  tueri :  cuius  quidem 
rei  si  certa  deforent  argumenta,  ipsa  inimicorum  christiani 
nominis,  apud  veteres  nationes,  agendi  ratio  certissimo  argu- 
mento  esset.     Etenim,  ne  praestet  Ecclesia  incolumem  tener- 
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iorum  animorum  fidem,  neve  ludi  privati,  materna  eius  pro- 
videntia  constituti,  cum  publicis  a  religioiie  alienis  feliciter 
cert^nt,  adversarii  sibi  velle  solis  vindicare  docendi  potestatem ; 
nativum  patrumfamilias  ius  omnino  proterere  ac  violare;  in 
tanta  falsi  nominis  libertate  religiosis  catholicisque  viris  liberam 
erudiendorum  adulescentium  facultatem  circumscribere,  adi- 
mere,  quoquo  saltern  pacto  praegravare.  Quibus  vos  istic  ab 
incommodis  vacuos,  exploratissimum  habemus  largitate  ac 
sedulitate  admirabili  catholicis  scholis  condendis  dedisse 
operam;  neque  minorem  curionibus  religiosisque  ex  utroque 
sexu  sodalibus  tribuimus  laudem,  qui,  vobis  ducibus,  ad  tutan- 
dam,  qua  late  patent  Foederatae  istae  Civitates,  scholarum  sua- 
rum  prosperitatem  atque  efficientiam,  nee  sumptibus  nee 
laboribus  pepercerint.  At  vero,  quod  ceterum  vobis  persuasum 
est,  neutiquam  licet  secundis  sic  rebus  confidere  ut,  quae  futura 
sint,  neglegantur,  cum  Ecclesiae  sors  ac  rei  publicae  a  scho- 
larum fortunis  ac  disciplina  omnino  pendeat;  neque  enim  alii 
erunt  Christifideles  quam  quos  docendo,  instituendo  inform- 
averitis.  Atque  hie  memor  ad  Washingtoniensem  studiorum 
Universitatem  sponte  provolat  cogitatio.  lucundo  sane  animo 
mirabiles  Lycei  istius  magni  prosecuti  adhuc  sumus  progres- 
siones,  quibuscum  tam  bona  spes  cohaeret  Ecclesiarum  ves- 
trarum;  eoque  nomine  praecipue  gratia  Nostra  hominumque 
memoria  digni  dilectus  filius  Noster  Cardinalis  Baltimorensium 
Archiepiscopus  et  ven.  frater  Episcopus  tit.  Germanicopoli- 
tanus  eiusdem  Lycei  moderator.  Quos  autem  non  ita  dilauda- 
mus,  tamquara  si  velimus  navitatem  operamque  praeterire 
vestram,  cum  perspectum  habeamus,  in  fovendo  isto  disciplin- 
arum  sacrarum  optimarumque  artium  domicilio  haud  medio- 
criter  ad  hunc  diem  industriam  omnium  vestram  desudasse, 
neque  dubitemus  quin  sitis  in  posterum,  et  quidem  alacrius, 
saluberrimo  instituto  adfuturi.  Quod  praeterea  ad  Nos  ad- 
fertur,  consilium  Aedis  Sacrae,  ad  Lyceum,  in  honorem  Vir- 
ginis  Immaculatae  erigendae,  vehementer  in  popularium 
animis  pietatem  erga  Eam  excitavisse,  scitote  id  Nos  mirifice 
recreasse.  Quemadmodum  enim  sanctissimum  propositum  fel. 
rec.  decessor  Noster  Pius  X  et  probavit  et  laudibus  omnibus 
extulit,  sic  nihil  Noibis  antiquius  quam  ut  in  urbe  magnae  istius 
reipublicae  principe  templum  quam  citissime  perficiatur  Cae- 
lesti    Patrona   totius   Americae   dignum,    eo   vel   magis   quod 
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Lyceum  vestrum,  Deipara  Immaculata  auspice,  perfectius  quid- 
dam  attigisse  dicendum  est.  Confidimus  equidem  fore  ut, 
perinde  ac  Lyceum  sedes  erit,  quo  catholicae  doctrinae  studiosi, 
quasi  in  centrum  radii,  intendant  ac  concurrant,  ita  eam  in 
Aedem  Sacram,  Virgine  Immaculata  gratiarum  omne  genus 
sequestra,  non  modo  qui  in  discipulorum  numerum  adlecti  vel 
adlegendi  posthac  sint,  sed  catholici  quoque  omnes  e  Civitatibus 
istis,  veluti  in  Sanctuarium  peculiare  ac  proprium,  intueantur, 
et  religionis  pietatisque  causa  frequentissimi  confluant.  O  il- 
lucescat  quamprimum  ille  dies,  quo  vobis,  venerabiles  fratres, 
tanto  huic  operi  fastigium  imponere  liceat.  Ut  vero  inceptum 
ne  diu  protrahatur,  efficiant,  collata  liberalius  quam  sclent 
stipe,  quotquot  catholica  apud  vos  professione  gloriantur; 
neque  tantummodo  singuli,  sed  sodalitates  quoque  omnes,  illae 
in  primis,  quibus,  institute  suo,  Deiparae  cultus  cordi  est.  Nee 
secundum  in  hoc  insigni  certamine  catholicas  decet  mulieres 
obtinere  locum,  utpote  quae  debeant  eo  magis  Immaculatae 
Virginis  promovere  gloriam,  quo  Eius  gloria  in  sui  sexus 
honorem  propius  recidit  ac  redundat.  Quos  vero  hortati 
sumus  verbis,  ut  eos  exemplo  etiam  Nostro  ad  pie  largiendum 
permoveamus,  Altare  eiusdem  templi  princeps  peculiari  dona 
illustrare  deliberavimus.  Tempestive  igitur  missuri  Washing- 
toniam  sumus  Imaginem  Beatissimae  Virginis  sine  labe  con- 
ceptae,  quam  musivo  opere  in  officina  Vaticana  effingendam 
curabimus,  eaque,  in  ara  maxima  aliquando  collocata,  monu- 
mento  erit  cum  pietatis  erga  Mariam  Immaculatam  Nostrae,. 
tum  singularis  qua  Lyceum  complectimur  benevolentiae. 
Enimvero  in  eo  versatur  societas  hominum  discrimine,  quod 
hinc  praesentem  Virginis  opem,  illinc  communia  omnium  moli- 
menta  etiam  atque  etiam  postulare  videatur.  Posita  ea  quidem 
est  in  arcto  salutis  exitiique  confinio,  nisi  caritatis  iustitiaeque 
legibus  denuo  ac  firmius  stabiliatur;  qua  in  re  vos  maxima 
omnium  elaboretis  oportet,  cum  multum  apud  gentem  vestram 
possitis,  quae,  sanioris  libertatis  christianaeque  humanitatis 
rationum  retinentissima,  praecipuam  habitura  est  partem  et  in 
tranquillitate  ordinis  restituenda  et  in  societate  hominum  ad 
eadem  principia,  post  tarn  violentam  eversionem  rerum,  in- 
stauranda  ac  renovanda.  Caelestium  interea  munerum  con- 
ciliatricem  paternaeque  benevolentiae  Nostrae  testem,  vobis, 
dilecti  filii  Nostri,  venerabiles  fratres,   clero  populoque  uni- 
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cuique  vestrum  commisso,  iis  praesertim  qui  ad  Washington- 
iensis  templi  exaedificationem  adiumento  aut  fuerunt  aut  erunt 
in  posterum,  apostolicam  benedictionem  amantissime  in 
Domino  impertimus. 

Datum   Romae  apud   S.    Petrum,    die   x   aprilis   mcmxix, 
Fontificatus  Nostri  anno  quinto. 

BENEDICTUS  PP.  XV. 


S.  OONGEEGATIO  OONSISTOBIALIS. 

DuBiuM  SUPER  Decreto  "  Redeuntibus." 

die  2§  Octobris  igi8. 

Quidam  Ordinarii  S.  Congregationi  Consistoriali  sequens 
dubium  dirimendum  proposuerunt : 

"An  clerici  in  sacris,  militum  vulneratorum  vel  infirmorum 
adsistentiae  addicti,  qui  ex  huiusmodi  ministerio  sponte  sua 
maluerunt  transire  ad  militiam  pugnantem,  quin  tamen  mortem 
vel  mutilationem  intulerint,  teneantur,  iuxta  mentem  decreti 
RedeuntibuSf  dispensationem  a  Sancta  Sede  impetrare,  ut  ad 
-sacri  ministerii  exercitium  restituantur." 

Cui  Sacra  Congregatio  respondendum  censuit:  Affirmative, 

Atque  ita  rescripsit  ac  declaravit,  die  28  martii  19 19. 
■^  C.  Card.  De  Lai,  Ep.  Sabinen.,  Secretarius. 


S.  CONGREGATIO  EITUUM. 

H 
I. 

De  Missa  Votiva  Solemni  Ss.mi  Sacramenti,  vel  de  Pace, 
omittenda  in  Oratione  XL  Horarum,  die  Commemora- 
TioNis  Omnium  Fidelium  Defunctorum. 

Ex  Constitutione  Apostolica  Incruetitum  Altaris  Sacri ficiunt 
Ssmi  Dni  nostri  Benedicti  Papae  XV  diei  10  augusti  191 5  per- 
mittitur  Expositio  Ssmi  Sacramenti  pro  Oratione  XL  Horarum 
etiam  die  Commemorationis  omnium  fidelium  defunctorum. 
Attamen  Missae  de  Requie  cum  vestibus  sacerdotalibus  colons 
violacei  non  sunt  celebrandae  ad  Altare  Expositionis. 

Per  eandem  Constitutionem  et  subsequentem  S.  R.  C.  declar- 
ationem  seu  Decretum  Urbis  et  Orbis,  diei  28  februarii  191 7» 
Commemoratio  cMiinium  fidelium  defunctorum  Festis  solemn- 
ioribus  primarirs  ritus  duplids  primae  classis  aequiparatur. 
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Hisce  praemissis,  quaeritur:  Licebitne  adhuc  celebrare  uni- 
cam  Missam  solemnem  de  Ssmo  Sacramento,  vel  de  Pace,  de 
qua  sermo  est  in  Instructione  Clementina  et  in  Decreto  generali 
S.  R.  C,  n.  3864,  diei  9  iulii  1895,  ad  4,  pro  Oratione  XL 
Horarum,  quando  dies  expositionis  vel  repositionis,  aut 
medius  incidit  in  diem  Commemorationis  omnium  fidelium 
def  unctorum  ? 

Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  audito  specialis  Commissionis 
suffragio,  praepositae  quaestioni,  omnibus  sedulo  perpensis, 
respondendum  censuit :  Negative^  et  ad  mentem. 

Mens  autem  est :  "  In  Ecclesiis  ubi  die  Commemorationis 
omnium  fidelium  defunctorum  fiat  Oratio  XL  Horarum  cum 
Ssmo  Sacramento  solemniter  exposito,  huiusmodi  expositio 
sequatur,  repositio  vero  cum  processione  praecedat  Missam 
cantatam  de  die  Commemorationis  omnium  fidelium  defunc- 
torum." Et  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio,  approbante  Ssmo 
Domino  nostro  Benedicto  Papa  XV,  ita  rescripsit,  declaravit 
et  servari  mandavit.     Die  26  februarii  19 19. 

■^  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
S.  R.  C.  Praefectus. 

II. 

De  Missa  pro  Defuncto,  praesente  cadavere  in  die 

COMMEMORATIONE  OMNIUM  FiDELIUM  DeFUNCTORUM. 

Rmus  Ordinarius  Albinganensis  Dioecesis  a  Sacra  Rituum 
Congregatione  sequentis  dubii  solutionem  humiliter  expostu- 
lavit,  nimirum : 

Utrum,  attenta  Constitutione  Apostolica  Incruentum  Altaris 
sacrificium,  diei  10  augusti  191 5,  in  Commemoratione  Omnium 
Fidelium  defunctorum,  liceat  canere  Missam  pro  defuncto, 
praesente  cadavere? 

Et  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  audito  specialis  Commis- 
sionis voto,  omnibus  sedulo  perpensis,  rescribendum  censuit: 

Affirmative^  iuxta  Rubricas  et  Decreta.  Missa  autem  sit  una 
ex  tribus  Missis  quae  dicuntur  in  Commemoratione  Omnium 
Fidelium  defunctorum:  et  Orationi  Missae  addatur  Oratio 
pro  defuncto,  sub  unica  conclusione. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit  et  declaravit,  die  10  ianuarii  1919. 
Hh  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
S.  R.  C.  Praefectus. 
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III. 

Praefationes  in  Missali  Romano  Inserendae. 

I. 

PRAEFATIO  IN  MISSIS  DEFUNCTORUM. 

Per  omnia  saecula  saeculorum. 

R.  Amen. 

V.  Dominus  vobiscum. 

R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo. 

V.  Sursum  corda. 

R.  Habemus  ad  Dominum. 

V.  Gratias  agamus  Domino  Deo  nostro. 

R.  Dignum  et  iustum  est. 

Vere  dignum  et  iustum  est,  aequum  et  salutare,  nos  tibi 
semper  et  ubique  gratias  agere,  Domine  sancte,  Pater  omni- 
potens,  aeterne  Deus,  per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum.  In 
quo  nobis  spes  beatae  resurrectionis  effulsit:  ut  quos  contristat 
certa  moriendi  conditio,  eosdem  consoletur  futurae  immortali- 
tatis  promissio.  Tuis  enim  fidelibus,  Domine,  vita  mutatur, 
non  toUitur:  et  dissoluta  terrestris  huius  incolatus  domo, 
aeterna  in  caelis  habitatio  comparatur.  Et  ideo  cum  Angelis 
et  Archangelis,  cum  Thronis  et  Dominationibus,  cumque  omni 
militia  caelestis  exercitus,  hymnum  gl<oriae  tuae  canimus,  sine 
fine  dicentes. 

URBIS  et  ORBIS. 

Sanctissimus    Dominus    Noster    Benedictus    Papa    XV,    ex 

Sacrorum    Rituum    Congregationis    consulto,    suprascriptam 

Praefationem  propriam,  in  Missis  Defunctorum  ubique  locorum 

in  posterum  recitandam,  approbavit,  atque  in  futuris  Missalis 

Romani  editionibus  rite  inserendam  iussit.     Die  9  aprilis  1919. 

•^  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 

S.  R.  C,  Praefectus. 

II. 

PRAEFATIO  IN  FESTIS  S.  lOSEPH,  SPONSI  B.  MARIAE  VIRGINIS. 

^  Sequens  Praefatio  dicitur  in  Festo,  in  Solemnitate  et  per 
Octavam  S.  loseph.  In  Missis  votivis  dicitur:  Et  te  in 
veneraiione. 

Per  omnia  saecula  saeculorum. 

R.  Amen. 

V .  Dominus  vobiscum. 
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R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo. 

V.  Sursum  corda. 

R.  Habemus  ad  Dominum. 

V.   Gratias  agamus  Domino  Deo  nostro. 

R.  Dignum  et  iustum  est. 

Vere  dignum  et  iustum  est,  aequum  et  salutare,  nos  tibi 
semper  et  ubique  gratias  agere,  Domine  sanate,  Pater  omni- 
potens,  aeterne  Deus :  Et  te  in  Festivitate  beati  Joseph  debitis 
magnificare  praeconiis,  benedicere  et  praedicare.  Qui  et  vir 
iustus,  a  te  Deiparae  Virgini  Sponsus  est  datus :  et  fidelis 
servus  ac  prudens,  super  Familiam  tuam  est  constitutus :  ut 
Unigenitum  tuum,  Sancti  Spiritus  obumbratione  conceptum, 
paterna  vice  custodiret,  lesum  Christum  Dominum  nostrum. 
Per  quern  maiestatem  tuam  laudant  Angeli,  adorant  Domina- 
tiones,  tremunt  Potestates.  Caeli,  caelorumque  Virtutes,  ac 
beata  Seraphim,  socia  exsultatione  concelebrant.  Cum  quibus 
et  nostras  voces,  ut  admitti  iubeas,  deprecamur,  supplici  con- 
fessione  dicentes. 

URBIS  et  ORBIS. 

Sanctissimus  Dominus  Noster  Benedictus  Papa  XV,  ex 
Sacrorum  Rituum  Congregationis  consulto,  pro  sua  quoque 
pielate  erga  Sanctum  Joseph,  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis  Sponsum 
et  Catholicae  Ecclesiae  Patronum,  suprascriptam  Praefationem 
propriam,  in  Missis  de  eodem  Sancto  loseph  ubique  locorum 
in  posterum  adhibendam,  approbavit,  atque  in  futuris  Missalifi 
Romani  editionibus  rite  inserendam  iussit.  Die  9  aprilis  1919. 
•i*  A.  Card.  V^ico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
5.  R.  C.  Praefectus. 

IV. 
DuBiUM  DE  Nomine  Antistitis  exprimendo  m  Canone 

MiSSAE. 

Ex  canone  294  Codicis  luris  Canonici,  ubi  legitur  "  Vicarii 
et  Praefecti  Apostolici  iisdem  iuribus  et  facultatibus  in  suo 
territorio  gaudent,  quae  in  propriis  dioecesibus  competunt  Epis- 
copis  residentialibus,  nisi  quid  Apostolica  Sedes  reservaverit ", 
exortum  est  et  Sacrae  Rituum  Congregationi  propositum,  pro 
opportuna  declaratione,  sequens  dubium,  nimirum: 

"An  Vicariis  et  Praefectis  Apostolicis  de  novo  iure  com- 
petat,  in  proprio  territorio,  ut  nominentur  in  Canone  Missae?  ". 

Et  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio,  audito  specialis  Commissionis 
voto,  attento  etiam  can.  2  et  altero  308  Codicis  luris  Canonici 
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omnibusque  perpensis,  respondendum  censuit  Negative  iuxta 
rubricas  et  decreta;  quia  de  iure  adhuc  vigente,  in  Canone 
Missae,  post  verba  Antistite  nostro  exprimendum  est  tantum 
nomen  Patriarchae,  Archiepiscopi  et  Episcopi  qui  sint  Or- 
dinarii  loci,  et  in  propria  Dioecesi. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit  et  declaravit,  die  8  martii  191 9. 
•J*  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
5.  R.  C.  Praefectus, 


SOMAN  OURIA. 
Pontifical  Appointments. 

28  Jime,  1918:  Mr.  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  New  York,  made  Privy  Chamberlain  supernumerary  of 
Cape  and  Sword. 

6  August:  Monsignor  Denis  O'Connor,  of  the  Diocese  of 
London,  Canada,  made  Domestic  Prelate. 

Mr.  Philip  J.  Pocock,  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  Canada, 
made  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  civil  class. 

26  October:  Monsignor  James  Alphonsus  Griffin,  of  the 
Diocese  of  Sioux  City,  made  Domestic  Prelate. 

27  March,  igig:  Monsignor  George  J.  Waring,  Chancellor 
of  the  Bishop  Ordinary  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  U.  S.  A.,  made 
Domestic  Prelate. 

28  March:  The  Rev.  William  Thomas  Drumm,  Pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  Cedar  Rapids,  Archdiocese  of  Dubuque, 
made  Bishop  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

2  April:  The  Rev.  Donald  Martin,  Rector  of  the  pro- 
Cathedral  of  Oban,  made  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles, 
Scotland. 

^  April:  The  following  were  made  Domestic  Prelates.  Mon- 
signors  Peter  Joseph  Amadeus  Lefebvre,  Alphonsus  O. 
Gagnon,  Philemon  Brassard,  and  Joseph  Amadeus  Dufresne, 
all  of  the  Diocese  of  Sherbrooke,  Canada. 

Mr.  John  Patrick  Tye,  of  the  Diocese  of  Brentwood,  Eng- 
land, made  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
civil  class. 

8  April:  The  Most  Rev.  Paul  Bruchesi,  Archbishop  of 
Montreal,  made  Assistant  at  the  Pontifical  Throne. 

The  Right  Rev.  Paul  La  Rocque,  Bishop  of  Sherbrooke, 
made  Assistant  at  the  Pontifical  Throne. 


Stubies  anb  Conferences* 


OTJB  ANALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

Letter  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  to  the  Hierarchy  of  the 
United  States,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  joint  letter  of  the 
Bishops  written  to  the  Holy  Father  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  Cardinal  Gibbons's  episcopal  golden  jubilee.  An 
English    translation    of   the    letter    is    given    in    this    number 

(PP-4-7). 

S.  CONSISTORIAL  CONGREGATION  resolves  a  doubt  concern- 
ing the  resumption  of  their  sacred  ministry  by  clerics  in  major 
orders  who  volunteered  for  fighting  service  during  the  war. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites:  i.  answers  question  regarding 
the  celebration  of  the  Solemn  Votive  Mass  S5.  Sacramenti,  or 
de  Pace,  when  the  Forty  Hours'  Adoration  is  observed  on  All 
Souls'  Day;  2.  decides  that  it  is  allowable  to  celebrate  Mass 
for  the  dead,  with  the  body  present,  on  All  Souls'  Day;  3.  gives 
two  prefaces  that  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  Roman  Missal; 
4.  declares  that  the  name  of  vicar  or  prefect  apostolic  is  not 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  after  the  words 
"Antistite  nostro  ". 

Roman  Curia  announces  officially  recent  pontifical  appoint- 
ments and  honors. 


SYSTEM  IN  FINANCING  EELIGIOUS  WORKS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Wonderful  has  been  the  brick  and  mortar  work  done  by  the 
(poor)  Catholics  of  this  country  during  the  past  century,  under 
the  leadership  of  their  joastors.  The  Government  Report  on 
"  Religious  Bodies  "  (1906)  credits  the  Church  with  property 
valued  at  $292,638,787.  During  the  past  ten  years  this  valu- 
ation has  increased,  at  the  least  calculation,  25%.  But  who 
could  estimate  the  number  of  lives  of  strong  priests  which 
have  been  sacrificed,  priests  who  could  have  devoted  their 
talents  to  better  advantage  ? 

The  average  pastor  must  expend  great  energy,  untold 
worry,  and  half  his  precious  time  during  nine-tenths  of  his 
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career  in  liquidating  debts  occasioned  by  building  churches, 
schools,  and  other  parish  institutions. 

"  The  people  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light."  Our  competitors  in  Christian- 
ity, though  their  brick  and  mortar  requirements  are  smaller, 
build  their  temples  and  raise  funds  without  wearing  out  their 
ministers,  and  their  methods  are  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
and,  in  most  instances,  of  adoption.  In  substance,  their 
methods  are  those  with  which  we  have  become  pretty  familiar 
since  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  war;  they  are  those 
which  have  been  followed  particularly  by  the  men  who  have 
campaigned  for  the  War  Chest  in  hundreds  of  cities  of  this 
land.  The  first  thing  done  is  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
budget  required;  then,  a  perfect  organization  is  effected,  con- 
sisting of  a  general  committee,  several  sub-committees,  and 
an  army  of  workers.  The  next  step  is  to  select  a  definite  day 
for  the  opening  of  the  "  drive  ".  From  the  time  the  program 
is  determined  on  until  the  date  set  for  the  campaign,  the  work 
of  educating  and  enthusing  the  people  goes  on.  Big  sums 
are  raised  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time  by  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  every  wage-earner,  be  he  or  she  the  head  of  a 
family,  or  single. 

I  refer  to  the  War  Drives  for  money  because  every  person 
is  conversant  with  them.  However,  this  form  of  campaign- 
ing is  not  new;  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
from  methods  long  in  vogue  in  more  than  one-half  the  Pro- 
testant parishes  in  the  land.  About  ten  years  ago  there  was 
formed  from  the  various  Protestant  bodies  a  "  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement,"  whose  aim  was  to  interest  Protestant 
practical  business  men  in  raising  $25,000,000  annually  for 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  As  would  be  expected,  these 
business  men  conceived  a  plan  based  on  modern  business  prin- 
ciples, and  their  ideas  were  made  practical  by  the  adoption  of 
the  following  program.  In  every  parish,  after  the  people 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  needs  both  of  their  local  parish 
and  the  missions,  all  wage-earners  are  called  on  by  a  com- 
mittee of  laymen,  who  receive  from  him  or  her  a  pledge  for  a 
stipulated  amount,  to  be  paid  either  weekly  or  monthly  in  a 
two-pocket  envelope.  By  this  systematic  way  of  gathering 
money,  not  only  is  the  burden  justly  distributed,  but  is  shoul- 
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dered  equally  by  the  three-fourths  of  people  who  had  hitherto 
been  "  slackers  ''. 

The  Catholic  way  (I  am  speaking  of  pastors  and  parishes 
generally)  is  to  gather  subscriptions  in  an  unsystematic 
manner  at  the  time  a  new  church  is  to  be  built,  then  to  hold 
bazaars,  socials,  monthly  collections,  etc.,  until  the  heavy  debt 
is  considerably  reduced.  The  calls  made  on  the  people  for 
money  are  usually  from  the  pulpit  only,  and  receive  response 
from  comparatively  few  of  the  parishioners.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  priests's  greatest  anxiety  and  worry  must  be  for  the 
material  side  of  the  parish;  his  regular  weekly  sermon  has  to 
be  prefaced  by  important  announcements  of  the  same  nature. 
Not  only  does  his  appeal  lose  its  force  by  its  recurring  regu- 
larity, but  it  sours  and  discourages  the  people. 

In  large  cities,  where  the  Masses  are  close  together,  the 
necessity  of  making  these  appeals  precludes  the  possibility  of 
preaching  a  real  sermon.  Foreknowing  that  these  important 
announcements  must  be  stressed,  and  that  there  will  be  little 
time  for  a  sermon,  the  pastor  gets  out  of  the  habit  of  prepar- 
ing sermons  for  the  ordinary  Sunday,  and  naturally  the  Faith 
of  the  people  suffers ;  and  priests  who  would  be  a  power  in 
the  pulpit  with  preaching  as  their  principal  work,  pass  as 
poor  preachers.  The  monthly  collection,  which  is  in  vogue 
in  hundreds  of  parishes,  is  probably  the  best  way  of  raising 
money  for  the  reduction  of  a  debt,  but  it  is  seldom  introduced 
in  the  right  way. 

The  Catholic  Clergy  should  succeed  even  better  than  the 
Protestant  in  getting  a  regular  contribution  both  for  the  local 
church  and  for  the  Missions,  since  Catholic  people  attend 
church  more  regularly.  As  said,  at  present,  in  thousands  of 
Catholic  churches,  a  monthly  collection  is  already  a  fact; 
however,  the  majority  of  wage-earners  do  not  help  it  along. 
In  modern  parlance,  they  are  ''  slackers  ".  In  many  of  our 
big  city  parishes,  which  comprise  at  least  one  thousand  families, 
and  two  thousand  wage-earners,  a  $500  monthly  collection  is 
regarded  as  large.  But  it  is  likely  that  five  hundred  wage- 
earners  contribute  the  $500;  some  give  more  than  $1.00  per 
month,  some  less.  Three-fourths  of  the  wage  earners  contri- 
bute a  nickel  or  a  dime.  I  have  in  mind  a  parish  of  4500  souls 
where  a  monthly  collection  is  taken  up  for  the  parish  school. 
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The  collection  averages  $200  a  month.  The  record,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  contributors  are  kept,  shows  that  499  people  give 
$186;  that  the  rest  of  the  parish — 4000  people — give  $14.77. 
This  means  that  three-fourths  of  the  people  do  not  give  an 
average  of  a  nickel.  In  one  of  our  archdioceses,  a  special  ef- 
fort was  made  to  gather  a  big  collection  for  the  Pope — Peter's 
Pence.  The  amount  of  money  gathered  was  a  record-breaker, 
yet  the  700  priests  of  the  diocese  contributed  more  than  the 
700,000  people. 

We  do  not  enlist  the  cooperation  of  laymen  as  we  should. 
Protestant  leaders  contend  that  men  love  large  enterprises, 
and  that  big  tasks  appeal  to  them;  and  the  truth  of  their 
contention  has  been  borne  out  even  in  our  K.  of  C.  drives  by 
Catholic  men.  Let  laymen  gather  a  parish  census;  let  lay- 
men secure  pledges  from  every  wage-earner  for  a  monthly 
collection.  If  pastors  shared  this  work  with  the  laymen,  there 
would  be  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  know  all  their 
parishioners  as  well  as  politicians  do  all  the  voters,  as  well 
as  assessors  do  the  tax-payers. 

What  is  true  of  local  parish  collecting  is  also  true  of 
collecting  for  national  Church  needs.  These  national  col- 
lections are  directed  without  any  reference  to  a  budget. 
People  contribute  more  intelligently  when  they  know  the 
amount  that  is  required  by  the  need  which  is  to  be  met.  Our 
collections  would  be  increased  tenfold  without  any  burden 
on  anyone,  if  they  were  systematically  gathered. 

Missions. 

Mission  collections  in  our  churches  have  really  never  been 
tried.  True,  there  exist  a  hundred  collecting  agencies,  each 
getting  what  it  can,  but  not  one  (outside  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith)  secures  sufficient  to  do  anything  worth  while.  To 
Hiy  mind,  the  heads  of  all  mission  activities  should  confer  and 
detail  their  needs;  the  totals  should  be  summarized  and  an 
effort  made  to  ''  go  over  the  top  ".  Nearly  every  Protestant 
denomination  has  its  Board  of  Home  Missions,  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,  Literature  Board,  Board  to  care  for  the  Super- 
annuated Clergy,  and  several  others.  Every  year  a  budget  is 
prepared  by  each  of  these  Boards,  and  the  Amount  of  money 
needed  to  carry  on  its  special  work  is  secured  by  the  exaction 
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of  5%  or  8%  or  15%  of  the  ''  Benevolent  Fund"  raised  by 
all  the  parishes  of  the  respective  sect. 

"  Benevolences "  are  so  stressed  in  Sunday  Schools  that 
Protestant  parishioners  give  to  this  cause  nearly  as  much  as 
they  give  to  the  support  of  the  local  church.  The  Protestant 
churches  of  the  United  States  raised  nearly  $50,000,000  for 
Benevolences  during  19 16,  nearly  one-half  of  which  was  de- 
voted to  Foreign  Mission  work,  and  the  balance  divided 
among  the  various  boards,  as  enumerated  above,  for  religious 
work  here  at  home. 

There  are  four  or  five  million  Catholic  families  in  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  from  eight  to  ten  million  wage-earners. 
If,  by  systematic  gathering,  we  could  collect  loc  a  month  or 
$1.20  a  year  from  one -half  of  these  wage-earners,  $6,000,000 
annually  would  be  the  result  and  all  private  solicitations  of 
money  for  the  Missions  co\ild  be  abandoned.  The  Protestant 
churches  at  their  conventions  prepare  a  budget  not  only  for 
funds,  but  also  for  religious  activities.  For  instance,  the 
Baptists,  North,  are  striving  to  execute  the  following  program 
decided  on  at  a  recent  convention : 

We  have  set  before  us  for  accomplishment  during  the  next  five 
years  these  five  things : 

First,  to  add  to  our  churches  a  million  new  disciples  of  Christ ;  it 
is  to  be  first  of  all  and  most  of  all  a  soul-winning  campaign. 

Second,  to  increase  the  missionary  force  at  home  and  abroad  until 
there  are  not  less  than  five  thousand  under  commission. 

Third,  to  increase  our  comparatively  small  endowment  for  the  mis- 
sionaries' and  ministers'  benefit  fund  until  at  the  end  of  five  years  it 
shall  amount  to  two  million  dollars. 

Fourth,  as  an  educational  goal,  twenty-five  student  pastors  in  uni- 
versity centers,  a  thousand  students  in  theological  seminaries,  fifteen 
thousand  students  in  college  and  university,  and  $6,000,000  for  edu- 
cation, equipment,  and  endowment  at  home  and  abroad. 

Fifth,  an  annual  income,  by  1920,  of  $6,000,000  for  missions. 

This  was  their  program  before  the  war.  Now  the  mark  is 
set  much  higher. 

We  work  along  without  any  definite  program,  without  any 
unity  of  action,  and  a  million  or  two  quota  would  scare  us  stiff. 
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We  may  speak  all  we  wish  of  the  decline  in  Protestant 
Church  membership,  though  we  tell  the  truth  when  we  so  speak. 
But  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  interest  in  the  furtherance  of 
religious  work  both  at  home  and  abroad.  All  the  denomin- 
ations have  been  steadily  increasing  their  forces  and  their 
budgets.  The  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  gave  this  im- 
petus, and  taught  pastors  how  to  raise  money  systematically 
and  with  comparative  ease  for  all  kinds  of  religious  endeavor. 

We  cull  the  following  from  a  minister's  report  at  a 
convention: 

'  In  a  church  of  about  2,000  members,  scattered  throughout  the  city, 
where  the  task  of  conducting  an  Every  Member  Canvass  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  and  where  failure  had  been  prophesied,  one  hundred 
men  participated  in  the  first  canvass  for  benevolences,  and  they  effi- 
ciently and  quickly  finished  the  task.  The  number  of  givers  to  the 
regular  benevolences  was  increased  about  thirty-three  and  one-third 
per  cent,  and  the  amount  secured  went  from  $7,958  to  $12,971,  an 
increase  of  sixty-three  per  cent.  Five  months  later  a  combined  cur- 
rent expense  and  benevolence  canvass  was  carried  through.  Contri- 
butions to  the  benevolences  were  maintained  at  the  previous  high 
mark,  and  those  for  the  current  expenses  increased  fifty  per  cent.  It 
had  been  thought  that  the  canvasses  would  interfere  with  other  offer- 
ings and  collections,  but  at  Eastertime  the  Sunday  School  missionary 
offering  was  increased  from  $1,200  to  $2,550,  and  the  plate  collec- 
tions for  church  and  charitable  purposes  nearly  doubled.  A  little 
later  this  canvass  was  followed  by  one  for  purely  social  and  spiritual 
purposes  with  marked  results,  and  the  following  summer  a  campaign 
was  carried  through  for  special  purposes  which  resulted  in  securing  a 
fund  of  $108,500,  although  before  the  Every  Member  Canvass  it  was 
thought  impossible  by  the  most  optimistic  to  secure  more  than  $60,000. 
During  the  eighteen  months  covered  by  the  report  from  which  the 
above  is  taken,  750  persons  were  added  to  the  membership. 

A  report  covering  the  work  of  sixty-nine  churches  in  one  section  of 
a  state  shows  the  following  gains  as  the  result  of  canvasses  in  a 
single  year: 

Increase  in  number  of  contributors  to  church  support,  5,160. 

Increase  in  number  of  contributors  to  missions,  5,341. 

Increase  in  missionary  offerings,  $64,732. 

Increase  in  local  church  offerings,  $65,536. 

At  the  last  Protestant  Missionary  Congress,  the  following  data  were 
presented  by  an  Episcopal  Minister : 
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"  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  was  drawn 
into  the  swing  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  a  few  years 
ago.  Up  to  that  time  its  offerings  for  the  Missions  were  less  than 
$300.  The  latest  report  from  that  parish  (1915)  shows  contributions 
for  current  expenses  of  $3,500  and  more  than  $4,000  for  Missions. 
An  *  Every  Member  Canvass '  was  made  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  recently 
by  the  same  denomination,  with  the  result  that  the  revenue  for  parish 
support  was  increased  $6,000  and  for  the  Missions,  $4,000.  An  Illi- 
nois minister,  whose  parish  caught  the  same  spirit,  writes :  '  Since 
this  thing  has  been  done,  the  rector  has  been  working  like  a  horse, 
feeling  like  a  prince,  sleeping  like  a  top,  and  has  not  had  to  mention 
money  to  the  congregation.  The  mission  contributions  in  that  parish 
went  up  from  $400  to  $3,500.'  The  Rev.  John  W.  Wood,  Episcopa- 
lian, speaking  at  the  National  Missionary  Congress  last  April,  said : 
'  In  parishes  of  every  kind,  city  and  country,  large  and  small,  up  and 
down-tow^n,  pew-rented  churches  and  free  churches,  the  application 
of  the  methods  recommended  by  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement 
has  resulted  in  better  parish  organization,  in  the  rector's  liberation,  in 
the  increase  of  church  attendance,  in  deepened  spiritual  life  in  the 
congregation,  and  in  the  securing  of  larger  gifts  and  the  enrolling  of 
more  givers.'  The  same  movement  introduced  in  the  Episcopal 
churches  of  Chicago  increased  the  gifts  for  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions from  ZZ  cents  per  communicant  to  $1.03  cents;  in  Pittsburg 
the  offerings  were  increased  from  54  cents  to  $1.33  per  communicant. 
Doctor  Charles  Rowland  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  says 
that  many  men  in  that  denomination  are  supporting  entire  mission 
stations  in  China,  with  as  high  as  a  dozen  missionaries." 

According  to  a  late  number  of  the  Assembly  Herald 
(Presbyterian)  receipts  for  Benevolences  from  that  denom- 
ination have  doubled  since  1902.  In  that  year  they  amounted 
to  $2,166,652;  in  1916  they  vi^ere  $4,527,551,  or  about  $3.00 
per  member.  It  has  all  resulted  from  systematic  giving.  If 
Catholics  gave  in  the  same  proportion,  the  Church  would  not 
really  know  what  to  do  with  the  money.  Yet  the  Presby- 
terians are  not  yet  satisfied.  They  are  starting  a  movement 
for  proportionate  giving,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  increase 
Benevolences  fourfold.  That  is,  while  retaining  the  *'  Every 
Member  give  every  Sunday  "  method,  they  would  have  men 
of  means  give  several  times  more  than  they  contribute  at 
present.  In  one  cif  the  latest  magazines  of  this  church,  the 
following  is  embodied  in  an  appeal  for  greater  gifts :  "  The 
income  of  the  members  of  our  church  is  estimated  to  be  not 
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less  than  a  billion  dollars.     Even  a  tenth  of  it  would  be  fully 
one  hundred  million  dollars  ". 

The  Methodists,  after  completing  their  Centenary  Drive  for 
$105,000,000,  will  begin  to  educate  their  members  to  give  the 
Biblical  "  tithe  "  or  one-tenth  of  their  total  income  to  religion. 

On  4  December,  1910,  the  Congregational  Education  Society 
held  its  centenary  celebration,  and  according  to  its  report 
disbursed  over  $6,500,000  to  maintain  and  aid  schools,  aca- 
demies, colleges,  training-schools,  and  religious  work  in  state 
universities.  This  society  has  placed  a  university  pastor  in 
nine  of  the  larger  state  schools.  The  Society  aids  more  than 
one-half  the  students  of  that  faith  in  theological  seminaries 
and  training-schools;  it  has  aided  10,073  in  getting  their  edu- 
cation for  the  Christian  ministry;  it  has  secured  the  names  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  high  school  boys  who  are  promising 
material  for  Christian  leaders. 

The  "  Men  and  Religion  "  Movement  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  which  is  waging  a  campaign  for  $6,000,000  for  mis- 
sions and  education,  reports  pledges  to  date  of  $3,150,000  in 
addition  to  $1,000,000  pledged  by  a  gentleman  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  on  condition  that  the  churches  raise  $5,300,000. 
Zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  by  these  people  is 
worthy  of  emulation.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  signers 
to  life  duty,  in  which  a  pledge  is  made  to  devote  one's  life 
to  some  form  of  Christian  service.  In  the  state  of  Illinois 
735  cards  were  signed,  and  thirty  persons  volunteered  to  be- 
come missionaries  in  the  foreign  field. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  "  Two-pocket  Envelope  Way  ", 
of  church  support,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Methodists 
will  raise  most  of  their  $105,000,000  Centenary  Fund  by  this 
means. 

Their  members  give  a  two-fold  envelope  contribution 
every  Sunday — one  for  the  maintenance  of  the  local  church, 
the  other  for  "  Benevolences,"  which  is  pro-rated  among 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  Ministerial  Relief,  Orphanages, 
Church  Colleges^  etc. 

Now  by  an  "  Every  Member  Canvass  ",  a  Committee  will 
secure  pledges  for  a  larger  offering  for  Bej^evolences  to  cover 
a  period  of  five  years.  For  instance,  in  our  city  the  First 
Methodist  Church  is  assessed  $36,000  for  the  Centenary  Fund, 
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payable  $7,200  annually  for  five  years.  This  church  has 
about  1000  contributors.  An  increase  in  offerings  averaging 
fifteen  cents  the  Sunday  would  amount  to  $7,800  a  year — 
more  than  sufficient.  The  wealthier  members  will  give  more 
than  their  quota  and  pay  it  at  once.  Hence  even  if  some 
should  not  live  up  to  their  pledge,  the  congregation  will  ^q 
"  over  the  top  ". 

The  five-year  period  will  establish  a  habit  of  more  generous 
giving,  and  the  Methodists  will  never  have  another  problem 
of  Church  or  Mission  Finance. 

System !  System !  Who  will  start  system  in  the  Catholic 
Church  for  the  financing  of  religious  works ! 

Our  Sunday  Visitor  has  advocated  the  Bi-pocket  Envelope 
Way,  but  relatively  few  priests  have  had  the  courage  to  give  it 
a  trial.     Those  who  have  tried  it,  swear  by  it  as  the  way. 

Catholics  everywhere  would  welcome  the  call  to  "go  over 
the  top"  for  $25,000,000  in  one  year,  and  the  experience 
pastors  would  get  out  of  the  campaign  would  be  invaluable. 
They  would  learn  from  it  how  to  handle  their  local  money 
problems  without  any  future  worry.  Are  you  ready,  brother 
priests?  If  you  have  the  "  will  ",  /  have  the  "  way  ",  which 
will  *'  put  it  across  ". 

J.  F.  Noll, 
Editor,  Our  Sunday  Visitor, 

HuntingtoUy  Indiana. 


MASYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTEES. 

From  Fr.  Ford,  A.F.M.,  to  his  Confreres. 

IV. 

Peking,  China,  Nov.  6,  191 8. 
Chronicle  of  ye  humble  imitators  of  VAbbe  Hue: 

By  the  way,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  any  one  who 
has  heard  of  Abbe  Hue.  By  the  time  Fr.  Price  gets  through 
with  him  he  is  Abby  Hock,  while  the  priests  here  know  him  as 
Hie  or  at  most  Hiic.  Pardon  my  referring  to  him  so  abruptly, 
but  we  have  just  passed  through  the  Tartar  City  of  Peking, 
the  inner  wall,  and  naturally  think  of  him. 

To  get  back  to  Korea  and  Bishop  Mutel  of  Seoul.  (By  the 
by,  they  call  it  "  Sule  ";  at  least  the  English-speaking  do;  the 
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French  make  it  two  syllables,  Se-oul ;  the  Japs  try  to  forget  It 
and  call  it  Keijo,  and  they  have  given  Korea  the  name  of 
Chosen,  but,  like  "  Liberty  Cabbage  "  for  Sauerkraut,  the  old 
name  sticks  to  it. ) 

Fr.  Poisnel,  one  of  the  ancients  of  the  city,  met  us  at  the 
station  and  put  us  to  bed,  as  it  was  already  late.  It  was  a 
dingy  road  to  the  cathedral  and  my  room  was  lit  by  candle, 
so  I  was  unprepared  for  the  stately  cathedral  that  daylight 
revealed  from  my  window.  When  the  Bishop  bought  this 
good-sized  hill  it  was  for  a  song,  but  the  city  grew  round  it 
and  the  cathedral  dominates  the  city.  There  is  a  miniature 
Rocky  Mountains  behind  it  cis  a  background  and  the  crows 
and  magpies  give  a  touch  of  wildness  to  the  scene ;  nevertheless, 
many  a  pastor  in  New  York  City  would  congratulate  himself 
on  the  church  property.  It  takes  the  good  part  of  a  day  to 
visit  the  compound  with  its  hospital,  dis|>ensary,  orphanage, 
day  and  boarding-schools,  its  convent  and  printing  establish- 
ments, and  the  wonder  is  how  money  is  ever  gotten  to  keep 
everything  out  of  debt.  It  was  Sunday  morning  when  we 
arrived,  the  last  week  in  October,  so  we  had  a  good  view  of 
Catholic  life  in  Seoul,  when  hundreds  came  in  relays  for  Mass 
and  morning  prayers.  The  disregard  of  the  value  of  time, 
habitual  among  Orientals,  is  turned  to  good  account  here;  for 
the  faithful  seem  to  think  nothing  of  coming  an  hour  before 
Mass  and  remaining  an  hour  after  it. 

The  priests  here,  all  along  the  front  trenches,  are  attractively 
simple,  hearty,  and  ready  with  a  smile  and  joke.  They  re- 
called jokes  Fr.  Walsh  had  told  them  last  year  and  repeated 
them  to  me.  Then  they  obliged  me  to  say  in  English  what 
they  had  said  in  French,  and  they  seemed  to  think  the  joke  in 
English  funnier;  then  we  got  the  greatest  fun  out  of  my  re- 
translating it  into  French  again.  I  think  it  is  due  much  to 
their  being  Frenchmen  that  they  can  see  so  readily  the  bright 
side  of  life. 

After  the  Missa  Cantata  on  Sunday  in  which  the  three  or 
four  hundred  of  a  congregation  sang  the  Common  in  so  high 
a  pitch  that  I  could  not  join  them,  the  Bishop,  holding  a  lighted 
candle,  and  with  a  half  dozen  priests,  showed  us,  below  the 
main  altar  in  a  vault,  the  resting  places  of  the  martyrs  of 
Korea — Frs.  Beaulieu,  Dorie,  Petitnicolas,  and  the  niche  where 
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Just  de  Bretenieres  had  been  placed  before  the  removal  of 
the  relics  to  France.  It  is  inspiring  throughout  the  Mission 
lands  to  see  the  reverence  given  to  the  scenes  of  martyrdoms 
and  to  the  relics  of  the  martyrs ;  and  I  am  sure  that  much  of 
the  courage  and  constancy  of  these  men  is  found  in  prayer  to 
their  holy  predecessors. 

While  in  Korea,  I  might  remark  for  the  benefit  of  lovers 
of  the  weed  at  Maryknoll,  that,  although  Japanese  tobacco  is 
unbearably  mild  and  insipid,  Korean  makes  up  for  its  neighbor 
by  being  too  strong  at  first  introduction.  Chinese  pipe- 
tobacco,  at  least  at  Peking,  is  a  happy  medium ;  but,  with  Fr. 
Verbrugge,  I  prefer  something  still  lighter.  Bishop  Mutel 
appreciated  a  box  of  the  weed  that  Fr.  Superior  sent  him  last 
year  and  the  pipe  sent  through  me  this  year,  but  more  for  the 
personal  touch  in  it  than  for  its  utility,  for  no  missioner  would 
give  up  his  long  Korean  or  Chinese  pipe,  even  though  it  holds 
only  a  thimbleful. 

There  is  a  personal  love  for  MaryknoU  everywhere  and  we 
were  recognized  by  our  photos  in  the  Field  Afar  several  times 
before  I  could  stammer  our  names  in  French.  An  account  of 
our  arrival  preceded  us  in  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  news- 
papers and  in  the  Bulletin  de  Pekin.  The  Lazarists  were  even 
up-to-date  enough  to  include  us  in  the  Catholic  Directory  of 
China,  their  annual  publication,  called  "  Les  Missions  de  Chine 
et  du  Japon  ".  The  1919,  or  the  next  issue,  will  be  out  in  a 
month  or  so.  It  gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  every  mis- 
sioner in  China  and  Japan  with  an  extended  account  of  the 
history  of  each  vicariate.  Those  for  1916  and  191 7  contain 
ecclesiastical  maps  and  historical  accounts  not  in  later 
numbers. 

Before  leaving  Seoul  we  visited  the  seminary  at  the  other 
end  of  the  city  and  quite  a  walk  from  the  trolley  line.  It  is 
on  a  river,  the  eastern  bank,  and  has  a  view,  but,  as  it  is  built 
on  a  slope,  the  grounds  are  not  so  good  as  Maryknoll's.  Here 
we  met  Fr.  Joseph  Kim,  the  Korean  professor  of  Dogma.  The 
body  of  Fr.  Andrew  Kim,  a  fellow  martyr  of  Dorie,  is  laid 
in  the  seminary  chapel.  When  I  remarked  the  happy  coin- 
cidence of  names,  the  priest  smiled  and  said :  "  Kim  is  the 
Walsh  of  China  and  Korea;  in  fact  seven  of  the  seminarians 
bear  the  name."     We  got  a  glimpse  at  a  dozen  of  the  semi- 
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narians  coming  in  from  their  Sunday  tramp  through  the  fields. 
The  rest  of  the  house  was  in  bed  with  influenza.  Fr.  Poisnel 
was  the  architect  of  both  the  seminary  buildings  and  the 
cathedral. 

The  printing  establishment  here  is  small,  but  it  turns  out 
books  in  Chinese,  Korean  (entirely  difi"erent  characters  from 
Chinese) ,  and  in  Latin ;  and  the  cheap  prices  would  make 
Barclay  Street  blush  for  shame.  A  Korean  Fortnightly  Review 
is  published  here,  having  three  thousand  subscribers,  and  the 
Press  is  self-supporting;  in  fact,  it  brings  in  a  little  revenue 
which  is  devoted  to  the  printing  of  prayerbooks  selling  at  three 
to  five  cents  each. 

Another  day  was  given  over  to  the  Benedictine  monastery 
in  the  suburbs  where  Korean  boys  are  taught  carpentry,  from 
the  making  of  their  own  hammers  and  lathes  to  cabinets,  desks, 
chairs,  altars,  and  even  episcopal  thrones.  Classes  in  agricul- 
ture and  bee-raising  started  this  year.  Though  not  direct 
missionary  work,  the  school  has  a  solid  worth  in  building  up 
self-supporting  Korean  Catholics.  I  asked  one  missioner 
what  he  thought  of  a  priest  or  brother  working  in  the  fields 
and  raising  crops  in  Korea  or  China.  He  said  that  it  was  not 
only  good  as  a  hobby  and  profitable,  but  many  missioners  are 
doing  it  at  present,  buying  a  field  adjoining  their  house  and 
growing  their  vegetables,  without  in  any  way  affecting  their 
"  prestige  ". 

Leaving  Seoul  we  crossed  into  China  at  Antung  and  as  the 
train  touched  Chinese  soil  we  sang  the  "  Magnificat "  quietly 
by  ourselves.  It  was  cold  and  dark  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  but  the  sight  of  our  first  *'  pigtail  "  warmed  us  a  bit. 

In  Mukden  and  Pekin,  many  still  cling  to  their  pigtails.  The 
first  remark  was:  "What  fine,  sturdy  men  the  Chinese  are!  " 
We  found  out  later  in  Peking  that  the  six-footers  were  Tartars. 
They  seemed  on  an  average  taller  than  Americans,  but  per- 
haps our  brief  stay  in  dwarf y  Japan  had  biased  our  eyes.  A 
handsome  young  man  presented  tlie  Bishop's  card  to  us  as  we 
hopped  off  the  train  and  soon  we  were  bumped  along  miles 
of  rutty  road  frozen  hard  by  the  first  frosts  of  the  year.  For 
such  distinguished  guests  His  Lordship  had  hired  a  carriage. 
Kublai  Khan  might  have  ridden  in  it  in  the  years  gone  by 
and  the  ponies  may  have  belonged  to  early  Manchu  chieftains, 
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but  it  sadly  lacked  springs  or  axle-grease  and  was  built  for 
milder  climates.  Providence,  however,  has  given  these  toy 
horses  strength  enough  to  pull  these  modern  Goliaths  and 
within  an  hour  we  sighted  the  cathedral.  At  the  entrance 
were  a  half-dozen  dogs  scarcely  a  generation  away  from  the 
wolf  in  looks  and  disposition,  but  starvation  has  tamed  them. 
Shaggy,  rough  ponies  and  unkempt  Tartars  blocked  our  path 
and  razor-backed  pigs,  that  humbled  Fr.  Price's  pride  on  the 
North  Carolina  brand,  lay  contentedly  sleeping  in  the  midst  of 
the  small-sized  county  fair.  Our  first  glimpse  of  China  made 
Fr.  Price  remark  the  dirt,  but  we  found  later  that  it  was  all  on 
the  surface  and  beneath  were  healthy  minds  and  honest,  trust- 
worthy souls  that  attract  us  more  each  day. 

A  quiet,  simple  priest,  whom  I  later  found  out  was  the 
Bishop,  directed  us  to  Mass  and  breakfast  and  spent  the  day 
jumping  over  mud  puddles  and  pigs  to  show  us  the  city  of 
Mukden.  His  cathedral  and  residence,  the  seminary,  college, 
school  for  children,  and  home  for  the  aged  seem  to  be  the 
only  five  buildings  in  the  city.  He  had  massive  apples  and 
grapes  for  us,  but  he  himself  preferred  to  eat  the  native  dishes. 

We  could  not  stay  long  with  Bishop  Choulet,  and  after  en- 
joying the  warm  fire  he  had  thoughtfully  prepared  for  us,  the 
clean  rooms,  and  the  luxury  of  hot  water  for  shaving,  we 
pushed  on  next  day  to  Tientsin.  By  the  way,  at  Mukden, 
from  the  Bishop's  boy  I  learned  my  first  lesson  in  Chinese 
writing  and  kept  my  teeth  busy  biting  my  tongue  as  I  counted 
on  paper  from  i  to  500.  I  got  my  first  lesson,  too,  in  Chinese 
money  and  I  dare  not  think  too  hard  on  the  subject  yet  for 
fear  of  a  brainstorm.  The  Chinese  Government  has  issued 
dollar  notes  which  the  people  still  value  only  at  50  cents; 
the  silver  coin  dollars  are  worth  $1.20  of  their  smaller  silver 
pieces,  and  1300  of  their  cash  pieces  equal  i  silver  dollar. 
The  Mexican  dollar,  which  is  used  much  here,  has  risen  in 
value,  while  our  U.  S.  dollar  has  fallen.  Taking,  too,  the 
fact  that  Mukden  money  is  not  good  in  Peking;  and  Peking 
money  is  not  recognized  in  Shanghai ;  and  that  Hong  Kong 
refuses  all  but  Hong  Kong  taels,  and  Mexican  dollars,  and  its 
own  British  coinage;  and  that  Canton  money  with  many  Malay 
coins  circulate  in  the  South ;  and — where  does  the  poor  pro- 
curator find  himself  in  balancing  his  books?    Curiously  enough 
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the  Chinese  Government  Railway  has  to  receive  the  dollar 
notes  at  their  face  value,  although  outside  the  station  people 
value  them  only  at  50  cents;  hence  in  buying  tickets  you  can 
use  government  notes  and  save  much  of  your  money.  How- 
ever, the  R.  R.  to  save  itself  limits  the  proportion  of  each  kind 
of  money  you  may  use  in  buying  tickets  and  the  result  is  beyond 
me.  I  humbly  gave  a  silver  dollar  coin  in  making  a  purchase 
and  got  back  $1.20  in  change.      Can  you  beat  it? 

Tientsin  was  up  in  arms  against  the  shortness  of  our  stay, 
but  though  we  were  there  only  over  night  we  learned  much 
from  the  lively,  wide-awake  Lazarist  procurator,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  procurator  not  only  for  all  the  Lazarist  Missions  in 
Northern  China,  but  also,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  for  other 
societies  in  the  interior.  The  Lazarist  Missions  seem  so  com- 
plete and  well  equipped  that  I  can  hardly  start  noting  their 
buildings. 

If  you  receive  this  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
please  don't  forget  a  special  memento  for  us  all. 

Fr.  Walsh  writes  us  from  Shanghai  that  all  is  O.  K.  with 
him  and  Fr.  Meyer. 

Affectionately, 

F.  X.  F. 


SUGGESTIONS  POE  OONSTEUOTING  A  SIMPLE  ALTAE. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

It  occurred  to  the  writer,  whilst  reflecting  on  the  subject  of 
altars,  that  a  working  plan  of  an  altar  and  the  discussion  of  it 
would  be  very  useful  and  acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers. 
New  altars  are  constantly  in  demand,  and  not  only  is  such  a 
plan  a  guide  to  construction  but  the  mere  discussion  of  it 
is  beneficial.  It  awakens  and  enhances  the  artistic  taste  and 
this  means  the  betterment  of  our  altars  and  churches.  I  ven- 
ture, therefore,  to  suggest  such  a  plan  as  well  as  variants 
of  it  and  add  some  ideas  about  ornamentation.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  claim  to  possess  better  taste  or  judgment  in  these 
matters  than  my  readers  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of 
them  will  conceive  improvements,  not  only  in  the  general  plan 
but  also  in  the  details.  Hence  I  would  gratefully  welcome 
any  suggestions  which  they  may  make.     "  For  the  upbuild- 
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ing  of  the  Church  "  is  the  motto  of  The  Ecclesiastical 
Review,  and  these  discussions  certainly  concur  thereto. 

Knowing  that,  on  account  of  conditions,  such  as  either  the 
poverty  of  outlying  missions,  or  the  transitory  nature  of  the 
chapel  which  they  occupy,  or  the  unsettled  state  of  prices  of 


labor  and  material,  some  cannot  or  for  the  present  do  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  make  any  great  outlay  of  money,  I  begin 
with  the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  plan.  Well  under- 
stood, I  do  not  advocate  the  employment  of  anything  cheap 
or  shoddy  about  the  throne  of  the  Most  High ;  it  is  a  proposal 
which  is  offered  in  case  of  necessity  or  temporary  expediency. 
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Such  a  plan  would  be  for  a  wooden  altar  and  would  include  the 
lower  part  of  our  drawing,  the  plan  being  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  allow  progressive  improvements.  Later  on  when  cir- 
cumstances would  be  more  favorable,  ornamentation  could  be 
added  and  the  reredos  and  canopy  superimposed.  The  altar 
without  these  additions  is  not  difficult  to  construct.  It  con- 
sists of  table  and  front  and  sides,  with  steps,  and  sufficient  space 
between  for  the  insertion  of  the  tabernacle.  One  or  two  points 
ought  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  table  should  be  about  three 
feet,  four  inches,  to  the  upper  surface  from  the  floor.  If  much 
more  than  this,  it  is  difficult  for  a  person  short  of  stature  to 
reaich  into  the  tabernacle.  The  tabernacle  should  be  set  back 
a  little  so  that  the  not  too  wide  door  in  opening  will  not  over- 
turn the  chalice.  Under  the  cross  piece  below,  in  front  of  the 
tabernacle,  there  should  be  sufficient  space,  say  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  for  the  insertion  of  the  altar  cloths. 

The  cost  of  the  materials  for  such  an  altar  is  too  insigni- 
ficant to  mention.  If  exact  dimensions  be  given,  the  parts  may 
be  ordered  at  the  mill  and  put  together  in  a  few  minutes  by 
anyone  who  has  a  little  skill  in  driving  nails.  If  a  model 
even  of  the  complete  structure  be  desirable,  it  would  be  very 
easy  and  inexpensive  to  make  or  have  made  one  out  of  quarter- 
inch  stuff  and  one-fourth  the  other  dimensions  given.  This 
would  make  a  veiy  neat  room  altar,  two  and  one  half  feet  in 
length.  With  such  a  model  before  one's  eyes  one  can  easily 
determine  what  modifications,  if  any,  are  to  be  made  in  the 
final  structure.  In  our  illustration  you  would  probably  lower 
the  top  of  the  reredos  a  little.  Indeed  I  think  it  very  advis- 
able to  construct  a  model  for  any  important  structure  which 
you  have  in  contemplation.  View  it  from  every  angle,  "  in 
omnibus  labora,"  and  you  will  not  have  lifelong  regrets  when 
it  is  too  late  to  change.  Try  your  hand  at  the  altar  and  you 
will  be  pleased  and  perhaps  astonished  at  your  own  success. 
You  may  not  need  it  yourself,  but  it  will  be  a  very  acceptable 
gift  to  some  deserving  pupil  or  parishioner. 

Dimensio7ts :  width  without  mouldings,  ten  feet;  below  table 
from  first  shaft  to  end  shaft,  eight  feet;  width  of  table,  eight 
feet,  eight  inches ;  tabernacle  eighteen  inches ;  tabernacle  door, 
nine  inches;  spaces  between  columns  of  reredos,  thirteen  and 
one-half  inches ;  canopy,  eighteen  inches ;  between  lower  shafts, 
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five  inches  and  twenty  inches.  Height:  of  lower  columns, 
fifteen  inches;  from  floor  to  top  of  table,  three  feet  six  inches; 
of  risers,  six  inches,  six  inches  and  one  foot;  of  reredos 
columns,  two  feet;  of  canopy  columns,  two  feet,  eight  inches; 
from  top  of  columns  to  top  of  reredos,  one  foot,  nine  inches; 
from  top  of  canopy  columns  to  top  of  canopy,  two  feet,  two 
inches;  of  tabernacle  door,  fourteen  inches;  of  table,  twenty- 
one  inches. 

Variants.  Naturally  the  dimensions  of  the  altar  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  church  or  chapel  where  it  is  to  be  placed.  The 
height  of  the  mensa  must  never  vary.  The  tabernacle  may 
vary  a  little,  thought  not  much;  but  all  the  other  parts  are 
susceptible  of  expansion  or  construction  according  to  require- 
ments. Thus  our  plan  if  enlarged  could  have,  besides  the 
central  canopy,  a  smaller  one  on  each  side;  if  diminished, 
shorter  columns  or  shorter  or  fewer  risers. 

Ornamentation.  I  call  ornaments  everything  except  the 
front  and  sides  with  steps,  and  the  tabernacle  and  table. 
Hence  the  columns  or  pilasters,  the  mouldings,  the  canopy, 
reredos,  and  pinnacles,  and  anything  like  rosettes  or  other 
applied  figures  or  panels  as  well  as  carvings.  In  ornament- 
ing, the  greatest  latitude  is  allowable,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  possible  herein  to  make  grave  blunders.  A  few  prin- 
ciples ought  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  ornaments  should  not 
be  mixed  in  style :  if  the  architecture  be  Gothic  the  ornaments 
should  be  Gothic;  if  Renaissance,  Renaissance.  This  does  not 
mean  that  any  of  these  are  not  flexible  or  elastic  enough  to 
admit  of  some  modification.  Ornaments  should  not  be  ex- 
cessive— '*  ne  quid  nimis  ".  H  you  strive  after  efi'ect,  if  you 
are  determined  to  rival  everybody  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
your  design,  you  will  be  likely  to  see  things  under  a  false 
light,  and  overload  with  fancy  figures.  What  will  be  the 
result?  Confusion.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  your 
outlines  and  panels,  if  well  designed,  are  ornamental  in  them- 
selves, and  any  additional  ornaments,  especially  if  bold  in 
figure  and  numerous,  introduce  new  forms  which  either  do 
not  harmonize  with  the  whole  or  multiply  the  parts  exces- 
sively. How  often  have  you  heard  the  remark  that  elaborate 
floral  decorations  on  feast  days  were  beautiful,  but  somehow 
detracted  from  the  innate  beauty  of  the  altar  itself.     Hence 
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I  would  suggest  keeping  the  ornaments  within  the  panels  and 
filling  up  the  latter  with  fine  not  gross  figures.  Indeed  I  am 
told  that  the  tendency  nowadays  is  to  simplicity;  and  this  I 
judge  a  healthy  tendency.  You  will  realize  the  truth  of  these 
observations  if  you  take  a  design  without  ornaments  and  add 
trefoil,  rosettes,  and  other  figures;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I 
dare  say,  you  will  decide  that  no  matter  how  exquisite  the 
ornaments  are,  the  altar  looks  better  without  them.  Very 
minute  forms  which  fill  the  panel  do  not  have  this  distracting 
effect.  I  should  add  that  some  styles  of  architecture,  like  the 
French,  allow  more  elaborate  decoration,  floral  festoons,  etc. 
than  others.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  just  laid  down 
I  have  suggested  a  reredos  which  leaves  a  space  between  the 
columns  and  the  back.  This  permits,  for  great  solemnities, 
the  insertion  of  satin  of  the  color  of  the  day  or  cloth  of  gold, 
covered  with  lace  if  you  will,  which  gives  a  gorgeous  effect 
and  at  the  same  time  as  it  only  adds  color  to  the  spaces  between 
the  columns  and  arches,  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
the  design.  In  passing  I  would  suggest  that  feast-day  decor- 
ations should  follow  the  lines  of  the  architecture  or  make  gentle 
curves  in  harmony  with  it.  Your  golden  vines  should  ascend 
the  columns  in  spirals,  the  rich  clusters  hanging  gracefully 
on  each  side.    Large  plants  should  be  on  the  floor  or  altar  steps. 

Nothing  should  be  excessive,  I  repeat.  Columns  are  beauti- 
ful, but  too  much  column  is  a  mistake :  hence  don't  make  them 
too  large  or  too  numerous.  If  you  add  some,  diminish  the 
diameter  of  your  shafts.  In  our  plan  we  could  have  four  or 
six  below  the  mensa.  If  it  is  desired  to  insert  a  large  emblem 
below  the  altar  as  for  instance  the  last  supper,  two  small 
arches  with  a  wide  depressed  central  arch  would  be  employed. 
The  advantage  of  the  arches  is  that  they  lower  the  capitals 
which  on  account  of  the  overlapping  altar  linen  and  pendent 
lace  are  frequently  completely  hidden  from  view.  Altar 
builders  obviate  this  difficult  also  by  imposing  large  square 
blocks  on  the  capitals. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  ornamentation  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  learn  that  Father  De  Gambosville  of  New  Jersey, 
one  time  engineer  in  the  French  army,  made  a  large  collection 
of  books  of  ornament  and  architecture,  many  in  folio  and  in 
various  languages.     Besides  this,  he  drew  neatly — being  a  skil- 
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ful  draughtsman — sketches  of  every  form  of  architectural  de- 
sign from  the  beginning  of  history.  These  he  bequeathed  to 
Fordham  University,  and  they  ought  to  be  a  gold  mine  for 
students  of  architecture  and  design.  Indeed  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  when  they  were  lost  sight  of,  they  were  freely 
used  by  the  Tiffany  Company's  artists  for  the  designs  of  their 
gold  and  silver  work. 

How  to  secure  ornaments.  Gothic  ornaments  of  the  right 
size  are  not  easy  to  secure  except  from  altar  makers;  the 
shafts  and  bases  of  columns  may  be  easily  turned  off.  Emblems 
for  the  tabernacle  door  and  font  are  easily  got  in  brass  or 
composition.  If  you  must  economize,  use  circular  arches  and 
you  can  easily  obtain  pilasters  and  capitals  which  are  very 
easy  to  attach  to  flat  or  square  columns  or  to  the  back;  they 
cost  only  a  few  cents  apiece.  They  are  made  in  wood  or 
wood  and  composition  ("compo")  by  wood-products  com- 
panies, who  also  make  a  large  number  of  really  beautiful  orna- 
ments and  moldings.  The  compo  companies  and  papier-mache 
companies  have  similar  objects  in  bewildering  array.  Decor- 
ators and  wholesale  wall-paper  firms  make  elaborate  mold- 
ings in  gold  and  glittering  colors.  The  panels  above  the 
arches  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of  light  wood  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  underlying  piece,  and  attached  to  it.  In  this  way 
a  really  beautiful  altar  may  be  constructed  for  an  insignificant 
sum,  whilst  anything  made  to  order  costs  incomparably  higher. 

Should  you  afterward  be  able  to  improve  and  make  some- 
thing better,  you  can  change  the  pilasters  or  half  columns  into 
full  columns,  add  running  ornaments  along  the  top  of  reredos, 
or  have  the  altar  made  of  composition.  Finally,  when  some 
generous  benefactor  comes  to  your  aid,  you  may  realize  your 
dream  of  chaste  beauty  and  elegance  in  Carrara  marble. 

Henry  A.  Judge,  S.J. 


THE  MONROE  DOOTEIirE  APPLIED  TO  OATHOLIO  S0H00L3. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  State  does  not  recognize  or  maintain  any  spiritual 
society,  but  allows  all  churches,  by  authority  of  the  First 
Amendment,  freedom  of  worship.  It  looks  askance  at  the 
activities  of  any  or  all  except  in  so  far  as  they  promote  solely 
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the  spiritual  aims  of  their  existence.  And  State  officials  fre- 
quently paraphrase  the  theories  of  government  so  as  to  evis- 
cerate the  bodily  element  of  the  spiritual,  which  gives  circula- 
tion and  respiration  in  healthy  measure  to  it. 

The  educational  mode  of  expression  adopted  by  the  Church 
for  its  spiritual  energy  is  a  trouble  to  designing  politicians, 
because  it  seems  to  take  away  from  the  control  of  the  State 
the  naturally  important  faculty  of  the  child — the  reason.  The 
Church  in  reaching  out  its  spiritual  power  to  train  the  mind 
is  suspected  of  overreaching  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
State.  And  as  it  seemingly  is  allowed  to  ride  at  anchor  in  a 
safe  harbor  there  are  fears  that  it  has  weapons  trained  on  the 
Commonwealth  that  are  "  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety  ". 
Plainly  there  must  be  supervision  ! 

The  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  may  be  an  arro- 
gant one,  if  proposed  and  legalized  by  politicians;  whereas, 
if  suggested  and  in  a  manner  condescendingly  welcomed  by 
our  educators,  some  benefit  should  bud  and  fructify.  One  of 
the  chief  gains  to  be  gleaned  from  this  coming  down  to  the 
level  and  rank  of  the  complainants  would  be  a  more  accurate 
information  of  the  principles,  aims,  and  method  of  the  Church's 
teaching  circle.  Besides  calling  for  a  change  of  genus  it 
might  even  result  in  a  disagreement. 

No  doubt  it  is  galling  to  have  our  institutions  the  object  of 
the  suspicions  of  politicians,  gross  and  venal  men.  And  al- 
though it  would  be  the  ingenuous  plan  to  observe  a  proud  and 
uncommunicative  mien,  the  worldly-wise  plan  calls  for  an  in- 
vitation by  the  Catholic  educators  to  such  men  to  soften  the 
blow,  if  it  is  to  come. 

All  legislatures,  especially  in  the  South,  are  letting  gossip 
fly  of  universal  and  compulsory  education.  Withal  there  is 
still  abroad  that  principle  of  policy — the  State  first  and  any 
form  of  creed  afterward.  Yet  our  Public  Schools  are  protected 
by  law  in  listing  the  Protestant  Version  of  the  Catholic  Bible 
as  a  textbook,  not  of  literature,  but  of  religion.  Nothing  so 
intolerant  is  to  be  met  with  in  Catholic  schools. 

After  some  time  we  may  expect  to  distribute  Catholic  edu- 
cation from  bonded  premises  with  an  allowance  for  three 
months  at  a  time.  Our  books  may  be  compiled  by  bonded 
teachers  who,  whilst  they  select  prose  and  poetry  readings  for 
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the  scholars,  must  drain  off  the  light  wines  and  refreshing 
beverages  of  Catholic  belief  and  Catholic  sentiment. 

It  behooves  us  to  answer  in  a  manner  copied  from  Monroe, 
that  in  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise,  the 
occasion  has  been  deemed  proper  for  asserting  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  it  has  as- 
sumed and  maintained  is  not  to  be  considered  a  subject  for 
future  colonization  of  any  State's  power.  Confiscation  easily 
follows  colonization. 

Before  thinking  of  surrendering  our  schools  and  teaching 
staffs  to  the  surveillance  of  politicians,  candid  and  sturdy  rea- 
sons for  their  presence  should  be  submitted  for  instruction. 
And  finally  a  vigorous,  well-made  protest  to  any  plan  that 
would  control  the  child  as  a  State's  ward. 

J.  J.  O'RiORDAN. 

Sanford,  Florida. 


DEOLARATION  OF  NULLITY  IN  MATBIMONIAL  OASE. 

Qu.  Canon  1990  of  the  Code  enumerates  certain  cases  which  are 
excepted  from  the  regular  procedure  for  matrimonial  trials  as  regards 
nullity.  These  cases  would  seem  to  suppose  there  was  a  species  or 
"  -forma  matrimonii  ".     Hence  the  following  query: 

1.  If,  in  contravention  of  the  Ne  t enter e  Decree  or  of  Canon  1094, 
a  Catholic  and  a  baptized  or  unbaptized  non-Catholic  attempt  mar- 
riage in  a  registry  office,  with  or  without  witnesses,  is  there  in  this 
case  a  species  or  "  forma  matrimonii  "  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic? 

2.  If,  in  the  same  case,  at  a  later  time  and  for  good  reasons,  the 
Catholic  separates  from  the  other  party  and  is  firmly  resolved  never 
to  renew  such  cohabitation,  and  if  there  is  an  authentic  document 
that  the  marriage  was  an  attempt  as  above  described,  it  being  certain 
that  no  subsequent  canonical  validation  took  place,  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  a  matrimonial  trial  as  to  the  nullity  of  such 
a  marriage;  and  if  so,  would  it  have  to  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  Canons  1966-1989  of  the  Code?  In  a  word,  what  procedure 
should  be  followed? 

Resp.  The  special  form  of  trial  prescribed  by  Benedict 
XIV  in  the  Constitution  Dei  Miseratione,  3  November,  1741, 
which  had  remained  in  force  till  the  publication  of  the  Code, 
was  obligatory  in  all  matrimonial  causes  involving  the  validity 
of  the  contract.     Among  other  things  it  required  two  sentences 
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for  the  nullity  of  a  prior  marriage  before  another  could  be 
permitted. 

Changed  conditions  and  the  growing  number  of  pleas  for 
nullity  consequent  upon  the  spread  of  the  modern  divorce  evil 
made  it  difficult,  particularly  in  certain  countries,  to  observe 
all  the  formalities  of  a  regular  trial  in  every  case;  this,  besides, 
seemed  often  unnecessary.  The  Holy  See,  therefore,  author- 
ized some  Ordinaries,  when  the  nullity  of  a  marriage  was  quite 
clear,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  after  an  extra-judicial  in- 
vestigation and  without  necessity  of  appeal  for  a  second 
judgment/ 

A  decree  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Inquisition  dated  5  June, 
1889,  extended  this  concession  to  the  whole  Church  and  per- 
mitted the  simplified  procedure  whenever  it  was  certain  that 
the  marriage  was  null  because  of  one  of  the  following  impedi- 
ments :  disparity  of  cult,  bond  of  previous  marriage,  consan- 
guinity, licit  affinity,  spiritual  relationship,  and  clandestinity 
in  places  where  the  decree  Tametsi  was  in  force. 

Like  the  Constitution  Dei  Miserationey  the  new  Code  de- 
mands that  matrimonial  causes  of  nullity  be  adjudicated  in 
formal  trial  (Can.  1966- 1989)  ;  and  like  the  decree  of  1889, 
it  allows  Ordinaries  to  dispense  with  the  regular  judicial  pro- 
cedure and  to  be  satisfied  with  one  sentence  in  certain  cases, 
namely,  when  the  marriage  is  clearly  invalid  because  of  dis- 
parity of  cult.  Sacred  Orders,  Solemn  Vow,  bond  of  previous 
contract,  consanguinity,  affinity,  spiritual  relationship  (Can. 
1990).  It  will  be  noticed  that,  whilst  Sacred  Orders  and 
Solemn  Vow  are  added  here  to  the  list  as  given  in  the  decree 
of  1889,  clandestinity,  on  the  contrary,  or  lack  of  substantial 
form,  is  not  mentioned.  Under  the  present  law,  then,  if  a 
marriage  is  challenged  on  the  ground  of  clandestinity,  be- 
cause, for  example,  the  priest  who  assisted  at  it  apj>arently 
had  neither  ordinary  nor  delegated  jurisdiction  or  did  not  ask 
and  receive  the  consent,  etc.  (Can.  1965),  a  formal  trial  is 
necessary  with  a  twofold  sentence.^ 

But  the  case  is  altogether  different  if  there  has  been  no 
marriage  before  the  Church,  in  facie  Ecclesiae,  and  no  inter- 

1  Answer  of  Holy  Office  to  the  Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne,  20  March,  1889. 

2  See  example  in  A.  A.  S.,  April,  1919,  p.  154. 
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vention  of  her  representative.  To  such  unions,  when  formed 
by  Catholics  who  are  subject  to  the  law  of  clandestinity,  the 
Church  denies  even  the  appearance  of  marriage.  ''  In  locis 
ubi  viget  Tridentinum,  si  matrimonium  initum  fuit  sine  forma 
substantiali,  nee  speciem  nee  formam  matri'monii  habebit  et 
merus  concubinatus  dicendus  erit  ".^  The  S.  Congregation  of 
the  Council  decided,  and  Leo  XIII  approved  the  decision,  that 
merely  civil  marriages  did  not  produce  the  impediment  of 
public  decency,  although  it  used  to  arise  from  invalid  mar- 
riages even  if  they  were  invalid  for  want  of  the  required  form.* 
In  the  decree  of  the  Holy  Office,  20  February,  1888,  these 
unions  are  assimilated  to  concubinage  and  in  several  other  offi- 
cial documents  they  are  explicitly  spoken  of  as  concubinage.^ 

Now,  a  publicly  concubinal  union  can  certainly  be  dissolved 
and  marriage  permitted  without  going  through  the  formalities 
of  a  regular  trial ;  and  hence  it  was  concluded,  even  before  the 
decree  of  1889,  that  a  marriage  contracted  without  the  substan- 
tial form  in  places  in  which  it  was  necessary,  could  be  de- 
clared null  without  any  judicial  procedure  and  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Defensor  Matrimonii.  Regularly  the  matter 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  Ordinary,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of 
prudence  than  of  strict  legal  necessity.^ 

The  present  law  must,  no  doubt,  be  interpreted  in  the  same 
sense;  for,  besides  the  lack  of  explicit  contrar)^  indication  in 
the  text,  there  is  the  forceful  consideration  that  in  the  other 
interpretation  a  formal  trial  and  two  sentences  would  now 
be  required  to  decide  that  a  marriage  contracted  by  a  Catholic 
without  a  priest  and  witnesses  is  invalid;  whereas  so  many 
other  cases  which  are  less  clear  may  still  be  decided  by  an 
extra-judicial  investigation  and  a  single  sentence. 

This  does  not  apply,  as  is  evident,  to  marriages  of  infidels, 
which  are  not  governed  by  ecclesiastical  laws;  nor,  as  was 
explicitly  declared,  to  marriages  of  heretics.  As  long  as  these 
are  contracted  in  the  form  commonly  used  in  the  place,  they 

3  Gasparri,  De  Mairimonio,  n.  240. 

*  13,  17  March,  1879;  A.  S.  S.,  vol.  XII,  p.  147-176;  vol.  XIII,  p.  126. 

5  H.  O.,  21  August,  1861;  S.  Pen.,  15  January,  1866;  S.  C.  C,  31  July,  1867  j 
cf.  Wernz,  Jus  Matrtmonmle  Ecdesiae  Catholicae,  n.  29,  207,  2ii;  De  Smet^ 
Betrothment  and  Marriage,  n.  92. 

«  Causa  Trevirensis,  S.  C.  C,  29  January,  1853 ;  De  Becker,  De  Sponsalibus 
et  Mairimonio,  p.  482. 
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have,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  at  least  the  appearance  of 
marriages,  even  if  they  would  be  invalid  because  heretics  would 
happen  to  be  bound  by  the  decree  Tametsi  in  that  locality/ 
According  to  Wernz,  a  marriage  contracted  by  a  heretic  under 
these  circumstances,  with  a  Catholic,  would  also  be  considered 
as  having  the  appearance  of  marriage  for  the  heretic.^ 

The  same  recognition  is  refused  to  these  marriages,  when 
attempted  by  Catholics,  for  special  obvious  reasons;  but  as 
attempts  they  are  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  impediment  of 
crime  (Can.  1075),  and  to  render  the  offender  liable  to  ex- 
communication (Can,  2388),  as  is  expressly  stated  in  the  law. 
To  them  may  be  applied  a  sanatio  in  radice.^ 


DE  MATRIMONII  OONBUMMATIONE. 

Protractae  discussiones  infoecundae  esse  solent.  At,  cum 
hie  ^  habeatur  nova  atque  inaudita  doctrina,  cum  maximi  mo- 
menti  in  praxi  consectariis,  quippe  juxta  quam  innumerabilia 
Matrimonia,  hucusque  considerata  ut  indissolubilia,  dissolvi 
possint;  cum  juxta  eam  prorsus  immutanda  sit  doctrina  Catho- 
lica  hucusque  tradita;  imo  et  Codex  Juris  Canonici,  vix  in 
lucem  editus,  jam  emendandus  veniat;  cum  insuper  clarissimus 
hujus  doctrinae  Auctor  se  veritatem  quaerere  fateatur,  liben- 
tissime  arripiam,  quam  generosus  hujus  ephemeridis  editor 
mihi  concessit  occasionem,  solvendi  quae  solvenda  vel  de- 
claranda  videntur. 

Perpauca  igitur  respondebo  ad  "  Responsa  quaedam  ad  anirn- 
adversiones  praecedentes  'V  quibus  finaliter  adjungam  quae 
sit  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  de  hac  materia  doctrina. 

Immensissime  frustratus  eram  in  exspectatione  mea  legens 
supradicta  "  Episcopi  "  responsa.  Summo  jure,  ni  fallor,  ex- 
spectare  poteram,  ut  cl.  Auctor  novam  suam  doctrinam,  quam 
gratis  omnino  proposuit,  solidis  jam  argumentis  stabiliret  vel 
argumenta  mea  refutaret. 

"^  Instruction  of  the  S.  C.  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  16 
September,  1824;  C.  P.  F.,  n.  1235. 

*  L.  c,  n.  29,  note  11. 

®  S.  C.  Inq.,  6  September,  1876;  3  April,  1878;  2  July,  1892;  Wernz,  1.  c, 
n.  207. 

1  EccL.  Review,  April,  1919,  pp.  426  seqq. 

2  EccL.  Review,  June,  1919,  p.  688. 
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Contrarium  accidit.  Nee  suam  doctrinam  ullo  solido  argu- 
mento  probat,  nee  meam  refutat.  Praeteriens  argumenta  mea, 
quaedam  offert  responsa,  quae,  ut  mox  patebit,  omnino  non 
sunt  ad  rem,  et  postea  eoncludit :  ''  Causa  igitur  finita  est — 
utinam  finiatur  et  error!  " 

Charaeter  totius  argumentationis  est:  Stat  pro  ratione 
voluntas! 

Incipit  el.  Auetor  '*  Responsa  quaedam  " :  ''  Nolim  Adver- 
sarius  appellari :  veritatem  quaero,  non  vietoriam."  Respon- 
deo,  per  transennam  quia  ad  rem  non  pertinet:  Ubi  habetur 
controversio  habentur  sententiae  oppositae  seu  adversariae, 
quarum  auetores  relate  ad  invieem  sunt  "adversarii/'  Terminus 
hie  sine  ullo  eharaetere  martiali  adhiberi  potest  et  de  faeto 
adhibetur  in  quavis  diseussione.  Faveat  el.  Auetor  admittere 
me  non  seripsisse  inflatum  aliquo  spiritu  bellieoso. 

Vis  argumenti  ex  eveetione  Matrimonii  ad  primaevam  in- 
stitutionem  eertissime  non  effugit  "  Mikosam ",  etiamsi  el. 
Auetor  hoe  deelarat.  Admitto,  eum  tota  sehola  Catholiea, 
Christum  revoeasse  Matrimonium  Christianorum  ad  primaevam 
perfeetionem,  i.  e.  ad  unitatem  et  indissolubilitatem.  Non 
tamen  admitto  Christum  restituisse  Matrimonio  omnia  praero- 
gativa  status  naturae  integri  et  nominatim  exeludo  praeroga- 
tivam  fruetuositatis,  quam  Auetor  tamquam  fundamentum  in- 
dissolubilitatis  habere  videtur.^ 

Revera,  quod  et  el.  Auetor  admittit  quamquam  sensu  valde 
diverso,  Matrimonium  debet  esse  quoad  essentialia  perfeetum 
ut  sit  indissolubile;  et  proinde  diei  potest:  Illud  solum  Matri- 
monium, in  quo  eonjuges  faeti  sunt  una  earo,  seu  quod  habet 
rationem  Saeramenti  integre  speetati,  seu  quod  eonsummatum 
est,  a  Christo  revoeatum  est  ad  primaevam  perfeetionem  et 
proinde  tam  extrinseee  quam  intrinseee  indissolubile  est. 

Ad  ea,  quae  el.  Auetor  habet :  "  Dietum  est  *  praehabito 
utriusque  eonsensu  '  tantum  ad  innuendum  prolem  habendi 
desiderium  idque  solum  p>osse  eo  paeto  eausam  suffieientem 
esse  dissolutionis  ",  dieo  : 

a.  Ubi  Canon  1119  Codieis  Juris  Canoniei  statuit  Matri- 
monium ratum  dissolvi  posse  a  Sede  Apostolica  utraque  parte 
rogante  vel  alterutra  etsi  altera  sit  invita,  nemini  eompetere  jus 
requirendi  utriusque  eonsensum. 

8  EccL.  Review,  April,  1919,  p.  426,  no.  i. 
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b.  Prolem  habendi  desiderium  non  esse  unicam  causam  dis- 
pensationis  super  Matrimonium  ratum. 

c.  Auctorem  loqui  de  Matrimoniis  sterilium  seu  de  iis  per- 
sonis,  quae  prolem  habere  non  possunt.  Desiderium  proinde 
prolem  habendi  est  Utopia  in  sterilibus  et  hoc  desiderium  nun- 
quam  a  Sede  Apostolica  considerabitur  ut  "  justa  causa ". 
Prosequitur  cl.  Auctor  in  sequenti  linea :  "Vir  autem  sive  mulier 
sterilis  incapax  est  copulae  per  se  aptae  ad  generationem,  licet 
per  accidens,  puta  {>er  miraculum,  habeatur  generatio."  .  .  . 
"  Sterilitas,  sive  sit  per  se  sive  per  accidens,  semper  efficit  ut 
tam  vir  quam  mulier  sit  incapax  copulae  per  se  aptae  ad 
generationem/'  et  postea,  adducens  quae  statui  in  praecedenti 
articulo :  "  In  hypothesi  cl.  Adversarii  matrimonium  ratum 
inter  steriles  non  existeret,  quia  laborarent  impedimento  im- 
potentiae  ",  concludit:  *'  Quam  perperam  hoc  asseratur  viderit 
lector." 

Age  vero.  Lehmkuhl,  concordans  cum  omnibus  Theologis 
et  Canonistis,  ipsissimis  Auctoris  verbis  utens,  impotentiam 
definit:  Defectus,  propter  quem  conjuges  non  possunt  copulam 
habere  per  se  aptam  ad  generationem ;  *  dum  S.  Alphonsus, 
quem  cl.  Auctor  in  articulo  priori  tamquam  patronum  suum 
allegat,  ait:  "  Impotentia  est  ilia  propter  quam  conjuges  non 
possunt  copulam  habere  per  se  aptam  ad  generationem;  unde 
sicut  validum  est  matrimonium  inter  eos,  qui  possunt  copulari, 
esto  per  accidens  nequeunt  generare,  puta  quia  steriles  aut  senes, 
vel  quia  femina  semen  non  retinet,  ita  nullum  est  matrimonium 
inter  eos  qui  nequeunt  consummare  eo  actu,  quo  ex  se  esset 
possibilis  generatio.*'  * 

Vindicet  cl.  Auctor  S.  Thomae  doctrinam,  quae,  ut  dicit, 
"  decursu  saeculorum  immerito  est  i>osthabita  " ;  sed,  quaeso, 
non  adducat  Angelicum  tamquam  huius  novae  doctrinae  pro- 
pugnatorem !  S.  Thomas  dicit  bonum  prolis  essentielissimum 
esse  in  Matrimonio." 

Hoc  bonum  prolis,  quod  requirit  absolutam  necessitatem  ut 
adsit  facultas  ita  utendi  Matrimonio,  ut  proles  generari  pnDssit, 
seu,  ut  cl.  Auctoris  verbis  utar,  capacitas  perficiendi  copulam 
per  se  aptam  ad  generationem,  est  ita  essentiale  ut  sine  hoc 

*  Lehmkuhl,  Theal  Mor.,  Vol.  II. 

5  S.  Alph.,  Theol  Mor.,  Libr.  VI,  n.  1096. 

«  Summa  Theol.  Ill,  Suppl.  9,  XLIX,  art.  3,  c. 
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Matrimonium  haberi  non  possit.  Inde  idem  S.  Doctor  docet : 
*'  Impedimenta  autem,  quae  contrariantur  his,  quae  sunt  de 
essentia  matrimonii,  faciunt,  ut  non  sit  verum  matrimonium."  ^ 
Ergo,  nisi  adsit  facultas  perficiendi  copulam  perfectam,  ex 
S.  Thomae  doctrina  non  habetur  Matrimonium.  Docet  Angeli- 
cus,  quod  senes,  quamvis  non  possent  generare,  tamen  Matri- 
monium inire  possunt.^ 

Copula  ergo  senium,  ex  qua  non  sequitur  generation  ex  S. 
Thomae  doctrina,  ut  copula  perfecta  habetur. 

Luce  clarius  itaque  patet  Matrimonium  sterilium,  prout  ab 
Auetore  proponitur,  scilicet  cum  incapacitate  perficiendi  copulam 
perfectam,  ex  auctoritate  SS.  Thomae  et  Alphonsi,  ut  de 
omnibus  aliis  Theologis  taceam,  laborare  impedimento  im- 
potentiae,  quod,  cum  sit  impedimentum  dirimens  de  jure 
naturali,  reddit  Matrimonium  nullum  et  mere  concubinatum. 
Ambigua  sunt,  quae  profert  cl.  Auctor  circa  conceptum  S. 
Thomae  relate  ad  doctrinam  Aristotelis  et  theoriam  embryolo- 
gicam  modernam.  In  priori  etenim  articulo  ^  statuit  S. 
Thomam  premere  vestigia  Aristotelis,  in  "  Responsa  "  ^°  autem 
solummodo  "Aristotelis  vestigia  premere  videri  potest"  :  Auctor 
anceps  haeret,  sed,  quidquid  sit,  persuasum  habet,  S.  Thomam 
docuisse  **id  quod  antecessores  nostri  scire  omnino  non  poterant, 
et  proinde  tamquam  patronum  suae  doctrinae  eum  proponit. 
In  facto  autem  est  sic.  S.  Thomas  revera  sequitur  Aristotelem, 
ut  ex  facili  videri  licet  in  Summa  Theol.  P.  III.  a.  5  ad  3  et 
alibi  passim ;  et  ea,  quae  Aristoteles  et  S.  Thomas,  vestigia 
ejus  premens,  docent,  non  quadrant  cum  doctrina  physiologica 
hodierna.  Nihilominus  dilucidissime  S.  Thomas  docet,  quid 
requiratur  ad  ineundum  et  consummandum  Matrimonium  et 
quid  sit  copula  perfecta,  enucleate  ac  perspicue  ostendens,  fun- 
damentum  suae  doctrinae  non  dependere  a  physiologica 
moderna. 

Ulterius  addam  :  Utrumque  sexum  praebere  aliquid  essentiale 
ad  generationem  in  sensu  moderno,  profecto  non  est  detectio 
huius  saeculi.     Notum  est  enim  Gallenum  et  Hippocraten  jam 

''  Summa  Theol.  Ill,  Suppl.  9,  L,  art.  unic.  c. 
8  Summa  Theol.  Ill,  Suppl.  9,  LVIII,  art.  i  ad  3. 
»  EccL.  Review,  April,  1919,  p.  430. 
10  EccL.  Review,  June,  1919,  p.  689. 
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de  ovariis  locutos  fuisse  eaque  appellasse  "  testes  muliebres  ". 
Insuper  systema  embryologicum,  prout  hodie  docetur,  jam 
saeculo  17°  a  medicis  Hollandicis  Van  Graaf  et  Leeuwenhoek 
docebatur. 

Non  inferat,  quaeso,  cl.  Auctor  me  laborare  obstinate  con- 
servatismo,  vel  ignorare  aut  rejicere  doctrinas  physialogicas 
hodiernas.  Certissime,  aio,  ut  generatio  sequatur,  requiruntur 
nemasperma  et  ovulum  cum  vesicula  germinativa,  quod  in 
vesicula  Graafiana  continetur.  Hae  vesiculae  Graafianae  in- 
tumescunt  et  tempore  menstruationis  rumpuntur.  Sanguis 
menstrualis  emittitur  et  ovulum  per  tubas  Fallopianas  in  utero 
introducitur.  Foecundatur  ovulum  vel  non.  In  primo  casu 
in  utero  retinetur  et  evolutio  embryologica  incipit.  In  secundo 
casu  emittitur  cum  sanguine  menstruali  vel  paulo  post.  Haec 
est  doctrina  moderna  et  vera  et  cui — quod  obstupefaciet  Auc- 
torem! — Ecclesia  adhaeret,  et  cui  ego  quoque  subscribe.  Hac 
doctrina  physiologica  perfectissime  nota  et  sine  haesitatione 
accepta,  nihilominus  Ecclesia,  tota  schola  Catholica,  omnes 
Theologi  et  Canonistae  definiunt  copulam  perfectam :  ea  ex 
qua  per  se  generatio  sequitur  vel  sequi  potest,  etsi  per  accidens 
non  sequatur.  Aliis  verbis :  copula  quae  de  se,  seu  ex  se  seu 
qua  copula  sufficiens  est  ad  producendam  conceptionem. 

Si  vir  et  mulier  potentes  sunt,  de  his  solis  enim  loquimur 
cum  secus  non  habeatur  Matrimonium,  et  perficiunt  actum 
conjugalem,  sequitur  generatio  actiialiter,  vel  ob  aliquid  extra 
copulam  et  independens  ah  ea  conceptio  non  locum  habet  ac- 
tualiter  et  sic  generatio  sequitur  patentialitcr  tantum.  Sed 
tum  in  primo,  tum  in  secundo  casu  ex  parte  copulae  nihil 
aliud  requiritur,  cum  copula,  qua  copula  seu  per  se,  est  suffi- 
ciens ad  conceptionem.  Immerito  ergo  dicit  cl.  Auctor  relate 
ad  copulam  ex  qua  hie  et  nunc  generatio  non  sequitur:  "  Quod 
si  nullatenus  per  medium  adhibitum  finis  obtineatur,  patet 
medium  istud  esse  ineptum."  ^^  Plurimae  matresfamilias, 
quae  ex  prima  copula  non  conceperunt,  profecto  testari  possunt, 
medium  hoc  per  se  esse  aptissimum !  ^^      Ad  finem  veniam. 

Nee  iterum  in  hac  ephemeride  redibo  ad  defendendam  Ec- 
•clesiae  quoad  hoc  doctrinam,  quae,  ni  fallor,  sat  superque  ex 

11  EccL.  Review,  April,  1919,  p.  428. 

*2  EccL.  Review,  June,  1919.  pp.  688  seqq. 
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supradictis  et  ex  articulo  "  De  Matrimonii  Consummatione " 
mensis  praeteriti  elucescit.  Protractae  discussiones,  ut  jam 
supra  innui,  infoecundae  esse  solent,  et  insuper,  velata  facie  dis- 
cutere  mihi  displicit.  Brevissime,  ne  cocta  coquere  videar, 
concludo : 

Finis  intrinsecus  et  essentialis  Matrimonii  est  multiplicatio 
generis  humani. 

Sine  generatione  actuali  vel  possibili  Matrimonium  non 
concipitur. 

Copula  perfecta  est  ilia  quae  ex  se  est  apta  ad  generationem. 
Steriles  possunt  peragere  copulam  perfectam,  sed  ob  aliquid 
accidentale  genera tio  non  sequitur.  Prima  vice  perficientes 
actum  conjugalem,  ponunt  actum  ex  qua  per  se  generatio  sequi 
potest,  etsi  per  accidens  certissime  non  sequatur ;  fiunt  una  caro 
et  Matrimonium  consummant. 

Matrimonia  sterilium,  et  ea  quae  sunt  sine  stirpe,  post 
primam  copulam  dissolvi  nequeunt. 

Matrimonia  sterilium,  in  sensu  Auctoris,  non  sunt  Matri- 
monia, sed  meri  concubinatus ; — dissolvi  possunt,  imo  qudm 
citius  dissolvantur ! 

Argumenta  quae  Auctor  attulit  non  sunt  ad  rem.  Nomin- 
atim  SS.  Alphonsus  et  Thomas  sunt  infensissimi  inimici  hujus 
novae  doctrinae. 

Haec  nova  doctrina  est  falsa  et  perniciosa  et  omnino  aliena 
a  totius  Scholae  Catholicae  doctrinis  et  Ecclesiae  et  Fidelium 
sensu. 

Doctrina  moderna  embryologica  perfectissime  nota  est  Ec- 
clesiae; sed  propter  hoc  Eoclesia  "  cui  tota  de  Sacramentis  est 
cura  concredita  "  ^^  non  mutavit  judicium  de  validitate  Matri- 
moniorum  sterilium. 

"  Si  quis  dixerit,  causas  matrimonial es  non  spectare  ad 
judices  ecclesiasticos,  anathema  sit."  ^* 

MiKOSA. 

Nota. — Rationibus  et  argumentis  ex  utraque  parte  semel  et  iterum 
allatis  controversia  pro  nunc  conclitditur.  —  Moderator  Eccl.  Re- 
view. 

5  3  Pius  VI  in  ep.  ad  episc.  Motulens,  17  Sept.,  1788. 
1*  Cone.  Trid.,  Scss.  24,  can.  12. 
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DISPENSATION  PROM  MAEBIAGE  IMPEDIMENTS. 

Qu.  On  the  25  April,  1918,  a  decree  of  the  Consistorial  Congre- 
gation changed  one  of  the  laws  of  the  new  Code,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  special  faculties  to  the  Ordinaries  of  the  United  States  and  some 
other  countries. 

The  decree  states  that  the  "  local  Ordinaries  may  dispense  for  a 
similar  period  of  five  years  from  the  greater  diriment  impediments  of 
the  ecclesiastical  law  .  .  .  and  also  from  the  impedient  impediment 
of  mixed  religion,  if  the  petition  for  the  dispensation  has  been  sent  to 
the  Holy  See,  and  in  the  meantime  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  dispen- 
sation supervenes," 

Have  the  local  Ordinaries  faculties  to  dispense  directly  from  this 
impediment,  ot  must  the  petition  be  sent  in  all  cases  to  the  Holy  See? 

Parochus. 

Res  p.  The  decree  *'  Proxima  Sacra  Pentecostes  ",  mentioned 
in  the  query,  provides  that  local  Ordinaries  may  dispense 
from  major  impediments  and  from  mixta  religio  only  **  si 
petitio  dispensationis  ad  Sanctam  Sedem  missa  sit  et  urgens 
necessitas  dispensandi  supervenerit,  pendente  recursu."  ^  This 
would  mean  that  Ordinaries  can  dispense  directly  from  these 
impediments,  provided  that  two  conditions  are  fulfilled:  viz., 
that  the  petition  for  dispensation  is  already  sent  to  Rome, 
and  that  thereafter  an  urgent  necessity  for  dispensation  arises, 
"  pendente  recursu  ". 

However,  the  decree  "  Decreto  diei  25  Aprilis  "  ^  has  for 
the  time  being  superseded  the  "  Proxima  Sacra  Pentecostes  ". 
By  this  second  decree,  the  twofold  condition  established  by 
the  "  Proxima  Sacra  Pentecostes "  is  removed  owing  to  the 
difficulties  of  communication  during  the  war.  For  the  present, 
bishops  are  allowed  to  dispense  such  impediments  directly  and 
without  recourse  to  the  Holy  See,  observing  of  course  the 
ordinary  conditions  set  down  in  law  for  such  dispensations, 
and  sending  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  each  year  an  account  of 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  they  have  used  these  faculties. 
A  further  decree,  "  Quamvis  'V  determines  definitely  that  this 
decree  will  remain  in  force  until  "  six  complete  months  after 

1  Cf.  Acta,  I  May,  1918. 

2  Cf.  Acta,  2  September,  1918. 

3  Cf.  Acta,  12  March,  1919. 
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the  nations  engaged  in   the  war  have  signed  the  treaty   of 
peace  ". 

At  the  close  of  the  six  months  period  after  the  signing  of 
peace,  the  ''  Proxima  Sacra  Pentecostes  "  is  automatically  re- 
stored  to    force,    and   the   twofold   condition    must   be   again 

observed. 

E.  F.  M. 


THE  BLESSED  SAOBAMENT  IN  MISSION  OHUROHES. 

Qu.  I  attend  a  chapel  thirteen  miles  distant  from  my  church. 
When  going  there,  twice  a  month,  to  say  Mass,  about  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.,  I  distribute  Communion  to  those  who  can  fast.  Now  and  then 
I  appoint  a  day  when  I  take  with  me  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the 
ciborium,  in  order  to  communicate  those  who  are  inconvenienced  by  a 
long  fast.  Is  this  a  practice  that  could  be  made  a  regular  policy  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  general  public? 

Again:  Would  it  be  permissible  to  take  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
with  me  in  a  lunula,  in  order  to  give  Benediction  with  ostensorium, 
in  the  afternoon,  when  I  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
which  constitutes  the  regular  service  for  the  people  on  such  occasions? 

Resp.  The  canons  "  De  Cultu  SS.  Eucharistlae  "  prohibit 
the  carrying  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  a  journey.  Canon 
1265  §  3  reads:  ''  Nemini  licet  sanctissimam  Eucharistiam 
apud  se  retinere  aut  secum  in  itinere  deferre  ".  The  "  in 
itinere  "  does  not,  as  we  know,  include  a  journey  to  a  sick  per- 
son ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  spirit- 
ual needs  of  a  member  of  the  flock.  It  means  evidently  the 
carrying  about  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  without  a  special 
destination  and  as  a  mere  convenience  in  possible  case  of 
demand  upon  the  priest  to  administer  it  to  the  faithful.  Here 
the  danger  of  irreverence  to  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  apparent, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  law  is  plain.  But  where  there  is  a 
praiseworthy  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pastor  to  give  the 
blessings  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  with  well  guarded  reverence 
to  his  flock,  he  can  not  be  said  merely  to  take  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  on  his  journey,  but  he  takes  a  journey  to  dispense 
the  Blessing  of  the  Sacrament,  just  as  he  does  for  the  sick. 
There  is  no  law  against  a  priest  giving  Holy  Communion  to 
his  people  outside  Mass.  He  may  also  give  Benediction  with 
the   Blessed   Sacrament,   if   the   Ordinary   sanction   it.      The 
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question  of  distance  from  the  habitual  repository  does  not 
seem  to  enter  into  the  positive  law  that  forbids  a  priest  doing 
these  things  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  The  danger 
of  actual  irreverence  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  taking  it  to 
and  from  the  mission  church  is  undoubtedly  a  consideration 
that  would  weigh  with  the  Ordinary  in  permitting  the  practice, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  law  that  positively  forbids  it. 


TEKKITOEIAL  OE  NATIONAL  PAEISH? 

Qu.  A  parish  has  grown  up  mainly  composed  of  foreign  Catholics, 
with  a  pastor  of  their  own  to  look  after  them  as  well  as  all  other 
Catholics  in  the  city.  Through  tke  establishment  of  new  industrial 
plants  the  Catholic  population  increases,  and  a  nxmiber  of  English- 
speaking  Catholics  in  the  growing  city  desire  to  have  a  parish  of  their 
own,  one  that  shall  include  all  the  English-speaking  Catholics  of  the 
territory  comprised  within  the  old  parish.  Unless  these  can  all  be- 
long to  the  new  church,  the  nimiber  of  families  would  be  too  small  to 
justify  the  organization  of  an  exclusively  English-speaking  congre- 
gation. 

The  territories  of  both  parishes  would  of  course  be  coextensive. 
True,  Canon  216  of  the  new  Code  states  distinctly  that  every  new 
parish  henceforth  must  have  definite  boundaries  and  that  no  parishes 
can  be  organized  along  national  or  linguistic  lines.  The  letter  of  the 
law  seems  clear.  On  the  other  side,  the  spirit  of  the  law  has  always 
been  one  of  leniency  toward  the  universal  language  of  the  country 
and  those  who  speak  it.  Is  there  room  for  epikeia  in  interpreting  the 
above  Canon  216? 

Resp.  The  parish  in  question  is  a  "  territorial "  parish, 
although  established  along  linguistic  lines.  The  use  of 
epikeia  is  involved  to  excuse  the  desired  duplication  of  pastors 
and  parishes  within  the  same  territorial  limits.  It  would  seem 
however  that  there  is  no  need  or  warrant  for  using  epikeia 
in  the  case.  For  Canon  216  of  the  Code  leaves  room  for  the 
formation  of  national  or  linguistic  parishes  by  *'  special  apos- 
tolic indult ".  Evidently,  then,  not  epikeia^  but  application 
to  the  Holy  See  for  this  "  special  apostolic  indult "  is  here 
the  proper  mode  of  procedure. 

The  situation  is  certainly  an  anomalous  one.  Propriety  and 
a  sense  of  the  law's  intent  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  given  a 
territorial  parish  and  a  national  parish  within  the  same  terri- 
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torial  limits,  the  territorial  parish  should  employ  the  vernacu- 
lar of  the  country  and  not  a  foreign  tongue.  Consequently 
if  an  indult  is  to  be  sought  it  would  seem  only  fitting  that  it 
should  be  sought  for  the  changing  of  the  foreign  language 
parish  from  a  territorial  to  a  national  parish  status.  Given 
the  Holy  See's  granting  of  such  an  indult,  the  Ordinary  of 
the  diocese  could  establish  the  normal  territorial  parish  regi- 
men for  the  English-speaking  members  of  the  community. 

L.  M.  M. 


DEOEPTION  IlSf  SEOUEING  LIFE  INSUEAIOE. 

Qu.  May  I  ask  the  favor  of  a  solution  of  the  following  case  of 
conscience?  John  Jones  mentions  in  confession  that  he  desires  to 
take  a  life-insurance  policy.  He  tells  the  priest  that  he  fears  the 
doctors  will  not  accept  him,  as  his  own  as  well  as  his  family  history 
is  not  good.  His  mother  and  one  sister  died  of  tuberculosis;  while 
he  himself  was  forced  to  spend  many  months  in  the  West  fighting  the 
dread  disease.  At  that  time  he  drank  heavily;  but  when  he  found 
himself  overcoming  the  disease,  he  ceased  to  be  a  heavy  drinker.  At 
one  period  of  his  life  he  had  been  placed  in  a  sanitarium  after  the 
doctors  declared  he  was  out  of  his  mind. 

The  confessor  to  whom  John  related  these  facts,  told  him  to  make 
the  application  for  the  insurance,  but  to  be  sure  to  give  a  truthful 
answer  to  every  question  put  to  him  by  the  examiners;  declaring  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  doctors  to  find  out  the  physical  condition  of  the 
applicant  and  to  pass  him  if  his  own  condition  was  good,  in  spite  of 
the  discouraging  family  history. 

John  presented  himself  for  the  examination,  but  at  the  last  moment 
his  courage  gave  out,  and  he  did  not  tell  the  truth.  He  declared  that 
he  did  not  know  the  cause  of  his  mother's  death;  he  concealed  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  sister  who  died  of  tuberculosis ;  and  made  no 
mention  of  his  own  past  illness. 

The  examining  physicians  were  satisfied  with  his  physical  condi- 
tion and  passed  him. 

In  due  time  John  received  his  policy,  and  on  it  has  already  paid 
two  instalments.  His  conscience  bothers  him,  however,  and  he  de- 
sires to  know  where  his  duty  lies.  He  does  not  wish  to  give  up  the 
policy  and  thereby  lose  the  amounts  he  has  paid  in  premiums,  nor 
does  he  wish  to  leave  his  family  unprotected;  yet  he  does  not  wish 
to  keep  the  policy  if  it  is  morally  wrong  for  him  to  do  so. 

He  claims  that  the  doctors  take  the  history  of  an  applicant,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  parents,  principally  to  guide  them  in  their  physical 
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examination,  and  that  if  the  examination  shows  the  applicant  to  be 
in  fitting  condition  they  should  not  and  will  not  refuse  him. 

Resp.  The  health  history  of  an  applicant  for  life  insurance 
is  investigated  as  a  precaution  against  possible  mistakes  in 
diagnosis  by  an  experienced  physician.  It  is  of  incidental, 
not  of  essential  value  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  a  risk  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  state  of  health 
of  the  person  applying,  in  consideration  of  a  fixed  premium. 

The  applicant  who  knowingly  conceals  the  truth  in  answer- 
ing the  questions  proposed  sins  against  truth,  and  to  do  so  is 
never  lawful.  As  to  the  contract  which  he  signs,  he  violates 
justice  in  so  far  only  as  the  facts  concealed  definitely  aiTect  the 
probable  duration  of  the  life  upon  which  the  risk  is  taken, 
after  due  physical  examination. 

That  the  applicant  had  improved  from  an  attack  of  tuber- 
culosis to  such  an  extent  that  the  examining  physician  could 
find  no  evidence  of  the  disease  sufficient  to  reject  the  applica- 
tion, favors  the  presumption  of  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  company  to  take  the  risk.  Insurance  companies  as  a  rule 
assume  the  existence  of  a  certain  reluctance  on  the  part  of  ap- 
plicants, who  fear  that  an  unreserved  statement  might  pre- 
judice their  case  and  prevent  a  fair  examination.  This  atti- 
tude of  the  contracting  parties  is  evident  from  the  clauses  in- 
serted in  policies,  to  the  effect  that  subsequent  discovery  of 
misstatements  or  reservations  shall  have  no  effect  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  policy  after  the  expiration  of  a  given  term 
calculated  to  attest  the  normal  condition  of  the  applicant's 
health,  and  showing  that  the  accidental  health  history  has 
had  no  deteriorating  influence  on  the  individual.  Whilst 
therefore  failure  to  answer  the  questions  in  such  cases  is  a 
manifest  wrong,  it  cannot  be  judged  as  an  a  priori  violation 
of  a  contract  which  in  its  very  nature  involves  a  risk  on  the 
part  of  the  company  that  accepts  it. 

Should  any  decided  reverse  set  in  to  demonstrate  that  the 
failure  of  the  insured  to  answer  the  required  questions  oper- 
ated to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  the  company  in  which  he 
is  insured,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  make  provision  for  deducting 
what  may  be  due  in  equity  to  the  company  when  the  policy 
matures. 
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MASS  WITHOUT  SEKVER. 

Qu.  For  many  years  the  Ordinary,  in  virtue  of  faculties  imparted 
by  the  Holy  See,  has  given  some  of  his  priests  permission  to  say  Mass 
privately  without  a  server  (sine  ministra) .  May  this  privilege  be 
still  used,  though  the  Ordinary,  since  the  publication  of  the  new 
Code,  has  received  no  renewal  of  the  faculty  above  mentioned? 

Resp,  The  right  of  bishops  to  permit  priests  to  celebrate 
Mass  without  a  server  ceases  under  the  new  legislation,  which 
recalls  all  power  to  grant  the  faculties  that  included  this  and 
similar  privileges.  But  there  remains  the  dispensation  of 
necessity,  as  when  a  priest  would  have  to  abstain  from  cele- 
brating Mass  altogether  unless  he  were  dispensed  from  having 
a  server.  The  purpose  of  the  rubrics  and  kindred  ordinances 
regarding  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  to  safeguard  the  decorum  and 
reverence  befitting  the  solemn  rite,  but  not  to  prevent  its  being 
offered  even  as  a  private  act  for  the  consolation  of  the  priest 
who  desires  to  give  honor  to  God  thereby.  Such  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  theologians  generally;  and  it  holds  good  under 
the  new  legislation  as  under  the  old. 


OOMMUNION  TO  THE  SIOK  NON-FASTING. 

Qu.  Is  there  any  decree  that  permits  religious  (infirm  or  sick  for 
a  long  time)  to  receive  Holy  Communion  daily  or  frequently  without 
observing  the  prescribed  fast?     I  am  told  there  is. 

Resp.  The  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  permits  persons,  reli- 
gious or  lay,  who  have  been  ill  for  a  month  and  who  so  con- 
tinue without  definite  prospect  of  early  recovery,  to  receive 
Holy  Communion  once  or  twice  a  week,  even  after  having  taken 
medicine  or  some  liquid  nourishment.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
such  persons  be  confined  to  bed;  they  enjoy  the  privilege  even 
if  they  are  able  to  be  up  for  some  hours  every  day  (S.  C. 
Cone,  6  March,  1907).  This  is  the  only  rule  we  know  on 
the  subject. 


Criticisms  anb  flotes. 
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THE  OATHOLIO  STDDEBT'S  "AIDS"  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
BIBLE.  By  Hugh  Pope,  O.P.,  S.T.M.,  D.S.S.,  Late  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Oollegio  Angelico,  Borne.  With  a  Preface 
by  Cardinal  Gasquet,  O.S.B.  Vol.  II.  The  New  Testament  (The 
Gospels).  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers.  1918 
Pp.  408. 

Father  Pope's  first  volume,  which  appeared  in  1913,  on  the  Old 
Testament,  was  perhaps  not  at  once  appreciated  as  it  deserved.  It 
was  so  entirely  novel  in  its  concept  of  a  textbook  of  Introduction  to 
the  Bible  that  it  was  regarded  as  supplementary  rather  than  funda- 
mental. The  title  "  Aids  "  helped  the  momentary  impression.  But 
those  who  have  used  the  book  since  must  have  realized  what  an  im- 
mense amount  of  simplified  erudition  goes  into  the  make-up  of  that 
first  volume.  It  satisfies  on  all  accounts,  except  that  it  did  not  cover 
the  New  Testament.  That  lack,  however,  is  now  supplied,  at  least  in 
its  main  outline,  in  the  ^^Aids  "  to  the  study  of  the  Gospels,  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  Scriptural  fulfilment. 

The  author  anticipates  our  judgment  that  this  second  volume  should 
differ  so  largely  from  its  predecessor.  But  the  difference  is  mainly 
one  of  extent  in  entering  upon  questions  of  moment  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  seek  in  the  Bible  not  merely  sacred  history  but  also  positive 
religious  truth.  Apart  from  the  questions  of  what  constitutes  the 
Canon,  and  Inspiration,  its  nature  and  extent,  and  of  the  historical 
data  that  illustrate  and  confirm  the  Biblical  account,  the  order  in 
which  Father  Pope  develops  his  theme  remains  the  same  in  both 
volumes.  The  figure  of  the  Messias,  foreshadowed  all  through  the 
Old  Testament,  is  introduced  by  a  description  of  the  times,  the  scenes, 
the  leading  world  activities  among  Jew  and  Gentile,  that  makes  us 
understand  not  merely  the  full  purpose  of  His  coming,  but  the  manner 
of  His  reception  by  the  various  religious  and  secular  classes  to  whom 
the  Gospel  was  to  appeal. 

Jewish  life  in  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  genius  of  the  people  and  of  the  language  in  which  our  Lord 
spoke,  make  us  more  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  teaching  itself. 
But  the  fact  that  it  is  all  a  final  interpretation,  the  last  written  record 
and  illustration  in  fulfilment  of  what  precedes,  as  described  in  the 
Old  Law  and  the  Prophets,  calls  for  assurance  regarding  the  accu- 
racy of  transmission  of  the  text  in  its  original  form.  Not  only  is  the 
written  word  of  the  Bible,  though  divinely  inspired,  a  hiunan  and 
therefore  essentially  defective  mediiun  of  manifesting  what  Christ 
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was  and  what  He  taught,  but  the  original  writing  of  it  has  suffered 
from  being  translated  into  tongues  that  are  far  removed  from  the 
modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  from  all  the  experiences  that  influence 
human  utterance,  with  which  the  first  writers  were  familiar.  Every 
language  into  which  the  original  has  been  translated  has  had  its 
periods  of  change  that  may  throw  doubt  on  the  meaning  of  the  same 
word  in  subsequent  ages.  All  this  demands  the  application  of  critical 
methtxis  in  interpretation.  The  student  is  to  be  guided  by  rules  of 
grammatical,  historical,  and  philosophical  criticism,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  make  careful  discriminations  and  examinations  of  objections 
raised  by  those  who  view  the  Bible  with  different  prejudices  or  pre- 
conceptions. To  understand  these  essential  preliminaries  for  the  righi 
use  of  the  Bible,  Father  Pope  furnishes  us  the  necessary  material; 
and  it  is  not  overstating  the  matter  from  the  practical  standpoint  of  a 
teacher,  to  say  that  he  has  covered  the  ground  to  be  explained  with 
admirable  exactness  and  completeness  for  the  average  student. 

Besides  the  historical  and  critical  introduction,  the  author  under- 
takes the  analysis  of  the  Gospels,  compares  them,  points  out  their 
differences,  thus  solving  in  a  quite  satisfying  way  for  the  honest  critic 
what  is  called  the  Synoptic  Problem.  He  points  his  analysis  by  the 
definite  statement  of  the  Catholic  position  as  given  in  the  authoritative 
decisions  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission.  Maps,  inscriptions, 
and  a  good  topical  index  complete  a  volume  that  marks  a  definite  ad- 
vance in  supplying  the  student  with  "  aids  "  for  a  conscientious  and 
intelligent  study  of  the  New  Testament. 

THE  PEINOIPLES  OP  OHEISTIAN  APOLOGETICS.  An  Exposition  of 
the  Intellectual  Basis  of  the  Christian  Eeligion.  Specifically  written 
for  Senior  Students.  By  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Walshe.  Lon|^ans,  Green 
and  Co.,  London  and  New  York.     1919.     Pp.  xv— 252. 

To  those  who  keep  abreast  with  the  ever-growing  literature  of 
Apologetics  it  may  seem  as  though  an  apology  were  due  them  when 
one  calls  attention  to  a  new  book  on  the  familiar  theme.  This,  how- 
ever, were  to  take  a  very  narrow  view  of  so  vital  a  discipline.  The 
defenders  of  the  faith  must  have  an  eye  on  the  intellectual  temper 
of  the  times,  in  order  to  present  the  claims  of  religion  in  such  a  light 
and  with  such  motives  as  will  gain  for  them  a  hearing.  But  the  rest- 
less mind  of  the  age  is  like  the  areopagites  of  old,  forever  "  seeking 
something  new".  And  so  those  who  would  make  themselves  all  things 
to  all  men,  and  be  like  Paul  a  debtor  to  the  Greek  and  the  stranger 
no  less  than  to  the  children  of  the  household,  must  be  able  to  fit  their 
message  to  the  mental  habits  and  capacities  of  those  to  whom  they 
bear  it.     Quidqmd  recipitur  recipitur  sectmdum  modiim  recipientis. 
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Waiving  further  discussion  of  this  point,  certain  it  is  that  no 
apology  need  be  offered  here  for  advocating  the  claims  of  this  the 
newest  book  on  Apologetics.  The  work  speaks  for  itself.  In  some 
respects  it  is  original  and  unique.  Moreover,  it  addresses  a  rather 
select  circle  of  readers,  to  whose  needs  it  is  especially  adapted. 

The  author  has  taken  a  very  widely  comprehensive  view  of  Apolo- 
getics. The  modem  mind  is  characteristically  skeptical.  It  ques- 
tions not  only  the  existence  of  the  whole  supernatural  order,  but  the 
very  roots  and  ground  of  rational  certitude.  Conscious  of  this  atti- 
tude, Father  Walshe  opens  with  a  defence  of  objective  truth,  espec- 
ially as  it  regards  primary  principles  of  thought  and  things.  The 
way  is  thus  paved  for  the  demonstration  of  Theism  and  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  systems  opposed  thereto.  The  existence  of  God  having 
been  established  on  the  grounds  of  reason,  the  nature,  origin,  and 
destiny  of  man  are  next  considered.  Man's  religious  obligations  are 
shown  to  flow  from  his  created  origin,  and  the  evidence  for  the  fact 
that  the  human  race  has  everywhere  and  always  recognized  the  sub- 
stance of  this  duty — howsoever  varyingly  many  have  fulfilled  it — is 
next  deduced  from  the  history  of  religions. 

Thus  far  the  author's  line  of  argument  is  confined  to  natural  re- 
ligion. The  rational  foundations  of  the  supernatural  order  being 
laid  firm  and  the  relations  of  reason  to  faith  made  clear,  the  a  priori 
possibility,  the  necessity,  and  the  fact  of  revelation  come  up  logically 
for  elucidation.  Finally,  the  divine  origin  and  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  and  religion  are  vindicated. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  of  the  work.  Needless  to  say,  our 
sketch  furnishes  no  more  than  a  suggestion.  In  the  text  itself  it  is 
filled  in  with  a  wealth  of  argument  and  illustration  drawn  from  the 
domains  of  philosophy,  old  and  new,  the  physical  sciences  and  his- 
torical research.  It  is  this  material,  borrowed  from  the  several 
rational  disciplines,  that  gives  a  special  character,  value,  and  interest 
to  the  author's  defence  of  faith  and  to  his  work  a  rank  of  honor  in 
the  literature  of  what  the  French  call  Apologetique  scientifiqiu. 

The  book  is  intended  in  the  first  place  for  senior  students  ( though, 
since  it  occupies  a  place  among  the  distinguished  associates  of  the 
Westminster  Library,  it  interests  no  less  the  clergy),  the  author 
rightly  deeming  that,  if  such  students  are  called  upon  to  unravel  the 
intricacies  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  set  for  B.A.  and 
B.Sc.  degrees,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples which  are  the  support  of  Natural  and  Supernatural  Religion 
should  have  some  share  of  their  attention  (p.  viii). 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  class  of  readers  will  be  so  benefited 
by  the  book  as  students  in  our  Catholic  colleges,  unless  it  be  those 
who  are  attending  secular  institutions.     Never  more  than  to-day  do 
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oui  Catholic  young  men  and  women  need  to  be  grounded  in  the 
rational  foundations  of  their  faith.  This  thesis  needs  no  argumenta- 
tion. Experience,  and  that  not  altogether  heartening,  sufficiently 
confirms  it.  Now  there  is  probably  no  single  volume  from  which 
Catholic  youth  can  derive  a  more  comprehensive  and  a  better 
reasoned-out  exposition  of  the  praeambulae  fidei  than  the  one  before 
us.  The  work  is  designed  as  a  textbook.  It  is  therefore  didactic  in 
method,  precise  in  statement,  and  concise  in  style.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  bears  the  limitations  of  these  virtues.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
concise  and  synoptical.  Here  and  there  it  is  unclear,  and  while  the- 
author  has  aimed  at  being  untechnical,  he  has  not  always  succeeded 
in  his  proposal.  The  book  consequently  throws  a  good  deal  of  work 
on  the  teacher,  and,  especially  in  its  scientific,  geological  and  arche- 
ological  portions,  may  carry  him  beyond  his  depth.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  stimulus  to  independent  study  which  this  feature  will  afford" 
may  prove  a  counterbalancing  advantage  both  to  teacher  and  pupil. 

In  conclusion,  we  might  call  attention  to  a  few  oversights  that 
could  be  corrected  in  a  future  revision.  The  "  ether  vibrations  '* 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  sound  on  page  10,  should 
probably  be  "  aerial  "  or  "  atmospheric  "  vibrations.  In  the  scho- 
lastic axiom  on  page  85,  "  Summum  bonum  est  sui  diffusivimi ",  the 
adjective  summum  is  superfluous.  Self -diffusiveness  is  a  property  of 
every  good,  and  not  only  of  the  supreme. 

At  page  148  we  read  that  "  only  five  millions  of  the  thirty  odd 
millions  of  France  are  even  nominal  Catholics  ".  The  numbers  are 
much  too  small.  As  a  fact,  of  the  forty  millions  which  formed  the 
French  population  before  the  war,  about  three-fourths  were  at  least 
nominally  Catholic. 

MEXIOO  UNDER  OAERANZA.  A  Lawyer's  Indictment  of  the  Crown- 
ing Infamy  of  Pour  Hundred  Years  of  Misrule.  By  Thomas  Edward 
Gibbon.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.. 
1919.     Pp.  220. 

People  who  are  perplexed  by  the  political  situation  in  Mexico — and 
who  are  not? — will  have  some,  perhaps  most,  of  the  darkness  dis- 
pelled if  they  read  Mexico  Under  Carranza.  Mr.  Gibbon  brings  to 
the  study  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  that  country  considerable 
personal  experience  of  its  unhappy  state,  experience  which  he  has 
confirmed  and  augmented  by  an  abundance  of  testimony  gathered 
from  reliable  witnesses.  Being  a  lawyer,  he  knows  how  to  marshal 
his  facts  and  arguments  in  a  way  that  makes  them  plain  and  convinc- 
ing to  any  intelligent  reader.  The  questions  to  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
o'ffers  answers  are  these : 
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1.  How  are  the  people  of  Mexico  faring  under  Carranza? 

2.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Carranza  administration? 

3.  Are  our  relations  with  the  present  Mexican  government  satis- 
factory or  otherwise? 

4.  How  have  Americans  resident  in  Mexico  been  treated  ? 

5.  What  are  the  facts  about  investm-ents  of  Americans  and  other 
aliens  and  what  relation  have  these  investments  borne  to  the 
country's  economic  welfare? 

6.  How  have  the  Carranzistas  treated  these  investments? 

7.  What  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the  woes  that  have  beset  the 
Mexican  people  since  they  began  experimenting  with  self-gov- 
ernment nearly  a  century  ago  ? 

8.  Is  there  a  remedy  for  these  evils?    Any  hope  for  the  future? 

The  religious  question,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  not  comprised  in  the 
foregoing  list,  the  author  being  concerned  chiefly  with  the  political, 
social,  intellectual,  and  industrial  problems.  Incidentally,  however, 
he  points  to  the  religious  pledges  made  to  our  government  by  Car- 
rajiza  and  ruthlessly  violated  by  him.  Everybody  knows  that  Gen- 
eral Carranza,  as  the  head  of  what  he  and  his  followers  had  denomi- 
nated the  "  Constitutional  Party  of  Mexico ",  repeatedly  pledged 
his  word  that  as  soon  as  he  was  established  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
he  would  issue  a  call  for  the  election  of  a  Congress.  The  record 
shows  that  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as 
he  found  himself  in  control  of  the  city  in  the  summer  of  1914,  he 
declared  a  "  preconstitutional  period  ",  setting  aside  the  constitution 
he  had  claimed  he  fought  to  restore,  and  in  the  fall  of  1915  he  issued, 
a  call  for  a  constitutional  convention  whose  functions  it  should  be  to 
enact  for  Mexico  a  constitution  de  novo  in  complete  disregard  of 
the  constitution  of  1857,  to  which  he  and  his  adherents  had  pledged 
unlimited  fealty  in  communications  addressed  to  our  country  and  to 
the  world. 

Perhaps  the  letter  addressed  by  Carranza  through  his  Secretary, 
Mr.  Arredondo,  to  our  Government,  is  not  so  widely  known  as  it 
ought  to  be  and  may,  therefore,  be  quoted  here  in  connexion  with  the 
subjoined  section  of  the  Carranza  constitution: 

My  dear  Mr.  Lansing  : 

Complying  with  your  Excellency's  request  asking  me  what  is  the  attitude  of 
the  Constitutionalist  government  in  regard  to  the,  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico,  I 
have  the  honor  to  say  that,  inasmuch  as  the  reestablishment  of  peace  within 
order  and  law  is  the  purpose  of  the  government  of  Mr.  Venustiano  Carranza,  to 
the  end  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  without  exception,  whether  nationals 
or  foreigners,  may  equally  enjoy  the  benefits  of  true  justice,  and  hence  take 
interest  in  cooperating  to  the  support  of  the  government,  the  laws  of  reform, 
which  guarantee  individual  worship  according  to  everyone's  conscience,  shall  be 
strictly    observed.      Therefore    the    Constitutionalist    government    will    respect 
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everybody's  life,  property,  and  religious  beliefs  without  other  limitation  than 
the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the  observance  of  the  institutions  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  in  force  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic.    .    .    . 

E.  Arjuedondo. 

The  pledge  conveyed  by  this  letter  was  undoubtedly  accepted  as 
satisfactory  by  our  Secretary  of  State  and  by  our  President,  when, 
following  its  receipt,  he  recognized  the  Carranza  power  as  the  de  facto 
government  of  Mexico.  This,  like  all  other  pledges  made  by  the 
Carranza  party,  was  violated  by  the  new  constitution.  Section  II  of 
Article  27  of  this  document  provides: 

The  religious  institutions,  known  as  churches,  irrespective  of  creed,  shall  in 
no  case  have  legal  capacity  to  acquire,  hold,  or  administer  real  property  or 
loans  made  upon  such  real  property;  cUl  such  real  property,  or  loans,  as  may 
be  at  present  held  by  the  said  religious  institutions,  either  on  their  own  behalf 
or  through  third  parties,  shall  vest  in  the  nation,  and  anyone  shall  have  the 
right  to  denounce  properties  so  held.  Presumptive  proof  shall  be  sufficient  to 
declare  the  denunciation  well  founded.  Places  of  public  worship  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  nation,  as  represented  by  the  federal  government,  which  shall  deter- 
mine which  of  them  shall  be  continued  to  be  devoted  to  their  present  purposes. 
Episcopal  residences,  rectories,  seminaries,  orphan  asylums,  or  collegiate  estab- 
lishments of  religious  institutions,  convents  or  any  other  buildings  built  or  de- 
signed for  the  administration,  propaganda,  or  teaching  of  the  tenets  of  any 
religious  creed,  shall  forthwith  vest,  as  of  full  right,  directly  in  the  nation,  t® 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  public  services  of  the  federation  of  the  states,  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  All  places  of  public  worship  which  shall  later  be 
erected  shall  be  the  property  of  the  nation. 

In  Article  130  of  the  new  constitution,  the  following  appears: 

The  state  legislatures  shall  have  the  exclusive  power  of  determining  the  max- 
imum number  of  ministers  of  religions  creeds  according  to  the  needs  of  each 
locality. 

Only  a  Mexican  by  birth  shall  be  the  minister  of  any  religious  creed  in 
Mexico. 

No  minister  of  religious  creeds  shall,  either  in  public  or  private  meetings,  or 
in  acts  of  worship  or  religious  propaganda,  criticize  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  country,  the  authorities  in  particular,  or  the  government  in  general ;  they 
shall  have  no  vote  or  be  eligible  to  office,  nor  shall  they  be  entitled  to  assemble 
for  political  purposes. 

But,  as  was  noticed  above,  the  present  book  is  concerned  only  inci- 
dentally with  the  religious  problem  in  Mexico.  Its  principal  subject 
is  the  material  status  of  the  people  under  the  Carranza  regime.  In  a 
sentence  Mr.  Gibbon  sums  up  the  condition  of  the  Mexicans  for  the 
last  four  years  as  "an  unbroken  crescendo  of  accumulating  woes. 
Carranza  and  his  adherents  have  destroyed  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country ;  have  robbed  the  people,  to  whom  that  prosperity  was 
due,  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  have  reduced  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  countrymen,  once  happy  and  contented  workers  in 
great  industrial  enterprises,  to  starvation ;  have  dragged  Mexico  down 
to  a  depth  of  degradation  and  misery  without  a  parallel  even  in  the 
gloomy  history  of  that  unhappy  country." 
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Every  item  of  this  charge  is  substantiated  by  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony, the  more  important  documents  being  furnished  by  the  Red 
Cross  representatives  in  Mexico,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  State 
Department,  Washington. 

People  who  have  gained  their  knowledge  of  Mexican  affairs  simply 
from  the  daily  press  and  those  especially  who  have  accepted  naively 
the  white- washed  stories  provided  in  the  pamphlets  sent  forth  from  a 
certain  New  York  bureau  by  the  Carranzistan  propaganda  will  have 
their  eyes  opened  as  never  before  if  they  turn  to  the  documentary 
history  summed  up  by  Mr.  Gibbon.  Probably  nowhere  else  will  they 
find  the  late  history  of  our  southern  neighbor  told  with  such  evi- 
dences of  veracity  or  portrayed  in  a  perspective  so  life-like. 

DE  OENSUBIS,  juxta  Oodicem  Juris  Oanonici.  Amctore  Felice  M.  Oap- 
pello,  S.J.  Augnstae  Taurinorum,  ex  officina  Eq.  Petri  Marietti, 
Editoris.     1919.     Pp.  207. 

The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  Father  Cappello's  volume  entitled 
Institutivnes  Juris  Publici  Ecclesiastici,  published  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  will  readily  confide  in  the  soundness  of  judg- 
ment and  accuracy  of  statement  and  reference  that  distinguish  his 
studies  in  the  field  of  canon  and  civil  law. 

The  present  treatise  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Df  C  ens  wis  in 
Genere  et  in  Specie.  The  former  deals  with  the  nature,  subject,  and 
cause  of  Censures;  with  the  conditions  required  to  make  their  in- 
fliction effective;  their  different  forms,  reservations,  and  suspension 
by  reason  of  appeals;  finally,  with  the  modes  of  absolving  in  gen- 
eral and  in  particular  cases.  The  second  part  treats  of  Excommuni- 
cation in  general,  and  latae  sententiae^  of  Interdict,  and  Suspension. 
The  Appendix  discusses  the  Censures  comprised  in  the  Constitution 
of  Pius  X  Vacant e  Sede  Apostolica. 

The  author  does  not  claim  originality.  The  authorities  he  cites 
are  the  classics  of  the  past  and  their  chief  interpreters  among  mod- 
erns. Suarez,  Bonacina,  Devoti,  Cavagnis,  Tarquini,  Lega,  Noldin, 
and  Wemz  are  accepted  standard-bearers  in  this  field.  Nevertheless 
he  discriminates,  for  reasons  that  appeal  to  practical  sense,  and  sets 
aside  occasionally  a  view  theoretically  correct  yet  which  may  easily 
result  in  defeating  the  moral  purpose  of  the  law.  Thus,  speaking  of 
the  much-discussed  censure  against  "  procurantes  abortum ",  our 
author  declares  as  free  from  it  the  physician,  though  Father  Cappello 
does  not  absolve  him  from  sin  in  the  matter.  As  to  the  further 
question,  whether  a  person  who  under  the  dread  of  the  consequences 
of  childbirth  deliberately  takes  the  means  to  procure  abortion  and 
then  regrets  having  done  so,  incurs  the  censure,  he  sides  with  St.  Al- 
phonsus  in  favor  of  the  negative  opinion.     Other  writers,  however, 
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such  as  Ballerini,  Gury,  and  Noldin,  hold  that  the  censure  is  in- 
curred in  this  case,  because  the  action  that  tends  directly  to  the- 
effectus  se cuius  contemplated  in  the  censure  has  been  placed  by  the 
person.  Our  author  admits  the  logic  of  Ballerini's  reasoning,  which 
he  thinks  is  theoretically  right.  Nevertheless,  "  cum  versemur  in 
odiosis,  in  praxi  aliam  sententiam  tuto  retineri  posse  arbitramur  ". 
He  shows  similarly  independent  judgment  in  questions  of  alienation 
of  church  property,  simony,  and  cases  "  specialissimo  modo  Sedi 
Apostolicae  reservatis  ".  In  regard  to  parents  or  guardians  who  fall 
under  the  excommunication  reserved  to  the  Ordinary  because  they 
send  their  children  deliberately  to  be  educated  in  the  Protestant 
faith,  the  question  whether  a  parent  who  was  baptized  as  a  Catholic 
but  was  brought  up  as  a  Protestant,  incurs  the  censure,  the  author 
decides  in  the  negative ;  whereas  a  person  validly  baptized  as  a  Protes- 
tant but  educated  in  the  Catholic  religion  would,  if  he  educated  his 
children  as  Protestants,  incur  the  censure.  The  decisions  all  through 
the  volume  show  a  rare  conscientiousness  combined  with  sound  judg- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
law.  This  feature  alone  assigns  to  Cappello's  De  Censuris  a  place^ 
among  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject. 


Xitetatie  Cbat 

Tractatus    Dogmatko-M oralis:    De  to  report  changes  in  their  population. 

Sacratnentis  in  Genere — De  Baptismo  statistics.     Our  gains  during  1918  al- 

et  Confirmatione,  by  Prof.  Aloysius  de  together   did   not    reach    one    hundred 

Smet,  S.T.L.,  which  was  published  in  and  fifty  thousand  souls ;  losses  must 

1915,  has,  owing  to  the  critical  days  have  exceeded  this  number, 
of  the  war,  hardly  received  the  atten-  The    Directory   is   up    to    its    usual 

tion  it  deserves   as   a  solidly   erudite  high  standard.     In  view  of  the  yearly 

contribution  to  the  already  rich  litera-  meeting  of  our   Bishops  hereafter,  it 

ture  on    sacramental   theology.     With  may  be  expected  that  the  publication 

the    inserted    "  Addenda    et    Mutanda  will  be  ready  regularly  at  the  begin- 

juxta    Codicem    Juris    Canonici "    it  ning  of  the  year,  whatever  may  be  the - 

furnishes  a  text  that  will  be  profitably  status  of  the  reports  at  that  time.     (P. 

consulted  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.) 
for  general  pastoral  information.    The  _____ 

volume    is   especially    noteworthy    for 

the  copious  references  to  patristic  and  xhe  psychology  of  religion  has  not' 

scholarly  sources.     (Bruges:  Car.  Bey-  beg^  viewed  with  particular  favor  by 

asrt.)  Catholic  theologians,  as  they  saw  in  it 

an   attempt  to   deprive  religion  of  its 

TJie  Official  Catholic  Directory  for  intellectual  and  objective  elements  and^ 
jgjg  appeared  in  June.  War  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  social  function.  But, 
labor  conditions  are  made  responsible  of  late,  there  has  been  a  change  of 
for  this  unusual  delay  in  the  publica-  attitude  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
tion  date.  The  disorders  that  caused  since  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
the  late  issue  of  the  annual  also  psychological  analysis  of  religious 
affected  the  reports,  if  we  may  judge  phenomena  and  experiences  may  well' 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  be  utilized  in  the  interests  of  true  re- 
cur hundred  and  eleven  dioceses  failed  ligion.     Much  has  been  done  along  the- 
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"line  of  individual  religious  psychol- 
ogy, which  takes  up  such  interesting 
problems  as  the  genesis  of  faith,  the 
mental  processes  leading  to  conver- 
sion, the  causes  of  unbelief  and  the 
recasting  of  apologetics  in  answer  to 
the  subjective  tendencies  of  the  age. 
M.  Joseph  Huby  {La  Conversion, 
Paris,  G.  Beauchesne)  presents  an  un- 
technical  study  of  conversion  in  its 
subjective  aspects.  Following  the  lead 
of  William  James,  he  draws  his  data 
from  the  personal  accounts  of  famous 
converts.  Though  brief,  the  study  is 
very  scholarly  and  instructive.  It  will 
be  very  helpful  to  those  who  have  to 
do  with  seekers  after  the  truth,  espec- 
ially of  the  educated  type.  In  many 
cases  the  great  difficulty  is  to  find  an 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  inner  cita- 
del of  the  soul;  here  we  learn  that 
almost  any  human  interest  may  be 
used  as  a  point  of  leverage  to  dislodge 
the  mind  from  its  stronghold  of  preju- 
dice and  to  raise  it  to  vantage  points 
that  afford  a  free  outlook  on  the  issues 
involved.  The  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject is  exceptionally  clear,  and  the 
illustrations  are  well  chosen. 


Many  insidious  influences  are  at 
work  to  undermine  the  Christian  fam- 
ily and  to  lower  the  standards  of  the 
ethics  of  marriage.  Unfortunately, 
the  unholy  proposals  made  on  the 
plea  of  human  liberty  and  the  right 
to  happiness  are  finding  but  too  will- 
ing ears.  A  defence  of  the  traditional 
ideals,  therefore,  is  a  very  timely  and 
much  needed  work.  We  are  glad  that 
■it  has  been  undertaken  and  carried  out 
in  splendid  fashion  by  one  who  brings 
to  the  delicate  task  both  sound  scholar- 
ship, great  earnestness  and,  what  is  of 
first  importance  in  this  matter,  ex- 
quisite tact.  The  Rev.  Pierre  Castil- 
'lon,  S.J.  (Autour  du  Mariage.  Trois 
FrobQmes  Moraux,  Paris,  G.  Beau- 
chesne) has  handled  the  question  with 
consummate  skill.  Though  sufficiently 
outspoken,  where  frankness  is  re- 
quired, he  yet  knows  the  value  of  reti- 
cence, counseled  by  the  Apostle.  Un- 
der the  three  headings,  Marriage  or 
'Chastity,  Marriage  or  Free  Love, 
and  Indissoluble  Marriage  or  Di- 
vorce, he  sets  forth  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  married  and  unmar- 
ried state  and  of  their  respective 
duties.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  prov- 
ing that  the  Christian  principles  are 
in  profound  accord  with  the  better  in- 
stincts   of    human    nature,    that    they 


make  for  the  true  liberation  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  richer  and  larger 
life,  and  that  only  where  they  are 
realized  the  highest  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  welfare  of  society  can  be 
achieved.  The  book  strikes  an  inspir- 
ing note,  and  it  should  be  pondered  by 
educators  and  statesmen,  who  caa 
make  or  unmake  the  happiness  of  the 
coming  generation. 


We  have  been  living  at  such  a  high 
pitch  of  intensity  and  become  familiar 
with  such  extraordinary  happening^, 
that  our  capacity  of  being  stirred 
and  thrilled  is  almost  blunted.  Vet  Le 
Drame  de  Senlis  (Par  Baron  Andre 
de  Maricourt,  Paris,  Bloud  et  Gay) 
will  arouse  our  dramatic  instincts  and 
make  the  heart  palpitate  with  keen 
interest  and  sympathy.  Here  is  the 
very  essence  of  drama  and  tragedy, 
staged  on  an  impressive  scale  and 
rushing  along  with  breathless  speed. 
The  whole  population  of  a  village 
passing  through  the  agony  of  a  hos- 
tile occupation ;  the  terrible  vicissi- 
tudes of  war,  as  they  affect  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  of  a  beautiful  town, 
from  the  outset  drawn  into  the  vortex 
of  events ;  their  hopes,  their  despair, 
their  inconquerable  trust,  and,  finally, 
the  liberation  from  the  crushing  heel 
of  the  invader;  this  told  in  a  simple 
fashion  with  no  attempt  at  pose,  is 
the  content  of  the  absorbingly  interest- 
ing volume.  Fiction  is  pale  in  pres- 
ence of  truth. 


A  good  collection  of  discourses  at 
the  occasion  of  religious  professions 
and  similar  ceremonies  may  prove  a 
boon  to  many  who  are  called  upon  to 
preach  at  such  functions.  Everything 
necessary  will  be  found  in  the  sub- 
stantial volume  edited  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Millot,  bearing  the  title  La  Vie  Re- 
ligieuse  (Choix  de  Discours  de  Vetures 
et  de  Professions.  Paris:  P.  Tequi). 
The  selection  has  been  made  with  a 
fine  sense  of  discernment  and  gives 
evidence  of  practical  good  judgment 
and  of  a  high  standard  of  taste.  When 
we  see  among  those  represented  the 
names  of  Monsabre,  Bougaud,  and 
Gibier,  we  need  no  further  guarantee 
and  recommendation. 


Every  phase  of  patriotism  is  treated 
in  the  two  solid  volumes,  containing 
sermons  and  lectures  from  the  pens 
of  Monsignor  Ginisty,  Bishop  of  Ver- 
dun, and  Monsignor  Gibier,  Bishop 
of    Versailles    {Verdun.      ParSles    de 


no 
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Guerre,  igi4-igi8;  Les  Temps  Nou- 
veaux,  igi4-igi8.  Paris:  P.  Tequi). 
The  variety  of  topics  is  astounding, 
the  more  so  as  these  devoted  pastors 
of  their  sorely-tried  flocks  were  en- 
gaged in  practical  relief  work  during 
that  terrible  agony  of  four  years.  It 
just  shows  the  inherent  possibilities 
of  human  nature  and  the  resiliency  of 
the  mind  under  the  stress  and  strain 
of  extraordinary  circumstances.  In 
every  respect,  these  bishops  have  risen 
to  the  occasion  and  never,  for  a  mo- 
ment, hesitated  to  condemn  the  wrong 
and  to  comfort  the  faithful.  Apos- 
tolic frankness  and  genuine  heroism 
are  reflected  on  every  page. 


An  ecclesiastical  seminary  in  captiv- 
ity may  be  justly  regarded  as  unique. 
At  Munster  and  Limburg,  a  zealous 
French  abbe  gathered  about  him  the 
young  Frenchmen  whose  seminary 
course  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
war  and  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  Naturally  the 
equipment  at  the  disposal  of  the  heroic 
founder  of  this  remarkable  institution 
was  very  scanty,  and  the  vexations  to 
which  he  and  his  seminarians  were 
subjected  were  many.  In  spite  of  cfp- 
position  from  various  quarters  and  of 
other  discouraging  circumstances,  the 
training  for  the  holy  priesthood  went 
on,  and,  whilst  on  enemy  soil,  an 
ordination  took  place  and  a  first  holy 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  prisoners' 
camp.  Surely,  this  work  gives  testi- 
mony of  an  indomitabe  energy  and  of 
great  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of 
the  French  character.  This  does  not 
surprise  us,  for  we  know  that  the 
French  seminarian  possesses  in  him 
the  stuff  from  which  missionaries  and 
martyrs  are  made.  No  better  reading 
matter  could  be  suggested  for  semi- 
narians and  young  priests  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  neat  little  volume,  de- 
scribing the  pathetic  and  wonderful 
experiences  of  this  small  band  of 
seminarians  that  remained  true  to 
their  vocation  in  face  of  such  tremen- 
dous odds  and  superhuman  difficulties 
( Le  Seminaire  N.  D.  de  la  Merci  h 
Munster  et  Limbourg.  Histoire  d'un 
Seminaire  de  prisonniers  frangais  en 
captivate  pendant  la  guerre  1914-1918. 
Par  R.  P.  Rocherau.    Paris  :  P.  Tequi). 


or  even  easily,  deducible  therefrom  is 
not  derived  from  those  times  of  hal- 
lowed retirement,  and  the  fault  has 
been  traced  now  to  the  master,  now 
to  the  exercitant,  and  again  to  circum- 
stances or  conditions.  The  failure  or 
shortage,  it  is  obvious  to  say,  may 
have  more  than  one  source,  but  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  main  cause 
lies  in  the  will,  or  the  lack  of  good 
will,  in  the  one  who  enters  upon  the 
retreat — the  exercitant,  as  St.  Igna- 
tius calls  him.  Given  fairly  normal 
conditions  of  place,  a  man  who  really 
wants  to  make  a  retreat  can  make  one. 


Supposing  the  good  will  and  the 
steadfast  determination — which  is  an 
essential  property  thereof  —  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  comprehensive  one's  concep- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  a  retreat,  the 
more  earnest  will  be  one's  determina- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. From  this  point  of  view. 
Father  Lattey's  paper  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  Catholic  World  entitled 
"  The  Christ  of  Experience  '*  could  be 
used  to  advantage  by  any  one  con- 
templating a  retreat  Very  lucidly 
and  very  happily  the  writer  parallels 
the  spirit  of  the  Exegesis  with  the 
heart  of  the  Gospels  and  shows  the 
identity  of  purpose  actuating  both,  i.  e. 
union  with  God  through  the  Mediator 
and  exemplar,  Christ  Jesus,  a  union 
to  be  effected  through  repentance,  the 
cross,  prayer,  and  love.  This  may  be 
a  commonplace,  but  Father  Lattey 
gives  it  actuality. 


Much  has  been  said  in  this  Review 
concerning  our  elerical  retreats. 
Priestly  writers  as  well  as  readers 
have  felt  that  all  the  virtue,  possibly. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention 
here  to  the  thoughtful  and  timely 
article  on  the  "  American  Idea "  by 
Dr.  Gaillard  Hunt,  which  holds  de- 
servedly the  place  of  honor  in  the 
same  issue  of  our  esteemed  contem- 
porary. The  "  Idea  "  with  which  the 
paper  deals  is  the  fundamental  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  framers  of  our  Na- 
tional Constitution,  that  every  indi- 
vidual possesses  certain  national  rights 
which  are  prior  to  and  above  civil 
law.  Of  these  rights  the  Constitution 
is  the  guarantee  and  safeguard — being, 
therefore,  a  bill  of  rights,  and  yet 
something  more,  for  it  places  those 
rights  under  a  special  and  independent 
guardianship,  the  judiciary. 


In  two  respects  Dr.  Hunt  shows  the  ^ 
American  Idea  to  be  original  and  in- 
deed unique.     First,  it  withholds   in- 
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dividual  rights  and  liberties  from  the 
absolute  power  or  majorities  and,  pro- 
tecting them  by  constitutional  g^uar- 
antees,  prevents  them  from  being 
overthrown  by  mere  majority  legisla- 
tion. Life,  liberty,  and  property  can- 
not be  taken  away  except  by  judicial 
process  acting  under  the  fundamental 
law. 


It  is  well  to  notice  this  in  riew  of 
the  rising  tide  of  Socialism,  an  eco- 
nomical and  political  movement  which, 
should  it  gain  a  plural  ascendancy, 
would  at  once  sweep  away  the  rights 
of  property  guaranteed  by  the  funda- 
mental law.  The  doctrine  of  the  ab- 
solute sovereignty  of  the  people  (of 
which  we  hear  so  much  of  late)  oper- 
ating through  an  absolute  majority  is 
as  pernicious  as  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute individual  authority.  "The  divine 
right  to  rule  rests  no  more  with  a 
number  of  people  than  it  rests  with 
one  person." 


A  brochure  of  three  score  pages  en- 
titled The  Theisiic  Social  Ideal  or 
The  Distributive  State  contains  some 
fruitful  suggestions  pertinent  to  the 
social  question.  Not  tmrestrained  in- 
dividualism, not  collectivism,  but  a 
wider  distribution  of  wealth  amongst 
the  masses  is  the  chief  remedy  pro- 
posed. The  author,  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Casey,  M.A.,  a  Professor  of  Sociology, 
suggests  two  general  means  whereby 
the  abnormal  concentration  of  wealth 
may  be  lessened  and  property  more 
widely  diffused:  i.  purchase  out  of 
taxation ;  2.  legislation.  Legislation, 
he  holds,  should :  (a)  entrench  the 
man  of  small  property  in  his  property 
rights;  (b)  put  a  premium  on  small 
savings ;  (c)  change  existing  methods 
governing  the  flotation  of  new  com- 
panies;  (d)  restrict  abuses  in  the  now 
existing  companies.  These,  of  course, 
are  ineffectual  generalities  unless  ap- 
plied to  concrete  cases.  Within  the 
limits  of  his  booklet  Father  Casey 
makes  some  applications.  His  ideas 
are  worth  while,  and  for  this  very 
reason  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  a 
future  edition  he  will  express  them 
more  accurately,  and,  if  we  may  say 
so,  smoothly.  The  book  bears  the 
imprimatur  of  Archbishop  Messmer. 
It  is  published  by  Diederich-Schaefer 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


keeps  multiplying  those  winged  leaf- 
lets and  pamphlets  which  have  come 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  trans- 
mitters of  Catholic  light  and  heat  to 
the  present  generation.  Amongst  the 
recent  numbers  is  a  thoughtful  little 
paper  on  the  Faith  of  To-Morrow: 
Catholic  or  Pagan?  Mr.  Leo  Ward, 
the  writer,  whilst  alive  to  the  signs  of 
a  reverting  paganism,  recognizes  cer- 
tain indications  of  a  dispersing  and 
spreading  of  Catholic  ideals.  Amongst 
them  he  mentions  the  rediscovery  of 
the  Middle  Ages  by  modem  scholar- 
ship. Many  outside  the  Church  he 
finds  are  seeking  inspiration  from 
ancient  Catholic  art  and  from  the 
social  guilds  of  Catholic  times  —  the 
"  Guild "  idea  having  spread  with 
quite  extraordinary  rapidity. 


A  scholarly,  yet  withal  a  peculiar, 
little  tractate  published  by  the  same 
Society,  is  The  Miraculous  Birth  of 
Our  Lord,  by  Herbert  E.  Hall,  M.A. 
There  S.re  also  several  neat  brochures 
on  the  Church-  One  of  exceptional 
value  is  entitled  Our  Common  Chris- 
tianity, in  which  the  writer  in  a  clever 
though  kindly  spirit  exposes  the  com- 
plete otherness,  the  specific  difference 
between  Catholicism  and  the  various 
sectarian  bodies. 


Missionary  Hymns,  issued  likewise 
by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  culture  and  enlightened 
zeal  of  the  noble  band  of  Catholic  lay 
women  who  in  England  are  laboring 
so  earnestly  for  the  Foreign  Missions. 
The  hymns  by  Evelyn  Thomas  carry 
the  missionary  idea,  simply  and  nat- 
urally. The  musical  setting  by  Annie 
D.  Scott  is  effective  and  easily  within 
the  compass  of  the  average  voice  and 
talent. 


The  English  Catholic  Truth  Society 
seems  not  to  have  had  its  productivity 
or  its  zeal  abated  by  the  war.     It  still 


Emmanuel,  both  in  its  May  and 
June  issues,  has  called  attention  to  the 
important  Convention  of  the  Priests' 
Eucharistic  League  to  be  held  at 
Notre  Dame  University  on  the  5,  6,  7 
August.  This  gathering  of  priests  in 
Eucharistic  conference  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  renew  interest  in  the  Associa- 
tion of  Priest  Adorers,  and  increases 
the  League's  vitality  and  usefulness. 
It  is  likewise  expected  that  many  new 
members  will  be  enrolled.  Adequate 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
large  "attendance  of  priests.  The  com- 
plete program  of  the  Convention  will 
be  found  in  the  July  number  of  Em- 
manuel. 
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THE  PREPARATOSY  CLERICAL  SEMINARY. 
Intellectual  Training. 

In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  let  not  thy  hand  cease,  for 
thou  knowest  not  which  may  rather  spring  up,  this  or  that. — Eccles.  ii:6. 

COMPLYING  with  the  injunctions  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
our  diocesan  institutions  have  been  made  to  include  pre- 
paratory boarding  schools  that  are  to  fit  boys  for  the  course  of 
study  in  the  higher  theological  seminary.  The  youth  admitted 
to  these  preparatory  seminaries  come  as  a  rule  from  the  parish 
schools  and  the  various  collegiate  institutes  under  secular  or 
religious  management.  In  some  dioceses  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  organize  day  colleges  with  the  same  object,  simi- 
lar to  the  cathedral  school  attached  to  the  episcopal  household 
as  it  was  during  the  early  days  of  Scholasticism.^ 

In  view  of  varying  methods  of  study  and  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline it  becomes  an  important  question  whether,  and  how  far, 
these  institutions  meet  present  demands  in  preparing  boys  for 
the  service  of  the  Church  as  called  for  by  the  regulations  of 
the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law. 

1  The  Council  of  Trent  desires  that  boys  be  sent  to  the  seminary  at  as  early 
an  age  as  possible — though  not  under  twelve  years — and  the  bishops  at  the 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  (III)  declared  that,  though  the  practice  of  send- 
ing boys  to  colleges  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  seminary  is  at  present  a 
necessity,  which  may  be  tolerated  in  dioceses  that  cannot  afford  to  build  a  pre- 
paratory seminary,  it  is  by  no  means  the  norm  to  be  followed  in  general. 

"  Cum  adolescentium  aetas,  nisi  recte  instituatmr,  prona  sit  ad  mundi  volup- 
tates  seqnendas ;  et  nisi  a  teneris  annis  ad  pietatem  et  religionem  informetur 
antequam  vitiorum  habitus  totos  homines  possideat,  nunquam  perfecte  ac  sine 
maximo  ac  singulari  propemodum  Dei  omnipotentis  auxilio  in  disciplina  eccle- 
siastica  perseveret,  Sancta  Synodus  statuit  ut  .  .  .  certum  puerorum  numerum 
alere  ac  religiose  educare  teneantur  .  .  .  qui  ad  minimum  duodecim  annos  .  .  . 
ac  legere  et  scribere  competenter  noverint."  Cone.  Bait.  Plen.  Ill,  De  Cleri- 
corum  Educatione,  nn.  137-153. 
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The  main  aim  of  the  preparatory  seminary,  under  whatever 
name  we  accept  it,  is  to  give  the  future  applicant  to  the  theo- 
logical seminary  that  knowledge  of  things  which  enables  him 
to  profit  by  the  subsequent  courses  of  philosophy  and  theology. 
Secondly,  it  proposes  so  to  educate  or  direct  his  will  power  in 
the  use  of  his  faculties  and  talents  as  to  make  him  spontaneously 
seek  to  attain  that  high  standard  which  is  required  of  the  priest. 
All  his  efforts  must  be  directed  toward  becoming  a  man  of 
exalted  virtue,  conscious  of  his  future  responsibility  as  a  priestly 
leader,  and  an  intelligent  defender  of  the  truth  of  Christ. 

With  this  in  view  he  is  to  be  taught — 

(a)  to  cultivate  his  memory  and  intellect  through  an  ap- 
proved scholastic  system  of  studies; 

(b)  to  exalt  and  fix  in  his  mind  and  heart  certain  ideals, 
essentially  connected  with  the  future  duty  of  teaching  truth,, 
virtue,  and  the  perfection  which  implies  a  permanent  standard 
of  beauty; 

(c)  to  cultivate  lasting  habits  of  right  judgment,  of  irre- 
proachable living,  and  of  sincere  devotion,  built  on  sound 
reason  and  reverence  for  God; 

(d)  to  eliminate  defects  of  disposition,  and  to  correct  in- 
clinations and  manners,  the  result  of  previous  neglected 
training; 

(e)  to  train  and  to  test  by  continual  exercise  his  will  power ^ 
which  controls  mind  and  heart,  and  which  leads  to  self-restraint 
as  the  chief  element  in  the  formation  of  the  priestly  character. 

Studies. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  among  Catholic  educators  to 
imitate  the  forms  set  by  the  State  schools.  We  plead  com- 
pulsion by  reason  of  competition  in  secular  results.  There  may 
be  good  cause  for  adapting  ourselves  to  the  regulations  of 
public  school  boards  when  it  is  our  aim  to  secure  those  civic 
advantages  which  are  open  to  the  applicant  on  condition  only 
of  a  definite  secular  culture.  But  the  priest's  chief  power 
lies  in  quite  another  direction.  A  pastor  whose  intelligent 
piety  keeps  him  alive,  as  it  should  do  always,  to  the  needs  of 
his  flock,  will  dominate  by  the  force  of  his  teaching  and  life, 
whether  he  is  an  expert  in  science  and  letters  or  not.  The 
study  of  physics,  of  the  national  classics,  of  ancient  geograph}^ 
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and  history,  of  psychology,  and  the  hundred  other  useful 
branches  to  which  the  faculties  of  our  youth  are  being  bent, 
may  serve  him ;  but  the  lack  of  them  will  not  count  a  jot  in  the 
eyes  of  the  most  intellectual  of  his  people,  if  he  is  a  virtuous 
man,  a  reasonable  guide,  a  zealous  lover  of  the  poor,  a  man 
who  sympathizes  with  suffering,  and  one  who  is  a  kindly 
guardian  of  the  children.  Given  a  sound  training  in  all  that 
is  fundamental  the  priestly  candidate  who  possesses  special 
talents  will  find  instinctively  a  way  to  perfect  them,  if  the  need 
arises,  and  to  utilize  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  future  charge, 
through  those  channels  of  education  which  are  now  open  to 
all,  at  all  times.  The  fact  that  we  waste  an  enormous  amount 
of  time  and  energy  in  the  traditional  pursuit  of  lore  which 
is  of  no  earthly  use,  unless  it  be  for  disciplining  the  mind, 
but  which  frequently  prevents  the  concentration  that  is  a  most 
valuable  asset  in  practical  life,  has  been  recognized  by  leading 
educators,  and  recently  by  the  military  chiefs  of  our  nation  in 
the  examinations  for  qualification  of  officers  of  the  army.^  But 
the  vital  importance  of  the  fact  is  infinitely  greater  when  ap- 
plied to  the  formation  of  the  priest  as  leader  in  the  army  of 
Christ. 

Regarding  the  special  training  in  mental  discipline  for  boys 
in  our  preparatory  seminaries  the  Holy  See  has  given  some 
significant  instructions  of  late  years.  The  first  public  utterance 
of  Pope  Pius  X  was  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  the  universal 
Church,  and  indicated  his  dominant  policy  that  "  all  things 
should  be  restored  in  Christ."  For  that  purpose  he  urged 
the  reorganization  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries  in  which  no  other 
principle  of  utility  is  to  guide  bishops  but  that  which  concerns 
the  care  of  souls  and  the  honor  of  God  in  His  Church.  He 
recalled  the  solicitude  shown  in  this  matter  by  his  predecessor, 
Leo  XIII,  who,  despite  his  high  attainments  as  a  scholar  and 
his  experience  in  secular  matters,  insisted  that  the  youth 
destined  for  the  priesthood  be  trained  apart  from  those  who 
are  to  follow  a  secular  career.  He  pointed  out  that  the  world's 
standards  of  educational  excellence  would  be  apt  to  divert  the 

2  The  lack  of  intellectual  training  such  as  i«  demanded  for  leadership  became 
so  painfully  evident  that  the  authorities  found  it  necessary  to  address  the  educa- 
tional representatives  of  the  country  requesting  that  these  deficiencies  of  our 
school  system  be  looked  into  and  remedied. 
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vocations  from  the  permanent  ideals  of  the  priesthood  in  those 
who  are  not  yet  sufficiently  strengthened  in  mind  and  will  power 
to  resist  the  allurements  of  worldly  success.  Both  pontiffs 
insist  that  the  curriculum  of  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  should 
be  determined  entirely  by  the  object  for  which  the  young  stu- 
<ients  are  to  be  trained  : 

"  Seminaria  suo  palam  consilio  serviant,  neque  juvenes  ad 
aliud  quam  ad  sacerdotium  erudiant  et  ad  ministerium  Christi."  ^ 

"  Quotidiano  usu  constat  mixta  s-eminaria  Ecclesiae  consilio 
et  providentiae  minus  respondere;  ea  contubernia  cum  laicis 
causam  esse  quamobrem  clerici  plerumque  a  sancto  proposito 
dimoveantur."  * 

"  In  seminariis  oportet  partes  omnes  institutionis  eo  tandem 
.iiliquando  conspirent  ut  dignus  tali  nomine  formetur  sacerdos."  * 

Viewed  in  this  light,  what  should  be  the  pedagogical  work 
-done  in  the  preparatory  seminary?  I  am  referring  of  course 
to  our  English-speaking  institutions.  The  branches  of  pri- 
mary importance  are : 

;  I.    ENGLISH. 

A  thorough  training  in  the  correct  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. By  thorough  is  here  meant  not  merely  the  mechanical 
mastery  of  rules  of  grammar  or  syntax.  These,  however 
valuable,  are  not  indispensable,  for  we  have  excellent  writers 
in  English  who  aver  that  they  never  studied  from  an  English 
grammar.  The  chief  means  of  acquiring  a  good  use  of  the 
vernacular  is  constant  practice  in  good  reading  and  in  writing. 
Here  too  we  have  the  emphatic  wish  of  our  bishops  expressed 
on  a  former  occasion.® 

Reading,  aloud,  distinct,  careful,  frequent,  and  only  the  best 
models,  is  of  such  vital  importance  during  these  early  years 
that  what  is  neglected  then  cannot  be  recovered  with  thrice  the 
exertion   in   after  years.     The   chief   factor  here   is   a  good 

3  Pius  X,  Ad  Episcopos  Italiae,  28  July,  1906. 

*  Leo  XIII,  Encycl.  Paternaey  18  September,  1899. 

5  Pius  X,  Motu  propr.  Sacror.  Antist.,  I  September,  1910. 

^  "  Linguam  Anglicam  imprimis  ita  diligenter  addiscant,  ut  ea  recte,  facile  «t 
elafeanter,  sive  ore  sive  scripto  uti  valeant.  Ad  hunc  finem  sedulo  exerceantur 
alumni  in  scribendo,  publice  legendo  et  recitando."  (Cone.  Plen.  Bait.  Ill,  n. 
I45-) 
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teacher,  one  who  himself  can  read  well,  is  conscientious,  and 
knows  what  to  choose  for  his  pupils.*^ 

Whilst  there  are  many  excellent  lay  teachers  of  elocution, 
a  priest,  with  the  spirit  of  his  sacred  office  full  upon  him,  is 
the  best  choice  for  a  seminary.  It  is  worth  while  to  allow 
him  a  good  salary,  and  to  honor  his  position,  so  that  he  may 
devote  all  his  energies  to  the  task. 

In  the  cultivation  of  correct  English,  writing  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  reading.  It  trains  in  style  and  expression.  It  is 
not  only  a  help  in  obtaining  and  maintaining  the  habit  of 
orderly  and  logical  thinking,  but  it  serves  also  as  a  valuable 
asset  in  correspondence,  in  journalism,  in  authorship.  The 
most  capable  men  in  missionary  work  have  also  been  adepts 
with  the  pen.  Anything  that  a  prominent  man  writes  is  valu- 
able; and  the  priest  whether  he  be  teacher  or  preacher  or 
pastor  is  regarded  as  a  leader  in  his  community;  as  such  he 
will  be  expected  to  write,  forcefully  and  correctly. 

Caligraphy,  good  handwriting,  is  part  of  this  training,  and 
to  neglect  to  insist  on  it  in  the  young  boy  is  to  do  him  an 
injury. 

2.    CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINE. 

Of  catechetical  or  religious  instruction  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  anything  by  way  of  emphasizing  its  importance.  The 
Code  of  Canon  Law  is  clear.®  Only,  this  fact  is  to  be  remem- 
bered by  the  educator  in  the  preparatory  seminary,  that  the 
modern  boy  needs  more  than  a  mechanical  inculcation  of  the 
truths  and  facts  of  faith.  Give  him  reasons  which  he  can 
comprehend.  For  the  rest,  avoid  dialectics,  which  create 
merely  doubt  and  sow  the  seed  of  scepticism  and  irreverence 
in  the  young  heart  so  long  as  it  is  incapable  of  understanding 
the  refutation  of  difficulties. 

Solid  proofs  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  of  the  fact  that  He 
as  God-Man  established  a  Church,  of  the  treasures  of  grace 

■^  "  Curent  magistri  ut  in  legendo  et  recitando  verba  clare,  articulate  et  dis- 
tincte  ac  cum  recta  accentuatione  efferant  discipuli,  memores  moniti  Pontificalis 
Romani :  Studete  verba  Dei,  videlicet  lectiones  sacras  distincte  et  aperte  ad 
intelligentiam  et  aedificationem  fidelium  .  .  .  proferre,  ne  Veritas  divinarum 
lectionum  incuria  vestra  ad  instructionem  audientium  corrumpatur."  (L.  c, 
n.  148.) 

8  «  Praecipuum  locum  obtineat  religionis  disciplina,  quae  modo  singulorum 
ingenio  et  aetati  accommodato  diligentissime  explicetur."     (Can.  1364,  n.  I.) 
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contained  in  that  Church,  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  Bible  and 
from  sound  reason.  These  truths  need  to  be  inculcated  with- 
out ignoring  the  elements  of  weakness  and  error  that  cling 
to  all  that  is  human  even  if  it  be  associated  with  things  Divine. 
Church  history  shows  us  defects  that  are  misconstrued  by 
malicious  or  ignorant  critics,  as  if  they  were  inherent  in  the 
Spouse  of  Christ.  Whilst  errors  and  scandals  in  the  Church 
must  not  be  emphasized  beyond  their  bare  truth,  nor  dissociated 
from  the  circumstances  that  have  given  rise  to  them,  it  is  folly 
to  deny  them.  It  will  not  hurt  the  boy  to  know  that  an  angel 
fell;  or  that  Aaron  weakened  in  his  priestly  authority  under 
the  influence  of  human  respect.  The  past  records  of  the  Church 
on  earth  show  that  men  may  yield  to  vanity  and  pride  and 
sensuous  forgetfulness  of  duty.  So  long  as  it  is  made  clear 
that  these  lapses  were  due  to  the  abuse  of  free  will  which  no 
rank  or  station  in  life,  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  could  never 
sanction,  their  knowledge  will  not  hurt  the  young  mind ;  it  will 
rather  serve  as  a  warning. 

Here  it  may  be  urged  that,  in  general,  the  reading  of  asceti- 
cal  literature  for  boys  needs  the  discriminating  guidance  of 
a  wise  priest.  The  extravagances  of  sanctity  as  related  in 
the  current  Lives  of  Saints  are  by  no  means  to  be  discredited. 
It  is  the  fashion  of  generous  love  to  be  excessive.  But  the 
boy  does  not  understand  this.  He  is  apt  to  regard  the  acts 
of  on©  so  highly  approved  as  a  canonized  saint  as  a  standard 
set  for  imitation.  If  attempts  at  restraining  odd  heroism 
are  made,  an  alternative  which  assumes  that  the  heights  of 
sanctity  are  unattainable  may  be  the  result,  and  lead  to  that 
most  dangerous  temper  of  mind  which  is  satisfied  with 
mediocrity.  On  the  whole  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that  some  favorite  biographies  of  canonized  saints  need  to  be 
rewritten  to  make  them  a  bit  more  human  and  encouraging, 
though  the  truly  heroic  virtues  need  not  thereby  be  eliminated. 

The  chief  models  of  true  and  profitable  biography  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible.  Here  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  is  the  in- 
spirer  of  what  was  and  what  was  not  to  be  written.  The 
glaring  faults  committed  by  some  of  the  great  heroes  of  the 
faith,  from  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  down  to  SS.  Peter  and 
John,  have  not  in  the  least  tended  to  lessen  our  admiration 
for  their  virtues.     In  these  we  have  the  image  of  the  very 
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struggles  that  made  heroes  of  weak  men.  Accordingly  we 
need  not  picture  the  saints  as  if  they  were  good  by  predestina- 
tion. Similarly  we  need  not  be  prudish  about  the  history  of 
men  in  the  Church.  Whilst  it  would  be  folly  to  emphasize  de- 
fects where  they  are  merely  intended  to  warn  and  repel,  it  is 
equally  imprudent  to  explain  them  away  or  minimize  the  harm 
produced  by  them. 

The  question  occurs  whether  young  students  are  to  be  en- 
couraged to  read  the  Old  Testament  without  discrimination, 
since  it  is  inspired  equally  with  the  New  Testament  books.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  no.  The  whole  Bible,  as  repre- 
sented by  our  Canon,  is  indeed  Divine  and  inspired  truth, 
and  that  in  all  its  parts.  The  Divine  inspiration  gives  it  life, 
and  pervades  all  its  teaching.  But  that  inspiration  is  like 
the  life  of  a  tree;  it  pervades  and  causes  the  growth  of  every 
part — root,  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  Yet 
branch  and  leaf  and  blossoms,  while  partaking  of  the  energy  of 
the  tree's  life,  being  a  true  and  integral  portion  of  its  growth, 
do  not  necessarily  remain  parts  of  the  tree,  since  they  may 
lose  their  perfection  of  form.  Hence  we  are  permitted  to 
separate  and  prune,  while  much  of  leaf  and  blossom  is  scat- 
tered as  of  no  present  purpose  in  the  Divine  plan.  So  the 
Bible,  the  Tree  of  Life,  permits  that  some  of  its  parts,  though 
the  result  of  inspired  growth,  should  lose  their  original  pur- 
pose of  instructing  unto  duty.  We  see  this  in  the  Mosaic  Law 
itself,  many  details  of  which  regarding  abstinence  and  ob- 
servances are  no  longer  meant  to  bind  men.  Similarly  there 
are  Divine  manifestations  of  wisdom  and  will  that  do  not 
fit  every  condition  and  season  of  life.  The  Bible  is  a  col- 
lection of  all  kinds  of  facts,  principles,  laws,  devotional  models, 
prophecies.  It  is  a  tree  of  Life  planted  by  God.  We  are  to 
enjoy,  to  profit  and  grow  by  partaking  of  its  fruits,  and  these 
are  found  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  we  are  not  to  eat  every  part  of  the  tree,  nor  to 
dig  up  all  the  roots,  nor  to  retain  every  branch.  Bible  history 
and  the  Old  Testament  incorporated  in  the  Liturgy  point  the 
way  to  the  use  of  the  Bible. 

The  systematic  and  continuous  reading  of  the  Bible,  each 
day,  is  therefore  to  be  directed  by  an  experienced  teacher. 
Bible  history  and  select  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  es- 
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pecially  the  Sapiential  Books,  the  Psalms  properly  interpreted, 
are,  together  with  all  of  the  New  Testament,  the  proper  food 
for  the  young  seminarist. 

Truth  and  sincerity  furnish  sound  principles  for  the  study 
of  Church  History,  and  those  accessory  branches  intended 
to  strengthen  faith  in  the  goodness  and  power  of  God,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  weakness  of  human  institutions  and  of 
fallen  nature. 

3.   MUSIC. 

A  third  most  important  study  in  which  the  young  boy  of  the 
preparatory  seminary  is  to  be  instructed  is  the  study  of  music. 
I  mean  singing.  Ordinarily  it  may  be  said  that  a  student  is 
out  of  place  in  the  seminary  unless  he  have  an  aptitude  for 
music.  There  are  instances  in  which,  by  the  law  of  com- 
pensation, extraordinary  gifts  of  piety,  zeal,  eloquence,  in- 
telligence, or  experience  atone  for  the  absence  of  ear  and 
voice  in  a  candidate  for  the  priesthood.  Nevertheless  its  pos- 
session should  be  made  a  distinct  and  important  test  for  ad- 
mission to  the  preparatory  seminary.  Aptitude  for  learning 
the  chant  of  the  sacred  liturgy  is  of  course  not  the  same  as  a 
talent  for  music,  and  it  would  be  perverting  the  order  of 
things  to  measure  the  vocation  of  a  youth  by  qualities  ex- 
clusively external.  But  physical  aptitude  for  the  perform- 
ance of  those  sacred  functions  which  are  to  be  the  staple  oc- 
cupation of  the  priest  must  be  as  much  a  condition  for  the 
levitical  office  of  the  New  Law  as  absence  of  deformity  in 
the  minister  of  the  altar  was  required  by  the  Old  Law.  And 
whilst  reverence,  intelligent  docility,  generosity,  and  a  spirit 
of  ready  sacrifice  always  remain  the  primary  conditions  for  a 
true  call  to  the  priesthood,  the  functions  which  the  priest  is  to 
exercise  in  order  to  render  these  gifts  of  the  apostolic  life 
consistently  efficacious,  demand  the  possession  of  sound  sense 
organs  for  the  exercise  of  the  external  ministry  on  which  the 
Church  insists  no  less  than  on  internal  disposition.  The  min- 
ute care  with  which  she  outlines  and  imposes  the  obligations 
of  the  liturgical  service  are  an  indication  of  their  importance 
in  the  education  of  the  cleric.  Among  the  offices  to  which  a 
priest  is  constantly  called  are  those  that  require  a  knowledge 
of  chant.     There  is  no  exempton  in  this  respect.     The  pastor 
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who  wears  a  mitre,  as  much  as  the  newly  ordained  curate, 
the  priests  of  the  cathedral  as  much  as  the  vicar  of  a  rural 
parish,  are  bound  by  the  obligation  of  periodically  solem- 
nizing by  public  chant  the  sacred  offices  of  the  Church.  In 
these  offices  other  ministers  of  the  altar  assist,  but  in  no  case 
do  they  usurp  the  conspicuous  position  of  the  celebrant.  He 
has  no  right  to  be  there  unless  he  is  capable  of  exercising  the 
function  he  assumes.  His  inability  to  do  so  is  bound  to  be  a 
distraction,  an  annoyance,  a  pitiable  show  if  not  a  laughing- 
stock to  those  who  hear  and  see  him,  according  as  they  are 
disposed  toward  the  sacred  worship  at  which  he  officiates,  and 
which  they  are  bidden  to  attend.  Nor  are  these  offices 
secondary.  They  constitute  the  constant  worship  of  the 
Catholic  community.  To  perform  them  with  due  effect  we 
build  our  churches,  organize  our  services  for  Sunday  and  holi- 
day, arrange  processions  and  solemn  rites  which  exact  a  pre- 
cise conformity  as  set  forth  in  authorized  liturgical  books. 

If  we  occasionally  encounter  excellent  priests  who  take  part 
in  these  services  without  being  able  to  do  justice  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  Church,  it  is  mostly  because  they  have  suffered 
from  a  neglect  in  training  at  the  preparatory  seminary.  Few 
voices,  capable  of  proper  enunciation  and  pronunciation,  such 
as  the  candidate  for  the  priesthood  needs  in  any  case  for  the 
task  of  preaching,  will  fail  to  yield  to  the  discipline  of  early 
exercise  and  training  under  a  proper  guide.  This  then  is  an 
element  of  scholastic  education  that  demands  attention  among 
the  foremost  things  to  be  accomplished  by  the  preparatory 
seminary. 

There  is  another  benefit  in  this  branch  of  the  training  of  the 
prospective  cleric.  Music  has  a  culturing,  refining,  and  on 
the  whole  improving  influence  on  the  individual.  Rightly 
used,  it  disciplines,  because  it  represents  an  element  of  order, 
harmony.  It  affords  recreation ;  and  to  the  priest  in  times  of 
isolation  it  becomes  a  most  helpful  protection  against  those 
moods  of  listlessness,  despondency,  and  ennui  which  not  in- 
frequently pursue  him  like  poison-gas  that  destroys  a  good 
and  gifted  man's  usefulness. 

A  knowledge  of  music  is,  besides,  a  distinct  asset  in  the 
organizing  power  and  opportunity  of  the  future  priest  who 
has  to  manage  a  church,  which  means  as  a  rule  also  a  choir. 
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4.    MATHEMATICS. 

If  the  study  of  arithmetic  developed  mainly  a  talent  for 
counting  money,  and  thus  serving  the  priest  in  improving  his 
collections  and  banking  affairs,  I  should  say :  Take  it  out  of 
the  curriculum.  But  training  in  orderly  book-keeping  is 
necessary  for  every  pastor.^  For  the  rest  there  is  too  much 
in  the  preparatory  seminary  of  the  things  that  concern  the 
banker  and  investor.  It  has  set  a  wholly  wrong  standard 
of  religious  worship  in  the  Catholic  churches  of  America. 
We  have  come  to  neglect  the  spiritual  interests,  or  at  least  to 
subordinate  them,  to  the  so-called  necessity  of  providing  the 
material  means  for  the  conduct  of  Christian  education  and 
Divine  worship.  This  is  all  wrong  in  the  light  of  the  law  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  precepts  of  the  Church.  But  the  way  to  right 
it  is  not  clear,  because  of  the  barriers  which  custom,  usage,  and 
concessions  from  local  authority  have  created  to  maintain  a 
practice  forbidden  by  the  spirit  no  less  than  by  the  letter  of 
the  Canon  Law  devised  for  our  special  use.  Here  however 
we  are  concerned  with  the  amount  of  mathematics  requisite 
as  a  preparation  for  the  course  of  philosophy. 

As  a  rule  the  student  who  enters  the  preparatory  seminary 
has  mastered  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  in  the  parish  school. 
That  will  suffice  him  for  practical  purposes  in  the  future  career 
at  which  he  aims.  What  he  needs  more  especially  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  faculty  of  logical  and  accurate  reasoning 
for  his  service  in  the  study  of  Mental  Philosophy.  This  is 
accomplished  by  careful  training  in  Geometry,  to  which 
Algebra  lends  itself  as  an  adjunct,  by  stating  results  in  com- 
pendious formulae. 

That  an  aptitude  "  for  clear,  sustained,  correct  thinking  is 
most  conveniently  tested  by  capacity  for  some  common  branch 
of  mathematics,"  is  admitted  by  all  pedagogical  authorities 
modern  and  ancient.^*^  As  an  equipment  for  the  study  of  the 
theological  branches  the  justly  famous  Ratio  Stiidiormn  of  the 
Jesuit  Order  assigns  to  mathematics  a  chief  place  in  the  curri- 

^  "  In  singulis  minoribus  seminariis  scholam  instituendam  esse  jubemus  qua 
ars  tabulas  accepti  et  expensi  conficiendi  {Book-keeping)  eatenus  tradatur  ut 
futuri  sacerdotes  in  administrandis  bonis  temporalibus  codices  accepti  et  expensi 
accurate  et  juxta  ordinem  redigere  sciant."     (Concil.  Plen.  Bait.  Ill,  n,  150.) 

i<>  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  By  Smith  and  Hall  of  Chicago  and  Har- 
vard Universities. 
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culum,  because  on  it  in  a  measure  depends  the  mastery  of  all 
other  sciences.^^  A  solid  grounding  in  mathematics,  especially 
geometry,  is  a  help  to  exact  thinking.  As  an  analytical  science 
it  furnishes  the  youth  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments of  research  and  so  serves  him  in  many  ways,  as  a 
teacher  and  constructor  of  the  edifice  of  pastoral  truth. 

5.    LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Latin  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  Church. ^^  With  the  cleric 
it  is  to  be  a  living  language  which  he  uses  daily.  It  is  the 
idiom  in  which  he  learns  the  laws  that  govern  his  priestly  life, 
in  which  the  common  Father  of  Christendom,  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  speaks  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  throughout  the  world 
whenever  there  is  a  call  to  unity  of  action  or  sentiment.  It  is 
the  language  in  which  the  priest  prays,  privately  and  publicly. 
The  study  of  Latin  is  also  an  admirable  discipline  for  the 
exact  expression  of  thought.  Its  knowledge  implies  a  wider 
-and  deeper  perception  of  the  true  meaning  of  words  in  the 
English  tongue,  since  it  largely  derives  its  abstract  terms  and 
its  scientific  nomenclature  from  Latin  and  Greek.  The  fact 
that  the  language  of  the  Church  is  not  subject  to  change 
through  the  living  custom  that  alters  the  meaning  of  words  in 
modern  tongues,  and  notably  in  our  English  vernacular,  makes 
Latin  an  aid  to  correct  expression  of  doctrinal  and  philosophi- 
cal truth.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  value  of 
a  thorough  training  in  Latin  for  the  ecclesiastical  student,  un- 
less it  be  as  a  protest  against  the  new  pedagogy  which  con- 
centrates its  utilitarian  efforts  upon  the  studies  that  minister 

11  "  Convenire  autem  videntur  non  parum,  non  solum  quia  sine  mathematicis 
Acadenjiae  nostrae  magno  carerent  ornamento  .  .  .  sed  multo  etiam  magfis  quia 
illarum  praesidio  caeterae  quoque  scientiae  indigent  admodum.  Illae  namque 
suppeditant  atque  exponunt  poetis  ortus  occasusque  siderum,  historicis  locorum 
facies  atque  intervalla,  analyticis  solidarum  exempla  demonstrationum,  politicis 
artes  plane  admirabiles  rerum  bene  gerendarum  domi  militiaeque,  physicis 
■coelestium  conversionum,  lucis  colorum,  diaphanorum,  sonorum  formas  et  dis- 
erimina,  metaphysicis  spherarum  atque  intelligentiarum  numerum,  theologis 
praecipuas  divini  opificii  partes,  juri  atque  consuetudini  ecclesiasticae  accuratas 
temporum  supputationes.  Ut  praetereantur  interea  quae  ex  mathematicorum 
labore  redundant  in  rempublicam  utilitates,  in  morborum  curationibus,  in  navi- 
gationibus,  in  agricolarum  studio.  Conandum  igitur  ut,  sicut  facultates  cae- 
terae, ita  et  mathematicae  in  nostris  gj'mnasiis  floreant,  ut  hinc  etiam  nostri  fiant 
magis  idonei  ad  variis  ecclesiae  commodis  inserviendum."  {Ratio  Studiorum, 
ann.  1586— 1599 — 1882— 1832.    Vol.  II,  p.  141,  De  Mathematicis.    Ed.  Pachtler.) 

12 «  Linguas,  praesertim  Latinam  et  patriam  alumni  accurate  addiscant." 
.(Can.  1364,  n.  2.) 
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to  material  rather  than  spiritual  advance,  and  which  would 
relegate  Latin  to  the  limbo  of  superfluous  culture.  There  ap- 
pears a  tendency  among  those  who  are  captivated  by  the 
shibboleth  of  **  modern  progress  "  to  minimize  the  value  of 
the  old  method  which  insisted  on  the  student  writing  Latin 
yerse  and  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the  arduous  tasks  of 
composition.  The  value  of  that  exercise  lies  not  in  the  culti- 
vation of  poetic  forms  of  expression;  nor  in  the  incidental 
culture  that  follows  the  poet's  nobler  ideals  with  which  the 
student  becomes  thus  familiar ;  but  it  consists  rather  in  the  fact 
that  the  youth  is  bound  to  select  words,  with  a  view  to  their 
true  sense  and  correct  meaning,  in  order  to  express  a  thought 
in  harmony  with  the  demands  of  his  theme. 

Nor  is  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  classical  literature  in 
general  to  be  underestimated  in  the  career  of  a  priest  who  thus 
enlarges  his  opportunities  for  good  work  in  preaching  or 
writing. 

What  is  said  here  of  Latin  is  in  an  analogous  sense  true  of 
Greek,  its  sister  tongue.  The  Bible  and  the  Patristic  theology 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  appeal  to  us  almost  wholly  in 
the  Greek  language;  and  a  good  understanding  of  it  is  often 
a  necessity  for  the  exegete,  as  the  interpreter  of  traditional 
Catholic  doctrine,  quite  apart  from  the  cultural  value  which 
attaches  to  the  study. 

Of  all  other  customary  branches  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
preparatory  seminary,  such  as  History,  Geography,  the  Physi- 
cal Sciences,  and  languages,  little  need  here  be  urged  except 
the  caution,  in  view  of  the  relative  value  these  disciplines  have 
for  the  priestly  life,  not  to  devote  too  much  of  the  time  of  the 
youth  to  accumulating  knowledge  that  he  must,  or  will  per- 
force, forget  later  on.  The  mental  training  which  he  receives 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  indicated  studies  quite  suffices  to  open  his 
view  to  the  larger  sphere  of  knowledge  which  may  attract  him 
as  useful,  so  as  to  develop  in  him  a  taste  for  that  which  is  best. 
Especially  in  the  matter  of  History,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
much  can  be  dispensed  with  or  condensed,  on  which  at  present 
we  insist  through  mere  force  of  tradition. 

So  much  in  general  for  the  program  of  studies  in  the  pre- 
paratory seminary.  Physics,  Botany,  and  Nature  Study,  which 
give  opportunity  for  outdoor  exercise  combined  with  observa- 
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tion,  are  excellent  aids  to  a  culture  which  is  likely  to  render 
the  priest's  life  on  the  mission  useful  and  entertaining,  and 
not  without  profit  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  which  must  ever 
remain  his  chief  object. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  about  the  program  of  studies 
in  the  preparatory  seminary  may  seem  to  minimize  the  import- 
ance of  certain  branches  on  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
lay  stress.  We  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  what  has  been  done 
hitherto,  save  in  so  far  as  it  has  proved  to  be  a  hindrance  to 
the  developments  of  the  essentially  ecclesiastical  training, 
which  must  be  insisted  on  at  the  very  outset  of  the  candidate's 
career. 

There  is  another  part  of  seminary  pedagogy,  more  import- 
ant, if  that  can  be  said  of  anything  that  affects  the  soul  of 
a  priest,  than  intellectual  preparation.  Of  it  we  shall  treat 
next.  It  is  the  disciplinary  training  of  the  young  candidate 
for  the  higher  theological  seminary,  training  which  must  be 
begun  in  the  preparatory  seminary. 

[to  be  continued] 
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^^.nPHE  war  is  over  " — "  We  have  won  it!  "  was  the  feeling 
1  in  everyone's  mind  when  the  armistice  was  declared. 
The  feeling  is  still  there  of  course,  but  it  has  inevitably  been 
overclouded  by  a  dull  sense  of  disappointment  arising  from 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  entire  world.  We  are  beginning,  in 
other  words,  to  see  that  the  real  fruits  of  victory  have  yet  to 
be  reaped;  we  are  learning  too  that  this  reaping  may  involve 
even  sterner  toil  than  the  mere  winning  of  the  actual  combat. 
Some  are  so  impressed  by  the  gravity  of  the  problem  that  they 
have  become  unduly  pessimistic ;  they  point  with  scorn  to  what 
they  term  the  spirit  of  grasping  greed  which — so  they  fancy 
— has  manifested  itself  among  the  delegates  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. Others,  however,  while  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  base  a  sturdy  optimism  on  the  wonderful  spirit  of 
sacrifice  which  the  actual  combatants  have  displayed.  They 
urge,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  with  such  a  spirit  abroad  in 
the  world  things  can  never  go  far  wrong.  In  short,  they  pin 
their  faith  to  the  "  boys  "  who  are  coming  back  in  their  tens 
of  thousands ;  these  **  boys  ",  they  declare,  are  the  salt  of  the 
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earth,  the  hope  of  the  world !  Bolshevism,  or  rabid  Socialism^ 
or  whatever  name  you  may  use  to  describe  the  present  spirit  of 
seething  unrest,  is  of  course  the  key  to  all  our  fears  and  we 
pin  our  faith  to  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  discipline  which  the 
fighting  man  has  displayed  all  the  world  over. 

When  we  turn,  however,  from  the  grim  spectacle  of  nations- 
in  the  throes  of  a  pending  dissolution  of  the  present  world- 
order  and  pass  to  the  more  immediately  spiritual  problems- 
which  confront  the  Church,  we  become  aware  of  difficulties 
which  appear  more  insistent  the  more  we  examine  them.  AU 
through  the  long  conflict  marvellous  tales  have  been  current 
of  a  change  of  soul  which  has  manifested  itself  among  the  men. 
We  have  been  told  of  huge  numbers  of  men  who  have  made 
their  submission  to  the  Church — fairy-tales,  many  declare.  But 
whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  these  vast  numbers  of  men  have 
been  received  into  the  Church,  it  is  certain  that  such  tales  would 
not  be  current  unless  there  were  some  basis  for  them  in  fact. 
And  the  basis  lies  in  the  undeniable  fact  that  a  change  of  men- 
tality has  shown  itself  among  those  who  have  been  swept  into 
the  maelstrom  of  this  mighty  conflict. 

Men  have  been  brought  up  against  reality  with  a  distinct 
shock.  They  have  faced  death  and  have  realized  that  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  it  for  gravity.  The  life  to  which 
all  men  instinctively  cling  has  suddenly  seemed  to  them  a 
trifling  thing.  And  this  has  made  them,  at  least  remotely,, 
realize  what  is  meant  by  God.  Now  when  a  change  like  this 
takes  place  in  the  mind  of  one  who  is  a  born  Catholic  he  knows 
precisely  what  to  do;  he  knows  that  he  has  got  to  take  up 
once  more  the  practices  of  his  religion.  But  when  a  feeling 
such  as  that  we  have  described  comes  over  one  who  has  never 
been  taught  any  practical  form  of  religion,  what  happens  ta 
him?  He  is  conscious  of  a  vague  bewilderment.  He  feels 
a  need  which  can  find  no  outward  expression.  He  knows  of 
no  practices  of  religion.  There  is  nothing  he  can  "  take  up  " 
anew.  He  is  not  conscious  of  having  discarded  or  dropped 
anything.  The  consequence  is  that  his  change  of  mentality 
will  be  only  a  passing  thing,  unless  he  be  lucky  enough  to- 
meet  with  some  one  who  can  set  him  on  the  right  track. 
Moreover — and  this  is  a  point  not  to  be  passed  over — he  is  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  any  merely  emotional  religion.    Such 
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may  appeal  to  him  for  a  space ;  satisfy  him  it  cannot.  He  has 
experienced  an  inner  demand  for  something  more  solid  than 
that.  He  wants  a  form  of  religion  which  shall  appeal  to  his 
reason. 

Is  he  going  out  to  look  for  it?  Is  he  going  to  start  a  real 
search  for  a  religion  when  he  gets  out  of  the  army  ?  It  would 
be  idle  to  imagine  that  he  is  going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
It  is  true  that  when  an  occasion  offers,  when  some  one  sug- 
gests such  a  thing  to  him,  he  may  drop  into  a  Catholic  church. 
He  knows  far  more  about  the  Catholic  Church  now  than  he 
did  before  he  went  "  over  there."  He  has  met  Catholics ;  he 
has  even  envied  them  that  indefinable  "  something  "  that  their 
religion  seemed  to  give  them.  He  will  tell  you  that  they  face 
death  with  a  sense  of  security  which  has  often  baffled  him  and 
others  too.  He  knows  also  what  the  Rosary  is;  at  least  he 
thinks  he  does.  Moreover  he  has  witnessed  the  effects  of  Sacra- 
ments "  over  there  " ;  he  has  seen  men  die  with  a  peace  and 
comfort  which  he  has  never  been  able  to  understand.  Now, 
supposing  he  does  "  drop  in  "  to  a  Catholic  church  some  Sun- 
day evening — probably  because  his  "  young  lady  "  has  sug- 
gested it  to  him — what  will  he  hear?  He  certainly  will  not 
be  able  to  make  head  or  tail  of  Vespers  or  Compline.  The 
Rosary — even  though  he  thinks  he  knows  what  it  is  and  even 
had  one  once  because  he  had  an  idea  it  was  a  charm — will 
simply  puzzle  him.  And  the  sermon?  To  be  quite  honest, 
will  he  be  likely  to  gather  anything  practical  for  his  needs 
from  the  sermon  he  is  likely  to  hear  in  one  of  our  churches  on  a 
Sunday  evening?  It  is  not  that  they  are  poor  sermons;  it  is 
simply  that  they  presuppose  just  precisely  what  he  wants  to 
know.  He  wants  to  know — though  of  course  he  could  not 
tell  you  this — whether  he  has  a  soul  and  what  it  is;  whether 
there  really  is  a  God  and  what  God  is.  He  wants  to  know 
what  he  has  to  do  for  his  soul.  He  has  a  vague  notion  that 
he  has  got  to  be  "  good  ".  But  "  goodness  "  conveys  so  little 
to  his  poor  bewildered  mind,  and  that  little  is  not  at  all  at- 
tractive to  him !  Hence  even  if  our  poor  friend,  who  has  had 
an  experience  such  as  we  stay-at-homes  envy,  should  slink 
into  our  churches,  he  is  not  likely,  save  for  the  marvellous  inter- 
ference of  Divine  grace,  to  get  any  help  such  as  he  wants. 

Is  he  really  going  to  come  to  us?     Who  can  believe  it? 
Why  should  he  come?     There  is  no  compelling  inducement. 
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In  fact  rather  the  opposite.  If  he  goes  to  any  "  chapel  "  he 
knows,  he  will  be  allowed  to  sing  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice; 
he  will  probably  ''  feel  quite  good  "  after  it;  he  will  certainly 
understand  a  great  deal  more  than  he  understands  what  is 
offered  him  in  a  Catholic  church.  No,  he  is  not  going  to 
come  to  us  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  knows 
precious  little  about  us,  that  what  he  does  know  is  hardly 
attractive,  more  especially  when  we  reflect  on  the  lurid  things 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  hear  about  us.  But  more  than  all, 
he  is  not  going  to  come  to  us  because,  though  he  may  have 
undergone  a  deep  movement  in  his  soul,  it  has  simply  left  him 
puzzled  and  he  is  inclined  to  sleep  it  off.  In  a  word,  he  is 
hopelessly  ignorant  and  therein  lies  the  whole  problem. 

Now  if  these  men  are  not  going  to  come  to  us,  what  is  going 
to  happen?  They  are  the  finest  material  on  earth.  They 
have  shown  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  which  no  one  gave  the 
world  credit  a  few  years  ago.  They  have  been  drilled;  they 
have  undergone  a  discipline  from  which  we  flabbier  folks  would 
shrink.  Are  they  to  be  allowed  to  be  run  to  seed?  Is  the  only 
true  Church  to  lose  them?  There  is  the  spiritual  after-war 
problem.  Are  we  going  to  lose  the  finest  material  in  the 
world?  We  certainly  shall  unless  we  go  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  byways  and  look  for  it! 

The  time  seems  to  have  come  when  we  must  revolutionize 
all  our  methods,  when  we  must  apply  to  the  "  home  "  mission 
something  of  the  methods  which  up  to  now  we  have  fancied 
pertained  solely  to  the  ''foreign  mission".  Can  we  do  it? 
Have  we  the  pluck?  For  it  is  that,  and  nothing  else,  that 
is  called  for.  Yet  we  can  imagine  people  holding  up  their 
hands  in  horror  at  the  idea  of  preaching  at  the  street  corners. 
"  It  is  unheard  of !  "  they  will  exclaim.  "  It  is  undignified ! 
We  are  not  Billy  Sunday !  The  people  won't  stand  it !  They 
expect  something  more  respectable  from  us!  The  bishops 
won't  hear  of  it!  "  etc.,  etc.  And  if  one  suggests  that,  after 
all,  this  is  precisely  what  missioners  in  a  foreign  country  do, 
the  answer  comes  pat :  "  Yes,  of  course ;  but  then  they  are  only 
niggers  and  savages  out  there;  they  expect  that  sort  of  thing. 
Besides,  no  one  minds  out  in  those  places!  Then,  too,  you 
know  we  can't  lower  ourselves  to  the  level  of  the  Salvation 
Army!" 
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On  analysis,  what  does  all  this  come  to  but  that  we  are 
afraid?  "Afraid!''  our  critics  will  exclaim;  ''Of  what — I 
should  like  to  know?"  Is  not  the  answer,  "Afraid  of  what 
people  will  say  "  ?  And  what  is  that  but  the  human  respect 
against  which  we  preach  in  our  churches?  This  is  a  cruel 
indictment.  Is  it  excessive?  Does  it  exaggerate?  We  fancy 
not.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Why,  take  the  precept  liter- 
ally and  go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  and  preach. 
But  can  it  be  done?  It  can,  and  with  good  effect.  Now 
self-advertisement  is  horrible.  Yet  this  is  a  case  when  modesty 
has  to  be  thrown  to  the  winds.  The  writer  has  taken  the 
precept  literally  and  that  not  once  nor  twice  but  for  all  the 
years  of  the  war.  He  is  not  then  speaking  from  an  easy  chair; 
he  is  writing  of  what  he  knows.  He  is  going,  therefore,  to 
be  perfectly  frank,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  cumbersome  circum- 
locutions, he  is  going  to  speak  in  the  first  person,  in  defiance 
of  all  humility ! 

Events  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  set  down  here  compelled 
me  to  see  that,  since  the  people  of  my  district — I  speak  of 
England,  though  I  am  at  this  moment  writing  in  New  York — 
would  not  come  to  us  and  that,  therefore,  unless  we  would  be 
regarded  as  "  unprofitable  servants  ",  we  must  go  to  them. 
After  a  great  deal  of  prayer — ^you  see,  I  am  quite  candid  and 
am  not  going  to  gloss  things  over — I  caused  a  notice  to  be 
posted  up  at  a  spot  where  several  roads  met,  announcing 
that  a  sermon  would  be  preached  at  that  spot,  weather  per- 
mitting, at  a  given  time.  The  day  came,  and — again  I  say  it 
without  shame — I  could  have  prayed  for  an  earthquake,  as  I 
made  my  unwilling  way  to  the  place  of  execution !  And  yet 
I  am  a  Friar  Preacher !  I  am  not  going  to  set  down  what  hap- 
pened save  to  declare  that  the  hand  of  God  was  evident  and 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  that,  as  St.  Paul 
would  express  it,  "  a  door  great  and  manifest "  was  opened 
to  us.  The  work  has  extended  and  in  one  town  and  two  vil- 
lages I  have  a  recognized  "  pitch  "  of  my  own. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  there  is  any  romance  about  it. 
No  immediate  results  are  to  be  looked  for.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  no  one  has  been  "  converted  "  by  my  humble  ministry 
in  the  course  of  four  years.  One  has  to  walk  by  faith;  no 
tangible  results  are  to  be  expected.     But  the  seed  is  sown. 
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There  are  not  always  many  present;  sometimes  indeed  one 
has  to  begin  with  an  audience  of  two;  on  one  occasion  only 
a  little  mite  of  a  girl  formed  my  wondering  audience  and  I 
rather  fancy  that  she  was  more  interested  in  my  religious  habit 
than  in  what  I  said!  On  another  occasion  I  was  nearly 
knocked  off  my  precarious  perch  by  an  indignant  dog!  But 
never  once  have  I  met  with  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  peo- 
ple have  always  listened  with  respect.  True,  a  man  did  once 
shout  out,  *'  Why  he's  preaching  on  Christ !  Any  fool  knows 
he  never  lived !  "  But  such  things  are  rare.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  rebuff  I  ever  experienced  was  when  on  returning  home 
in  the  dark  I  overtook  two  old  women  and  heard  one  remark 
to  the  other,  "  I  loves  to  'ear  'im!  "  To  which  her  companion 
replied:  *'  So  does  I !     But  I  never  believes  a  word  'e  says." 

"  What  do  you  preach  about?  "  many  people  ask.  At  first 
this  was  the  greatest  difficulty.  Let  it  always  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  prevailing  ignorance  passes  all  belief.  You 
must  teach,  teach,  teach.  Oratory  is  entirely  out  of  place. 
These  men  and  women  are  literally  hungering  to  be  told  things 
which  you  and  I  are  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  take  for 
granted.  They  know  nothing  of  God,  of  Redemption,  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  of  the  most  elementary  Gospel  stories.  Christ 
means  absolutely  nothing  to  them.  They  know  His  Name, 
but  no  more.  That  He  actually  lived  and  died  for  them  is 
past  their  comprehension.  I  know  it  sounds  incredible,  but 
it  is  sober  fact.  At  the  same  time,  regrettable  though  it  is, 
this  very  ignorance  is  the  preacher's  opportunity,  for  he  can 
use  the  inimitable  Gospel  stories  as  a  vehicle  for  instilling  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Men  want  to  be  taught 
that  God  is  their  Father,  that  He  is  merciful,  that  He  gave 
His  Son  for  us,  that  sin  is  a  terrible  reality,  but  that  it  can  be 
forgiven.  They  want  to  be  told  how  to  make  acts  of  con- 
trition— this  more  than  anything.  They  want  to  be  shown  how 
to  face  death  with  confidence.  Controversy,  of  course,  is 
absolutely  at  a  discount;  neither  do  people  really  want  things 
proved  to  them.  They  want  to  believe  and  they  are  ready  to 
do  so  if  you  go  the  right  way  about  it.  You  must  be  in 
earnest.  You  must  use  homely  and  practical  illustrations. 
They  dearly  love  a  story.  But  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  selection  of  the  right  kind  of  story  is  an  art  and  the  telling 
of  it  is  an  even  greater  art ! 
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It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man  who  devotes  him- 
self to  this  kind  of  work  will  not  have  his  moments  of  deepest 
discouragement.  The  modern  man  is  not  in  love  with  reli- 
gion; he  resents  it;  and  he  feels,  afes,  that  a  preacher  only 
represents  a  particular  trade.  *'  It  is  his  job  !  "  he  will  say,  and 
he  often  fancies  that  you  do  not  really  believe  what  you  teach. 
But  this  is  just  the  advantage  of  going  out  into  the  highways 
and  byways.  For  even  the  most  thoughtless  man  feels  that 
this  is  something  different  from  what  he  regards  as  the  "  pro- 
fessional "  preaching  in  a  church.  Prc^bably,  too,  we  have 
little  idea  how  much  they  discuss  a  sermon  they  have  heard 
in  the  street.  Even  if  they  only  criticize  and  sneer,  yet  this 
serves  to  keep  the  interest  alive.  Then,  too,  one  is  afforded  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  unexpected  effects  of  what  you  have  said. 
Thus  I  remember  that  when  the  fine  weather  came  round  again 
one  year  and  I  was  dreading  starting  once  more  on  a  work 
which  seemed  so  thankless,  a  message  was  brought  me  which 
heartened  me  immensely.  A  girl  from  a  Catholic  orphanage' 
near  by  called  to  tell  me  that  when  in  the  train  a  short  time 
previously  with  her  box  bearing  the  label  of  one  of  the  villages 
in  which  I  preached,  a  man  pointed  to  the  label  and  asked, 
"  Do  you  know  the  man  who  preaches  in  that  village?  "  When 
she  replied  that  she  did,  he  said :  "  Tell  him  then  that  I  only 
heard  him  once  and  he  taught  us  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  on 
that  occasion.  Tell  him  I  have  never  missed  saying  it  every 
night  since."     That  alone  was  sufficient  encouragement! 

It  must  be  frankly  confessed  that  not  every  one  has  the 
peculiar  gifts  requisite  for  preaching  jn  the  streets.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  one  object  we  have  in  view  is 
to  reach  the  people  who  will  not  come  to  us;  there  are  more 
ways  of  doing  this  than  going  out  into  the  streets.  Of  late 
years  what  is  called  Catholic,  or  Christian  Evidence  Lectures 
have  had  an  ever-growing  vogue  in  England.  They  cost 
money,  but  it  is  money  well  spent.  The  system  which  we 
Dominicans  have  adopted  is  as  follows.  A  hall  is  hired  iii 
some  large  town.  The  clergy  of  the  district  are  asked  to  call 
attention  to  the  coming  lectures,  which  are  also  advertised 
freely  by  means  of  posters  or  whatever  method  of  making 
things  known  is  found  to  be  most  suitable  in  that  neighborhood. 
Admission  is  free,  though  it  is  often  found  advisable  to  have 
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a  certain  number  of  cheap  reserved  seats.  In  nearly  every 
parish  there  exists  some  active  organization  which  can  under- 
take the  task  of  running  the  lecture.  It  may  be  The  Young 
Men's  Society,  or  that  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  or  the  Catholic 
Women's  League,  or  whatever  institution  is  in  a  flourishing 
state  there.  The  present  writer  has  been  immensely  indebted 
to  the  Catholic  Women's  League  in  this  respect.  As  a  general 
rule  it  will  be  found  that  "  Christian  "  rather  than  ''  Catholic  " 
Evdence  Lectures  meet  with  the  warmest  response.  The  titles 
of  the  Lectures  are  well  advertised  and  should  be  so  framed 
as  to  inspire  curiosity,  though  sensational  titles  are  best 
avoided.  The  subjects  chosen  are  non-sectarian  and  there- 
fore of  a  fundamental  character.  Thus  we  generally  treat 
of  God,  Revelation,  the  Bible,  the  meaning  of  faith,  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  the  origin  of  evil,  etc.  These  are  not  easy 
subjects  to  handle  and  indeed  they  demand  a  very  practical 
knowledge  of  theology.  But  they  are  "  lectures  "  and  not 
"  sermons  ".  Hence  most  men  find  it  helpful  to  sit  down ;  if 
you  stand  up  there  is  danger  of  preaching,  and  this  is  dis- 
astrous. Men  want  to  hear  you  lecture.  They  want  you  to 
think  out  loud,  so  to  speak.  Reading  is  fatal.  A  simple, 
thoughtful  exposition  of  your  subject  is  what  is  called  for.  The 
men  who  come  to  hear  you  are  really  earnest  inquirers,  though 
they  will  show  no  sign  of  it  at  the  time.  They  may  even  seem 
listless  and  bored.  But  you  must  disregard  all  external  ap- 
pearances and,  as  in  the  street,  walk  by  faith.  At  the  same 
time  the  spoken  word,  though  it  has  its  charm,  passes  away; 
hence  it  is  most  important  to  have  a  large  stock  of  literature 
at  hand.  The  Catholic  Truth  Society  will  provide  this  and, 
if  well  managed,  there  should  be  no  stock  left  unsold.  The 
pamphlets  will  have  to  be  chosen  carefully,  though  a  fair  num- 
ber of  pamphlets  on  subjects  quite  extraneous  to  the  points 
under  discussion  will  sell  well,  since  no  one  knows  what  par- 
ticular difficulties  are  working  in  a  person's  brain !  At  the 
end  of  each  lecture  it  is  a  good  thing  to  read  out  a  list  of  the 
pamphlets,  to  be  found  at  the  stall,  which  deal  precisely  with 
the  subject  treated  of  that  night.  All  available  copies  of 
these  will  be  bought. 

The  great  feature  of  these  lectures,  however,  is  the  Question 
Box,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Paulist  Fathers.     There 
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are  various  ways  of  managing  it.  Some  allow  oral  questions 
which  they  undertake  to  answer  on  the  spot.  This  system  has 
its  evident  dangers.  Not  every  one  can  answer  questions  ef- 
fectively on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Further,  some  questioners 
are  very  verbose  and  if  they  are  in  opposition  may  attempt  to 
turn  your  lecture  into  a  debating  club!  This  would  be  dis- 
astrous. We  find  that  the  more  effective  system  is  to  have  only 
written  questions.  We  have  a  box  in  a  convenient  place  out- 
side the  room  in  which  people  can  drop  their  questions.  This 
is  better  than  passing  the  box  round,  for  men  are  shy  and  do 
not  want  others  to  know  that  they  are  putting  in  a  question ! 
But  neither  can  we  expect  everybody  to  be  quick  at  framing 
questions,  so  we  leave  it  to  them  to  send  them  by  post  if  they 
prefer.  This  gives  them  time  to  think.  The  only  stipulation) 
we  make  is  that  these  questions  must  come  in  to  the  lecturer 
at  least  a  couple  of  hours  before  the  next  lecture.  This  is  more 
important  than  might  appear  at  first  sight.  For  the  first  shock 
a  new  lecturer  experiences  is  to  find  that  the  questions  are  as 
a  rule  of  a  remarkably  serious  character.  He  finds  that  it 
takes  him  all  his  time  to  frame  answers  which  shall  be  neither 
too  lengthy  nor  too  brief.  Time  spent  on  framing  adequate 
answers  to  questions  is  well  spent.  For  an  opportunity  is  thus, 
afforded  of  putting  forth  an  immense  amount  of  doctrine  which 
can  hardly  find  a  place  in  the  set  lecture.  Some  questions  of 
course  are  stupid.  And  these  constitute  a  real  danger  to  certain- 
lecturers.  For  one  is  often  sorely  tempted  to  ''  score  "  off  a; 
fool !  Yet  it  is  fatal.  For  the  whole  good  of  a  lecture  may 
be  undone  by  an  ironical  or  sarcastic  answer  to  a  questioner 
who  is  really  honest,  though  he  may  have  expressed  things 
badly.  I  would  even  say  that  a  palpably  dishonest  question 
is  best  answered  as  though  it  was  sincerely  meant.  At  any^ 
rate  the  risk  of  hurting  peoples'  feelings  is  avoided  and  other 
well-intentioned  questioners  are  not  choked  off. 

What  are  the  effects  of  these  lectures?  Some  people  are 
inclined  to  gauge  their  value  by  the  number  of  people  who 
seek  instruction  after  them.  Yet  there  could  be  no  greater 
mistake.  We  have  to  sow  the  good  seed  in  faith  and  leave  it 
to  germinate  in  God's  own  good  time.  One  great  advantage 
of  the  "  Christian  "  as  opposed  to  the  "  Catholic  "  lecture — 
which  deals  directly  with  Catholic  truth  and  the  claims  of  the 
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Catholic  Church — is  that  the  former  offers  a  common  stand- 
ing ground  with  ''  our  separated  brethren  ".  This  enables 
one  to  approach  ministers  of  the  various  denominations  and 
ask  them  to  take  the  chair  at  the  lectures.  I  have  never 
known  them  refuse !  I  give  a  guarantee  that  nothing  at  which 
they  can  take  offence  will  be  said  in  the  course  of  the  actual 
lecture,  though  of  course  I  point  out  that  the  same  guarantee 
can  hardly  be  given  for  the  answers  to  the  questions,  which 
must  often  compel  one  to  speak  precisely  as  a  Catholic  priest. 
In  this  way  we  have  had  for  fourteen  nights  in  succession  a 
different  minister  as  chairman.  The  advantages  of  this  are 
obvious. 

It  may  be  urged  that  to  preach  in  the  streets  you  require 
peculiar  gifts  which  are  not  given  to  everybody,  and  that  to 
give  lectures  of  the  type  just  sketched  you  need  to  possess 
your  theology  in  a  way  that  is  not  within  everybody's  power. 
Is  there,  then,  no  apostolate  open  to  men  who  are  less  well 
equipped?  There  is,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  herein  lies 
the  greatest  promise  for  the  future.  We  refer  to  the  lay  apos- 
tolate exercised  by  the  Catholic  Evidence  Guild  in  London. 
Some  of  my  readers  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  Hyde 
Park,  London,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  past  for 
men  to  preach  or  lecture  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  On  a  Satur- 
day afternoon  you  can  hear  men  "  spouting "  on  Atheism, 
Spiritualism,  Socialism,  in  fact  on  any  known  or  even  unknown 
'ism.  These  men  may  be  cranks;  they  probably  are.  They 
may  have  no  real  effect ;  probably  they  have  not.  But  what  an 
opening  is  afforded  to  anyone  who,  instead  of  setting  forth 
the  last  religious  craze,  shall  boldly  get  up  and  preach  Catholic 
Truth !  For  years  this  has  been  done,  notably  by  the  late  la- 
mented Mr.  Lister  Drummond  and  his  devoted  band.  But 
somehow  they  did  not  succeed  as  they  deserved.  The  world 
was  not  ripe  for  them.  It  needed  the  war  to  sober  men's 
minds  and  make  them  ready  to  think  seriously  on  religious 
problems.  It  was  asked  whether  priests  could  undertake  this  ? 
But  unfortunately  Saturday  afternoon  is  a  priest's  busiest  time 
in  the  confessional !  Moreover,  would  people  listen  to  a 
priest?  Remember  the  prejudice  that  unfortunately  exists 
against  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  be  merely  exercising  his 
trade.     "  It  is  his  job!     He  makes  his  living  by  it!  "     Un- 
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commonly  poor  living  most  of  these  cavillers  would  find  it  if 
they  had  to  do  it!  Still,  the  prejudice  is  there.  What  was 
to  be  done?  The  need  was  urgent.  Just  a  year  ago,  then, 
there  sprang  into  existence  the  Catholic  Evidence  Guild.  This 
consists  of  a  body  of  young  laymen  who  realized  the  necessity 
and  who  realized  too  that  if  men  of  their  class  could  get  up 
and  attack  Catholic  Faith,  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
themselves  should  not  be  equally  well  able  to  defend  it.  They 
put  their  heads  together,  saw  that  they  would  need  training, 
went  off  to  Westminister  Cathedral  and  induced  the  clergy 
there  to  undertake  the  necessary  coaching  in  elementary 
apologetics.  In  April  of  last  year  they  started  on  their  cam- 
paign in  Hyde  Park,  and  we  can  well  imagine  the  trepidation 
of  these  heroes — for  we  are  not  afraid  to  dub  them  heroes  !  At 
first  it  was  uphill  work.  Comparatively  few  came  to  listen  to 
them.  But  their  pluck  had  its  reward.  They  started  with  a 
simple  folding  pulpit  and  a  simple  crucifix.  Now  they  have 
three  pulpits  and  three  striking  crucifixes.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? We  quote  from  the  London  Tablet  for  19  April  of  this 
year: 

At  the  Foot  of  the  Cross  in  Hyde  Park. 
.The  Cross  was  lifted  up  again  in  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday,  and  from 
early  afternoon  till  late  at  night  the  speakers  of  the  Catholic  Evi- 
dence Guild  followed  one  another  to  proclaim  Christ's  message  to 
London.  It  was  estimated  that  of  those  coming  and  going  multitudes 
a  total  of  at  least  about  10,000  must  have  stood  for  a  while,  often  a 
long  while,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  crucified,  and  few  can  have  gone 
without  taking  away  some  portion  at  least  of  Catholic  truth.  One 
felt  a  humble  enthusiasm  at  having  a  part  in  this  great  work.  Alas, 
is  it  a  new  thing  that  the  harvest  should  be  great  and  the  laborers 
few?  Pray,  those  of  you  who  cannot  labor,  that  the  Lord  may  send 
laborers;  pray  hard  that  grace  may  hunt  them  out  and  harry  them 
out  and  press  them  into  God's  work.  During  the  wedc,  meetings 
were  held  in  the  lunch  hours,  on  Thursday  at  Greycoat  Place,  near 
the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  Tower 
Hill.  The  Guild  holds  a  study  class  every  Wednesday  at  the  Cathe- 
dral Hall  at  8  o'clock. 

Again  we  quote  from  the  Tablet,  for  26  April : 

The  Catholic  Evidbnce  Guild. 
Do  we  make  converts?     Here  is  the  reply. 

At  one  meeting  a  young  Canadian  soldier  gave  a  "  testimony  ",  as 
the  Salvation  Army  would  say.     He  stepped  forward  and  addressed 
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the  crowd,  telling  them  that  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  Church 
in  France,  and  had  been  very  deeply  impressed.  Now  after  hearing 
the  lecture  that  had  just  been  delivered,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  to  a  priest  and  be  received  at  once. 

Another  case.  A  young  man  came  up  to  one  of  the  lecturers  and 
asked  to  have  a  few  words.  He  said  he  had  long  been  thinking  that 
the  Catholic  Church  must  be  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  and  now  he 
would  like  to  have  some  books  and  be  put  in  touch  with  a  priest. 

Such  a  case  is  typical  of  many.  You  may  be  sure  we  welcome 
them  with  joy. 

On  another  occasion  two  ladies  came  up  to  speak  with  the  Master 
of  the  Guild.  **  My  friend  here  would  like  to  be  a  Catholic,"  said 
one.  The  "  friend's  "  eyes  were  overflowing  with  tears.  She  seemed 
deeply  moved.  We  gave  her  some  literature,  and  told  her  to  whom 
she  could  go  to  be  received  into  the  Church. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  meeting  passes  in  Hyde  Park  without  sev- 
eral inquirers  coming  for  further  instruction. 

Now  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  need  for 
this  kind  of  work  is  any  less  here  in  America  than  in  England  ? 
Is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  American  people  are  less 
willing  to  give  a  patient  and  respectful  hearing  to  Catholic 
Truth?  Is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  American 
Catholic  young  men  are  less  well  instructed  and  less  capable 
of  doing  this  good  work  than  are  those  brave  fellows  in 
London  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  case  that  the  very  contrary  holds 
good  over  here?  You  have  very  little  of  the  prejudice  which 
has  for  years  poisoned  men's  minds  in  England  against 
Catholic  Truth.  You  have  the  same  spirit  of  fair  play  which 
Englishmen  rightly  claim  as  their  characteristic.  It  cannot  be 
that  you  have  less  pluck!  Would  anyone  dare  say  that  the 
young  Catholic  men  of  America  have  less  zeal  for  their  faith  ? 

Hugh  Pope,  O.P. 


THE  CONFESSOR  AND  THE  YOW  OF  RELIGIOUS  POVERTY. 

ALTHOUGH  religious  poverty,  if  judged  from  the  view- 
point of  excellence,  occupies  the  least  exalted  position 
among  the  evangelical  counsels,  its  practice,  nevertheless,  is 
fraught  with  frequently  recurring  doubts  for  the  fervent  reli- 
gious. To  the  confessor  also,  called  upon  by  virtue  of  his  office 
to  furnish  a  just  solution  of  these  difficulties,  the  vow  of 
poverty  not  unseldom  causes  grave  concern,  especially  in  the 
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direction  of  Sisterhoods  and  in  assisting  the  individual  reli- 
gious to  measure  up  to  the  obligations  assumed  at  profession. 
Religious  in  pursuing  the  customary  spiritual  exercises  of  the 
summer  will  have  had  occasion  for  diligently  examining  their 
conscience  to  determine  with  what  fidelity  they  have  dis- 
charged their  duties,  notably  in  the  matter  of  the  vows.  For 
this  reason  confessors  may  be  confronted  by  the  necessity  of 
rendering  decisions  in  delicate  cases  touching  the  vow  of 
poverty.  In  the  hope  of  aiding  the  busy  priest  who  may  not 
have  found  the  desired  leisure  to  study  the  new  legislation  on 
the  subject,  we  purpose  to  offer  a  brief  commentary  on  those 
Canons  of  the  Code  which  relate  to  poverty.  By  way  of  re- 
minder, let  us  mention  here  once  for  all  that  whatever  is  stated 
in  the  following  notes  applies  to  all  religious  indiscriminately, 
both  male  and  female,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  declared. 

A.  The  Novice. 
Canon  568.^ 
In  novitiatus  decursu,  si  suis  beneficiis  vel  bonis  quovis   modo 
novitius  renuntiaverit  eademve  obligaverit,  renuntiatio  vel  obligatio 
non  solum  illicita,  sed  ipso  jure  irrita  est. 

Since  the  novice  is  not  bound  by  the  vow  of  religious  poverty, 
to  insert  this  Canon  may  seem  irrelevant.  But  as  it  deals  with 
the  property  of  the  prospective  religious,  we  consider  it  advis- 
able to  refer  to  it,  owing  to  its  practical  consequences.  The 
purpose  of  the  law  is  obvious.  Were  a  novice  permitted  to 
divest  himself  of  his  property  and  benefices  or  to  encumber 
them,  a  temptation  might  enter  urging  him  to  pronounce  his 
vows,  even  though  he  felt  himself  disqualified  and  unable  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  the  religious  life.  Left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  property  and  benefices,  this  danger  is  not  so 
likely  to  occur.  What  is  included  under  the  term  property? 
Evidently  all  property  of  whatever  description  (quidquid  pretio 
aestimabile),  movable  and  immovable,  real  and  personal,  cor- 
poreal and  incorporeal,  v.  g.  real  estate,  money,  bonds,  stocks, 
copyrights,  patents,  credits,  rights  to  actions  against  others, 
etc.    Apart  from  bishoprics,  to  our  knowledge  the  only  bene- 

^  Since  the  authorized  English  translation  of  the  "  Canonical  Legislation 
concerning  Religious  "  is  not  an  official  text,  we  prefer  to  cite  the  original  Latin 
Canons. 
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fices  existing  here  in  the  United  States  are  pastorates,  at  least 
if  I  interpret  Canons  1409,  1410  correctly.  As  we  view  it, 
therefore,  a  pastor  who  desires  to  embrace  the  religious  state, 
would  not  be  permitted  to  resign  his  benefice  as  a  novice.  In 
order  to  administer  the  parish  in  the  meantime,  a  vicarius  is 
to  be  appointed.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  dating  from 
religious  profession,  the  benefice  falls  vacant  automatically 
(Canon  584). 

The  expression  renunciation  is  self-explanatory,  implying, 
as  it  does,  the  free  abdication  of  one's  property.  Under  the 
phrase  encumbrance  may  be  grouped  all  such  transactions  as 
mortgages  at  least  when  not  given  for  the  purpose  of  conserv- 
ing the  estate,  securities,  liens,  loans  and  onerous  contracts. 
Now,  since  the  liberty,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  impaired 
only  by  renunciations  or  encumbrances  of  a  considerable  nature, 
the  following  acts  do  not  seem  to  be  comprised  within  the 
scope  of  the  injunction,  v.  g.  rentals  from  real  estate,  interest 
on  investments,  comparatively  small  gifts  to  relatives,  friends, 
or  even  the  Institute  itself.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  en- 
cumbrances of  an  inconsiderable  character.  Donations  mortis 
causa  being  revocable  are  not  prohibited  by  the  law.  Further- 
more, Canon  570  makes  it  clear  that  when  payment  is  required 
for  food  and  clothing  during  the  period  of  postulancy  and 
novitiate  either  by  the  Constitutions  or  by  reason  of  an  ex- 
press agreement,  such  payment  is  not  included  under  the  pro- 
hibition. The  same  Canon  also  emphasizes  the  obligation  of 
the  Institute  to  return  to  the  novice  who  leaves  prior  to  pro- 
fession, whatever  he  has  brought  along  to  the  novitiate  and  has 
not  been  consumed  by  use.  We  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked 
that  acts  contrary  to  Canon  568  are  void  as  well  as  illicit. 

B.  Religious  with  Simple  Vows. 

I.    ADMINISTRATION,  USE,  AND  USUFRUCT. 

/.  Provisions. 
Canon  569,  §§  1,  2. 
Ante  professionem  votorum  simplicium  sive  temporariorum  sive 
perpetuorum  novitius  debet,  ad  totum  tempus  quo  simplicibus  votis 
adstringetur,  bonorum  suorum  administrationem  cedere  cui  maluerit 
et,  nisi  constitutiones  aliud  ferant,  de  eorundem  usu  et  usufructu 
libera  disponere. 
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Ea  cessio  ac  dispositio,  si  praetermissa  fuerit  ob  defectum  bono  rum 
^t  haec  postea  supervenerint,  aut  si  facta  fuerit  et  postea  alia  bona 
quovis  titulo  obvenerint,  fiat  aut  iteretur  secundum  normas  §  1  statu- 
tas,  non  obstante  simplici  professione  emissa. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  in  all  religious  in- 
stitutes, previous  to  perpetual  profession  either  of  solemn  or 
simple  vows,  temporary  simple  vovi^s  must  first  be  taken  for  a 
period  of  at  least  three  years,  unless  the  Constitutions  prescribe 
a  yearly  renewal  of  vows  (Canon  574).  Hence,  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Canon  under  consideration  apply  to  all  religious 
with  simple  vows,  even  when  such  vows  are  taken  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  solemn  vows.  Though  the  law  as  it  stands,  afifects  the 
novice  directly,  the  provisions  he  is  thereby  compelled  to  make 
influence  his  conduct  as  a  professed  religious.  Since  a  religious 
wath  solemn  vows  possesses  no  property,  it  would  serve  no 
purpose  to  legislate  for  him  in  his  capacity  of  a  religious  with 
•solemn  vows.  The  intention  of  the  present  Canon  is  none  other 
than  to  relieve  the  religious  from  all  anxiety  in  financial  con- 
cerns of  a  personal  nature,  and  thus  leave  him  untrammelled  to 
direct  his  undivided  attention  to  the  all-important  task  of 
sedulously  striving  to  acquire  the  perfection  of  his  state.  The 
injunctions  contained  in  paragraph  I.  extends  to  all  acts  of 
administration,  use  and  usufruct  of  one's  property. 

By  the  term  administration  we  understand  the  management 
'of  one's  estate  and  the  performance  of  necessary  acts  conform- 
ably with  law.  Comprised  are  such  acts  as  the  conservation 
of  property  and  rendering  it  productive,  v.  g.  leases,  loans, 
investments,  etc.  This  management  of  one's  own  property 
after  profession  is  forbidden  by  the  vow  of  poverty.  The  law 
-commands  the  religious  before  profession  to  appoint  an  ad- 
ministrator who  will  regulate  the  afifairs  of  the  estate,  whether 
real  or  personal.  In  choosing  the  administrator,  however,  he 
Is  unrestricted ;  he  may  select  according  to  his  own  good  pleas- 
ure either  the  superiors,  his  relatives  or  some  other  outside 
person.  The  law  is  silent  as  to  whether  a  religious  may  act  as 
administrator  for  another,  v.  g.  a  relative  who  is  a  minor. 
Aside  from  the  positive  prohibition  of  the  Constitutions,  there 
is  no  injunction  except  it  is  done  without  the  permission  of 
the  higher  Superiors    (Canon   139,   §3).     But,  provided  the 
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religious  cannot  be  held  liable  for  losses  and  neglect  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  he  would  be  sinning  against  obedience, 
not  poverty,  by  presuming  to  act  without  the  necessary  authori- 
zation from  his  Superiors.  The  Constitutions,  however,  may 
prohibit  such  administration  as  contrary  to  poverty.  The  like 
rule  is  applicable  to  accepting  deposits  to  be  held  in  the  name 
of  another  or  to  receiving  money  for  a  determined  cause  on 
condition  that  it  is  not  to  be  disbursed  in  favor  of  the  religious 
for  his  own  personal  use. 

Use  is  the  simple  enjoyment  of  an  object  and  is  distinct 
from  the  usufruct,  when  the  object  or  its  fruits  are  not  con- 
sumed by  mere  enjoyment.  Usufruct,  as  distinguished  from 
use,  may  be  defined  the  right  to  make  one's  own  the  fruits  of 
an  object,  to  have  the  proprietorship  of  the  revenues,  but  with 
the  obligation  of  keeping  the  substance  intact,  v.  g.  the  interest 
of  money  in  bank  or  of  bonds,  the  products  of  a  piece  of  land. 
The  professed  religious  may  not  exercise  acts  implying  either 
use  or  usufruct  of  his  property  without  transgressing  the  vow 
of  poverty.  To  obviate  all  danger  of  transgression,  the 
novice  is  obliged  before  profession  to  dispose  of  the  use  and 
usufruct  of  his  property.  In  making  this  disposition  he  is  not 
limited  by  law.  The  Constitutions  of  the  Institute,  however, 
may  allow  the  religious  to  postpone  this  disposition  until  he 
has  been  professed.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Constitutions  de- 
termine contrariwise,  a  religious  who  owns  real  estate  must 
cede  its  use  to  whomever  he  lists.  He  may  likewise  instruct 
his  administrator  prior  to  profession  to  lease  or  cultivate  it  as 
he  sees  fit.  Concerning  the  fruits  of  his  estate,  he  must  deter- 
mine how  they  are  to  be  employed.  The  choice  of  the  bene- 
ficiary, barring  special  provisions  of  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Institute,  is  left  to  his  own  discretion,  v.  g.  an  individual,  the 
Institute  or  some  pious  cause.  In  this  connexion  it  has  been 
questioned  whether,  apart  from,  a  prohibition  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, the  revenues  may  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  be  added  to  the 
capital  of  the  religious.  By  some  such  a  course  may  be  con- 
demned as  indefensible  and  opposed  to  poverty  owing  to  a  re- 
sponse of  the  S.  C.  Ep.  et  Reg.  21  Nov.  1902  which  disallowed 
the  method  indicated.  Notwithstanding,  we  dare  not  deny 
the  validity  of  the  contrary  opinion.  The  terminology  of  the 
Code  "  lib  ere  disponere  "  apparently  does  not  exclude  the  pro- 
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cedure,  nor  is  it  evident  that  the  adduced  response  was  in- 
tended by  way  of  a  general  decree.  To  those  who  object 
that  a  religious  by  thus  enriching  himself  might  possibly  be 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  quitting  his  Institute,  we  rejoin 
that  the  temptation  would  hardly  be  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
a  religious  who  is  unexpectedly  left  the  heir  of  a  very  wealthy 
relative.  But,  no  matter  which  opinion  we  adopt,  we  think 
it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  a  religious  may  be  allowed  to 
make  the  suggested  disposition  of  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
revenues  from  immovable  property  to  serve  as  a  reserve  fund, 
when  it  is  done  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  augment  his  capital 
as  to  keep  it  at  par  value.  For  instance,  a  religious  who 
possesses  real  estate  must  be  prepared  for  accident  against  fire, 
to  meet  the  claims  of  suitors,  advance  in  taxes,  make  repairs, 
etc.  Considering  the  precautions  taken  by  the  legislator  to 
prevent  the  religious  from  abdicating  the  ownership  of  his 
property,  we  think  no  one  will  gainsay  the  legality  of  the 
practice  in  the  cases  just  described.  In  fact  we  fail  to  find 
any  objection  to  the  practice  even  when  the  Constitutions  pro- 
hibit the  addition  of  the  revenues  to  the  capital  unless  such 
Constitutions  contain  a  special  clause  to  the  contrary. 

The  second  section  of  Canon  569  deals  with  the  twofold  sup- 
position according  to  which  ( i )  the  requisite  provisions  con- 
cerning administration,  use  and  usufruct  were  not  complied 
with,  because  the  novice  possessed  no  property,  or  (2)  other 
property  is  acquired  after  the  provisions  were  complied  with. 
In  both  cases  the  necessary  provisions  must  be  made  even  if 
religious  vows  have  already  been  taken.  Despite  the  fact  of 
religious  profession,  the  religious  obviously  stands  in  no  need 
of  permission  either  from  the  Holy  See  or  his  Superiors. 
Likewise,  he  enjoys  the  same  liberty  as  the  unprofessed  novice, 
unless  restricted  by  the  Constitutions  of  the  Institute. 

2.  Modifications. 

Canon  580,  §  3. 

Cessionem  vel  dispositionem  de  qua  in  can  569,  §  2,  professus 
mutare  potest  non  quidem  proprio  arbitrio,  nisi  constitutiones  id 
Vsinant,  sed  de  supremi  Moderatoris  licentia,  aut,  si  de  monialibus 
agatur,  de  licentia  Ordinarii  loci,  et  si  monasterium  regularibus  ob- 
noxium  sit,  Superioris  regularis,  dummodo  mutatio,  saltern  de  notabili 
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bonorum  parte,  non  fiat  in  favorem  religionis;  per  discessum  autensfr 
a  religione  eiusmodi  cessio  ac  dispositio  habere  vim  desinit. 

The  arrangements  we  have  just  been  outlining  are  not  im- 
mutable. To  alter  them  however,  certain  formalities  are. 
prescribed.  The  Canon  cited  calls  for  the  permission  of  the 
Superior  General  or  Mother  General  unless  the  Constitutions 
permit  the  religious  to  do  so  without  authorization  of  the 
superiors.  There  is  a  special  provision  for  nuns.  The  terra 
nuns  in  its  present  setting  cannot  be  referred  to  female  reli- 
gious with  solemn  vows  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  pos- 
sess no  property.  Hence  we  take  it  as  including  female  reli- 
gious with  simple  vows  who  belong  to  an  Institute  with  solemn 
vows.  Such  female  religious  mlist  seek  permission  from  the 
Ordinary  of  the  place,  and  if  the  Institute  is  subject  to  an 
Order  of  male  religious,  also  from  the  male  religious  Superior. 
But,  when  there  is  question  of  changing  the  previous  arrange- 
ment in  favor  of  the  religious  Institute  and  the  change  af- 
fects a  considerable  portion  of  one's  property,  application 
must  be  made  to  the  Congregation  of  Religious  which  is  alone 
competent  to  authorize  the  change.  Among  other  reasons,, 
it  may  be  that  the  legislator  desires  to  forestall  all  possibility 
of  a  religious  striving  to  gain  special  concessions  and  prefer- 
ment by  such  unholy  means.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  what 
is  a  considerable  portion.  Perhaps  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that 
it  is  a  relative  matter  depending  on  the  amount  of  property 
possessed  by  the  religious  and  to  be  gauged  by  the  standards  o£ 
prudence.  We  think  that  the  novice  who,  by  way  of  pre- 
caution, appoints  several  to  succeed  one  another  in  case  of  de- 
fault in  the  administration,  use  and  usufruct  of  his  property 
guards  against  the  necessity  of  seeking  permission  later  on. 
We  shall  dismiss  this  subject  with  two  observations,  i.  The 
provisions  made  by  the  novice  or  professed  religious  concern- 
ing the  administration,  use  and  usufruct  of  his  property  are 
conditional  on  his  remaining  in  the  Institute.  Should  he, 
therefore,  be  released  from  his  obligations  in  the  Institute,  the 
provisions  lose  their  force.  2.  Since  a  religious  with  simple 
vows  retains  the  ownership  of  his  property,  acts  contrary  to  the 
law  regulating  administration,  use  and  usufruct  thereof,  while, 
constituting  a  violation  of  the  vow  of  poverty,  are,  neverthe- 
less, valid. 
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II.    TESTAMENTARY  DISPOSITIONS. 

I.  The  Will. 
Canon  569,  §3. 
Novitius  in   Congregatione  religiosa  ante  professionem  votonim 
temporariorum  testamentum  de  bonis  praesentibus  vel  forte  obven- 
turis  libere  condat. 

The  ruling  of  this  section  applies  exclusively  to  members  of 
religious  Congregations,  namely  of  Institutes  in  which  pro- 
fession of  simple  vows  only  is  made  (Canon  488,  2°).  Since 
religious  with  solemn  vows  have  been  divested  of  the  ownership 
of  their  property,  there  can  be,  we  think,  no  question  of  a  will. 
A  will  and  absence  of  property  are  contradictory.  Though 
not  prescribed,  it  might  be  advisable  for  a  religious  with  simple 
vows  who  belongs  to  an  Institute  with  solemn  vows,  to  draw  up 
a  will  previous  to  simple  profession.  Such  an  instrument  would 
indeed  be  nullified  by  subsequent  renuntiation  of  proprietor- 
ship prior  to  solemn  profession.  But  should  the  religious  die 
beforehand,  it  might  obviate  useless  litigation  among  his  heirs 
at  law,  and  preclude  the  probability  of  the  Institute  becoming 
entangled  in  disedifying  suits.  To  return  to  the  paragraph 
under  consideration,  we  are  informed  that  the  novice  previous 
to  profession  in  a  religious  Congregation,  is  obliged  to  make  a 
testamentary  disposition  not  only  of  all  property  actually  pos- 
sessed at  the  time,  but  also  of  whatever  property  may  accrue 
to  him  after  profession.  If  the  Superiors  are  desirous  of 
sparing  the  Institute  possible  serious  inconvenience  afterwards, 
they  will  caution  the  novice  to  observe  the  necessary  legal  for- 
malities. Since  these  formalities  may  differ  in  various  states, 
it  will  be  expedient  to  solicit  legal  or  other  competent  advice. 
The  novice  is  free  to  choose  any  beneficiary  he  pleases,  v.  g, 
the  Institute,  his  relatives,  pious  causes,  strangers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  will  made  in  compliance  with 
this  article  by  a  novice  who  is  a  minor,  is  valid,  all  provisions  of 
the  civil  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  For  this  reason 
the  relatives  could  not  in  conscience  claim  the  property  of  a 
deceased  religious  on  the  ground  that,  having  been  made  by  a 
minor  his  will  was  void  according  to  civil  law.  Still,  to  avoid 
complications,  the  instrument  should  be  drawn  up  in  due  legal 
form  after  the  religious  has  attained  his  majority.     As  such 
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draft  does  not  imply  a  modification  of  the  terms  of  the  will, 
the  permission  of  the  Holy  See  need  not  be  obtained. 

2.  Alterations, 
Canon  583,  2°. 
Professis  a  votis  simplicibus  in  Congregationibus  religiosis  non 
licet:  .  .  .  Testamentum  conditum  ad  normam  can.  569,  §  3,  mutare 
sine  licentia  Sanctae  Sedis,  vel,  si  res  urgeat  nee  tempus  suppetat  ad 
earn  recurrendi,  sine  licentia  Superioris  maioris  aut,  si  nee  ille  adiri 
possit,  localis. 

Here  again  we  are  forced  to  admire  the  solicitude  of  the 
Church  in  endeavoring  to  distract  as  far  as  possible,  the  at- 
tention of  the  religious  from  all  purely  material  concerns.  If 
a  religious  were  free  at  pleasure  to  alter  his  will  either  en- 
tirely or  by  the  addition  of  a  codicil,  he  might  easily  fall  a 
prey  to  all  manner  of  distracting  thoughts.  Still,  there  may 
be  weighty  reasons  which  will  suggest  or  counsel  a  change. 
Hence,  there  is  no  categorical  prohibition.  One  cannot  fail  to 
note  that  the  procedure  to  be  followed  is  not  identical  with  that 
prescribed  for  a  similar  case  already  considered.  Permission 
of  the  Superior  or  Mother  General  will  not  suffice,  as  in  the 
case  of  administration,  use  and  usufruct.  The  Holy  See,  i.  e. 
the  Congregation  of  Religious  alone,  may  sanction  the  change. 
In  order  to  meet  emergencies,  however,  the  lawgiver  has  em- 
powered the  Superior  or  Mother  General  or  Provincial  to  grant 
the  necessary  permission  in  urgent  cases  in  which  time  is  not 
had  to  apply  to  the  Holy  See.  In  still  more  pressing  cases  the 
local  Superior  may  act  if  the  Superior  General  or  Provincial 
cannot  be  reached  in  time.  The  motives  which  may  impel  a 
religious  to  change  his  will  are  manifold,  and  will  depend 
greatly  on  circumstances.  Nor  do  we  believe  any  Superior 
other  than  the  Holy  See,  would  be  justified  in  withholding 
permission,  unless  the  religious  were  prompted  by  unworthy 
reasons.  Still,  in  his  capacity  of  father,  the  religious  Superior 
might  well  counsel  the  inexperience  of  a  religious,  except  pru- 
dence dictated  that  such  counsel  might  be  productive  of  com- 
plications either  for  himself  or  the  Institute.  After  the  emer- 
gency which  justified  a  religious  in  altering  his  will  without 
the  permission  of  the  Holy  See  or  his  higher  Superiors  has 
passed,  we  see  no  necessity  of  referring  the  matter  to  the  Holy 
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See.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  changes  wrought  in  con- 
traventions of  these  regulations,  are  valid,  though  illicit  and 
opposed  to  poverty. 

III.    OWNERSHIP. 
Canon  580,  §§  1  and  2. 

Quilibet  professus  a  votis  simplicibus,  sive  perpetuis  sive  tempo- 
rariis,  nisi  aliud  in  constitutionibus  cautum  sit,  conservat  proprietatem 
bonoriun  suorum  et  capacitatem  alia  bona  acquirendi,  salvis  quae  in 
can.  569  praescripta  sunt. 

Quidquid  autem  industria  sua  vel  intuitu  religionis  acquirit,  re- 
ligion! acquirit. 

All  religious  with  simple  vows,  even  those  taken  preparatory 
to  solemn  vows,  retain  as  professed  religious  the  so-called 
radical  dominion  of  their  property,  to  wit,  the  proprietorship 
minus  the  power  to  administer  or  to  dispose  freely  and  licitly, 
though  validly,  of  either  the  substance  or  its  fruits  conform- 
ably with  Canon  569.  It  is  admitted  by  theologians  and 
canonists  commonly  that  essentially  the  vow  of  poverty  inhibits 
solely  the  independent  use  of  one's  property,  not  the  retention 
of  its  ownership.  This  independent  use  is  prevented  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  administrator  and  the  disposal  of  the  use  and 
usufruct  previous  to  profession.  By  leaving  to  religious  with 
simple  vows,  perpetual  as  well  as  temporal,  the  radical  owner- 
ship of  property,  the  Church  has  wisely  guarded  against  an 
unworthy  religious  concluding  to  remain  in  the  Institute,  and 
the  Superiors  hesitating  to  dismiss  him  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  divested  himself  of  his  property.  The  fear  of  indigence 
will  not  act  as  a  deterrent  either  upon  the  religious  or  his 
Superiors.  Still,  in  some  Institutes  with  simple  vows  a  reli- 
gious may  not  be  permitted  to  keep  his  property.  Where  such 
is  the  cause,  the  Constitutions  will  determine. 

Neither  are  religious  with  simple  vows  disqualified  from  ac- 
quiring property  after  profession ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  ex- 
plicitly allowed  to  do  so.  By  law  there  are  two  bars  to  the 
acquisition  of  property  after  profession  of  simple  vows,  viz. 
whatever  is  the  result  of  one's  industry  and  whatever  is  re- 
ceived in  respect  of  the  Institute.  Consequently,  whatever  ac- 
crues from  other  sources,  v.  g.  inheritance,  legacy,  gift,  in- 
tended as  one's  personal  property,  payments  of  debts,  remuner- 
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ation  for  services  rendered  before  entering  religion,  etc.  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  religious.  We  need  scarcely  add  that 
the  Constitutions  of  an  Institute  may  curtail  this  power  of  ac- 
quisition more  or  less,  even  completely.  But,  let  us  consider 
the  two  bars  to  the  acquisition  of  property  after  profession. 

The  Canon  clearly  states  that  the  fruits  of  the  industry  or 
labor  of  a  religious  are  not  his  own,  v.  g.  emoluments  from 
teaching,  preaching,  income  from  books  written  or  inventions 
made  as  a  professed  religious ;  they  become  the  property  of  the 
Institute.  Obviously,  therefore,  either  to  keep  such  emolu- 
ments as  his  own,  or  without  the  permission  of  his  superiors, 
to  refuse  to  accept  them,  would  be  an  infraction  of  his  vow  of 
poverty.  Under  this  heading  will  naturally  fall  the  question  of 
manuscripts  written  by  a  religious.  The  following  pertinent 
question  on  the  subject  was  addressed  to  the  Congregation 
of  Religious :  "An  religiosis  tum  votorum  solemnium  tum 
simplicium  qui  aliquod  manuscriptum  durantibus  votis  ex- 
araverunt,  ejusdem  dominium  habeant,  ita  ut  illud  donare  aut 
quocumque  alio  titulo  alienare  valeant?  "  On  ist  of  July  191 3 
the  Congregation  answered  in  the  negative.  Under  the  term 
manuscript  are  here  included  only  those  manuscripts  which 
have  market  value,  not  manuscripts  which  are  intended  by 
way  of  personal  notes  or  to  serve  as  aids  to  the  memory. 
Again  only  those  manuscripts  are  affected  which  have  been 
written  by  the  religious  after  profession;  those  written  pre- 
vious to  profession  would  be  his  personal  property  and  are 
to  be  governed  by  the  laws  for  administration,  use,  usufruct 
and  will.  The  proprietary  acts  specifically  enjoined  by  the 
response  are  gift  and  alienation,  v.  g.  sale,  exchange,  dis- 
position by  will  or  gift  in  favor  of  a  fellow-religious  or  an  out- 
sider. Whether  a  religious  may  destroy  such  manuscripts, 
apart  from  a  special  provision  of  the  Constitutions  permitting 
such  an  act,  or  refuse  to  have  them  published  at  the  behest 
of  his  Superiors  may  be  controverted.  Some  contending  that 
the  clause  '*  ita  ut  "  indicates  an  exhaustive  enumeration,  will 
answer  in  the  affirmative;  others  arguing  that  the  clause  is 
used  by  way  of  illustration,  will  maintain  that  all  proprietary 
acts  are  excluded.  Still,  all  will  agree,  I  think,  that  a  religious 
who  destroys  such  manuscripts,  sins  against  poverty  and  jus- 
tice, if  the  Institute  has  incurred  expenses  in  thei-r  production. 
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or  if  the  religious  has  been  officially  destined  for  such  work 
in  the  monastery. 

In  like  manner  whatever  is  received  by  the  religious  "  in- 
tuitu religionis  ",  rendered  "  in  respect  of  the  Institute  "  by  the 
authorized  English  translation,  belongs  to  the  Institute,  not  to 
the  religious.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  in  respect 
of  the  Institute  "  ?  Personally  we  are  of  the  opinion  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  implying  that  all  gifts  in  which  either  the  In- 
stitute or  the  religious  character  of  the  religious  is  the  de- 
termining factor  or  motive  cause  of  the  benefaction,  are  the 
property  of  the  Institute.  To  exemplify :  a  religious  meets 
a  boyhood  friend.  The  latter  overjoyed  at  seeing  him,  gives 
him  twenty-five  dollars.  Presuming  that  the  motive  cause  in 
the  case,  is  the  title  of  friendship  antedating  religious  profes- 
sion, the  gift  becomes  the  property  of  the  religious.  On  the 
contrary,  should  the  friend  be  convinced  that  gifts  of  this 
description  must  be  turned  over  to  the  Institute,  we  hold  that 
the  money  belongs  to  the  Institute,  as  such  seems  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  donor.  Again,  if  the  friend  intended  the  gift 
for  the  personal  needs  of  the  religious,  v.  g.  to  purchase  some 
article  of  wearing  apparel,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  trip, 
as  pocket  money,  etc.,  and  not  as  patrimony,  since  to  receive 
money  for  such  purposes,  without  violating  the  vow  of  poverty, 
the  permission,  at  least  presumed,  of  the  Superiors  is  requisite, 
the  gift  could  not  be  claimed  by  the  religious.  When  one  is  in 
doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  donor,  the  most  secure  and 
prudent  course,  is  to  obtain  from  him  a  declaration  on  the 
matter.  If  the  uncertainty  cannot  be  otherwise  dissipated,  the 
rules  of  presumption  must  be  invoked.  The  same  principles 
are  to  be  applied  to  small  gifts  received  from  relatives.  The 
situation  becomes  still  more  complicated  when  a  religious  re- 
ceives a  gift,  not  so  much  in  remuneration  for  services  ren- 
dered as  a  religious,  as  in  recognition  of  the  devotion  with 
which  they  were  performed.  The  case  of  a  teaching  Sister 
who  is  celebrating  her  silver  jubilee  of  profession  may  well 
serve  as  an  illustration.  On  the  occasion  she  is  showered  with 
many  gifts  in  money  from  her  former  pupils.  Is  she  the 
legitimate  proprietor  of  these  tokens?  Certainly  not,  if  the 
donations  were  intended  as  a  testimonial  of  esteem  for  the 
Institute  to  which  the  Sister  belonged,  or  in  gratitude  for  the 
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education  imparted.  Such  gifts  would  rather  be  the  outcome 
of  the  industry  of  the  religious,  and  therefore,  belong  to  the 
Institute.  Without  doubt,  however,  some  of  the  donors  are 
actuated  by  motives  of  personal  affection  for  the  jubilarian. 
Nevertheless,  we  think  the  gifts  are  due  to  the  Institute,  since  it 
was  in  her  capacity  as  a  religious  in  the  discharge  of  her  reli- 
gious duties  that  the  Sister  merited  this  affection.  It  is  along 
these  lines  that  Battandier  solves  a  similar  case,  namely,  of  a 
religious  who  is  a  member  of  a  nursing  Institute.  Despite  the 
uncertainty  inevitably  connected  with  the  subject,  the  difficul- 
ties will  not  prove  insuperable,  on  condition  that  the  religious 
allows  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  religious  poverty 
and  not  by  the  craving  to  possess.  As  stated  above,  the  Con- 
stitutions of  an  Institute  must  also  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing the  question  of  gifts. 

IV.    ABDICATION  OF  OWNERSHIP. 
Canon  583,  1°. 
Professis  a  votis  simplicibus  in  Congregationibus   religiosis  non 
licet:  Per  actum  inter  vivos  dominium  bonorum  suorum  titulo  grati- 
oso  abdicare. 

The  injunction  herein  contained  applies  solely  to  religious 
belonging  to  Institutes  in  which  simple  vows  only  are  taken. 
As  we  shall  see  presently,  there  is  a  special  provision  for  reli- 
gious with  simple  vows  who  belong  to  an  Institute  in  which 
solemn  vows  are  subsequently  taken.  Forbidden  by  the  Canon 
are  free  gifts  by  voluntary  deeds  of  conveyance  by  which  one  is 
divested  of  the  ownership  of  his  property."  Since,  the  apparent 
object  of  the  law  is  to  preserve  the  substance  of  the  property 
undiminished,  in  order  to  remove  all  pretext  for  a  religious 
remaining  in  the  Institute  or  being  expelled,  we  are  inclined  to 
hold  that  gifts  of  a  trifling  nature  made  with  the  permission 
of  the  Superiors,  are  not  prohibited,  so  long  as  such  gifts  do 
not  materially  affect  the  capital  or  necessitate  a  remodelling 
of  the  terms  of  the  will.  Where  the  Constitutions  of  an  'In- 
stitute permit  gifts  of  one's  personal  property,  such  gifts,  if 
made  conformably  with  the  Constitutions,  violate  neither  the 
law  nor  the  vow  of  poverty. 

2  Consequently  conveyances  which  are  the  result  of  an  onerous  contract  are 
not  excluded ;  they  are  governed  by  the  principles  for  administration,  etc. 
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C.  Solemn  Profession. 

I.    RENUNCIATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Canon  581. 

§  1.  Professus  a  votis  simplicibus  antea  nequit  valide,  sed  intra 
sexaginta  dies  ante  professionem  solemnem,  salvis  peculiaribus  in- 
dultis  a  Sancta  Sede  concessis,  debet  omnibus  bonis  quae  actu  habet, 
cui  maluerit,  sub  conditione  secuturae  prof  essionis,  renuntiare. 

§  2.  Secuta  professione,  ea  omnia  statim  fiant,  quae  necessaria  sunt 
ut  renuntiatio  etiam  jure  civili  eff actum  consequatur. 

Since  religious  with  solemn  vows  cannot  retain  the  ownership 
of  property,  the  law  provides  that  members  of  Institutes  with 
solemn  vows  must  abdicate  the  proprietorship  of  their  actual 
property  in  favor  of  whomsoever  they  choose  within  the  sixty 
days  immediately  preceding  solemn  profession.  Renunciations 
made  in  advance  are  both  illicit  and  void.  Apparently  the  renun- 
ciation is  to  take  the  form  of  an  outright  gift.  This  appears 
incontestable,  when  we  consider  that  the  Code  clearly  distin- 
guishes between  gifts  and  wills  (Cfr.  Canons  568,  569  §  3), 
and  that  testamentary  dispositions  do  not  strip  the  religious 
of  ownership.  Furthermore,  the  renunciation  is  to  be  made 
conditional  upon  the  fact  of  subsequent  solemn  profession. 
Consequently,  the  religious  retains  his  property  until  he  has 
validly  pronounced  his  solemn  vows.  Again,  the  disposition 
extends  to  property  actually  possessed  previous  to  solemn 
profession,  as  indicated  by  the  clause  "  quae  actu  habet ". 
Since  a  religious  cannot  acquire  property  after  solemn  pro- 
fession, there  can  be  no  question  of  renouncing  it  beforehand. 
To  make  this  renunciation,  no  permission  is  needed,  neither 
of  the  Holy  See,  nor  of  the  religious  Superiors,  nor,  as  here- 
tofore, of  the  Ordinary  of  the  place.  Finally,  to  secure  the 
effects  of  renunciation,  the  requisite  legal  formalities  are  to  be 
complied  with  directly  after  profession.  Perhaps,  it  may  not 
be  inadvisable  to  add  that  to  our  knowledge  there  are  here  in 
the  United  States  but  five  convents  of  nuns  with  solemn  vows, 
viz.  the  Visitation  convents  at  Georgetown,  Baltimore,  Mobile, 
St.  Louis  and  Elfin  Dale,  Mo,  Gignac  informs  that  there  exists 
only  one  convent  of  nuns  with  solemn  vows  in  Canada,  viz.  the 
Hospital  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  Mercy  at  Montreal. 
Special  indults  regulating  this  renunciation  of  property  are 
safeguarded  by  the  Canon. 
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II.    ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTY. 
Canon  582. 

Post  solemnem  professionem,  salvis  pariter  peculiaribus  Apostolicae 
Sedis  indultis,  omnia  bona  quae  quovis  modo  obveniunt  regular! : 

1°.  In  Ordine  capaci  possidendi,  cedunt  Ordini  vel  provinciae  vel 
domui  secundum  constitutiones ; 

2°.  In  Ordine  incapaci,  acquiruntur  Sanctae  Sedi  in  proprietatem. 

Not  only  are  religious  with  solemn  vows  disqualified  from 
retaining  the  ownership  of  property  which  they  possessed  prior 
to  solemn  profession,  but  they  are  also  debarred  from  acquir- 
ing as  their  own  any  property  so  long  as  they  are  bound  by 
solemn  vows.  Consequently,  the  proprietorship  of  whatever 
they  acquire  in  any  manner  whatever,  v.  g.  by  inheritance, 
legacy,  gift,  as  the  result  of  their  industry,  etc.  is  vested  in  the 
Institute.  Should  the  Order,  however,  be  incapable  of  pos- 
sessing property  even  in  a  corporate  capacity,  v.  g.  the  Friars 
Minor  of  the  Strict  Observance  and  the  Capuchins,  the  owner- 
ship devolves  upon  the  Holy  See.  This  Canon,  likewise,  pro- 
vides for  special  indults  granted  by  the  Holy  See.  Where  such 
indults  exist,  they  may  still  be  used.  In  conformity  with  Canon 
5  79  proprietary  acts  exercised  by  a  religious  with  solemn  vows 
are  both  void  and  illicit. 

D.  The  Common  Life. 
Canon  594. 

§  1.  In  quavis  religione  vita  communis  accurate  ab  omnibus  ser- 
vetur  etiam  in  iis  quae  ad  victum,  ad  vestitum  et  ad  suppellectilem 
pertinent. 

§  2.  Quidquid  a  religiosis,  etiam  a  Superioribus,  acquiritur  ad  nor- 
mam  can.  580,  §  2,  et  can.  582,  n.  1,  bonis  domus,  provinciae  vel 
religionis  admisceatur,  et  pecunia  quaelibet  omnesque  tituli  in  capsa 
communi  deponantur. 

§  3.  Religiosorum  supellex  paupertati  conveniat  quam  professi 
sunt. 

The  Canon  applies  to  all  religious  without  exception,  whether 
with  simple  or  solemn  vows.  It  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  im- 
portance which  the  Holy  See  attaches  to  the  observance  of  the 
common  life  among  religious,  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  equal- 
ity among  all  the  members  of  an  Institute  and  thus  bar  the 
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way  against  any  dissatisfaction  that  might  possibly  attempt 
an  entrance  in  consequence  of  preference  being  shown  to  those 
who  have  been  favored  by  the  accident  of  wealth.  This  com- 
mon life,  or  community  of  goods,  is  to  be  practised  in  all 
things,  food,  clothing  and  furniture  included.  But,  so  long 
as  they  are  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  superiors,  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  certain  articles  of  clothing  and  furniture  may  be 
granted  a  subject  principally  for  sanitary  reasons.  Special 
consideration  may  also  be  shown  the  sick  in  the  matter  of  food. 
The  common  life  further  requires  that  whatever  is  acquired 
by  religious,  both  subjects  and  superiors,  for  the  Institute,  as 
has  been  explained  above,  is  to  be  incorporated  into  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Institute.  The  Constitutions  will  determine  whether 
it  is  to  be  incorporated  into  the  property  of  the  individual 
convent,  the  Province  or  the  entire  Institute.  Nor  may  a  reli- 
gious hold  in  his  own  keeping  money  or  titles  belonging  either 
to  himself  or  the  Institute.  On  the  contrary,  all  money  and 
titles  to  property,  such  as  deeds,  stocks,  bonds,  letters  of  ex- 
change, and  other  negotiable  instruments  as  promissory  notes, 
checks,  also  copyrights,  patents,  etc.  are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
common  safe.  In  this  wise  perfect  equality  will  be  established, 
the  practice  of  poverty  rendered  easy  and  acceptable  to  all  con- 
cerned and  the  religious  spared  many  a  temptation  to  trans- 
gress his  vow. 

But,  religious  are  not  angels,  and  as  men  naturally  crave 
certain  comforts.  Superiors  who  are  desirous  of  preserving 
the  lustre  of  poverty  untarnished,  will  deny  subjects  nothing 
that  is  necessary.  Neither  will  they  neglect  to  allow  them  a 
just  measure  of  relaxation  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Institute.  If  superiors  are  unwisely  parsimonious  in  such  mat- 
ters, there  is  well-grounded  fear  that,  at  least,  some  subjects 
may  be  tempted  to  seek  what  is  needed  from  other  quarters 
to  the  detriment  of  poverty  and  the  destruction  of  the  common 
life.  Conversely,  a  subject  may  not  expect  the  Superiors  to 
furnish  what  is  purely  superfluous.  By  so  doing  he  cannot 
salve  his  conscience  with  the  plea  that  permission  has  been 
received.  A  religious  should  know  that  Superiors  cannot 
licitly  or,  according  to  the  more  probable  opinion,  validly  give 
permission  for  what  is  utterly  superfluous.  In  like  manner, 
since  the  religious  is  to  receive  from  the  Community  whatever 
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is  necessary,  he  may  not  solicit  or  accept  from  others  anything 
for  his  own  personal  use  without  the  permission,  at  least  pre- 
sumed, of  his  Superiors.  To  act  differently  would  constitute 
a  sin  against  poverty. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  common  life,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  proposed  whether  the  present  Canon  abrogates 
the  use  of  the  so-called  peculium.  By  the  peculium  we  under- 
stand a  certain  allowance  made  a  religious  to  provide  for  his 
needs.  In  the  first  place  we  must  distinguish  between  what 
may  be  termed  the  independent  peculium,  viz.  that  which  is 
used  by  a  religious  entirely  free  from  all  supervision  or  action 
on  the  part  of  Superiors,  and  the  dependent  peculium,  viz.  that 
which  is  employed  with  the  consent,  either  implicit  or  explicit 
of  the  superiors  and  subject  to  them  so  that  they  may  curtail 
or  revoke  it  at  will.  i\ll  authors  are  agreed  that  the  independ- 
ent peculium,  including  as  it  does  unlimited  proprietary  rights, 
is  opposed  to  the  essence  of  the  vow  of  poverty  and,  hence, 
illicit.  Concerning  the  liceity  of  the  dependent  peculium  opin- 
ions were  divided  in  the  past  owing  to  the  adverse  legislation 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  Clement  VIII.  We  adopt  the 
teaching  of  St.  Alphonsus  and  Wernz,  viz.  that  customs  con- 
trary to  the  disciplinary  laws  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
papal  enactments  being  permissible,  such  peculium  is  not  illicit, 
at  least  gravely  illicit,  on  account  of  the  universal  custom. 
Under  the  new  law  we  think  the  matter  is  to  be  settled  con- 
formably with  Canon  5,  viz.  that  where  an  immemorial  or 
centenary  custom  exists,  such  custom  may  be  tolerated  if  the 
higher  Superiors  prudently  judge  that  it  cannot  be  done  away 
with  owing  to  circumstances  of  place  and  person.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  circumstances  are  favorable,  we  see  no  reason 
which  will  permit  the  continuance  of  the  custom,  short  of  an 
apostolic  indult. 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  one  or  the  other  re- 
mark. A  religious  may  not  exercise,  independently  of  the  will 
of  the  Superior,  proprietary  rights  over  articles  received  from 
the  Community  for  his  personal  use,  v.  g.  to  give  away,  to 
exchange,  to  destroy,  but  must  employ  the  articles  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  granted,  and  subject 
to  the  disposition  of  the  Superior.  The  independent  exercise 
of  proprietary  rights  over  such  objects  as  also  negligence  in 
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their  use,  thus  permitting  them  to  deteriorate  or  go  to  waste, 
would  be  a  transgression  of  poverty.  A  further  transgression, 
viz.  of  justice  would  result  if  the  object  belonged  to  the  In- 
stitute, not  to  the  religious.  For  the  solution  of  the  question 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  mortal  sin  against  poverty  or  justice, 
the  reader  will  consult  the  teaching  of  the  moral  theologians. 
As  canonists  we  are  not  directly  concerned  with  such  points. 
Possibly,  the  doctrine  of  the  theologians  will  have  to  be  re- 
adjusted to  square  with  the  present  depreciated  value  of  prop- 
erty and  the  impoverished  condition  of  some  Institutes,  Still, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  the  religious  who  under- 
takes to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  vow  of  poverty  up  to  the 
danger  line,  is  playing  with  fire  and  will  be  scorched  sooner 
or  later. 

Unsatisfactory,  as  it  must  perforce  be  in  the  prevalent  un- 
developed state  of  interpretation,  the  foregoing  sketch,  will, 
we  trust,  aid  the  confessor  in  directing  religious  faithfully 
to  discharge  the  sacred  obligations  flowing  from  their  vow  of 
poverty.  But,  not  content  with  merely  insisting  on  the  ful- 
filment of  the  law,  the  zealous  confessor  will  counsel  his  reli- 
gious penitents,  as  circumstances  and  prudence  permit,  to  culti- 
vate the  spirit  also  of  religious  poverty.  This  spirit  urges  the 
genuine  religious,  in  imitation  of  his  divine  Model  who  when 
he  was  rich  became  poor  for  our  sake,  lovingly  to  embrace 
poverty  and  uncomplainingly  to  accept  the  inconveniences  it  en- 
tails. By  such  counsel  the  confessor  will  contribute  largely  to 
to  the  maintenance  of  pristine  fervor  in  religious  communities 
and  the  exclusion  of  abuses  which  sapped  the  vigor  of  more 
than  one  Institute  in  the  past  to  the  ruin  of  the  individual 
religious  and  the  disedification  of  God's  Church. 

M.  A.  Gearin,  C.SS.R. 
Esopus,  New  York. 


ON  THE  ARMS  ATTRIBUTED   TO  SAINT  GREGORY  THE   GREAT. 

DURING  a  recent  visit  to  the  studio  of  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  an  eminent  artist  in  stained  glass  I  was  interested 
to  note  certain  details  of  a  window  he  was  working  on,  for  a 
Catholic  church  dedicated  to  St.  Gregory  I.  "I  should  like 
to  use  some  heraldic  emblem  in  connexion  with  the  figure  of  the 
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Saint,"  he  said  to  me,  "  and  I  have  just  dug  this  out  of  Drake." 
And  he  showed  me  a  coat-of-arms,  carefully  drawn  according 
to  his  author's  **  blazon  ",  or  technical  description  in  the  jargon 
of  heraldry.  Here  is  his  reference  :  ^  "  Or,  three  bendlets  gules 
on  a  chief  of  the  field  two  lions  counter- rampant  of  the  second, 
supporting  a  torteau  inscribed  IHS  (St.  Gregory's  Priory, 
Canterbury. — Gregory,  Pope,  C.  D.  Mar.  12)."  That  is  to 
say,  in  normal  English,  that  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  shield 
is  composed  of  seven  diagonal  stripes,  four  gold  and  three  red ; 
the  upper  third  has  a  gold  background,  and  on  it  are  two  red 
lions  facing  each  other  and  holding  a  red  disc  marked  with 
IHS  in  black.  In  Figure  I,  I  give  an  outline  drawing  of  these 
arms,  omitting  indications  of  tinctures. 


Fig.  I. 

Now  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  average  reader's  first  im- 
pulse at  seeing  even  the  term  "  Heraldry  "  is  to  turn  the  page, 
eager  to  skip  a  mass  of  pedantic  jargon  and  profitless  triviali- 
ties. I  can  only  bespeak  his  patience  and  promise  to  reduce  at 
least  the  jargon  to  a  minimum.  A  few  ecclesiastics  of  whose 
churches  St.  Gregory  I  is  the  Patron  may  be  interested  to  learn 

1  Saints  and  Their  Emblems.  By  Maurice  and  Wilfred  Drake.  London. 
1916. 
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something  about  the  meaning  of  this  and  other  coats  ascribed 
to  the  great  Pontiff;  and  others  may  derive  some  interest  and 
even  amusement  from  an  exposition  of  the  procedure  of  early 
heralds  and  heraldic  writers  in  connexion  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Saints,  which  procedure  at  times  bordered 
on  the  fantastic. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  St.  Gregory,  in  the  flesh,  never 
had  any  armorial  bearings.  How,  then,  do  we  find  the  full- 
blown, medieval  shield  just  described — and  other  shields  to  be 
described  presently — attributed  to  him?  This  is  simply  one 
of  the  historical  humors  of  heraldry,  and  to  the  student  of  that 
"  science  ''  readily  explicable.  But  before  exploring  the  quick- 
sands, let  us  establish  a  little  solid  ground  as  a  point  of 
departure. 

Modern  scientific  heraldic  research  dates  practically  from 
Planche,  the  first  writer  to  apply  to  the  subject  sound  acheo- 
logical  method  combined  with  acute  common  sense.^  ''  The 
most  laborious  research,"  he  concludes,  "  the  most  patient  in- 
vestigation has  failed  us  yet  in  producing  an  authority  for  a 
truly  called  armorial  bearing  in  England  [or  elsewhere]  pre- 
vious to  the  second  crusade,  A.  D.  1147." 

Woodward,  writing  nearly  half  a  century  later,  says :  ^  "  I 
give  my  entire  adherence  to  the  conclusions  formulated  by  Mr. 
Planche;  and  declare  that  every  accession  to  our  knowledge, 
every  piece  of  authentic  contemporary  evidence  by  which  since 
his  time  our  materials  for  forming  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
have  been  so  vastly  increased,  are  all  confirmatory  of  this 
position."  And  later  he  adds :  *  "  This  evidence  we  should 
expect  to  find  on  sepulchral  monuments ;  on  coins  and  seals ; 
and  in  any  lists,  or  documents  descriptive  of  events  in  the  course 
of  which  armorial  bearings  would  be  likely  to  be  borne. 
Menetrier  (in  his  Traite  de  VOrigine  des  Armoiries,  p.  54) 
assures  us  that  there  is  no  tomb  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
eleventh  century  on  which  armorial  insignia  are  depicted.  The 
earliest  instance  Menetrier  could  find  of  a  coat-of-arms  on  a 

2  The  Pursuivant  of  Arms.  By  J.  R.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald.  (Ed.  Prin. 
Lond.,  185 1),  p.  36. 

^  Heraldry,  British  and  Foreign.  By  John  Woodward,  LL.D.  Edin.,  1896. 
Vol.  I,  p.  32. 

^  Op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  pp.  44  and  45. 
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sepulchral  monument  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  or  the  Low 
Countries,  was  on  the  tomb  of  a  Count  von  Wasserburg  in  the 
church  of  St.  Emmeran  at  Ratisbon  bearing  the  date  10 10,  and 
the  learned  father  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  arms  had 
been  added  on  some  subsequent  occasion  when  the  monument 
had  undergone  restoration."  With  the  consensus  of  three  au- 
thorities of  the  first  rank,  two  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
one,  the  learned  Jesuit  Menestrier,  of  the  seventeenth,  we  must 
rest  content  for  the  moment. 

How  then,  one  repeats,  do  we  find  armorial  bearings  as- 
cribed to  the  Saints,  and  other  worthies,  from  Adam  down  to 
the  twelfth  century  and  thence  onward?  The  answer  is  that 
all  these  coats  which  antedate  the  twelfth  century  are  either 
wholly  apocryphal  or  retroactive.  As  for  apocryphal  coats, 
I  have  in  my  collection  a  fascinating  variety  ranging  from 
Noah,  Osiris,  and  King  Priam,  to  Prester  John  and  Sir  Lance- 
lot du  Lac.  The  medieval  writers,  innocent  of  archeology 
and  imbued  with  the  contemporary  notion  that  every  person- 
age of  consequence  had  armorial  bearings,  calmly  assigned  to 
any  hero  of  antiquity  such  arms  as  the  writer  deemed  appro- 
priately expressive.  These  innocent  inventions,  repeated 
parrot-like  by  subsequent  writers,  often  eventually  crystallized 
into  the  "  traditional  arms  "  which  even  Renaissance  writers 
were  content  to  hand  down  to  us  with  a  weight  of  accumulated 
silent  approval.  The  temper  of  the  earliest  writers  may  readily 
be  grasped  from  the  following  exquisite  bit  of  unconscious 
heraldic  snobbery,  from  the  old  Prioress  of  Sopwell :  ^  "  Criste 
was  a  gentylman  of  his  moder  be  halue  and  bare  cotarmure  of 
annseturis.  The  iiij  Evangelist  berith  wittnese  of  Cristis 
w^orkys  in  the  gospell  with  all  thappostilles.  They  were  Jewys 
and  of  gentlymen  come  be  the  right  lyne  of  that  worthy  con- 
queroure  Judas  Machabeus  bot  that  by  succession  of  tyme  the 
kynrade  fell  to  pouerty,  after  the  destruction  of  Judas  Macha- 
beus and  then  they  fell  to  laboris  and  were  calde  no  gentilmen 
and  the  iiij  doctoris  of  holi  chirch  Seynt  Jerom  Ambrose 
Augustyn  and  Gregori  war  gentilmen  of  blode  and  co- 
tarmures." 

5  The  Boke  of  Saint  Albans,     i486. 
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Well,  these  four  "  doctoris  "  now  have  their  assigned  "  co- 
tarmures/'  and,  following  the  usual  practice  in  bestowing 
apocryphal  arms,  their  shields,  with  the  exception  of  St. 
Gregory's,  are  simply  composed  of  one  or  more  of  their  attri- 
butes. St.  Jerome  sometimes  has  a  trumpet,  St.  Ambrose  a 
bee-hive,  and  St.  Augustine  a  heart  pierced  with  an  arrow. 

St.  Gregory's  arms,  however,  are,  as  I  hope  to  show,  "  retro- 
active ".  By  this  term  is  meant  an  authentic  family  coat  of, 
let  us  say,  twelfth  century  origin  at  the  earliest,  pushed  back 
historically,  so  to  speak,  and  assigned  to  a  pre-heraldic  mem- 
ber or  supposed  member  of  the  family  which  in  time  actually 
bore  the  arms  in  question.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  examples 
of  this  retroactive  heraldry  are  to  be  found  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  authors  who  deal  with  the  genealogies 
of  the  French  kings.  Boisseau,  for  example,®  gives  the  blue 
shield  with  the  gold  lilies  of  France  retroactively  back  to 
Meroveus,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  no  authentic  indica- 
tions of  this  regal  coat  being  in  existence  before  the  twelfth 
century.  Frizon,^  writing  of  the  French  Popes  and  Cardinals, 
even  ascribes  this  royal  coat  to  the  first  Pope  he  mentions, 
Sylvester  II.  The  heraldic  implication  would  be  that  Sylvester 
was  of  the  royal  blood  of  France,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
this  shield  became,  some  centuries  later,  the  arms  of  Sylvester's 
French  monastery,  which,  like  many  other  French  foundations 
under  royal  patronage,  was  allowed  the  use  of  the  arms  of  its 
royal  protectors.      Sylvester  himself  never  saw  the  coat. 

But  so  legitimate  had  this  wholly  unhistorical  retroactive 
use  of  heraldry  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  seventeenth  century 
(and  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  writers  who  used  it  were  fully 
conscious  of  its  retroactive  nature),  that  we  find  Ciaconius  ^ 
and  Palatius  ^  even  assigning  the  arms  of  a  famous  medieval 
family,  the  Frangipani,  to  so  early  a  Pope  as  St.  Felix  III, 
483-492.  It  will  be  worth  while  investigating,  so  far  as  we 
can,  the  reason  for  this  ascription,  for  I  believe  that  by  so 
doing  we  can  solve  the  puzzle  presented  by  St.  Gregory's  arms. 

^  Promptuaire  Armorial.     J.  Boisseau.     Paris.     1657. 
"^  Gallia  Purpurata.     P.  Frizon.     Paris.     1638. 

^  Vitae  et  Res  Gestae  Pontificum  Romanorum.  A.  Ciaconius.  Rome.  1677. 
I,  c.  483. 

^  Gesta  Pontificorum.     J.  Palatius.     Venice.     1687.     I,  p.  222. 
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Ciaconius  writes  of  St.  Felix  as  follows:  ''  Sanctus  Felix  II 
perperam  dictus  III  (cum  is,  qui  in  Schismate  contra  Liberium 
creatus  est,  Papa  dici  legitimus  nequiverit)  patria  Romanus, 
ex  patre  Felice  itidem  genitus  .  .  .  de  nobilissima  domo 
Anicia,  quae  postea  Fregepanum  appellata  est,  sancti  Gregorii 
Papae,  Magni  Doctoris,  Atavus  .  .  .  ",  etc.  And  accompany- 
ing the  portrait  (!)  of  the  Pope,  Ciaconius  has  had  engraved 
the  arms  (of  the  Frangipani)  which  I  have  redrawn  in  Figure 
II.      First  let  us  consider  the  Anicii,  "  the  celebrated  senatorial 


Fig.  II. 


family  which  had  embraced  Christianity  earlier  than  any  other 
in  Rome  ".  "  The  family  of  the  Anicii,"  writes  Gregorovius,^*' 
"  had  been  conspicuous  from  the  time  of  Constantine.  Their 
fame,  beyond  that  of  any  other  senatorial  family,   filled  the 

'^^  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages.     By  Ferdinand  Gregoro- 
vius.     Transl.  by  Annie  Hamilton.     London,  1906.     I,  99-100. 
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annals  of  the  city  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
even  down  to  the  late  Middle  Ages  their  name  enlisted  a  tradi- 
tional homage  in  the  City.  It  was  the  Anicii  who  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  Christian  transformation  of  Rome. 
Possessed  of  vast  estates  in  Italy  and  in  many  other  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  they  occupied,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  the 
highest  offices  of  the  State  ...  In  the  fourth  century,  the 
head  of  the  family  was  Sixtus  Anicius  Petronius  Probus,  a  man 
of  boundless  wealth,  and  laden  with  the  highest  honors  of  the 
State.  He  had  shared  the  consulship  with  the  Emperor  Gratian 
in  371,  had  been  four  times  invested  with  the  dignity  of  prefect, 
and  was  the  last  great  Maecenas  of  Rome.  In  connexion  with 
his  gifted  wife,  Faltonia  Proba,  Probus,  who  was  a  friend  of 
Bishop  Ambrosius,  acknowledged  Christianity,  accepting  it  by 
baptism  shortly  before  his  death."  By  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  this  great  house  had  flowered  in  the  person  of  St. 
Felix  III,  and  another  century  later  crowned  its  exalted  honors 
with  the  pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  the  son  of 
Gordianus  and  grandson  of  St.  Felix. 

As  for  the  Frangipani,  they  make  their  first  recorded  ap- 
pearance in  history,  according  to  Gregorovius,"  in  1014,  in 
which  year  one  Leo  qui  vacatur  Fraiapane  is  mentioned  in  a 
deed.  By  the  twelfth  century  they  had  come  to  fill  perhaps 
as  comparatively  great  a  position  in  the  Rome  of  their  day  as 
had  the  Anicii  in  the  fourth ;  and,  presently,  as  their  splendors 
increased  their  genealogical  pretensions  kept  pace  with  them, 
till  finally  they  had  imposed  upon  their  contemporaries  the 
legend  of  their  descent  from  the  Anicii.  "  Thus  ^^  the  fictions 
in  the  Mscr.  Ottobon,,  n.  2570,  of  the  sxteenth  century,  which 
contain  a  work  of  Castallus  Metallinus  de  nobilibus  Romariis. 
The  author  made  use  of  Panvinius,  De  Genie  Fragepana  (a 
MS.  in  the  Bihl.  Angelica) .  Panvinius  also  wastes  time  in  try- 
ing to  prove  that  the  Frangipani  were  Anicii,  and  Alberto 
Cassio  has  designed  the  gnealogical  tree  of  the  Anicii  down 
to  Marius  the  last  Frangipani  (1654)  :  Memorie  de  S.  Silvia, 
cap.  VI." 

One  need  not  "  waste  time  "  with  Panvinius  in  determining 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  Frangipani  claims,  for  one  meets 

11 O^  cit.,  IV,  129  n. 

12  Gregorovius,  op.  cit.,  IV,  404. 
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analogous  and  even  more  preposterous  genealogical  claims  in 
the  case  of  nearly  every  other  illustrious  Roman  house  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  fabrication  of  genealogies  has  long  been  a 
favorite  occupation  of  the  courtiers  of  the  great.  I  have  in  my 
collection  a  most  imposing  genealogy  of  King  Charles  II  of 
England  back,  through  Aeneas,  to  Adam ;  and  as  late  as  Napo- 
leon's day,  "  experts  "  did  not  hesitate  to  endow  him,  to  his  own 
infinite  amusement,  with  a  pedigree  assuring  him  of  a  filiation 
from  Julius  Caesar. 

The  point  is  that  the  Frangipani  *'  got  away  with  it ",  and 
had  succeeded,  by  the  time  Ciaconius  was  writing  his  lives  of 
the  Popes,  in  endowing,  retroactively,  both  St  Felix  III  and 
St.  Gregory  I  with  their  family  heraldry.  Let  us  then  simply 
accept  this  interesting  fact,  and  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Frangipani  arms.  They  are  usually  blazoned 
as  two  gold  lions  on  a  red  field,  facing  each  other  and  holding 
up  a  circular,  gold  loaf  of  bread.  They  are  armes  parlantes, 
admirably  descriptive  of  the  founder  of  the  family,  Leo  the 
Bread  Breaker.  And  further  to  accentuate  their  definiteness, 
and  to  account  for  the  family  name,  is  the  legend  that  the 
name  was  a  sobriquet  won  by  an  early  ancestor,  who,  at  a  time 
of  famine  in  Rome,  had  distributed  bread  to  the  poor.  There 
is  now  no  mystery  about  this  coat-of-arms,  which,  like  all 
other  continental  coats,  does  not  antedate  the  twelfth  century : 
the  lions  simply  celebrate  the  ancestral  Leo  (and  there  had 
been  two  distinguished  Leo's  in  the  eleventh  century),  and 
they  are  holding  up  a  loaf  of  the  bread  which  was  supposed 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  Frangipani  name.  For  a  student 
familiar  with  the  simple  and  perspicuous  canons  of  medieval 
heraldry  forcibily  to  read  into  this  coat  any  **  fantastical  " 
significance,  or  even  *'  religious  "  symbolism,  would  be  a  gra- 
tuitous work  of  supererogation.  And  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  regard  the  circular  loaf  of  bread  as  representing 
the  Sacred  Host.  I  can  find  no  blazon  of  the  arms  of  the 
Frangipani  in  which  mention  is  made  of  any  Sacred  Mono- 
gram or  cross  marking  the  loaf.  The  arms  ascribed  to  Saints 
Felix  and  Gregory  are  the  Frangipani  coat  plus  the  silver 
cross  on  the  gold  bread,  and  this  cross  is  simply  the  pious 
addition  either  of  Ciaconius  or  of  some  earlier  and  now  a'nony- 
mous  herald.     It  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  intended  to  signify 
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an  actual  consecration  of  the  loaf,  but,  piously,  to  indicate 
its  Frangipani  breakage,  the  white  bread  within  showing 
through  the  cleavage  of  the  golden  yellow  crust. 

This  coat,  then,  of  Figure  II,  is  the  one  which  should  be 
heraldically  used  in  connexion  with  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
if,  indeed,  any  at  all  should  be  used,  for  it  is  the  one  best  sup- 
ported by  length  of  traditional  association  with  his  name. 
But  one. should  clearly  grasp  the  fact  that  the  shield  did  not 
come  into  existence  until  at  least  five  centuries  after  the  death 
of  the  Saint,  that  it  celebrates  a  hero,  an  event,  and  a  nickname 
which  are  separated  from  the  Saint  by  nearly  half  a  millenium, 
and  that  the  sole  reason  for  ascribing  this  shield — by  a 
curiously  current  and  archeologically  unsound  retroactivism — 
to  the  illustrious  Pontiff  was  the  shadowy  genealogical  claim 
of  a  family  of  medieval  nobles.  So  far  as  the  Saint  himself 
is  concerned,  the  arms  mean  nothing  at  all,  except  that  he  was 
later  claimed  by  the  Frangipani. 

But  this  is  not  the  coat  of  arms  of  Drakes'  that  I  started 
out  with !  No,  and  for  the  reason  that  Figure  I  is,  instead 
of  the  arms  it  purports  to  be,  simply  a  bungled  version  of 
the  shield  of  St.  Gregory  the  Second  rather  than  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great.  Not  only  the  Drakes,  whose  book  is  a 
paradigm  of  slovenly  hagiology,  but  other  modern  English 
writers  also  have  confused  the  first  two  Gregorys.  The  Rev. 
E.  E.  Dorling,  in  a  recent  book,^^  gives,  among  a  number  of 
admirable  drawings,  the  shield  shown  in  Figure  I  as  the 
arms  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  but  in  his  blazon  he  gives  the 
monogram  on  the  red  roundel  as  of  gold  instead  of  black, 
which  is  more  grammatical  heraldry.  But  I  think  he  was  in 
general  following  an  earlier  English  author,  Husenbeth,^* 
who  gives  for  "  St.  Gregory,  Pope  and  Doctor "  the  same 
coat  with,  however  the  upper  third,  background  of  the  red 
lions,  as  of  purple,  a  bit  of  abominable  heraldry  which  his 
editor  emends  to  gold.  His  editor,  E.  E.  Blackburne,  gives 
as  his  source  another  English  predecessor,  Willement.^''     But 

13  Heraldry  of  the  Church.     By  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Dorling,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     Lon- 
don, 191 1. 

1*  Emblems  of  Saints.    By  the  Very  Rev.  F.  C.  Husenbeth,  D.D.,  V.G.    Nor- 
wich, 1882. 

IS  Regal  Heraldry.    By  Thomas  Willement.     Lond.,  182 1. 
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without  unduly  lengthening  this  inept  chain — and  I  have 
traced  it  back  as  far  as  a  slovenly  Venetian  edition  of  Platina 
by  Girolamo  Savioni,  1730 — let  us  turn  to  Ciaconius  for  the 
arms  of  St.  Greogry  11/^  These  I  have  drawn  in  Figure  III, 
and  they  should  be  carefully  compared  with  Figure  I.  The 
diagonally  striped  lower  half  is  of  gold  and  red,  the  horizontal 
bar  is  of  green  charged  with  a  waving  line  of  gold ;  the  upper 


Fig.  III. 

portion   has   a  silver  background,   with   the   lions,    rose,    and 
bird  of  red. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  are  the  arms  of  another  princely 
medieval  Roman  family,  the  Savelli.  And  as  we  are  primarily 
considering  the  case  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves  with  a  study  of  how  the  Savelli  established 
a  retroactive  heraldic  claim  on  St.  Gregory  II.  There  are 
notable  points  of  similarity  and  of  difference  between  the 
Frangipani  and  the  Savelli  coats;  but  the  resemblance  between 
them  would  be  more  striking  had  Ciaconius  and  others,  a  bit 
more  logically  (  !),  given  the  earliest  form  of  the  Savelli  arms, 
which  consisted  "  of  a  plain  silver  shield  on  which  were  two 


1^  Ciaconius,  op.  cit.,  I. 

1'^  Origine   delle  Famiglie   llhistri   d' Italia. 
[670.     p.  484. 


Francesco   Sansovino.      Venice, 
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red  lions  holding  up  a  red  rose.  In  this  simple  form  it  would 
be  difficult  at  a  distance  to  distinguish  the  Frangipani  arms 
from  those  of  the  Savelli  in  an  untinctured  drawing.  The 
early  heralds  were  of  course  unwilling  to  attribute  this  strik- 
ing similarity  to  any  reason  so  simple  as  mere  imitative  impulse 
on  the  part  of  one  or  another  of  two  great  Roman  houses,  each 
rivaling  the  other  in  the  ingenuous  splendor  of  their  genealogi- 
cal claims.  The  explanation  had  to  be  as  magnificent  as  the 
claims  themselves ;  and  so  it  should  be  a  joy  to  the  modern 
uninitiated  reader  to  learn  that  while  the  Frangipani  coat  is 
derived  from  that  of  one  of  the  family's  heroes,  Hector  of 
Troy,  who  bore  two  golden  lions  on  a  red  field,  the  detail  of 
the  loaf  of  bread  was  comparatively  modern ;  whereas  the 
Savelli,  deriving  from  Achilles,  who  bore  two  red  lions  on  a 
silver  field,  displayed  the  rose  in  honor  of  another  ancestor, 
Aeneas,  who  bore  three  roses  on  silver,  and  the  later  added  dove 
from  the  royal  arms  of  Babylon.  Thus  we  have  for  St.  Gregory 
II,  over  whom  the  Savelli  retroactively  threw  their  genealogi- 
cal net  in  passing,  a  coat  of  unrivaled  "  significance  " !  The 
Savelli  genealogists  claimed  several  other  early  pontiffs, 
among  them  St.  Eugenius  I  and  St.  Liberius;  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  they  never  claimed  St.  Gregory  I. 

Of  the  later  and  more  complicated  form  of  the  Savelli  arms 
which  Ciaconius  gives,  there  are  several  versions :  in  all  of 
them  the  lions  are  red  and  the  rose  is  always  a  rose ;  the  bird 
is,  however,  sometimes  blazoned  as  red  and  sometimes  as 
black,  and  is  called  a  dove  or  a  martlet;  the  waving  line  on 
the  horizontal  "  fess  "  is  in  some  versions  black  and  in  others 
gold  (in  the  curiously  similar  Orsini  arms  it  becomes  a  blue 
snake  or  eel).  But  the  red  rose,  surmounted  by  the  black  or 
red  bird,  can  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  interpreted 
as  symbolizing  the  Sacred  Host  w^hich  it  has  obviously  become 
in  the  confused  English  version  of  Figure  I.  This  version 
we  probably  owe  to  some  nameless  pious  innovator  who  had 
carelessly  misread  the  Savelli  arms,  which  Ciaconius  gives 
correctly ;  who  while  "  improving  "  the  coat  calmly  omitted 
the  green  and  gold  fess,  and  who  crowned  his  work  by  in- 
geniously confusing  St.  Gregory  II  with  St.  Gregory  the 
Great.  That,  despite  the  clearly  unconflicting  claims  of  the 
Frangipani  to  St.  Gregory  I  and  of  the  Savelli  to  St.  Gregory 
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II,  this  confusion  persists  in  writers  as  recent  as  the  English 
authors  I  have  cited,  is  perhaps  less  surprising  than  it  is 
regrettable! 

I  afm  not  infrequently  in  receipt  of  letters  asking  me  just 
what  a  given  coat-of-arms  *'  means  ",  and  these  inquiries  have 
ranged  from  the  arms  of  some  contemporary  Cardinal-Pro- 
tector of  a  religious  Order  to  the  insignia  of  some  newly 
evolved  parochial  sodality.  If  Figure  II  from  Ciaconius  had 
been  sent  me  to  explain,  in  connexion  with  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  I  am  so  familiar  with  the  tone  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  heraldic  "  astrologers  "  that  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  invent  in  explanation  an  heraldico-symbolic 
rhapsody  that  would  have  roused  those  astrologers'  envy  and 
have  perhaps  proved  a  source  of  temporary  edification  to  my 
correspondent.  But  seriously  to  explain  a  given  historical 
or  ascribed  coat  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  When,  because 
of  readily  accessible  historical  data,  it  can  be  done  fairly  ade- 
quately, the  explanation  may  help  a  little  bit  toward  pulling 
so  intrinsically  interesting  and  sane  a  subject  as  heraldry  out 
of  the  swamp  of  sentimentality  and  miscomprehension  in  which 
it  has  so  long  languished. 

Pierre  de  Chaignon  la  Rose. 


Hnalecta^ 


SAORA  OONGREGATIO  OONSISTOEIALIS. 
Decretum    circa    Nominationem    Administratorum    in 

DiOECESIBUS  VACANTIBUS  DOMINII  CANADENSIS  ET  TeRRAE 

Novae. 

Cohaerenter  ad  ea  quae  pro  dioecesibus  Foederatorum 
Americae  Statuum  Apostolica  Sedes  statuit  decreto  diei  22 
februarii  1919,  SSmus  Dominus  Noster  Benedictus  Pp.  XV 
censuit  et  decrevit,  ut  etiam  in  dioecesibus  Canadensis  Dominii 
et  Terrae  Novae,  quoties  vacaverint,  ad  ipsarum  guberna- 
tionem  eadem  regula  vigeret. 

Itaque,  dempto  Archiepiscopis  et  Episcopis  iure  nominandi 
mortis  causa  dioecesanum  Administratorem,  in  posterum  in 
omnibus  memoratis  dioecesibus,  quatenus  speciales  circum- 
stantiae  observantiam  canonis  427  impediant,  si  in  iisdem 
quinque  saltem  vel  sex  Consultores  dioecesani  non  adsint; 
Archiepiscopus  aut  Episcopus  senior  provinciae  ecclesiasticae 
providere  poterit,  cum  ratihabitione  Delegati  Apostolici,  pro 
nominatione  Administratoris  durante  sedis  vacatione.  Idque 
per  triennium,  dummodo  interim  coetus  Consultorum  non  fuerit 
auctus  ad  numerum  superius  indicatum. 

Datum  Romae,  ex  Secretaria  S.  Congregationis  Consis- 
torialis,  die  8  maii  1919. 

*i*  C.  Card.  De  Lai,  Ep.  Sabinen.,  Secretarius. 

L.  *S. 

-{-  V.  Sardi,  Archiep.  Caesarien.,  Adsessor. 
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SAORA  OONGEEGATIO  DE  EELIGIOSIS. 

De  quibusdam  Libris  ad  Instituta  Religiosarum  Iuris 

pontificii  pertinentibus,  revisioni  et  correctioni 

s.  congregationis  subiiciendis. 

In  Congregatione  General!,  habita  in  Palatio  Vaticano  die 
29  martii  1919,  Emi  ac  Revmi  S.  R.  E.  Cardinales  negotiis 
Religiosorum  Sodalium  praepositi,  opportunum  iudicarunt 
praescribendum  ut  omnia  Instituta  et  Congregationes  Reli- 
giosarum Iuris  Pontificii  libros  quoslibet,  continentes  consue- 
tudines,  usus  aut  similes  quocumque  nomine  veniant  {Diret- 
torio,  Coutumier,  etc.),  apud  eas  in  usu,  praeter  Constitutiones 
adpro-batas,  necnon  preces  proprias  Instituti,  in  communi  reci- 
tari  solitas,  inspectioni  et  correctioni  huius  S.  Congregationis 
subiiciant;  idemque  exigatur  in  novis  Institutis  adprobandis. 

Facta  autem  relatione  SSmo  D.  N.  Benedicto  Pp.  XV  per 
R.  P.  D.  Secretarium,  in  audientia  diei  31  eiusdem  mensis, 
S.  S.  sententiam  Emorum  PP.  adprobavit  ac  propterea  man- 
davit  ad  hoc  fieri  Decretum. 

Haec  S.  igitur  Congregatio  vi  praesentis  Decreti  mandat  ut 
omnia  et  singula  Instituta  seu  Congregationes  Religiosarum 
Iuris  Pontificii,  seu  etiam  Piae  Societates  mulierum  sine  votis 
ad  modum  Religiosarum  in  communi  viventium  a  S.  Sede 
adprobatae,  libros  quosvis  ut  supra  recensitos,  intra  terminum 
unius  anni  ad  eamdem  S.  Congregationem  transmittant. 

Curent  autem  Revmi  Ordinarii  locorum,  in  quibus  Supremae 
Moderatrices  alicuius  Instituti  et  Congregationis  mulierum,  de 
quibus  agitur  in  praesenti  Decreto,  commorantur,  ut  illas  quam- 
primum  de  imposita  obligatione  certiores  faciant:  easque  ad- 
moneant  non  prohiberi  in  Institutis  et  Congregationibus  re- 
spectivis  dictorum  librorum  usum,  quousque  ab  hac  S.  C.  aliter, 
si  casus  ferat,  statuatur. 

R.  Card.  Scapinelli,  Praejectus. 


L.  *S. 


Maurus  M.  Serafini,  Ab.  O.  S.  B.,  Secretarius. 
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S.  OONGREGATIO  RITUUM. 

I. 

De  Missa  et  Communione  durante  Expositione  SS. 
Sacramenti. 

Rmus  Dnus  Paulus  Bruchesi,  Archiep.  Marianopolitanus, 
Sacrae  Rituum  Congregation!  ea  quae  sequuntur,  reverenter 
exposuit;  videlicet: 

''  In  nonnullis  ecclesiis  et  oratoriis  publicis  vel  semipublicis, 
ubi  Ssmum  Eucharistiae  Sacramentum  legitime  asservatur, 
usus  quidam  introductus  est,  ut  Missae  cantatae  vel  lectae  coram 
Ssmo  Sacramento  solemniter  exposito  in  Altari  celebrentur, 
atqae  intra  vel  extra  Missas  in  eodem  Altari,  durante  exposi- 
tione, Sancta  Communio  Christifidelibus  administretur.  Hinc 
idem  Archiepiscopus  postulavit:  Utrum  hie  usus  permitti,  vel 
tolerari  possit?  ". 

Et  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio,  audito  specialis  Commissionis 
suffragio,  omnibus  perpensis,  praepositae  quaestioni  respon- 
dendum censuit : 

"Ad  primam  partem,  praefatum  usum  non  licere,  sine  neces- 
sitate, vel  gravi  causa,  vel  de  speciali  indulto;  et  ad  secundam 
partem  negative,  iuxta  Decreta,  et  detur  Decretum  n.  3448 
Societatis  lesu,  1 1  maii  1878,  ad  I." 

Atque  ita  rescripsit,  declaravit  et  confirmavit  die  17  aprilis 
1919. 

^  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
S.  R.  C.  Praefectus. 

L.  *  S. 

Alexander  Verde,  Secretarius. 

II. 

De  Usu  BuRSAE  pro  Corporalibus. 

Proposito  dubio :  "An  usus  bursae,  corporalibus  includendis 
destinatae,  permitti  possit  pro  colligendis  eleemosynis?  ",  Sacra 
Rituum  Congregatio,  audito  specialis  Commissionis  suffragio, 
respondendum  censuit :  Negative. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit,  et  servari  mandavit.     Die  2  maii  19 19. 
^  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
5.  R.  C.  Praefectus. 
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III. 

Decretum  super  Occurrentia  Duorum  Responsoriorum 
DE  Tempore  cum  Duobus  Responsoriis  Apostolorum 
et  Evangelistarum,  vel  Martyrum  tempore  paschali. 

A  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatione  pro  opportuna  declaratione 
postulatum  fuit: 

'*  Quaenam  norma  sit  habenda  quoties,  infra  Hebdomadam 
I  et  II  post  Octavam  Paschae,  in  Communi  Apostolorum  et 
Evangelistarum  vel  martyrum,  Tempore  Paschali,  in  II  vel  III 
Nocturno  recurrant  ea  Responsoria,  quae  iam  fuerint  in  primo 
Nocturno  recitata,  cum  Lectionibus  de  Scriptura  occurrente." 

Et  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio,  audito  specialis  Commissionis 
suff ragio,  omnibus  sedulo  perpensis,  ita  rescribendum  censuit : 

"  I.  Turn  in  Communi  Apostolorum  et  Evangelistarum,  tum 
in  Communi  Martyrum,  Tempore  Paschali,  loco  septimi  Re- 
sponsorii  Ego  sum  vitis,  dicatur  Responsorium  :  Tristitia  vestra, 
quoties  in  I  Nocturno  recitatae  sint  Lectiones  de  Scriptura 
occurrente  cum  suis  Responsoriis  de  Tempore,  Feria  III  et 
VI  infra  hebdomadam  I  et  II  post  Octavam  Paschae. 

"  II.  In  Communi  autem  Apostolorum  et  Evangelistarum, 
Tempore  Paschali,  loco  Responsorii  quinti :  Virtute  magna, 
dicatur  Responsorium :  Pretiosa  in  conspectu  Domini,  quoties 
in  I  Nocturno  Lectiones  fuerint  de  Scriptura  occurrente  cum 
suis  Responsoriis  de  Tempore,  Feria  IV  et  V  infra  hebdoma- 
dam I  et  II  post  Octavam  Paschae. 

"  III.  Futuris  autem  editionibus  Breviarii  Romani,  in  Com- 
muni Apostolorum  et  Evangelistarum,  Tempore  Paschali,  post 
Responsorium  quintum,  inseratur  sequens  Rubrica :  "  Feria  II 
et  V  infra  hebdomadam  I  et  II  post  Octavam  Paschae,  quoties 
in  I  Nocturno  Lectiones  fuerint  de  Scriptura  occurrente  cum 
suis  Responsoriis  de  Tempore,  loco  praecedentis  Responsorii  de 
Tempore,  dicitur  sequens:  R.  Pretiosa  in  conspectu  Domini, 
cUleluja,  *  Mors  sanctorum  ejus,  alleluja.  V.  Custodit  Dominus 
omnia  ossa  eorum,  unum  ex  his  non  conteretur.  *  Mors,," . 

"  Item  in  Communi  Apostolorum  et  Evangelistarum  et  in 
Communi  Martyrum,  Tempore  Paschali,  post  septimum  Re- 
sponsorium inscribatur  haec  Rubrica:  "  Sicubi,  Feria  III  et  VI 
infra  hebdomadam  I  et  II  post  Octavam  Paschae,  quoties  in  I 
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Nocturno  Lectiones  fuerint  de  Scriptura  occurrente  cum  suis 
Responsoriis  de  Tempore,  loco  praecedentis  Responsorii  dicitur 
sequens  :  R.  Tristitia  vestra,  alleluja,  *  Convertetur  in  gdudium, 
cdleluja,  alleluja.  V .  Mundus  autem  gaudebit,  vos  vero  con- 
tristabimini,  sed  tristitia  vestra.     Convertetur,^'. 

Atque   ita   rescripsit,   declaravit   et  servari   mandavit.     Die 
16  mail  191 9. 

■^  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
5.  R.  C.  Praefectus. 
L.  *S. 

Alexander  Verde,  Secretarius. 


OOETUS  S.  E.  E.  OARDINALIUM  A  SUMMO  PONTIPIOE 
PEOULIARITER  DESIGNATUS. 

DUBIA  CIRCA  COMPETENTIAM   SS.    CC.    CONCILII  ET  DE  ReLI- 
GIOSIS   IN   QUIBUSDAM    NEGOTIIS    ReLIGIOSORUM. 

In  peculiari  coetu  Emorum  Patrum  iuxta  canonem  245  Cod. 
luris  Canonici  a  Beatissimo  Patre  designatorum  propositis 
dubiis : 

1.  Utrum  omnes  quaestiones,  seu  instantiae,  quae  attingunt 
aliquod  ius,  aut  commodum  (seu  interesse  )  alicuius  familiae 
religiosae,  aut  sodalium  religiosorum,  spectent  privative  ad 
S.  C.  de  Religiosis. 

2.  Utrum  concedere,  servatis  consuetis  normis,  sanationes  et 
condonationes  quoad  praeteritum,  et  reductiones  quoad  futurum 
relate  ad  capellanias  et  alia  legata,  quae,  licet  concredita  non 
sint  Ordini  aut  familiae  religiosae,  qua  talis,  erecta  tamen  aut 
translata  reperiuntur  in  ecclesiis  religiosorum,  spectet  ad  S.'  C. 
Concilii,  an  potius  ad  S.  C.  de  Religiosis. 

3.  Cuinam  Congregationi  competentia  tribuenda  sit  quoad 
dispensationem  ad  Ordines  sacros  recipiendos  a  Religiosis  sive 
ex  defectu  aetatis  sive  ab  irregularitate,  sive  quoad  alias  con- 
ditiones  quae  ad  conferendos  Ordines  requiruntur,  sive  quod 
ad  studia  pertinet  quae  sacris  ordinationibus  sunt  praemittenda. 

4.  Cuinam  Congregationi  competentia  tribuenda  sit  quoad 
religiosos  dispensandos,  qui  propter  morbum  vel  alia  de  causa 
a  Missae  celebratione  physice  vel  moraliter  impediuntur,  veluti 
si  pedibus  consistere  non  valeant. 
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Emi  Patres  Cardinales,  quibus  a  SSmo  D.  N.  Benedicto  PP. 
XV  resolutio  commissa  fuit,  respondendum  censuerunt : 

Ad.  I.  Affirmative:  in  sensu  tamen  canonis  251  Codicis  luris 
Canonici. 

Ad  2.  Privative  ad  S.  C.  de  Religiosis,  quoadusque  lega- 
torum  administratio  et  adimplementum  concredita  sint 
Religiosis. 

Ad  3.  Ad  S.  C.  de  Religiosis. 

Ad  4.  Ad  S.  C.  de  Religiosis. 

Quae  omnia  SSmus  D.  N.  rata  habuit  et  confirmavit. 

Romae,  die  24  martii  191 9. 

*t*  C.  Card.  De  Lai,  Episc.  Sabinen.,  Secretarius. 


EOMAN  OUEIA. 
Pontifical  Appointments. 

2g  January^  ^QiQ-  Mgr.  Joseph  Lebeau,  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Ottawa,  Canada,  made  Privy  Chamberlain  supernumerary 
of  the  Pope. 

24  April:  Mr.  P.  Basil  Lamarre,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  made  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  civil  class. 

2j  April:  Mr.  Nicola  Rivero,  of  the  Diocese  of  S.  Jago  di 
Cuba,  made  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
civil  class. 

JO  April:  Monsignors  Louis  Dubuc,  Francis  Xavier  de  la 
Durantaye,  John  Edward  Donnelly,  Joseph  Arsene  Richard, 
Joseph  Avila  Belanger,  and  Ermenegild  Cousineau,  all  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Montreal,  Canada,  made  Domestic  Prelates. 


Stubies  anb  Conferences. 


OUR  ANALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

S.  CONSISTORIAL  CONGREGATION  determines  that  in  the  cases 
of  vacancies  occurring  in  the  episcopal  sees  of  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  the  archbishop  or  senior  bishop  of  the  pro- 
vince, with  the  consent  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  is  to  appoint 
an  administrator,  wherever  the  election  cannot  be  held  ac- 
cording to  the  prescriptions  of  Canon  427,  owing  to  the  want 
of  the  required  number  (five  or  six)  of  consultors.  This  pro- 
vision holds  for  three  years,  so  long  as  the  requisite  number  of 
consultors  has  not  been  supplied. 

S.  Congregation  of  Religious  requires  that  all  institutes 
and  congregations  of  Sisters  under  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See  should  submit  to  it  their  directories,  books  of  customs, 
rituals,  and  community  prayer  books,  besides  the  approved 
constitutions.  The  decree  applies  to  all  religious  houses  and 
pious  associations  of.  women  living  in  community  and  enjoy- 
ing the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See.  Ordinaries  are  re- 
quested to  give  notice  to  the  superior  generals  of  the  various 
religious  communiti'es  under  their  jurisdiction  that  this  ordin- 
ance of  the  Holy  See  be  complied  with  within  one  year,  that 
is  by  the  end  of  March  1920.  Meanwhile  the  respective  reli- 
gious houses  are  free  to  continue  the  use  of  the  books  men- 
tioned until  the  S.  Congregation  makes  other  arrangements. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites  ( i )  answers  a  question  regard- 
ing the  practice  in  certain  churches  and  oratories  of  celebrating 
Mass  and  giving  Holy  Communion  at  the  altar  on  which  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed;  2.  rules  that  the  burse  in  which 
the  corporal  is  to  be  kept  may  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  alms;  3.  decides  a  rubrical  doubt  regarding  the 
Responsoria  in  the  Office  of  Apostles  and  Martyrs  during 
Paschal  time. 

A  Special  Congregation  of  Cardinals  defines  the  com- 
petency of  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
S.  Congregation  of  Religious  in  respect  of  privileges  and 
dispensations  for  religious  communities. 
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A  CALL  POE  MISSIONAEY  ACTIVITY. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

We  have  learned  much  from  the  war.  Among  other  things 
we  have  learned  the  power  of  organization.  Organization 
*'  put  over  "  the  loans ;  organization  made  possible  the  welfare 
work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus;  organization  greatly  in- 
creased our  industrial  production.  Organization  is  the  multi- 
plying of  the  power  of  one  agent  by  an  indefinite  number :  the 
total  will  depend  on  the  power  of  one  and  the  size  of  the 
multiplier.  Organization  does  more  than  this :  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  power  of  one  will  be  multiplied  by  the  indefinite 
multiplier  stimulates  one  to  act,  and  arouses  to  action  thoughts 
and  forces  which  have  lain  slumbering  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Many  refrain  from  placing  a  beneficent  act  through  the  reali- 
zation that  the  individual  act  is  inadequate  to  effect  a  desired 
result  For  instance,  a  man  may  forbear  to  raise  his  voice 
against  some  mighty  wrong  through  the  consciousness  that  his 
one  voice  will  be  unavailing  against  the  mighty  opposing 
forces.  But  if  the  man  were  sure  that  five  million  persons 
would  endorse  his  utterance,  he  would  be  emboldened  to  op- 
pose a  sea  of  evils. 

It  is  the  writer's  humble  purpose  to  apply  these  reflections  to 
a  movement  to  promote  the  missionary  activities  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

Every  year  a  few  dollars  are  collected  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  amount  is  not  suflftcient  to  accomplish  what  should  be  ac- 
complished. We  are  put  to  shame  by  the  missionary  activity 
of  the  non-Catholics  of  the  world.  It  would  seem  that  our 
faith  had  lost  some  of  its  vigor.  Our  hero  priests  have  gone 
forth  to  the  difficult  fields  of  mission  work.  They  shrink  not 
from  hardship,  danger  and  death.  They  have  done  much  with 
the  few  resources  available,  but  their  bitterest  sorrow  has  been 
to  see  great  opportunities  lost  to  them  through  lack  of  means. 
We  have  placed  them  in  the  front  rank,  where  the  fighting  is 
the  hardest,  and  have  abandoned  them  as  Joab  abandoned  the 
brave  Uriah.  And  now  worse  conditions  threaten  them.  The 
ruin  of  Europe  wrought  by  the  war  has  cut  off  many  sources  of 
revenue  hitherto  available.  If  help  is  to  come  to  the  missions, 
it  must  come  from  our  favored  nation.     In  the  lots  of  nations. 
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"  the  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places ;  we  have  a 
goodly  heritage  '\  It  seems  therefore  that  the  Catholic 
people  of  the  United  States  are  called  upon  to  do  some- 
thing more  for  the  missions  than  they  have  done.  The  world 
belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church.  To  her  alone  was  said :  "  Go, 
ye,  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole 
creation.  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved; 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned  (Mark  16:  15,  16). 
Yet  we  find  agencies  that  have  no  divine  commission  far  more 
active  in  religious  enterprises  than  we  are.  The  Methodist 
Joint  Centenary  Campaign  for  one  hundred  five  millions  passed 
its  goal  on  10  June,  191 9.  The  total  then  had  surpassed  one 
hundred  six  millions,  with  several  subdivisions  still  to  report. 

Non- Catholic  missionary  agencies  plan  to  raise  within  a  year 
six  hundred  million  dollars.  These  bodies  are  represented  by 
business  men  of  executive  ability  and  seasoned  experience. 
They  employ  sound  business  methods  and  thus  command  the 
confidence  of  successful  men.  Their  movement  is  not  mono- 
polized by  the  clergy.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  nothing 
can  be  done  in  the  Catholic  Church  save  by  the  clergy.  Many 
pious,  zealous,  effective  priests  are  incompetent  administrators 
of  temporal  goods.  The  teaching  of  the  Church  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  clergy ;  the  regimen  of  the  Church  is  the  exclusive 
function  of  the  clergy;  the  ministration  of  the  Sacraments  is 
likewise  their  exclusive  function :  but  the  temporal  goods  of 
the  Church  may  be  better  administered  by  laymen  as  by  a 
mixed  commission.  The  bishops  in  the  Council  of  Nicaea  de- 
fined the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  Constantine 
the  Great  managed  the  temporal  affairs.  The  writer  believes 
that  there  is  a  mighty  force  latent  in  the  Catholic  laity  of  the 
United  States  ready  to  spring  into  beneficent  action  if  it  be 
given  a  proper  freedom  of  action  and  an  object  worthy  of 
noble  effort  be  pointed  out. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Church's  growth  in  the  United 
States,  the  priest  was,  for  the  most  part,  obliged  to  unite  in 
himself  the  management  and  control  of  all  the  activities  of  the 
Church.  The  temptation  lays  hold  on  many  still  to  cling  to 
that  absolutism;  the  consequent  exclusion  of  the  cooperation 
of  the  laity  retards  many  good  works. 
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Now  to  the  point  in  question.  Our  Catholic  population 
with  sufficient  accuracy  may  be  reckoned  at  twenty  millions, 
with  a  clergy  of  about  twenty  thousand.  We  may  estimate  one- 
half  of  the  clergy  and  two-thirds  of  the  people  to  be  in  such 
a  state  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  contribute  anything  to 
outside  work.  Let  us  therefore  estimate  six  million  people 
and  ten  thousand  priests  as  active  participants.  Using  the  ex- 
perience of  the  organizers  and  leaders  of  other  drives  a  fund  of 
one  hundred  million  dollars  should  be  spread  on  this  census. 
The  apportionment  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  for  the 
reason  that  the  whole  country  is  organized  into  dioceses  and 
parishes.  Everybody  belongs  to  some  diocese  or  vicariate. 
The  work  of  organization  would  therefore  consist  of  getting 
in  touch  with  the  heads  of  dioceses  and  parishes  and  through 
them  of  appointing  committeees  to  raise  the  quota.  This 
method  was  eminently  successful  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
Fund,  and  we  all  know  what  a  benefit  it  has  conferred  on  the 
Catholic  Church, 

In  a  paper  like  this,  which  may  receive  a  faint  response,  or  no 
response,  it  would  be  useless  to  evolve  the  particular  features  of 
the  plan.  Only  the  general  principles  are  here  apposite.  The 
Fund  might  be  called  the  "  Catholic  Missions  Foundation  of  the 
United  States ",  and  should  be  properly  incorporated.  It 
should  be  controlled  and  managed  by  a  mixed  Board  of  Trus- 
tees having  constitutional  powers  and  by-laws.  The  Trustees 
should  be  chosen  for  their  uprightness  and  executive  ability. 
A  convention  of  bishops,  priests  and  laymen  at  the  call  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons  might  elect  the  first  Board  of  Trustees. 
Thereafter  vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  Board  itself.  The 
entire  Fund  should  be  invested  in  such  securities  as  are  by  law 
allowed  as  the  securities  for  investment  of  trust  funds. 

No  part  of  the  principal  should  be  expended  for  any  pur- 
pose; it  should  be  a  permanent  foundation,  the  fruits  of  which 
should  be  applied  to  the  missions  in  the  manner  that  competent 
authority  should  decree.  This  feature  of  the  Foundation  will 
especially  appeal  to  the  donors.  A  man  loves  to  perform  some 
good  work  that  will  live  after  him.  The  innate  desire  of  im- 
mortality diffuses  itself  into  a  desire  to  do  something  that  will 
enter  as  a  part  of  one's  immortality.  It  is  an  enticing  thought 
to  know  that  countless  generations  yet  to  be  shall  be  benefited 
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in  their  highest  interest  by  an  act  within  one's  power  to  place. 
The  writer  has  never  given  more  than  one  dollar  at  any  time 
to  any  of  the  many  missionary  appeals.  He  would  give  five 
hundred  dollars  or  a  thousand  dollars  to  a  ''  drive  "  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  Fund  which  would  in  a  way  perpetuate  his 
activity  after  the  grave  has  received  its  grim  payment.  This 
plan  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  feasible.  It  is  easy  to  move  the 
Catholic  people  to  zeal  for  the  missions.  A  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment surely  exists  in  our  body  on  this  point.  The  movement 
can  hardly  succeed  unless  those  whom  Divine  Providence  has 
put  in  the  high  places  of  authority  take  it  up  and  give  it 
sanction.  They  can  marshal  into  concerted  action  mighty 
forces.  Every  Catholic  publication  in  the  land  and  many  non- 
Catholic  publications  would  freely  afford  the  necessary  pub- 
licity. Every  priest  could  be  expected  to  proclaim  it  from  the 
pulpit.  The  people  would  be  filled  with  a  holy  fire ;  the  power 
would  be  irresistible.  Diplomas  of  a  most  durable  character 
should  be  sent  to  everyone  who  contributes  his  quota ;  these 
diplomas  would  remain  as  most  honorable  heirlooms  from 
generation  to  generation. 

A.  E.  Breen. 
St.  Francis,  Wisconsin. 


MAEYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTEES.     V. 
The  Rev.  Fr.  Ford,  A.F.M.,  to  His  Confreres. 

Yenchow  fu,  Sunday,  Nov.  io,  191 8. 
Dear  Fr.  Superior: 

The  address  may  surprise  you,  so  I  will  keep  my  thoughts 
of  Peking  on  ice  to  write  first  of  Yenchow-fu.  Fr.  Price  in- 
tended to  stop  at  Tsinanfu  for  a  day  and  then  spend  a  few 
hours  at  Yenchow-fu  to  see  what  the  Society  of  the  Divine 
Word  was  doing  here.  Our  train  from  Peking  was  three 
hours  late  in  arriving  at  Tsinanfu  and  got  there  at  eleven  at 
night.  As  we  had  not  warned  the  Franciscan  Fathers  against 
our  arrival,  we  decided  not  to  get  off  but  to  go  on  to  Yenchow- 
fu.  The  train  pulled  in  at  3.30  and  as  we  buttoned  our 
overcoats  and  shivered  in  the  cold  dark  we  hesitated  whether 
to  try  our  luck  here  or  go  further,  but  the  train  pulled  out  and 
left  us  to  our  fate,  so  we  made  for  the  light  in  the  station 
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waiting-room.  There  were  no  chairs,  so  I  tackled  the  station- 
master.  He  gave  us  the  usual  Chinese  kindness  and  invited 
us  into  his  combination  bedroom  and  office.  It  was  warmer 
than  elsewhere,  for  the  kerosene  lamp  gave  as  much  heat  as 
light  and  the  windows  had  never  been  opened.  We  dozed  on 
two  chairs  till  daybreak  when  I  displayed  the  address  of  the 
mission  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  man  smiled  and  an- 
swered that  he  was  a  Catholic  and  showed  us  his  rosary.  He 
said  that  he  always  carries  it  with  him  as  the  bandits  are  dan- 
gerous hereabouts  and  actually  we  could  not  get  into  the  city 
of  Yenchow-fu — 3  lis  away — until  seven  o'clock,  as  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  closed  against  the  bandits.  The  stationmaster's 
assistants  were  also  Catholics,  products  of  the  Lazarists'  schools 
at  Peking.  One  spoke  English  and  French,  the  other  English 
and  German. 

At  seven  we  waylaid  a  grateful  Chinaman  pushing  a  wheel- 
barrow, which  takes  the  place  of  the  cab  or  rickshaw  here,  and 
I  with  the  bags  balanced  Fr.  Price  while  the  native  shoved  us 
along.  There  is  a  custom  here,  handed  down  for  generations, 
with  the  wheelbarrow,  never  to  use  axle  grease.  The  Chinese 
like  the  squeaks,  but  five  minutes  of  it  was  as  much  as  we  could 
stand,  and,  besides,  there  is  an  undemocratic  something  about 
one  man  pushing  another  on  a  wheelbarrow.  There  must  be 
only  one  gate  to  the  city  of  Yenchow-fu  for  it  seemed  as  if  we 
walked  round  three  sides  of  it  before  reaching  a  narrow  opening 
guarded  by  soldiers.  The  streets  are  real  ''  backwoodsy  ". 
There  was  some  attempt  at  decorating  the  arch  in  the  dynasty 
of  somebody  or  other,  but  several  of  the  stones  have  fallen  and 
lie  in  the  middle  of  the  puddle  that  marks  the  limits  of  the 
street.  The  gateway  was  narrow  enough  when  built,  yet  the 
"  city  "  allows  small  shops  to  be  built  on  one  side  that  shut  off 
half  the  road,  while  opposite  them  is  the  lean-to  of  an  old 
beggar.  He  was  the  most  wretched  I  have  seen  so  far.  It 
was  bitter  cold  and  the  narrow  passage  was  simply  a  flue  for  the 
wind,  yet  this  old  cripple  had  leaned  a  piece  of  straw-matting 
against  the  stone  wall  and  called  it  home.  Absolutely  all  he 
wore  was  a  potato  sack  tied  on  by  cords.  In  the  two  days 
here  I  saw  three  persons  clad  in  the  same  way. 

The  officers  searched  our  bags  for  concealed  weapons,  though 
they  did  not  ask  for  passports.     This  region  as  well  as  central 
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and  southern  China  is  overrun  with  brigands.  The  daily 
papers  complain  that  the  government  soldiers  sent  to  put  down 
the  brigands,  either  sell  their  firearms  to  the  bandits  or  join 
their  ranks.     These  are  perhaps  rare  cases. 

After  twenty-four  hours  of  dozing  against  a  wall  or  leaning 
over  a  table,  from  Peking  to  Yenchow-fu,  we  were  far  from 
presentable,  but  the  welcome  given  us  at  the  Bishop's  made  us 
forget  our  stubby  chins  and  bleary  eyes.    We  slept  most  of  that 
day,  while  the  Fathers  planned  trips  for  the  morrow.     We 
were  *'  tickled  "  to  find  that  most  of  the  priests  and  brothers 
and  even  the  Sisters  could  speak  a  few  words  in  English,  while 
two  or  three  were  fluent  talkers.      Bishop  Hennighaus  and  Fr. 
Koesters  appointed  themselves  our  body  guard  and  gave  us  a 
better  insight  into  details  of  mission  work  than  we  had  before. 
The  mission  is  a  model  for  methodical  thoroughness  and  every 
branch  has  been  given  some  attention.     The  war  made  but 
little  inroads  into  the  personnel  here,  as  the  German  Govern- 
ment did  not  mobilize  German  missioners.     Some  inconveni- 
ences rising  out  of  the  raids  of  brigands  and  from  Japanese 
supervision  of  the  Shantung  German  concessions  hamper  work 
a  little,  but  the  Fathers   are  well   entrenched   in  the  life  of 
Yenchow-fu  and  appreciated  by  both  the  official  circles  and 
the  workingman.     While  talking  to  Fr.   Koesters,  a  Chinese 
catechist,   a  woman,  brought  him  word  from  his  mission   at 
Tsaochowfu  that  the  brigand  chief  was  hoping  for  his  return 
soon  to  mediate  with  the  local  government  regarding  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.     The  brigands  treat  the  missioners  kindly 
though  occasionally  there  are  a  few  inimical  to  them.      One  of 
the  priests  resting  here  for  a  week  has  been  in  seven  engage- 
ments  between    the   police   and   the   brigands.     One   time    a 
cannon  ball  from  a  three-inch  gun  pierced  the  chapel  and  came 
within  a  few  feet  of  hitting  him.     Another  day  a  petty  brigand 
captured  him.     He  was  given  permission  to  visit  the  church 
in  passing  and  in  the  presence  of  the  robbers  he  consumed  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  for  fear  of  insult.      He  was  about  to  leave 
with  his  body  guard  when  a  friendly  chief  interfered  and  or- 
dered his   release.      He  has  been   obliged  to   be  without  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  his  chapel  except  at  Mass  and  the  worry 
and  excitement  wore  him  down  so  that  the  Bishop  called  him 
to  Yenchow-fu  to  rest — for  07ie  week! 
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On  Saturday,  November  9,  we  became  missioners  for  the  day. 
At  seven  in  the  morning  we  began  a  three  hours'  drive  to  Chefu, 
the  tomb  of  Confucius  and  the  headquarters  of  the  religion  that 
has  sprung  up  after  his  death  in  his  honor.  The  pilgrimage 
was  imposing.  First  came  Fr.  Price's  wagon  drawn  by  a 
white  donkey  and  a  mule  in  tandem,  then  I  on  the  back  of 
a  sturdy  pony  with  dainty  steps  that  shook  every  bone  out 
of  joint  and  in  again,  and  Fr.  Koesters  in  his  wagon  drawn  by 
two  mules.  Another  Father  rode  with  Fr.  Price.  These  native 
wagons  are  miniature  prairie  schooners,  not  long  enough  to  lie 
down  in  nor  high  enough  to  move  about  in,  but  well  padded, 
with  a  curved  roof  and  massive  wheels  studded  with  nails. 
The  harness  is  a  wonderful  interlacing  of  ropes  and  ribbons 
and  no  reins  are  used ;  the  animals  obey  the  voice  of  the  driver 
or  the  crack  of  his  long  whip,  though  we  were  told  that  the 
Chinese  rarely  beat  their  animals.  We  can  testify  to  the 
gentleness  both  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  At  Nara 
near  Osaka,  in  Japan,  the  public  park  was  devoted  to  the  sacred 
deer  of  Nara  and  the  timid  animals  walked  among  the  passers- 
by  without  showing  any  fear.  Imagine  American  youngsters 
missing  a  chance  to  torment  them !  And  in  China  the  dogs, 
cats,  pigs,  and  sheep  dodge  carts  and  pedestrians  with  little 
concern  for  their  hides.  It  speaks  well  for  the  treatment  they 
receive. 

We  had  dinner  at  a  Chinese  inn.  I  would  have  mistaken 
it  for  a  shed  except  that  it  had  a  table  in  one  corner.  A  dirt 
floor,  tattered  paper  window-panes,  and  four  stoves  decorated 
the  inn ;  and  the  meal  was  tea,  seven  cups  of  it,  hot  and  well 
watered,  and  a  nameless  something  that  had  the  taste  of  boiled 
asparagus,  but  Fr.  Koesters  reinforced  it  with  bread  and  ham 
and  "  smokes  ".  We  made  the  home  journey  of  about  fifteen 
miles  in  three  hours.  A  compass  is  necessary  in  this  section  of 
China.  It  is  a  level  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  and  we 
boldly  tramped  and  trotted  over  fields  of  winter  wheat.  The 
road  is  made  by  the  first  wagon  that  passes  and  as  that  leaves 
9,  track  of  mud  in  its  wake  the  next  voyager  takes  a  line  parallel 
to  it  to  avoid  the  ruts,  and  the  road  after  a  week  widens  out 
over  the  fields.  No  farmer  thinks  of  objecting  to  the  havoc 
done  his  crops  and  there  is  no  organized  government  to  con- 
struct roads.      Several  times  water  came  as  high  as  the  hub 
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of  the  wheels  and  once  in  crossing  a  stream  over  a  narrow 
bridge  the  ponies  were  badly  frightened  by  the  cascades.  On 
this  trip  we  passed  two  funeral  processions.  Paper  effigies  of 
the  houses  and  cattle  owned  by  the  deceased  were  borne  by  pall- 
bearers to  be  burnt  at  the  grave  of  the  lamented,  who  was 
mourned  only  by  official  wallers.  The  leader  of  the  proces- 
sion played  a  sort  of  come~all-ye.  Following  him  were  four 
hags  leaning  an  sticks  and  weeping  crocodile  tears  as  they 
staggered  under  their  grief.  The  family  drove  behind,  smil- 
ing and  chattering,  in  front  of  the  coffin  slung  on  ropes  and 
carried  by  eight  or  ten  coolies  stripped  to  the  waist  and  puffing 
under  their  heavy  load.  It  was  all  more  pitiable  than  ludi- 
crous ;  the  one  consoling  feature  was  that  the  Chinese  have  a 
belief  in  some  sort  of  an  after-life,  though  Confucius  hesitated 
to  teach  much  about  it. 

The  seminary  here  has  about  forty  students,  bright  fellows 
some  of  them,  and  better  versed  in  Latin  than  most  semi- 
narians. They  promised  to  correspond  with  Marykn oilers  and 
they  remarked  that  hitherto  the  Americans  they  had  seen  had 
always  been  Protestant  missioners.  They  too  use  the  same 
textbooks  as  we  at  Maryknoll,  in  Dogma  and  Moral. 

There  is  a  printing  press  here  that  has  turned  out  130  books 
in  Chinese  and  Latin,  mostly  devotional  books,  though  sev- 
eral are  refutations  of  Confucianism.  The  Brother  Printer 
presented  us  with  visiting  cards  bearing  our  official  Chinese 
name  which  had  been  given  us  by  the  Chinese  consul  at  Peking. 
Mine  is  Fou-er-day,  meaning  ''  Happiness  and  Virtue  ".  Fr. 
Price's  is  "  Pou-ri-ce  "  meaning  "  Universal  Jewel  (is)  here  ". 
Not  'alf  bad  for  our  mission?  The  Chinese  like  exalted  titles, 
though  one  of  the  priests  here  was  given  the  Chinese  equivalent 
of  "  Chimney  "  for  his  name. 

I  forgot  to  say  that,  as  we  entered  the  Mission  compound 
headed  by  our  wheelbarrow,  on  the  first  day,  the  Brother  re- 
sponded in  bad  French  to  my  equally  poor  French,  that  the 
American  Mission  was  further  down  the  road.  Our  beard- 
less chins  and  American  dress  misled  him  into  believing  that 
we  were  Protestants.  However,  we  were  not  two  hours  in 
Yenchow-fu  before  word  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
that  we  were  priests  and  in  speaking  later  to  a  soldier  we 
found  he  knew  we  were  American  priests  en  route  for  Canton. 
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The  Bishop  is  forming  here  a  native  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy 
Family.  He  has  eighty  virgins  at  present,  who  teach  catechism 
and  even  elementary  studies  in  schools  throughout  the  vicariate. 
They  go  two  by  two  from  one  village  to  another  giving  in- 
structions. Their  period  of  formation  extends  from  four  to 
seven  years  in  a  sort  of  normal  school.     They  take  yearly  vows. 

The  hospital  was  interesting,  especially  the  men's  wards, 
which  had  dentists'  and  oculists'  outfits.  There  were  twelve 
soldiers  in  one  ward ;  with  various  limbs  amputated  or  trussed ; 
whose  wounds  were  the  result  of  a  recent  conflict  with  the 
bandits.  The  Brother  treats  bandits  and  government  soldiers 
without  distinction  and  has  won  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  both 
lawless  and  law-abiding. 

The  Mandarin  of  Yenchow-fu  called  on  the  Bishop  while 
we  were  there.  He  had  been  a  patient  in  the  hospital  and 
gave  a  donation  of  $400  for  the  Dispensary.  The  Brother 
has  had  35,400  consultations  and  7,000  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital during  the  past  year.  He  showed  me  his  rows  of 
medicine  cases  almost  empty  and  wistfully  wondered  where  he 
would  get  their  fill.  The  Sisters  are  in  a  similar  fix  with  their 
dispensary  for  women.  There  are  also  wards  for  lepers  and 
typhoid  patients,  but  we  were  not  invited  to  inspect  them.         H 

It  was  harder  to  leave  Yenchow-fu  than  to  enter  it.  There 
is  only  the  one  train  at  midnight  and  the  city  gates  were 
heavily  locked.  Fr.  Koesters  with  his  mule  teams  rattled  us 
through  the  lanes  loud  enough  to  wake  the  guards,  however, 
and  a  written  order  from  the  mandarin  swung  the  huge  gates 
for  us;  and  as  we  drew  up  in  real  medieval  style  before  the 
station,  the  watchman  blew  a  horn  to  announce  that  the  train 
had  just  left  the  last  station  and  would  soon  carry  us  in  its 
cold  and  draughty  bosom  toward  Shanghai.  I  found  an  upper 
berth  with  three  fairly  quiet  Chinamen,  while  Fr.  Price  with  my 
overcoat  about  his  knees  said  his  rosary  till  five  o'clock,  until 
another  berth  was  vacated.  We  had  to  miss  Mass  for  the  first 
time  since  leaving  San  Francisco,  so  we  slept  late. 

At  Pukow  we  drew  in  two  hours  late  and  there  was  a 
scramble  to  cross  the  Yangtse  by  ferry.  The  small  scow  was 
already  full  when  we  reached  the  pier,  but  an  Italian  pas- 
senger yelled  to  us  to  jump  in.  The  boat  was  moving  away  as 
I  threw  my  bag  ahead  of  me  and  leaped  on  board;  Fr.  Price 
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followed.  He  miscalculated  the  speed  of  the  vessel  and  used 
energy  enough  for  an  eight-foot  jump,  though  the  boat  was 
only  two  or  three  feet  from  the  dock.  He  landed  on  several 
of  us  safely.  There  was  another  scramble  for  rickshaws  and 
carriages  at  the  landing  in  Nanking;  for,  like  most  of  the 
railway  lines  we  have  struck  so  far,  the  Nanking-Shanghai  line 
is  at  the  other  end  of  the  city.  We  jewed  the  driver  of  a 
carriage  from  $i.oo  down  to  fifty  cents,  though  I  feel  he  got 
the  better  of  the  argument  as  we  had  little  time  to  choose  our 
vehicle.  Nanking  is  the  speediest  town  we  have  met  and  the 
little  pony  clattered  along  through  narrow  streets  as  fast  as 
husky  shouting  could  urge  him.  We  swayed  from  side  to 
side  and  finally  hit  a  rickshaw,  sending  the  occupant  to  the 
ground  and  crushing  a  wheel.  Luckily  he  was  not  hurt  and 
we  left  the  "  footman "  to  argue  with  the  damaged  rick- 
shaw's owner  and  tore  through  the  street  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  The  train  is  supposed  to  connect  with  that 
from  Tientsin-Pukow,  but  the  conductor  had  grown  tired  of 
waiting  and  pushed  on.  We  had  until  midnight  to  wait  and 
a  rickshaw  brought  us  to  the  little  church.  Five  minutes 
with  the  sacristan  convinced  us  that  the  pastor  was  not  at 
home,  and  he  obligingly  gave  instructions  to  the  rickshaw  men 
to  take  us  to  the  next  mission  post  where  the  priest  made  his 
headquarters.  Had  we  known  beforehand  it  was  five  miles 
away  we  would  have  hesitated,  but  the  two  tireless  pullers 
trotted  the  distance  without  murmuring  and,  to  ease  our  con- 
science, we  gave  them  twice  as  much  as  they  expected. 
Nanking  is  a  small  Shanghai  as  far  as  European  buildings  go, 
and  we  passed  rows  of  stately  dwellings  and  institutions  which 
we  found  later  were  American  Protestant  missions  and  schools. 
Fr.  Verdier,  S.J.,  is  the  missioner  here  and  speaks  excellent 
English.  He  had  with  him  Fr.  Goulet,  S.J.,  a  Canadian,  who 
had  been  to  MaryknoU  only  last  year  while  studying  at 
Poughkeepsie.  He  is  in  his  third  month  of  Chinese  and  is 
hopeful  of  learning  it  eventually.  Fr.  Verdier  accommodated 
us  with  some  Chinese  money.  I  had  run  short  owing  to  the 
unexpected  stops  we  made  and  our  letter  of  credit  is  good  only 
in  a  few  of  the  port  cities.  By  the  way,  Fr.  Vardier  is  the 
only  Catholic  missioner  in  this  big  city  while  the  Protestants 
have  over  200  Americans  here  on  their  payroll. 
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'  The  night  train  brought  us  in  to  Shanghai  and  to  the 
M.  E.  (Paris  Seminary)  Procure  in  good  time  for  Mass.  Fr. 
Price  offered  his  Mass  in  thanksgiving  for  the  Ally  Victory  that 
seemed  imminent.  I  said  the  Mass  "  Pro  Pace  ",  and  then  at 
breakfast  the  news  was  flashed  to  us  that  the  armistice  was 
signed  and  the  Kaiser  had  abdicated.  Shanghai  is  en  fete, 
guns  booming,  flags  flying  and  churchbells  ringing.  How 
happy  Fr.  Ver  Brugge  must  be  and  our  Holy  Father  and  in- 
deed all  Christendom  and  even  pagan  China  and  those  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  missions  at  heart.  The  world  will  cele- 
brate Christmas  with  the  Christ  Child  in  true  happiness  with 
peace  on  earth  and  love  in  all  hearts;  and  we  in  China  and 
you  at  home  will  greet  the  new-born  Babe  of  Bethlehem  with 
lighter  hearts  and  greater  joy  than  we  have  felt  in  these  past 
four  years ;  and  over  here  we  shall  be  forgiven  if  we  strain 
our  ears  to  catch  an  echo  of  your  midnight  solemn  Mass  at 
Maryknoll.  I  am  taking  advantage  of  recreation  after  dinner 
to  send  off  these  lines,  but  I  am  despairing  of  telling  you  of 
our  stay  in  Shanghai  as  so  far  in  three  hours  we  have  visited 
the  Bishop,  St.  Joseph's  Church,  the  Jesuit  Church  in  the  heart 
of  Chinatown,  a  converted  temple  300  years  old,  the  "  Helpers 
of  the  Holy  Souls"  who  conduct  numerous  schools  and  orphan- 
ages hereabouts,  ending  up  with  several  Buddhist  and  Taoist 
temples.  However,  I'm  sure  of  a  breathing  spell  on  board 
the  ship  for  it  all. 

Please  write  us  if  there  are  any  ordinations  and,  if  possible, 
in  time  that  we  may  be  united  with  all  at  the  time. 

Affectionately, 

F.  X.  Ford. 


NATIONAL  OHUROHES  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYNOD. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  article  appearing  in  the  June  number  of  the  Review 
under  the  title  "  Removability  of  Pastors  of  '  National  ' 
Churches  "  attracted  my  attention  in  its  reference  to  the  "  Sixth 
Boston  Synod  "  and  I  have  consequently  been  very  anxious 
to  see  exactly  what  the  decrees  of  this  Synod  said  in  the  regard 
before  giving  my  impression  of  the  matter  concerning  which 
the  "  Sacerdos  Anceps  Haerens  "  writes  his  interpretation.      I 
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feel  sure  we  both  had  the  same  opportunity  for  forming  a 
judgment  on  this  point.  We  both  attended  the  Synod  and 
both  received  the  Synod  booklet. 

In  the  Synod  booklet  appears  this  statement:  ''The  terri- 
torial divisions  of  our  diocese  are  now  parishes.  Our  pastors 
henceforth  are  canonical  parish  priests.''  Further  along  it  is 
indicated :  "All  parish  priests,  however,  have  not  the  same 
stability  of  tenure.  Those  who  were  hitherto  permanent  rec- 
tors are  now  irremovable  parish  priests.  All  others  are  re- 
movable parish  priests,  as  also  will  be  their  successors  unless 
we  decree  otherwise  in  specific  cases."  Finally,  we  find,  "  Pas- 
tors of  so-called  '  National '  churches,  to  whom  the  care  of  a 
people  speaking  a  foreign  tongue,  in  a  determined  territory, 
has  been  given,  are  likewise  removable  parish  priests.  Their 
jurisdiction,  however,  extends  only  to  those  of  their  own  tongue 
residing  within  their  territory  who  have  not  yet  chosen  to 
affiliate  themselves  with  the  English-speaking  parish." 

In  the  Statutes  which  have  just  been  issued  and  my  copy  of 
which  I  have  before  me,  I  find  this  ruling  (which  I  quote  in 
full)  on  National  churches: 

Rectores  ecclesiarum  pro  diversitate  sermonis  vel  nationis  fidelium 
jam  provisarum  restringantur  limitibus  jurisdictionis  eis  concessis  et 
nunquam  nulloque  sub  titulo  invadant  jura  et  munera  parochorum  in 
quorum  territorio  erectae  sunt. 

From  the  above  decrees  the  status  of  the  pastors  of  National 
churches  is  very  clear  and  the  dilemma  in  which  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  your  June  number  finds  himself,  vanishes.  There 
appear  two  distinct  categories  of  parish  priests,  those  irremov- 
able and  those  removable.  The  permanent  rectors  under  the 
former  legislation  become  automatically  irremovable  parish 
priests  under  the  Code  and  the  decrees  of  the  Sixth  Boston 
Synod.  The  former  pastors  or  rectors  similarly  become  re- 
movable parish  priests,  as  do  all  future  appointees  to  the  charge 
of  parishes,  except  in  specific  cases  wherein  the  Ordinary  indi- 
cates that  the  appointments  are  irremovable.  In  fact  all  ap- 
pointments made  in  Boston  since  the  Synod  bear  the  clear 
description  in  each  respective  case  ''  irremovable "  or  "  re- 
movable ". 
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Hence  any  pastor  of  a  National  church  who  may  have  been 
a  permanent  rector  (no  such  case  obtains  in  Boston)  under  the 
old  law  becomes  an  irremovable  parish  priest  under  the  Code. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  that.  The  former  pastors,  whether 
of  territorial  parishes,  which  were  the  direct  object  of  the 
legislation  in  the  Code,  or  of  our  so-called  National  churches, 
become  removable  parish  priests.  That,  too,  is  plain.  There 
does  appear  a  slight  difference,  however,  in  the  Boston  decrees 
quoteti  with  regard  to  the  canonical  parishes,  which  formerly 
were  called  "  quasi-parochiae,"  and  the  parishes  erected  around 
the  National  churches.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  former  take 
positive  precedence  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  is  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  former. 

This  is  unmistakably  the  intent  of  the  Boston  decrees,  as  it  is 
the  mind  of  the  Code.  The  National  churches  have  no  parish 
lines;  they  have  jurisdiction  over  those  of  a  prescribed  district 
speaking  the  language  of  their  nationality;  they  have  no  juris- 
diction over  those  of  the  respective  nationality  who  learn 
English  and  choose  to  affiliate  themselves  with  the  canonically- 
established  territorial  parish  in  whose  church  the  language  of 
this  country  is  spoken.  The  parish  priests,  therefore,  of  Na- 
tional churches,  have  the  rights  and  obligations  prescribed  by 
the  Code;  but,  since  their  jurisdiction  is  markedly  limited,  a 
more  distinctive  and  proper  title  for  them  is  that  of  Pastor, 
their  flock  being  undetermined  and  free  to  change,  even  in  the 
very  district  within  the  changeable  limits  of  which  live  the 
particular  nationals  to  whom  they  minister.    .    „ 

^  -^  A  BOSTONIAN. 


OANONIOAL  STATUS  OF  NATIONAL  OHURCHES. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  point  raised  in  your  June  number  by  "  Sacerdos  Anceps 
Haerens  "  seems  to  be  very  clearly  answered  by  the  Code  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Code  distinctly  indicates  that  no  more 
"  National  "  churches  should  be  established  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  Holy  See,  denoting  beyond  doubt  that  they  are 
to  be  restricted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  instituted 
according  to  the  ruling  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Pro- 
paganda Fidei  quoted  in  the  letter  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate 
at  Washington,  under  date  of  12  May,  1897.     These  churches 
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were  established  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
those  Catholics  of  a  locality  who  could  not  understand  English, 
the  language  of  the  country,  or  who  preferred  to  continue  the 
performance  of  their  religious  duties  through  the  medium  of 
their  native  tongue.  The  above-mentioned  quotation  from  the 
letter  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate  makes  a  point  of  the  require- 
ment that  these  "  National  "  churches,  which  are  not  supposed 
to  have  had  defined  territorial  limits,  must  not  infringe  the 
rights  of  the  established  parishes  within  whose  territory  they 
stand.     Otherwise,  there  would  be  no  end  of  confusion. 

Secondly,  if  a  bishop  erects  such  a  "  National  "  church  into 
a  Permanent  Rectorship,  under  the  old  terminology,  he  must 
define  the  lines  of  its  jurisdiction  and  the  Irremovable  Parish 
Priest  thereof  under  the  Code  assumes  the  same  status  that  all 
such  Irremovaible  Parish  Priests  enjoy.  The  vacancy  can  be 
filled  only  by  the  process  of  the  concursus,  as  obtains  in  all  such 
instances.  However — and  this  makes  all  the  difference — the 
erection  of  these  "  National  "  churches  into  parishes,  necessitat- 
ing the  territorial  delimitation  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  the 
appointment  of  their  pastors  as  irremovable  parish  priests  re- 
move these  churches  from  the  category  of  ''National"  churches. 
They  then  become  regularly  established  parishes. 

A  Constant  Reader. 


TRYING  TO  SOLVE  THE  "MOVIE"  PEOBLEM. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  recent  articles  on  Censorship 
of  Moving  Pictures  that  appeared  in  The  Ecclesiastical 
Review.  I  have  given  the  "  Movie  "  problem  much  study, 
and  through  Federation  have  come  in  contact  with  the  various 
Censorship  Boards.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chicago  City  Council  to  study  the  question  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  a  rigid  Censorship  ordinance. 
My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  only  way  to  solve 
the  problem,  as  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned,  is  to  have  ex- 
perienced Catholic  gentlemen — priests  and  laymen — to  censor 
all  films  before  exhibiting  the  same  to  Catholic  audiences. 

Investigations  disclose  that  from  22%  to  40%  of  the  films 
shown  in  moving  picture  theatres  |X)rtray  illicit  love  and  adul- 
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tery;  20%  murders  and  suicides;  10%  drunkenness,  and  2J% 
theft,  gambling,  and  robberies.  A  very  small  percentage  of 
the  pictures  are  entirely  free  from  objectionable  features. 
Even  some  of  the  films  recommended  by  well-meaning  public 
censorship  boards  would  make  a  sensitive  Catholic  blush, 
should  he  see  them  presented  in  his  parish  hall. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  undersigned  has  made 
arrangements  with  prominent  film  producers  to  review  and 
censor  their  productions  with  the  authority  to  *'  cut  out "  any 
objectionable  scene  and  to  rearrange  productions  so  as  to  make 
them  fit  to  be  shown  in  Catholic  halls  and  educational  institu- 
tions. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  feet  of  films  have  already 
been  reviewed  by  the  undersigned  and  his  associates — among 
them  several  clergymen — and  as  a  result  of  several  months  of 
labor,  a  list  of  clean  films  is  now  available.  In  order  to  in- 
sure Catholic  churches,  schools  and  educational  institutions  that 
the  films  containing  the  proper  eliminations  are  furnished  them, 
a  special  "  Clean  Film  Department "  has  been  opened  at  76 
West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  where  all  bookings  for  cen- 
sored films  are  made. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  film  producers  that,  if  the  demand 
for  the  service  of  the  Clean  Film  Department  grows,  they  will 
produce  Catholic  subjects  and  procure  for  our  special  use  mov- 
ing pictures  of  Catholic  national  and  international  events. 

Among  a  few  of  the  censored  films  now  available  are:  "  Quo 
Vadis  "  ;  "  Julius  Caesar  "  ;  ''  Spartacus  "  ;  "  St.  Paul  and  the 
Centurion  "  ;  "  Your  Obedient  Servant  "  ;  ''  Salt  of  the  Earth  "  ; 
"The  Little  Chevalier";  "The  Apple  Tree  Girl";  "The 
Princess'  Necklace  " ;  "  Election  of  Pope  Benedict  XV " ; 
"Christ  Among  Men";  "The  Half  Back";  "Holy  Land"; 
"  The  Story  the  Keg  Told  " ;  "  Hicks  the  Freshman  "  ;  "  Cris 
and  His  Wonderful  Lamp  " ;  "  Star-Spangled  Banner  " ;  "  Life 
of  the  Saviour  " ;  etc. 

Anthony  Matre,  K.S.G. 


REOENS  DISPUTATIO  DE  OONSUMMATIONE  MATRIMONIL 

Saepe  nobis  in  scholis  philosophiae  ac  theologiae  primariis 
regula  tradebatur,  ut  omnis  institutio  sive  disceptat*'o  de  re 
aliqua  incipere  debet  a  rei  ipsius  definitione.      Cujus  regulae, 
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ut  mihi  videtur,  auctores  dissertationum  in  EcCL.  Review 
nuper  in  lucem  editarum  "  De  Consummatione  Matrimonii  " 
obliti  fuerint. 

Quid  sibi  vult  '' consummatio  matrimonii"?  Canon  1015, 
n.  I,  novi  Juris  Codicis,  nobis  definit  matrimonium  ratum  et 
consummatum  esse,  si  inter  conjuges  locum  habuerit  conjugalis 
actus,  ad  quem  natura  sua  ordinatur  contractus  matrimonialis 
et  quo  conjuges  fiunt  una  caro. 

Hac  definitione  dirimitur  quaestio  inter  praelaudatos  auc- 
tores, quorum  unus  disserit  de  causa,  quae,  natura  sua  ordinatur 
ad  producendum  effectum  seu  finem,  de  quo  alter  docte  elo- 
quitur,  nempe  actus  conjugalis  et  carnis  effectae  unius,  scilicet 
procreationem  prolis.  Unde  quidem  per  se  sufficit,  unio  con- 
jugalis, ad  validitatem  matrimonii,  ceteris  paribus. 

Tyro. 


THE  OOLLEGE  PROFESSOE  AND  PARISH  WORK. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

It  has  been  recognized  from  time  immemorial  that  to  get 
the  best  out  of  a  man  you  must  not  allow  him  to  scatter  his 
energy  in  too  many  directions.  Ovid  has  wisely  said : 
"  Pluribus  intentus  minor  est  ad  singula  sensus."  In  keeping 
with  this  principle  the  directors  of  our  large  business  corpor- 
ations will  not  permit  the  heads  of  departments  or  others  hold- 
ing responsible  positions  to  engage  in  any  line  of  work  that 
would  interfere  with  their  giving  their  whole  and  undivided 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  firm.  This  same  principle 
must  have  inspired  *'  Sacerdos  "  when  pleading  with  our  pas- 
tors that  they  should  not  demand  any  work  of  their  school 
sisters  besides  their  teaching.^ 

A  similar  plea  may  well  be  made  in  favor  of  our  college 
professors.  For  in  our  colleges,  too,  the  work  of  teaching  is 
so  arduous,  and  the  preparation  for  the  class-room  and  the 
correction  of  compositions  and  exercises  take  up  so  much  of 
the  precious  little  leisure  of  the  average  professor,  that  both 
the  work  of  the  college  and  the  health  of  the  teachers  must 
suffer  if  the  latter  are  compelled  to  engage  in  any  tasks  over 

1  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  LVII,  p.  27. 
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and  above  that  of  teaching.  This  fact  has  been  recognized  by 
the  legislatures  of  several  states.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  for  example,  require  of  all  colleges  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  professors  give  their  entire  time  to  college  work.  That 
the  same  demand  should  be  made  upon  all  Catholic  colleges  is 
the  judgment  of  our  Catholic  educational  leaders.  In  fact, 
the  Catholic  Educational  Association  requires  ^  for  the  stand- 
ard college  that  it  should  have  at  least  seven  departments  with 
seven  professors  giving  their  entire  time  to  college  work. 

Conditions  in  many  of  our  Catholic  colleges  are  far  from 
meeting  this  just  requirement.  True,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  a  professor's  taking  up  work  which  is  in  harmony 
with  his  duties  as  a  teacher  and  apt  to  stimulate  or  supplement 
his  labors  in  the  class-room — such  as  the  delivery  of  an  oc- 
casional lecture  or  the  writing  on  his  specialty  for  magazines 
and  newspapers.  But  what  is  directly  harmful  to  the  pro- 
fessor's vocational  duties  is  the  undertaking  of  such  routine 
work  as  is  foreign  to  his  duties  in  the  class-room,  and  as  will, 
on  this  account,  divide  his  interest  and  weaken  his  energy. 
From  experience  the  writer  can  testify  that  much  harm  comes 
in  this  direction  from  the  professor's  being  permanently  in 
charge  of  a  parish.  The  cure  of  souls  demands  too  much  of 
his  time;  and  the  preparation  of  sermons,  the  administration 
of  finances,  and  the  necessary  parish  calls  are  only  so  many 
occasions  for  getting  him  away  from  his  books  and  for  cooling 
his  academic  interest.  Whatever  attraction  books  might 
originally  have  had  for  him,  is  too  often  lost  amid  the  distrac- 
tions of  active  parish  work.  Between  his  labors  in  the  parish 
and  the  demands  of  the  class-room  there  will  not  be  leisure 
enough  for  him  to  recuperate  properly  either  mentally  or 
physically,  because  the  privacy  of  his  study  must  be  exchanged 
too  often  for  the  rush  and  bustle  of  parish  duties.  Conse- 
quently, his  heart  is  set  less  on  books  and  more  on  the  practical 
work  of  the  priesthood;  his  leisure  is  given,  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  to  parish  interests  instead  of  to  college  work;  and  when- 
ever the  demands  of  the  parish  and  the  college  clash,  the  former 
win  out,  almost  invariably,  as  being  either  more  urgent  or  as 
offering,  quite  generally,  the  line  of  least  resistance.     Hence 

2  The  Catholic  Educational  Association  Bulletin,  XV,  No.  i,  p.  137. 
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class  periods  will  be  dropped  for  reasons  that  are  often  flimsy 
enough;  corrections  of  themes  and  exercises  will  be  either 
omitted  or  made  superficially;  there  will  be  little  preparation 
for  the  class-room ;  and  the  professor,  instead  of  increasing  in 
knowledge  and  efficiency  with  the  years,  will  deteriorate  until 
his  removal  is  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  institution. 

Obviously,  under  this  system  the  students  suffer  irreparable 
loss.  With  such  professors  they  cannot  acquire  any  enthusiasm 
for  study,  because  their  teachers,  lacking  all  vital  interest  in 
their  subjects,  cannot  impart  what  they  themselves  do  not 
possess  : 

For  they  must  have  the  truth  themselves, 
If  they  the  truth  would  teach. 

The  knowledge  that  may  be  acquired  under  such  unfavorable 
conditions  will  not  assimilate  properly,  but  is  often  discarded 
as  soon  as  the  pupils  turn  their  backs  upon  the  school.  With- 
out an  intelligent  love  of  books  and  study  our  college  gradu- 
ates are  poorly  equipped  for  leadership.  Without  a  deep  inter- 
est in  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  no  professional  man  will 
ever  accomplish  the  best  he  is  capable  of ;  and  the  priest  particu- 
larly is  sorely  handicapped  in  his  solitary  life  if  he  has  not 
been  trained  during  his  boyhood  years  to  have  an  attraction 
for  books  and  studious  retirement. 

It  is  a  vital  matter  for  our  dioceses  and  religious  orders 
that  our  preparatory  seminaries  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
themselves  are  fond  of  books  and  who  have  leisure  enough 
to  cultivate  this  love}     The  latter  point  is  of  vast  importance 

3  Some  religious  orders  have  positive  legislation  on  this  point.  For  instance, 
in  the  "  Constitutiones  "  of  one  of  our  greatest  orders  the  authorities  of  the 
Province  are  told  to  select  for  professors  those  religious  that  are  "  most  distin- 
guished for  piety,  scientific  attainments,  clearness  of  ideas,  and  the  faculty  of 
imparting  knowledge,  for  love  of  study,  and  above  all  for  integrity  of  life  and 
moral  conduct ".  The  following  rule  laid  down  for  the  professors  is  especially 
pertinent  here :  "  As  a  rule,  they  shall  not  go  out  to  preach  during  the  year ; 
at  home,  they  shall  preach  but  seldom  ;  and  much  less  shall  they  anywhere  un- 
dertake Lenten  courses."  This  regulation  is  well  in  keeping  with  the  following 
enactment  for  the  religious  contained  in  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  (Canon 
589)  :  "  Studiorum  tempore  magistris  et  alumnis  ne  imponantur  quae  a  studio 
eos  avocent  vel  scholam  quoquo  modo  impediant."  But  the  principle  underlying 
all  these  wise  regulations  is  not  new,  for  even  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  the 
Benedictines  recognized  that  the  M^elfare  and  growth  of  their  Order  depended 
on  their  schools :  "  Veterum  coenobitarum  frequens  erat  istud  keleusma :  Ex 
scholis  omnis  nostra  salus,  omnis  felicitas,  divitiae  omnes  ac  ordinis  splendor 
constansque  stabilitas." — Ziegelbauer,  Hist.  Ord.  S.  B.,  I,  p.  652. 
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for  efficient  teaching.  A  young  priest  may  be  enthusiastic 
for  some  special  study,  and  eager  to  teach  it;  yet  he  will  soon 
lose  this  interest  if  he  is  not  granted  sufficient  leisure  to  devote 
himself  wholeheartedly  to  his  special  subject.  Like  every 
other  subject,  study  and  teaching  must,  to  be  successful,  be 
pursued  con  amore^  and  this  is  manifestly  impossible  if  too 
many  demands  are  made  on  the  teacher's  leisure.  Further- 
more, every  teacher  needs  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  to 
recuperate  from  the  drudgery  that  is  inevitable  in  his  calling. 
Sunday  is  as  a  rule  the  only  day  he  has  for  himself.  If  then 
he  is  to  be  occupied  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  in  the 
confessional,  and  expected  to  say  two  Masses  and  perhaps 
preach  regularly  on  Sunday  mornings,  as  is  the  case  in  not  a 
few  places,  he  becomes  unfitted  to  do  his  work  as  a  teacher, 
since  he  necessarily  lacks  the  buoyancy  required  in  the  class 
room. 

If  many,  or  even  most,  of  the  teachers  engage  in  parish 
work,  the  whole  institution  may  be  demoralized  in  result.  The 
writer  knows  of  one  such  institution  which  makes  quite  some 
pretensions  to  academic  standing.  Yet  the  results  do  not  war- 
rant any  such  pretensions.  As  long  as  the  examinations  are 
conducted  by  members  of  the  college  staff,  all  goes  smoothly. 
But  when  they  go  before  examining  boards  other  than  those 
of  their  Alma  Mater,  the  graduates  of  this  college  have,  on 
different  occasions,  made  a  w^retched  showing.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  whole  class  of  its  philosophy  graduates  failed  to  pass 
the  tests  required  by  the  diocesan  board  of  examiners.  At  an- 
other time  the  whole  class  of  law  graduates,  with  the  exception 
of  one  student,  failed  before  the  state  board  of  examiners. 
**  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas."  The  professors 
of  the  college,  gradually  losing  the  attraction  for  their  class 
work,  in  time  begin  to  consider  it  a  burden,  and  accordingly 
prefer  the  diversion  which  permits  them  to  go  out  for  parish 
work.  Residence  at  college  for  six  consecutive  days  is  the 
limit  of  their  endurance,  and  thus  Sunday  sees  them  scattered 
in  all  directions  engaged  in  occupations  wholly  estranged  from 
the  class-room.  Conditions  like  these  are  responsible,  at  least 
in  part,  for  the  superficiality  that  is  notorious  in  some  of  our 
Catholic  colleges.  And,  indeed,  with  such  teachers  our  stu- 
dents may  learn  to  read  around  the  classics,  but  the  mastery  of 
Latin  and  Greek  is  out  of  the  question. 
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Though  it  is  the  student  who  suffers  most  under  these  con- 
ditions, yet  the  parishes  that  are  entrusted  to  the  college  pro- 
fessors likewise  incur  many  disadvantages  from  this  system. 
Like  the  colleges,  they  also  receive  but  a  divided  service,  and 
even  with  the  best  of  efforts  the  college  professor  must  neglect, 
to  some  extent,  his  parishioners.  Being  away  five  or  six  days 
of  every  week,  he  cannot  know  the  needs  of  his  people;  the 
sick  cannot  be  visited  often  enough ;  and  neither  are  the  children 
instructed  sufficiently.  The  writer  has  found  truly  deplorable 
conditions  in  parishes  that  were  in  charge  of  college  professors. 
In  many  cases  the  professor  was  unfamiliar  with  the  people's 
language,  and  it  was  lamentable  to  see  hundreds  of  families 
falling  away  from  the  faith  while  they  might  have  been  saved 
by  a  priest  who  would  have  had  the  time  and  the  opportunity 
to  give  them  more  than  a  Sunday  Mass. 

Now,  the  reader  may  perhaps  agree  with  the  writer  regard- 
ing these  conditions,  but  will  likely  object:  *'  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  we  have  not  priests  enough  in  the  diocese  to 
attend  all  the  parishes,  especially  the  small  missions,  and  how 
shall  we,  then,  improve  the  situation?  " 

In  answering  this  objection,  which  states  a  real  difficulty, 
we  m,ust  bear  in  mind  that  the  proper  education  of  our  college 
students,  the  future  leaders  of  our  Catholic  people,  is  undoubt- 
edly a  most  important  work  and  one  that  should  have  preced- 
ence of  most  other  claims  on  the  priest's  time  and  service. 
Particularly  in  the  case  of  training  our  future  priests  must  all 
other  considerations  give  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
in  many  localities  no  need  of  neglecting  the  parishes  in  the 
interest  of  efficiency  in  our  colleges  and  preparatory  semi- 
naries. On  the  contrary,  a  suitable  division  of  work  will  in- 
sure more  efficiency  both  for  the  pastors  and  the  professors. 
The  problem  could  generally  be  solved  by  dividing  the  parish 
work  and  the  college  work  so  that  the  different  priests  could 
confine  themselves  to  one  kind  of  work,  and  thus  some  of  the 
priests  would  teach  exclusively  while  the  others  attended  to  the 
missions.  In  other  places  the  bishop  might  be  induced,  if 
the  matter  were  placed  before  him,  to  apportion  the  missions 
among  the  neighboring  parish  clergy  instead  of  forcing  them 
upon  the  teaching  staff  of  a  college.  Many  a  pastor,  especially 
if  he  has  an  assistant,  might  well  attend  a  mission  or  two  on 
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alternate  Sundays.  It  is  shortsighted,  indeed,  for  a  college 
to  insist  on  retaining  the  parishes  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue 
accruing  from  them.  The  few  hundred  dollars  thus  obtained 
annually  are  gotten  at  too  high  a  cost:  what  is  gained  in 
dollars  is  lost  in  efficient  teaching ;  and  this  is  hardly  wise  when 
it  is  a  matter  of  educating  the  prospective  leaders  of  our 
Catholic  laity  and  of  training  the  future  officers  and  generals 
of  Christ's  army. 

The  difficulty  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  problem  is  the 
dearth  of  priests.  And  this  difficulty  will  not  be  remedied 
until  we  priests,  individually  and  collectively,  take  a  more 
active  interest  in  the  work  of  fostering  vocations  to  the  priest- 
hood. Some  priests  seem  to  take  a  strange  attitude  in  this 
matter.  The  writer  once  heard  a  good  sermon  preached  to  a 
large  congregation  on  the  subject  of  priestly  vocations.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  effect  was  largely  nullified  by  the  disparag- 
ing remarks  on  the  same  subject  which  the  local  pastor  thought 
fit  to  make  publicly  after  the  sermon. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


WAR  OHAPLAINS  AND  OTHERS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  I  read  the  June  number 
of  the  Review.  I  looked  in  vain  for  additional  strictures  on 
the  Chaplains  Corps.  Now  that  the  country  is  sufficiently  ap- 
praised of  the  depravity  of  the  Chaplains  and  the  need  we  are 
in  of  making  a  retreat  before  being  allowed  to  don  again  the 
sombre  black  of  civil  life,  I  hope  that  this  letter  will  not  be 
considered  impertinent.  I  am  sure  that  those  of  our  brethren 
in  the  priesthood  who  for  the  past  couple  of  years  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  the  warm  hearth  and  the  downy  couch,  while 
we,  awol  from  holiness,  were  shivering  in  tents,  stables,  box- 
cars and  other  places  hardly  fit  for  human  haibitation,  much 
less  for  sacerdotal  piety,  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  a  Chaplain 
makes  a  little  remark  on  things  which  he  noticed. 

"  There's  always  a  reason  "  is  an  advertising  caption  that 
expresses  a  philosophic  truth.  Whenever,  here  or  abroad, 
I  moved  to  a  place  where  the  number  of  Catholics  was  strik- 
ingly less  than  might  be  expected  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
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lation,  or  where  fervor  and  piety  were  woefully  lacking,  I 
found  the  reason  invariably  the  same.  Like  an  evil  genius, 
it  was  ensconced  in  the  local  rectory. 

It  has  been  my  persistent  experience  that  the  parish  mirrors 
the  pastor.  Where  he  is  a  narrow-minded,  uncultured — would 
it  be  too  strong  to  say  uncouth — personage,  the  Church  always 
suffers.  No  doubt  mine  is  not  an  isolated  case,  where  the  local 
potentate  was,  not  only  sadly  lacking  in  the  courtesies  that  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain  among  us  priests,  but  even 
went  further  and  positively  refused  in  an  emergency  to  supply 
the  essentials  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice  that  I  happened  to  run 
short  of.  Like  the  "  moping  owl  "  in  Shelley,  men  of  that 
calibre  resent  any  aumonial  intrusion  into  their  haunts  of 
quiescence — better  styled  parochial  sloth.  "  Water  never  rises 
higher  than  its  source."  And  one  Chaplain  found  that  the 
people  in  such  localities  seldom  outstrip  their  pastor.  Perhaps 
if  men  of  the  above  type  did  not  exist  to  scandalize  us,  we, 
poor  Chaplains,  would  not  require  so  long  a  retreat  to  recover 
from  the  shock  to  our  priestly  ideal.  Happily  not  all  pastors 
treated  us  thus. 

Possibly  some  of  the  guilty  ones  may  read  this  and  wake  up. 
If  the  Editor  thinks  that  they  are  hopeless,  he  will  not  hurt 
my  feelings  by  throwing  this  letter  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 

A  Chaplain. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  PALESTRINA. 

I  Innumerable  are  the  memoirs  of  Palestrina,  the  "  Prince  of 
Music ",  yet,  after  the  Istbors  of  Baini,  Baumker,  Brenet, 
Cometti,  Cascioli,  Eitner,  Haberl,  Ritter,  Spitta,  Wagner, 
Zacconi,  and  others,  many  gaps  have  to  be  filled  up,  notably 
the  years  1525- 1544.  All  previous  writers  are  fain  to  follow 
Baini  and  Haberl,  and  hence  many  legends  have  accreted  con- 
cerning the  early  years  and  training  of  this  wonderful  church- 
music  composer.  Let  me  quote  but  one  paragraph  from  the 
notice  of  Palestrina  in  the  latest  History  of  Music,  by  Sir 
Charles  V.  Stanford  and  Mr.  Cecil  Forsyth :  ^  "  Giovanni 
Pierluigi  Sante  was,  in  the  manner  of  those  times,  called  *  da 
Palestrina  ',  after  his  birthplace.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
1  New  York :  The  Macmillan  C».     1916. 
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quite  certain.  If  it  was  not  1526,  it  was  probably  either  15 14 
or  15 15.  From  Goudimel  he  had  absorbed  in  his  boyhood 
the  Flemish  traditions  in  their  greatest  severity  and  com- 
plexity." Here  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Sante  Pierluigi — 
not  Pierluigi  Sante — the  father  of  the  composer,  had  a  numer- 
ous family,  of  which  number  Giovanni  was  destined  to  be  the 
most  famous.  His  birth  did  not  take  place  in  15 15  or  15 16, 
but  in  1525  ;  and  he  was  never  taught  by  Goudimel,^  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Goudimel  was  never  in  Rome,  as  has  been 
amply  proved  by  the  late  distinguished  French  musicologist, 
Michel  Brenet.^ 

In  short,  up  to  the  present  (January,  191 9)  the  earliest 
known  date  that  could  be  relied  on  with  any  certainty  as  to  the 
early  career  of  Palestrina  is  a  document  of  28  October,  1544, 
in  which  the  composer,  in  exchange  for  the  revenues  of  a 
canonry  of  the  chapter  of  St  Agapetus  at  Palestrina,  under- 
took to  act  as  organist  and  choirmaster.  This  document  was 
published  by  Haberl  as  far  back  as  1879,  and  for  forty  years 
the  impenetrable  gloom  veiling  the  earlier  career  of  Pierluigi 
defied  all  searchlight.  At  last,  owing  to  the  zeal  and  in- 
sistent research  of  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Professor  Raffaele 
Casimiri,  the  accomplished  Maestro  di  Cappella  of  the  Patri- 
archal Arch-Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran,  Rome,  the  veil  which 
had  obscured  the  boyhood  and  training  of  Palestrina  has  been 
lifted,  and  we  are  definitely  in  possession  of  documentary  evi- 
dence that  sets  at  rest  the  oft-surmised  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  master  of  Pierluigi.  Through  the  great  cour- 
tesy of  this  distinguished  Maestro,  who  has  printed  the  result 
of  his  researches  in  the  archives  of  St.  Mary  Major  and  the 
Lateran  in  a  booklet  entitled  Giovanni  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina: 
Nuovi  Documenti  Biografici,'^  I  am  enabled  to  present  to  the 
readers  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  a  resume  of  the  new 
facts  brought  to  light  by  Canon  Casimiri. 

The  earliest  document  in  which  the  name  of  Palestrina  oc- 
curs is  a  notarial  act  of  25  October,  1537,  in  which  a  certain 
sum   (too  scudi)   is  paid  to  Giacomo  Coppola,  Chaplain  and 

2  The  Goudimel   legend  is  repeated   in   the   Illustrated  History  of  Music  by 
Tapper  and  Goetschius.     New  York  :  Scribner  Press.     1915. 
^  Palestrina.     Par  M.  Brenet.     Paris.     1908. 
^  Roma:  Edizione  del  Psalterium,  1918. 
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Precentor  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mary  Major,  for  the  board 
and  education  of  '*  the  six  boys  of  the  choir,"  namely,  Ber- 
nardino Pacifici,  Giovanni  da  Palestrina^  Amico  de  St.  Paul, 
Luca  de  St.  Paul,  Bernard,  and  Camillo.  Here  then  for  the  first 
time  appears  the  name  of  the  future  Maestro  as  a  boy  chorister 
of  St.  Mary  Major,  in  the  year  1537.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
Giannetto  was  then  twelve  years  of  age,  or  in  his  twelfth  year, 
and  thus  his  birth  may  be  placed  as  occurring  in  the  year  1525 
— a  probability  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  at  his  death  in 
February,  1594,  he  was  described  as  of  the  age  of  68.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  birthday  was  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  that  he  was  called  after  the  great  Precursor,  a 
surmise  that  would  fix  the  exact  date  as  24  June,  1525. 

The  story  told  by  Pitoni  of  the  young  Palestrina  being  dis- 
covered by  the  Maestro  of  St.  Mary  Major  "  singing  about  the 
streets  in  Rome  "  is  more  or  less  apocryphal,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  Maestro  "  discovered  "  the  youthful  genius 
among  the  six  boy  choristers  under  his  care. 

From  the  documents  unearthed  by  Canon  Casimiri  it  ap- 
pears that  Rubino  was  Maestro  di  Cappella  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  Ma>or  from  1538  to  1539,  and  his  successor  was  a 
certain  Robert,  who  was  appointed  Maestro  on  24  April,  1539. 
At  length,  in  1540,  Firminio  Le  Bel,  a  priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
Noyon  [Noviomensis],  in  France,  appears  as  Maestro  di  Cap- 
pella of  St.  Mary  Major,  and,  on  6  December,  1540,  he  was 
given  a  Canonry  in  the  said  Basilica.  Three  days  later,  on 
9  December,  Le  Bel  signs  a  notarial  act  as  "  Chapel  Master  of 
St.  Mary  Major  ",  and  in  this  way  he  stands  revealed  as  the 
music  master  of  Palestrina. 

Thus,  in  reply  to  the  long-disputed  question  as  to  who  was  the 
teacher  of  Palestrina,  we  are  at  last  enabled  to  point  to  a  French 
composer,  Firminio  Le  Bel,  who  afterward  became  a  Pon- 
tifical Chanter  (4  September,  1561),^  and  was  a  jubilarian  in 
1565.®  Haberl  only  knew  that  the  name  of  Palestrina's  teacher 
ended  with  tlfe  two  letters  "  el  ",  and  other  writers  assumed 
variously  that  the  name  was  Mel,  or  Goudimel,  while  Haberl 
labored  to  prove  the  identity  of  Reydumel,  that  is,  Leo  Rey- 

^  The  date  given  by  Celani,  "  4  December,  1861  ",  is  an  error. 
^  Diario  Sistino  del  1565. 
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dumel,  who  had  been  a  pontifical  Chanter  from  15  12.  Other 
guesses  at  the  cryptic  name  were  Roussel  (Rossello)  and 
Cimel  (Cimello).  As  has  been  seen,  the  name  of  Goudimel 
was  long  believed  as  that  of  the  teacher  of  Palestrina,  but 
M.  Brenet  (Mademoiselle  Marie  Bobillier)  disposed  of  this  fable 
in  a  brilliant  monograph  on  Claude  Goudimel  [Besan9on, 
1898],  though  favoring  the  theory  that  Tommaso  Cimello 
was  the  individual  so  long  sought. 

No  doubt  after  this  really  important  discovery  of  Canon 
Casimiri,  musicologists  will  set  to  work  to  edit  the  compositions 
of  Firminio  Le  Bel,  several  of  which  are  extant  in  the  libraries 
of  the  Lateran  and  the  Sistine.  But  let  me  continue  the  result 
of  the  researches  of  Maestro  Casimiri  after  the  year  1540. 

Palestrina  acted  as  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Palestrina  from  28  October,  1544,  till  his  return  to 
Rome  in  1550.  Meantime  he  married  Lucrezia  de  Goris, 
daughter  of  Francesco  de  Goris  and  Santa  his  wife,  on  7  No- 
vember, 1547.  In  September,  1550,  he  was  appointed  Maestro 
di  Cappella  of  the  Julian  Chapel  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's, 
Rome,  by  Pope  Julius  III,  who  had  been  Cardinal  Bishop 
of  Palestrina  and  had  recognized  the  outstanding  musical 
powers  of  the  young  choirmaster  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native 
place. 

One  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  Pierluigi  on  returning  to 
Rome,  where  he  had  been  as  a  choir  boy  from  1537  to  1544, 
and  where  now  he  was  Maestro  of  St.  Peter's.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1554,  he  dedicated  a  Book  of  five  Masses,  for 
four  and  five  voices,  to  his  benefactor.  Pope  Julius  III,  who, 
as  a  new  mark  of  favor,  named  him,  motu  propriOy  as  a 
Pontifical  Chanter,  on  13  January,  1555. 

His  patron  died  on  23  March,  1555,  and  although  Pope 
Paul  IV,  by  a  motu  proprio  of  30  July,  1555,  annulled  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Julian  Chapel  in  St.  Peter's,  necessitating  the 
removal  of  three  musicians,  Leonard  Barre,  Domenico  Ferra- 
bosco,  and  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina,  yet,  two  months  later,  he 
was  given  the  important  post  of  Maestro  di  Cappella  of  St. 
John  Lateran  on  25  September  (Baini  gives  the  date  as  10 
October). 

Quite  an  interesting  fact  discovered  by  Canon  Casimiri  is 
that,  in  October,  1555,  Pierluigi's  fellow-chorister  (from  1537 
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to  1542),  Bernardino  Pacifici,  generally  known  as  Bernardino 
tenore,  was  appointed  instructor  of  the  choir  boys  in  the  Lateran 
Church.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1542,  when  his  voice  had 
"  broken  "  and  he  had  blossomed  forth  as  a  tenor,  Bernardino 
was  given  a  place  as  tenor  in  St.  John  Lateran,  w^here  he  re- 
mained till  July  1546. 

Still  another  new  document — due  to  Canon  Casimiri — is  a 
Capitular  Decree  of  the  Lateran  Canons,  dated  3  August,  1560, 
by  which  certain  changes  were  ordered  in  the  management  of 
the  choir  and  the  schola  cantorum^  consequent  on  the  impend- 
ing departure  of  Palestrina,^  who  was  appointed  Maestro  di 
Cappella  at  St.  Mary  Major  on  i  March,  1567. 

AH  previous  biographers  state  unhesitatingly  that  Palestrina 
was  Maestro  at  St.  Mary  Major  from  i  March,  1567  to  31 
March,  15  71,  but  Canon  Casimiri  has  discovered  new  docu- 
ments that  go  to  prove  that  his  successor,  Giovanni  Maria 
Nanino,  took  up  office  in  August,  1567,  at  which  date  Palestrina 
had  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  remaining 
with  that  powerful  prince  of  the  Church  till  31  March,  1571. 
An  interesting  notarial  act  is  signed  by  Palestrina  on  20  Janu- 
ary, 1565,  as  follows:  "Jo.  Petro  Aloysio  alias  Giannetto  da 
Praenestina  magistro  cappelle ".  Moreover,  Pierluigi  con- 
ducted the  Holy  Week  services  in  the  Lateran  Basilica  for  the 
year  1567  as  is  evident  from  the  MS.  Introit.  et  Exit,  Capp. 
anno  1567,  fol.  30,  in  which  payment  is  recorded  to  that  il- 
lustrious Maestro,  dated  12  April,  1567.  The  previous  state- 
ments of  biographers  as  to  Nanino  having  succeeded  as  Maestro 
in  April,  15  71,  are  thus  shown  to  be  erroneous,  because  Casi- 
miri has  discovered  payment  items  made  to  that  Maestro  in 
1568  and  1569,  and  hence  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  Nanino 
entered  on  his  duties  at  St.  Mary  Major  in  August,  1567 
— a  new  fact  in  the  biographical  career  of  that  learned 
^^  contrapuntist. 
^H  As  is  well  known,  on  the  death  of  Giovanni  Animuccia,  on 
^V  31  March,  1571,  Palestrina  immediately  returned  to  the  Julian 
^B  Chapel  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  as  Maestro  (i  April),  and  re- 
^B      newed  his  old  relations  with  St.  Philip  Neri  at  the  Oratory. 

^m       for 

L 


■^  The  famous  Missa  Papae  Marcelli   (composed  circa  1562-3)   was  first  per- 
formed in  the  Sistine  Chapel  on  19  June,  1565. 
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The  details  of  Palestrina's  biography  from  1571  till  his 
death  have  been  well  told  by  Haberl  and  Brenet,  but  it  is  no 
harm  to  mention  that  the  picturesque  description  of  his  last 
illness  (just  as  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Missa  Papae 
Marcelli),  as  told  by  Baini,  is  "greatly  exaggerated";  in 
fact,  as  M.  Brenet  puts  it,  '*  the  details  to  be  found  in  Baini's 
book  are  merely  the  product  of  his  imagination  ".  What  is 
certain  is  that  Palestrina  died  on  the  feast  of  the  Purification 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (2  February),  1594,  in  the  early 
morning,  having  been  fortified  by  all  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  attended  by  his  friend  and  confessor,  St.  Philip 
Neri. 

By  way  of  Appendix,  Canon  Casimiri  prints  the  Eulogy  on 
Palestrina,  written  by  Melchior  Major,  now  in  the  Library  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  This  Latin  Eulogy  was  printed  for  the 
first  time  by  Haberl,  in  1888,  but  the  transcript  contains  many 
errors,  and  hence  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  the  corrected  version. 
The  two  concluding  paragraphs  are  worth  recording: 

Cum  igitur  hec  omnia  Musicae  munera  nemo  his  temporibus  melius 
PRENESTiNO  Hostro  prestiterit,  jure  optimo  Musicae  parentem,  ut 
Homerimi  poeticae  possumus  nominare. 

Moritur  mense  Februarii  die  Purificationis  beatae  Mariae  Virginis 
Anno  virginei  partus  1594.  Sedente  Clemente  PP.  VIIL  Fuit 
sepultus  in  dicta  Basilica  maxima  cum  pompa  funerali  et  magna  can- 
torum  comitanti  caterva  et  qui  vidit  hec  scripsit  Melchior  Major, 
vixit  annis  LXVIIL 

Ut  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ascendunt,  sic  pervia  coelos  transcendit  volitans 
nomen  ad  astra  tuum,  O  Prenestine. 

W.  H.  Grattan  Flood. 

Enniscorthy,  Ireland. 


SPONSORS  AT  OONFIRMATION. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Would  the  meeting  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops  please  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  requesting  the  Holy  See  to  modify 
or  change  the  Canon  of  the  new  Code  which  demands  that  every 
candidate  for  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  must  have  an 
individual  sponsor?      (Can.  794.) 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  and  recognized  cus- 
toms in  the  United  States  know  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
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for  us  to  carry  out  this  law  with  any  kind  of  consistency  or 
uniformity.  In  the  populous  dioceses  of  the  East,  the  Middle 
States,  and  the  Northwest  our  Bishops  administer  Confirmation 
to  thousands  nearly  every  Sunday.  The  candidates  are  gath- 
ered by  hundreds  in  the  different  churches  or  sanctuaries.  To 
have  from  three  to  five  hundred  confirmands  with  an  equal 
number  of  sponsors  would  in  many  cases  crowd  them  together 
so  as  to  make  reverence  or  devotion,  not  to  say  good  order,  very 
difficult  if  not  impossible.  It  would  in  many  cases  mean  that 
the  faithful,  who  come  on  such  occasions  to  the  church  because 
they  hold  the  visit  of  their  Bishop,  whom  they  but  rarely  see, 
of  great  importance,  are  to  be  excluded  from  participation  in 
the  service.  In  the  country  districts,  especially  during  winter, 
that  would  cause  many  and  serious  inconveniences. 

Furthermore  there  are  in  the  United  States  hundreds  of 
institutions,  such  as  orphanages,  reformatories,  asylums,  mis- 
sion centres,  in  which  large  numbers  of  inmates,  converts, 
and  others,  call  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation.  In  these  institutions,  with  their  large  number 
of  friendless  children  and  strangers,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  secure  separate  sponsors — unless  it  be  done  perfunctorily 
and  with  no  sense  of  responsibility — among  the  available 
resident  Catholics.  Here  the  religious  who  for  the  most  part 
preside  over  the  institutions  in  question,  seek  to  secure,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  continued  practice  of  the  faith  after  they 
have  well  instructed  the  wards  under  their  care. 

The  case  is  quite  different  in  Baptism,  where  an  individual 
sponsor  is  not  only  needed  to  protect  the  child  during  its  infant 
period  from  ignorance  or  neglect  of  religious  instruction,  but 
where  the  assistance  of  an  individual  sponsor  can  easily  be 
supplied,  because  Baptism  is  never  administered  to  such  large 
numbers,  nor  by  a  bishop  who  can  reach  his  people  only  at 
long  intervals. 

Our  conditions  are  not  at  all  those  of  Italy  and  the  older 
Catholic  countries,  where,  if  large  numbers  are  confirmed 
periodically,  it  is  done  in  spacious  churches  which  have  no 
pews,  and  in  places  where  Catholics  who  can  act  as  sponsors 
abound. 

It  may  be  answered  that  the  difficulty  to  which  I  have 
referred  would  be  avoided  if  the  Bishops  were  to  go  often  to 
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confirm.  That  is  not  practicable  or  possible.  Our  Bishops 
are  obliged  to  confirm  Sunday  after  Sunday,  often  on  week- 
days, the  thousands  of  youth  and  converts  in  our  growing  con- 
gregations. They  have  often  long  distances  to  travel,  and  the 
people  are  not  prepared  at  all  times  to  assemble  when  the  bishop 
is  free  to  come  to  them.  Our  Bishops  often  lack  too  the  help 
of  a  traditional  and  well  organized  corps  of  chancery  officials, 
such  as  render  the  work  of  a  European  bishop  one  more  of 
responsibility  and  dignity  than  of  personal  application  to  the 
active  duties  which  fall  to  our  Ordinaries,  who,  though  in  title 
canonical  overseers,  are  in  fact  more  frequently  missionaries 
of  the  most  laborious  type. 

Considering  these  and  kindred  difficulties  of  which  the  Euro- 
pean canonist  has  rarely  an  adequate  conception,  yet  which  are 
very  real,  we  earnestly  solicit  modification  or  exemption  of  the 
Canon  in  question.  For  if  the  law  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  is  sure 
to  be  broken  continually  under  plea  of  necessity  or  inapplicabil- 
ity. That  procedure  can  serve  only  to  weaken  respect  for 
legislation  and  the  authority  that  makes  it,  without  consider- 
ing whether  we  can  observe  it  or  not. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  limiting  clause  in  the  Canon — "  nisi 
aliud  justa  de  causa  ministro  videatur  ".  But  the  "  minister  " 
is  the  bishop,  and  he  cannot  be  consulted  in  most  of  the  cases 
I  have  in  mind;  and  some  of  our  Bishops  have  insisted  on  a 
sponsor  for  each  confirmand  because  the  Canon  says  so,  to  the 
worriment  of  superiors  and  pastors  who  find  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  comply  with  the  demand  except  by  angariating 
any  person,  often  otherwise  unfitted  and  devoid  of  serious  reli- 
gious motive,  to  act  as  sponsor.  If  the  Canon  simply  stated 
that  each  confirmand  should  have  a  sponsor,  without  insist- 
ing that  there  must  be  a  separate  sponsor  for  each,  this  danger 
would  be  avoided. 

AUXILIARIUS. 


PBIESTS  AND  DANCING  PAKTIES. 

Qu.     Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  : 
1.   Does  the  prohibition  regarding  dances   extend  to  institutions 
under  the  supervision  of  religious,  such  as  orphanages,  hospitals,  etc., 
when  these  institutions  arrange  entertainments,  bazaars,  lawn  parties, 
etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  their  upkeep? 
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2.  May  the  different  committees  or  societies  or  sodalities  which 
have  booths  for  these  institutions  or  for  a  church  benefit  at  such  en- 
tertainment, permit  dances  in  connexion  with  the  event  in  order  to 
svv'ell  the  proceeds? 

3.  May  a  pastor  receive  for  church  uses,  funds  which  he  knows  to 
be  the  result  of  dances  imder  the  auspices  of  said  societies,  especially 
when  he  knows  of  the  arrangement  in  advance,  though  he  is  not 
directly  connected  with  such  amusements? 

Resp.  Dancing  in  itself  is  not  an  illicit  amusement,  though 
it  has  its  dangers  for  the  individual.  Certain  dances,  or 
methods  connected  with  them,  which  plainly  violate  decency 
and  modesty,  are  forbidden  by  the  moral  law,  and  whatever 
tends  to  these  practices  is  to  be  prevented  like  all  other  moral 
wrong  in  the  flock,  by  the  prudent  foresight  of  the  pastor 
charged  with  the  care  of  souls. 

Since  it  is  not  always  possible  for  the  priest  personally  to 
determine  the  actual  line  at  which  decorum  is  overstepped,  or 
to  anticipate  possible  acts  calculated  to  scandalize  sensitive 
consciences,  his  presence  at  such  amusements  may  easily  start 
criticism  and  scandal  without  his  being  responsible  for  or  even 
capable  of  censuring  it  in  the  individual.  For  this  reason  the 
eccl^iastical  authorities  forbid  priests  to  promote  or  be  present 
at  such  diversions.  (S.  C.  Consist,  lo  Dec.  191 7.)  To  re- 
fuse, however,  to  permit  these  dances  or  to  regard  the  proceeds 
of  dancing  parties  organized  for  charitable  purposes  as  ''tainted 
money  "  which  a  priest  may  not  accept,  would  be  to  pronounce 
the  dancing  under  the  circumstances  as  immoral,  which  is  not 
true.  Those  who,  as  Catholics,  promote  the  parties  are  obliged 
to  safeguard  their  enterprise  as  far  as  possible  from  becoming 
a  source  of  sin  or  scandal.  And  priests  as  well  as  other  reli- 
gious instructors  are  bound  to  present  this  obligation  to  their 
charges. 


THE  IMPEDIMENT  OF  "DISPARITAS  OULTUS." 

Qu.  1.  From  Canon  1099  (new  Code)  it  appears  that  the  Matri- 
monial Court  must  consider  all  marriages  of  non-Catholics,  whether 
baptized  or  not,  whether  between  a  baptized  and  a  non-baptized  ( for- 
merly considered  invalid  on  account  of  "  disparitas  cultus")  person, 
as  valid. 
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Does  the  wording  of  this  canon  admit  of  any  other  interpretation? 

2.  Has  this  Canon  a  retroactive  force,  in  the  sense  that,  no  matter 
whether  such  marrages  were  contracted  before  or  after  the  promul- 
gation of  the  new  Code,  they  are  now  to  be  regarded  as  valid  ? 

3.  Can  the  Pauline  Privilege  be  appealed  to  in  case  of  a  marriage 
between  a  non-baptized  and  a  baptized  non- Catholic,  if  the  "  pars 
infidelis  "  is  converted  and  baptized,  and  the  other  party  refuses  to 
live,  etc.? 

4.  As  conditions  are,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  baptism  con- 
ferred by  a  Protestant  minister  is  null  and  void,  either  because  of  the 
want  of  proper  intention  or  of  defect  in  the  application  of  the  form 
and  matter.  In  such  cases,  where  after  due  investigation  the  baptism 
of  both  parties,  or  of  one  of  them,  appears  to  have  been  invalid,  and 
they  lead  an  utterly  irreligious  life,  could  the  "  casus  Apostolicus  " 
be  applied  to  the  converted  party?  The  Code  says:  "  In  re  dubia 
privilegium  fidei  gaudet  favore  juris"  (Can.  1127). 

Res  p.  I.  The  reference  to  Canon  1099  as  indicating  that 
marriages  between  non-Catholics,  whether  baptized  or  not,  are 
not  invalid  on  the  score  of  "  disparitas  cultus,''  appears  irrele- 
vant, since  that  Canon  deals  with  the  question  of  clandestin- 
ity.  The  law  regulating  the  impediment  of  disparity  of  wor- 
ship is  contained  in  Canon  1070.  According  to  this  Canon 
those  marriages  are  void  which  are  contracted  between  a  non- 
baptized  person  and  a  person  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church 
or  converted  thereto  from  heresy  or  schism.  The  obvious  con- 
clusion from  this  section  of  the  Code  is  that  if  a  non-baptized 
party  marries  since  Pentecost  of  191 8  a  party  who  was  bap- 
tized outside  the  Catholic  Church  and  who  never  subsequently 
entered  the  Church,  such  union  is  not  included  within  the 
purview  of  the  law.  Conformably  with  Canon  18,  viz.  that 
laws  are  to  be  understood  according  to  their  proper  signification 
as  shown  by  the  text  and  context,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
other  interpretation. 

2.  That  the  present  law  is  not  retroactive  is  evident  from  Canon 
10.  But,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  Commission  for 
the  authentic  interpretation  of  the  Code  gave  the  following  per- 
tinent resolution :  The  Code  does  not  exercise  retroactive  force 
upon  engagements  or  impediments  :  engagements  and  marriages 
are  regulated  by  the  law  operating  at  the  time  when  they  were 
or  will  be  entered  into,  etc.^     Consequently,  marriages  con- 

1  2-3  June,  1918,  IV,  6 ;  A.  A.  S.,  X,  p.  346. 
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tracted  prior  to  Pentecost  of  19 18,  even  by  a  non-baptized  per- 
son and  3,  person  baptized  outside  the  Catholic  Church,  with- 
out a  dispensation  from  the  impediment  of  disparity  of  wor- 
ship, are  still  invalid  unless  duly  revalidated,  as  appears  from 
another  resolution  of  the  above  mentioned  Commission  :  What 
is  to  be  said  of  marriages  which  are  invalid  by  reason  of  im- 
pediments that  have  been  abrogated  by  the  Code?  Did  such 
marriages  become  valid  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Code,  or 
do  they  still  need  a  dispensation,  sanation,  etc.  after  said  pro- 
mulgation ?  "  Negative  ad  primam  partem,  affirmative  ad 
secundam."  ^  Such  marriages,  then,  are  to  be  revalidated  in 
conformity  with  Canons  1 133,  1134.  A  renewal  of  matri- 
monial consent;  as  we  view  it,  marital  relations  with  the  in- 
tention of  thereby  renewing  matrimonial  consent,^  would  suffice, 
since  such  are  not  obliged  to  observe  the  forma  matrimonii. 
(Can.  1099,  §  2.)  As  against  this  resolution  a  writer  in  the 
Pastoral  Blatt  in  its  June  issue  (p.  92)  states  that  the  new 
legislation  on  disparity  of  worship  has  retroactive  force,  i.  e. 
marriages  between  baptized  Protestants  and  unbaptized  per- 
sons contracted  previous  to  Pentecost  191 8  have  been  declared 
valid  by  the  Church.  No  reference  to  any  decision,  however, 
is  given.  Is  it  possible  that  a  sanatio  in  radice  has  been  al- 
lowed for  certain  localities?  At  all  events  in  face  of  the  re- 
solution no.  6  of  the  Commission,  one  cannot  agree  with  the 
writer  in  the  Pastoral  Blatt  when  he  maintains  that  the  new 
law  has  retroactive  force. 

3.  We  know  of  no  author  who  permits  the  application  In  the 
case.  In  fact,  authors  in  the  past  stated  that  there  is  room  for 
the  Privilege  only  if  both  partners  married  when  still  unbap- 
tized, V.  g.  Gasparri  (n.  1331),  De  Smet-Dobell  (n.  192), 
Wernz  (IV.  n.  702),  Putzer  (n.  127.  a).  St.  Paul  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  clear  in  I,  Cor.  7  :  15  :  "  If  the  unbeliever  depart". 
The  new  Code  also  seems  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Thus 
according  to  Canons  1121,  1122,  1123,  the  convert  must  inter- 
pellate the  non-baptized  partner;  Canon  1 124,  the  convert  may 
not  use  the  Privilege  if  the  infidel,  etc.  Again  Canon  1 120, 
§  I,  defining  the  cases  in  which  the   Privilege  is  applicable, 

M'bid.,  7. 

3  This  renewal  consists  in  a  fresh  act  of  the  will  relative  to  the  marriage 
which  was  invalid.     Can.  1134. 
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says :  *'  Legitimum  matrimonium  inter  non  baptizatos,''  etc. 

4.  As  we  understand  the  case,  both  parties  had  been  bap- 
tized outside  the  Church  and  were  married  after  Pentecost, 
191 8.  Neither  joined  the  Church  previous  to  marriage. 
Therefore,  the  marriage  was  valid,  no  matter  what  the  pre- 
sumption against  the  validity  of  the  baptism.  In  such  a  pass, 
it  would  appear  that  the  converted  partner  cannot  avail  him- 
self of  the  Privilege  so  long  as  the  baptism  of  the  unconverted 
partner  remains  doubtful.  Once,  however,  this  baptism  as  also 
his  own  former  baptism  are  conclusively  shown  to  have  been 
invalid,  we  think  the  privilege  can  be  invoked  by  virtue  of  the 
same  principle  which  allows  a  converted  partner  to  remarry 
even  after  cohabitation  with  the  unbaptized  partner  who  at 
first  lives  peaceably,  but  later  on  refuses  to  continue  such 
peaceable  cohabitation.  If  our  contention  is  correct,  the  prin- 
ciple enunciated  in  Canon  H27  is  applicable  merely  in  cases 
in  which  doubts  exist  concerning  the  validity  of  marriage  con- 
tracted previous  to  the  baptism  of  the  converted  partner,  v.  g. 
by  reason  of  conditions  contrary  to  the  essence  of  the  contract 
— and  also  when  doubts  exist  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the 
necessary  conditions  required  by  the  "  Casus  Apostoli  "  after 
conversion,  v.  g.  dispensing  from  the  interpellationes  in  cer- 
tain cases  (Cfr.  Gasparri  n.  21),  Wernz  (IV.  n.  702,  not.  66), 
De  Smet-Dobell  (n.  196). 


THE  "MISSA  PRO  POPULO"  IN   SMALL  MISSIONS. 

Qu.  I  read  the  article  in  the  May  publication  entitled  **  They  are 
Parishes  and  their  Pastors  are  Parish  Priests  ",  and  after  doing  so  I 
made  up  my  mnd  to  write  to  you  concerning  my  case. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  gave  me  my  appointment  in  the  following 

words  in  writing :   "I  hereby  appoint  you  chaplain  to  the 

Sisters  at ,  and  administrator  to  the  missions  at ,"  etc. 

As  chaplain  of  the  Sisters  I  receive  free  board  and  lodging,  and 

from  M I  get  $30.00  and  at  G $25.00  per  month.     The 

question  arising  from  this  is:  Must  I  read  the  Masses  pro  Populo? 
What  is  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  this  regard?  Are  missionaries 
with  their  troubles  and  expenses  in  these  days  of  high  prices  expected 
to  forfeit  little  extras  on  account  of  having  pastoral  charge  of  a 
bunch  of  stray  sheep  ?  Besides  this,  the  usual  stolaria  from  baptisms,, 
marriages,  requiems,  funerals,  and  the  like,  are  quite  rare  in  mission- 
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ary  countries  having  a  healthy  climate  where  nobody  wants  to  die  and 
young  people  are  very  apt  to  flock  into  more  populated  districts. 
These  are  considerations  that  came  to  my  mind  when  I  read  the 
article  mentioned  above.  However,  having  still  quite  a  bit  of  con- 
science left,  I  consider  the  matter  serious,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  restitu- 
tion, I  think,  in  case  of  non-observance,  and  I  would  be  much  pleased 
if  your  Reverence  could  possibly  give  me  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Resp.  According  to  the  new  Canon  Law  the  Church  takes 
the  old  position  which  obliges  a  priest  devoted  to  the  cure  of 
souls  to  set  aside  professional  considerations  of  income  or 
comfort.  His  time  and  service  belong  to  the  people  to  whom 
he  is  sent.  This  means  that,  if  his  subjects  live  within  a  definite 
territory  of  which  he  is  given  charge,  he  is  obliged  by  the  terms 
of  his  charge  to  add  to  the  ministry  of  their  spiritual  wants 
the  obligation  of  saying  Mass  for  them  on  certain  days,  without 
accepting  a  stipend  beyond  that  which  his  living  affords.  In 
the  present  case  the  bishop  secures  the  priest  (to  whom  he  as- 
signs the  definite  charge  of  the  localities  M —  and  G — -)  a 
living  at  the  Convent  in  return  for  such  services  as  the  com- 
munity may  require.  His  other  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
missions.  It  is  the  charge  of  St.  Paul  to  St.  Timothy  (I.  6 :  8) 
"  Habentes  autem  alimenta  et  quibus  tegamur,  his  contenti 
simus."     Later  on,  Timothy  may  get  another  bishopric. 


Criticisms  anb  Botes. 


ST.  THOMAS  AQUINAS  AND  MEDIEVAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  D.  J. 
Kennedy,  O.P.  The  Encyclopedia  Press,  Inc.:  New  York.  1919. 
Pp.  131. 

THE  POWER  OF  DANTE.  By  0.  H.  Grandgent,  L.H.D.,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Accademia  Delia  Ornsca,  Professor  of  Bomance  Lan- 
guages in  Harvard  University.  Marshall  Jones  Company :  Boston. 
1918.     Pp.  248. 

Aside  from  the  historic  and  extrinsic  connexion  between  St.  Thomas 
and  Dante,  there  is  a  sufficiently  close  intrinsic  relation  to  justify  the 
coupling  of  these  books  under  a  single  general  survey.  No  one  can 
hope  to  understand  the  Divina  Comviedia  without  having  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Summa  Theologica.  The  philosophy  of  St. 
Thomas  is  the  tissue  from  which  Dante  wove  the  speculative  fabric 
of  his  immortal  poem.  Now  the  student  who  would  understand  that 
philosophy  should  consider  it  in  its  genesis  and  in  its  historic  setting 
and  relations.  He  will  thus  see  how  it  came  to  shape  the  mind  of 
Alighieri.  It  is  an  introduction  of  this  kind  that  is  contained  in  the 
first  of  the  two  works  above. 

The  author  sketches  the  beginnings  of  Scholasticism,  noting  espec- 
ially the  profoundly  formative  influence  of  St.  Anselm  (1034-1109). 
Next  he  indicates  how  in  the  hands  of  Abelard  (1079-1142)  it  was 
diverted  from  the  service  of  truth  and  faith  to  that  of  subtle  sophistry 
and  rationalism.  The  empirical  elements  of  Scholasticism  he  shows 
to  have  been  developed  and  fortified  by  the  two  greatest  scientists  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  Albertus  Magnus  and  Roger  Bacon.  When 
St.  Thomas  was  sent,  in  1245,  to  lecture  on  Theology  at  the  Paris 
University,  he  found  the  teaching  in  the  schools  a  medley  of  rational- 
ism, Averroism,  and  pantheism.  His  first  great  task  was  to  take  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  which  had  been  perverted  to  the  service  of 
those  errors,  purify  it  of  the  poison  and  convert  it  to  the  defence  of 
iaith  and  a  reasonable,  but  not  a  rationalistic,  theology.  His  next 
task — not  less  but  greater — was  to  synthesize  philosophy  and  the  sacra 
doctrina  into  a  consistent  system.  How  he  accomplished  this  twofold 
task  is  made  clear  in  the  work  before  us.  The  synthesis  of  reason  and 
faith  constructed  by  the  Angelic  Doctor  is  embodied  in  the  Summa. 
Fr.  Kennedy  provides  a  very  lucid  analysis  of  this  unique  construction 
and  illustrates  his  exposition  with  schematic  diagrams  in  Latin  and 
English.  He  also  appends  a  bibliography  serviceable  for  students 
who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  His  work  is,  therefore,  as 
was  suggested  above,  an  historical  introduction  to  the  study  of  St. 
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Thomas.  His  aim  is  to  be  practical  rather  than  speculative,  clear 
rather  than  profound.  In  this  he  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  suc- 
cess. Perhaps  a  sober  critic  would  notice  here  and  there  an  exag- 
gerated statement,  as,  for  instance,  when  we  read  that  the  "  Summa 
embraces  all  that  can  be  known  of  God,  of  man  and  of  their  mutual 
relations^'  (p.  99;  author's  italics).  Similar  estimates  occur  on 
pages  89,  95,  101.  These,  of  course,  are  hyperboles  which  may  be 
easily  pardoned  to  a  writer  who  has  the  honor  of  belonging  to  a  re- 
ligious family  that  counts  the  Angelic  Doctor  as  its  singular  glory. 

Pass  we  now  from  the  prince  of  philosophers  and  divines  to  the 
profoundest  of  seers  and  the  most  exalted  of  the  tuneful  throng. 
The  works  of  no  philosopher,  unless  it  be  those  of  Aristotle,  have  so 
frequently  been  made  the  text  of  commentary  as  those  of  Aquinas; 
especially  has  this  been  the  case  with  the  Summa  Theologica.  The 
commentaries,  the  excerpts,  and  the  adaptations  of  this  monumental 
production  would  fill  a  library.  Side  by  side  with  the  Summa  must 
be  placed  the  Divina  Commedia — or  rather  in  this  respect  before  it, 
since  the  immortal  trilogy  of  Dante,  being  a  poem,  makes  a  wider 
appeal  than  the  Sum  of  Theology,  the  latter  being  relatively  technical 
and  more  exclusive. 

Wherein  consists  the  power  of  Dante,  the  magical  attraction  which 
has  made  the  great  Florentine  the  most  studied  author  of  the  past  six 
centuries?  An  answer,  incomplete,  it  is  true,  but  withal  correct,  and 
on  the  whole  satisfying,  is  given  by  Professor  Grandgent  in  the 
volume  mentioned  above.  To  discover  the  secret  of  Dante's  power 
we  must  know  and  evaluate  the  ideals  that  dominated  his  mind  and 
soul,  the  traits  of  his  personality,  the  methods  and  marks  of  his 
craftsmanshij^.  It  is  the  author's  aim  in  the  present  work  to  study 
these  features  and  to  bring  out  the  hidden  sources  of  the  power  of 
Dante.  This  he  accomplished  in  a  series  of  eight  lectures  which  were 
originally  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  1917. 

From  the  title  of  the  lectures  the  reader  may  glean  the  scope  of  the 
work.  They  are  Faith,  Morality,  Temperament,  Experience,  Vision, 
Conception,  Workmanship,  Diction.  Under  these  headings  Dante's 
leading  ideals  and  traits  are  grouped  and  illustrated  by  extracts  from 
his  various  works,  particularly  of  course  from  the  Commedia,  many 
of  the  passages  being  happily  rendered  into  English  metre  closely 
imitating  the  Italian.  The  book  may  be  classed,  therefore,  with 
works  introductory  to  the  study  of  Dante.  As  such  it  will  prove  ser- 
viceable and  stimulating,  especially  to  students  who  are  capable  of 
assimilating  the  author's  deliberateness  and  his  spirit  of  reverence. 
For  Dante,  he  warns  us,  "  must  be  read  in  the  medieval  way — slowly 
(if  possible  aloud),  intently,  ponderingly,  repeatedly.     Whosoever 
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tries  to  speed  through  him  as  one  rushes  through  the  season's  best 
seller,  gets  nothing  or  next  to  nothing"  (p.  6).  The  superficiality 
begotten  by  habits  of  hastily  skimming  ephemeral  literature,  the 
author  recognizes  as  vitiating  the  religious  attitude  of  the  present 
age.  "  Faith  is  not  a  constant,  vital  force  in  the  lives,"  he  says,  "  of 
very  many,  even  of  those  who  profess  religious  belief."  The  study  of 
Dante  should  prove  to  be  not  only  a  steadying  force  but  an  encour- 
agement and  a  help  toward  faith.  In  Dante  men  see  "a  great  intel- 
ligence, admired  for  centuries,  an  absolutely  authentic  and  undoubted 
genius,  whose  faith  in  the  revealed  word  of  God  is  unwavering,  to 
whom  the  doctrines  of  his  Church  are  even  more  real  than  the  events 
and  the  people  of  this  mortal  world  which  he  knew  so  well.  Such  an 
example  is  encouraging  to  one  who  longs  for  faith,  yet  has  been 
checked  by  the  suspicion  that  faith  dwells  with  babes  and  simpletons 
alone."  "  No  one,"  continues  our  author,  "  need  fear  shame  at  doing 
what  a  Dante  did,  or  bowing  to  what  a  Dante  revered,  or  worship- 
ping as  a  Dante  prayed.  Even  to  him  who  cannot  believe,  the  spec- 
tacle of  such  a  staunch  believer  is  reassuring,  especially  if  that  be- 
liever be  a  man  of  evidently  superior  intellectual  power.  As  to  the 
reader  who  is  already  devout,  he  finds  in  Dante  a  fellow  and  a  cham- 
pion after  his  own  heart,  a  comrade  who  corroborates  his  credence 
before  his  own  eyes  and  justifies  it  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Both  to 
the  religious  and  to  the  superficially  irreligious  our  poet  offers,  then, 
the  comfort  of  a  stalwart  faith."  The  writer  proceeds  to  set  forth 
the  nature  and  the  subject  matter  of  Dante's  faith  as  they  are  re- 
vealed in  that  wonderful  examination  to  which  the  poet  is  subjected 
by  St.  Peter  in  the  Paradiso  (Can.  24).  Whatever  be  the  author's 
own  religious  convictions,  he  certainly  has  depicted  this  sublime  scene 
in  a  way  that  indicates  an  understanding  and  an  appreciation  thai 
with  Dante  as  with  St.  Paul — 

Fede  e  sustanzia  di  cose  sperate 
Ed  argomento  delle  non  parventi. 

OONVENT  LIFE,  THE  MEANING  OF  A  KELIGIOUS  VOCATION.  By 
Martin  J.  Scott,  S.J.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons:  New  York.  1919.  Pp. 
316. 

With  this  volume  Father  Scott  completes  a  trilogy  of  religious 
truth,  the  several  members  of  which  spring  from  a  radical  principle 
that  gives  a  certain  unity  to  the  trinity.  The  initial  number  was 
G^d  and  Myself.  In  it  the  essential  claims  of  the  Creator  on  the 
reasonable  creature,  together  with  certain  truths  involved  therein, 
were  explained  and  vindicated.  The  Hand  of  God  was  the  second 
portion.    There  a  full  and  more  explicit  declaration  was  made  of  addi- 
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tional  truths  and  facts  included  in  or  entailed  by  man's  relationship 
to  God.  Convent  Life  now  perfects  the  trilogy.  With  it  are  given 
the  fruitage  of  what  is  rooted,  stemmed,  and  branched  in  the  fore- 
going portions  —  the  surrender  of  one's  earthly  possessions  and  the 
sacrifice  of  oneself  being  an  entailment,  even  if  not  a  moral  obliga- 
tion, of  one's  convictions  regarding  the  ultimate  meaning  of  life. 
"  Non  autem  omnes  capiunt  hoc  verbum,  sed  tantum  illi  quibus 
datum  est." 

In  this  land  of  ours  at  the  present  moment  there  are  one  hundred 
thousand  women  who  have  drawij  J;hat  conclusion  and  are  living  it  out 
with  loyal  devotedness  in  the  convent  life.  Every  year,  thousands 
more  make  the  great  renouncement.  Many  of  them  reared  in  afflu- 
-ence  are  leaving  home,  kindred,  and  wealth  to  consecrate  themselves 
irrevocably  to  the  service  of  God  and  "  the  poor,  sick,  and  ignorant  ". 
What  is  it  that  prompts  to  this  exchange  of  wealth  for  poverty,  of 
pleasure  for  self-denial,  of  liberty  for  submission  to  cloistral  law  and 
discipline?  What  is  the  character,  what  are  the  occupations  of  the 
•convent  life?  To  questions  like  these  all  educated  Catholics  hold 
more  or  less  of  the  answer.  To  non-Catholics  the  whole  thing  is  a 
mystery,  if  not  a  matter  for  pity,  contempt,  or  ridicule.  Father  Scott 
furnishes  the  true  and  the  full  solution.  And  he  presents  it  in  a 
manner  and  a  style  that  must  carry  conviction  while  compelling  ad- 
miration. This  he  does  by  setting  forth,  simply  and  lucidly,  who  it 
is  that  enter  the  convent ;  why  and  how  they  enter,  and  what  they  do 
when  there ;  what  their  manner  of  life  and  employment ;  what  the 
influence  of  the  Sisterhoods,  especially  in  the  fields  of  social  service, 
of  education,  and  in  the  work  of  uplifting  the  unfortunate  and  re- 
claiming the  wayward. 

Various  classes  of  readers  will  profit  by  the  book.  He,  and  she, 
the  average  Catholic,  will  get  from  it  a  deeper  and  a  broader  knowl- 
edge of  the  religious  life;  deeper,  as  the  reader  comes  to  see  more 
closely  the  ideals  and  the  motives  that  energize  in  the  daily  lives  of 
Christ's  chosen  ones;  broader,  as  one  recognizes  the  range  and  the 
varied  nature  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  many  different  Sister- 
hoods. Perhaps  the  reader's  soul  will  be  quickened  with  warmer 
feelings  of  joy  and  pride  as  he  learns  from  these  pages  of  the  mani- 
fold ministries  of  the  Red  Cross  Sisterhoods,  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
Angels  of  the  Battlefield,  during  the  recent  war — heroisms  that  have 
challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world  and  have  wrung  even  from 
the  Church's  enemies  glowing  tributes  of  praise  and  gratitude ;  while 
his  consciousness  of  the  extent  and  the  value  of  the  educational  work 
performed  by  the  teaching  Sisterhoods  will  be  enlarged  as  he  reads 
again  the  testimonials  paid  thereto  even  by  non-Catholic  authorities. 
Moreover,  he  will,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  learn  from  the  book  that 
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there  are  in  this  country  of  ours  over  one  hundred  associations  of  re- 
ligious women  who  are  vowed  to  spiritual  and  corporal  works  of 
mercy,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  an  ill  to  which  flesh  is  heir  that  has 
not  some  band  of  consecrated  virgins  devoted  to  its  healing. 

Another  class  of  readers  to  whom  the  book  will  come  as  a  help  and 
guide  are  the  young  maidens  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  is  beckoning 
toward  the  convent.  It  will  put  before  them  in  letters  of  light  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  religious  state.  Convent  life,  they  will  learn, 
is  not  a  romance,  the  stage  nun  and  the  novel  notwithstanding.  Ser- 
vice and  sacrifice  are  the  standard.  "  Looked  at  from  a  distance," 
says  Father  Scott,  **  the  Sister  is  very  romantic.  But  there  is  not 
much  romance  in  rising  at  dawn  and  working  hard,  unseen  of  others 
mostly,  and  then  the  same  thing  over  again  the  next  day,  the  next 
week,  the  next  year,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Very  little  romance  that. 
But  it  is  done  for  Jesus  (Christ.  That  transforms  it,  that  really  makes 
it  romance  for  the  soul  that  loves.  Without  personal  lore  for  J^esus 
Christ,  the  convent  life  would  be  prison.  With  the  love  of  Jesus  in 
the  heart,  it  is  paradise  "  (p.  75).  Not  every  one  in  the  convent  is  a 
saint.  This  is  a  truism.  "And  yet  there  are  more  saints  within  con- 
vent walls  than  in  the  same  space  anywhere  else  on  earth.  Although 
all  may  not  be  saints,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  convent  nor  the  order. 
The  Religious  Life  is  a  state  of  perfection.  It  supplies  abundantly 
all  that  tends  to  holiness.  But  sanctity  is  a  personal  matter.  Neither 
monastery  nor  cowl  makes  the  monk,  but  the  life  of  imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Religious  themselves,  however  familiar  they  may  be  with  convent 
life,  will  not  fail  to  be  benefited  by  the  lx)ok.  It  will  serve  to  quicken 
in  them  the  sense  of  their  obligations  and  responsibilities,  and  to 
deepen  their  gratitude  for  the  ineffable  privileges  and  the  vmmerited 
dignity  that  have  come  to  them  with  the  religious  vocation. 

Lastly,  but  not  leastly,  non-Catholics  will  be  especially  helped  by 
the  volume.  Many  of  this  class  have  some  knowledge,  more  or  less 
vague  and  beclouded  with  strange  prejudices  and  misunderstandings, 
regarding  our  Sisters.  Their  eyes  will  be  opened  and  the  darkness 
dispelled  by  the  light  of  truth  reflected  from  these  chapters.  Next  to 
placing  the  volume  in  the  hands  of  a  young  maiden  who  feels  a 
drawing  toward  the  convent,  a  priest  could  make  no  better  disposition 
of  the  comely  volume  than  by  giving,  not  lending,  it  to  a  non-Catholic 
man  or  woman. 

It  may  be  noted  in  conclusion  that,  while  Father  Scott  has  written 
chiefly  of  the  Sisterhoods,  nearly  all  that  he  says  applies  to  and  is 
intended  also  for  our  religious  Brotherhoods.  If  there  is  in  the  whole 
world  a  class  of  mortals  who  should  challenge  our  admiration  and 
reverence,  and  who  need  and  deserve  all  possible  encouragement,  it  is. 
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those  bands  of  men  who  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  service  oi  the 
suffering  and  the  ignorant.  That  women  should  thus  devote  them- 
selves is  intelligible  in  the  light  of  their  God-given  nature  and  tem- 
perament. That  men  should  so  pledge  themselves  is  a  more  palpable 
sign  of  a  divine  intervention.  "  Digitus  Dei  est  hie."  The  existence 
of  religious  Brotherhoods  in  her  pale  should  be  put  down  as  a  fifth 
mark  of  the  True  Church ! 

LA  DIVOZIONE  AL  S.  OUOBE  DI  GESU.  La  sna  Dottrixia  e  la  sna 
Storia.  J.  V.  Bainvel,  Frofessoie  di  Teologia  all'Istituto  Cattolico 
di  Farigi.  Milano:  Societa  editrice  "Vita  e  Fensiero".  1919. 
Fp.  564. 

MAEGHEBITA  MARIA  ALAOOQUE,  la  Mistica  Sposa  del  Sacro  Onore 
di  Gesu.  Di  Emelia  Henrion.  Oon  Frefazione  di  Fr.  Agostino  Ge- 
melli,  O.F.M.  (Vol.  1  della  collezione  Frofili  di  Santi.)  Societa 
editrice  "  Vita  e  Fensiero  ",  Milano.     1919.     Fp.  320. 

DA  FARAY-LE-MONIAL  A  LOUBLANDE.  Storia  e  Dottrina  del  Eegno 
del  S.  Ouore  sulle  Nazioni.  Sac.  Dottore  Adriano  Bemareggi,  Fro- 
fessoie nel  Seminario  Aicivescovile  di  Milano.  Milano :  Societa  edi- 
trice "  Vita  e  Fensiero  ".     1919.     Fp.  223. 

Aside  of  the  marks  of  deep  national  hostility  to  the  Church  and 
its  apostolic  representative  there  appears  in  Italy  a  wholesome  and 
ardently  zealous  revival  of  devotion  and  attachment  to  the  faith  of 
Christ.  A  literary  propaganda  in  support  of  this  renewal  has  long 
been  active  in  Milan,  with  its  splendid  traditions  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
form since  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  labors  of  St.  Charles  and  of 
Frederigo  Borromeo.  With  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  opportunities 
for  active  zeal  in  the  field  of  reconstruction  a  publishing  society, 
organized  under  the  name  of  Vita  e  Pensiero^  proposes  to  issue  without 
prospect  of  financial  gain  such  literary  productions  as  will  commend 
themselves  to  the  thoughtful  mind  of  Italians  by  the  excellence  of 
their  belletristic  and  critical  value,  while  fostering  the  spirit  of  piety 
and  devotion  for  which  Italy  was  once  famous  as  the  motherland  and 
heir  of  apostolic  traditions.  And  the  publishers  have  given  expres- 
sion to  the  high  aim  of  their  undertaking  by  beginning  it  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  The  three  books  at  the  head 
of  this  appreciation  are  the  first  fruits  and  indications  of  their  enter- 
prise. 

Dr.  Bainvel' s  work  is  not  new,  but  it  is  a  classic  which  had  not 
been  so  far  accessible  in  Italian.  The  translation  is  from  the  fifth 
Paris  edition.     France,   the  cradle  of  the  devotion   to  the  Sacred 
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Heart,  seems  to  have  been  especially  elected  by  G(xi  to  illustrate  and 
perpetuate  the  mystery  of  Divine  Love  through  chosen  souls  whose 
wonderful  history  draws  the  attention  of  the  devout  and  begets  con- 
viction and  fervor  in  the  lukewarm  and  the  sceptic.  The  author  of 
La  Divozione  al  S.  Cuare  di  Gesu  satisfies  both  reason  and  faith  as  to 
the  source,  the  nature,  and  the  special  merits  of  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  Fr.  Bainvel  traces  the  origin  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  Divine  Counsel  which  gave  definite  form  to  the  devotion  through 
the  writings  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque.  One  by  one  he 
examines  in  the  light  of  critical  history  the  claims  to  Divine  reve- 
lation, the  apparitions  upon  which  the  devout  Visitandine  nun  rested 
her  mission  since  1688,  and  the  adoption  of  that  mission  by  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  A  further  step  in  the  development  of  the  devotion 
is  the  examination  of  the  practices  which  it  inspired,  and  its  relation 
to  other  devotions  approved  by  the  Church,  such  as  that  of  the  Pas- 
sion, that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Souls  in  Purgatory,  etc. 

The  question  of  the  Twelfth  Promise — that  of  final  perseverance — 
gives  no  difficulty  to  Dr.  Bainvel,  who,  adhering  to  the  plain  text  of 
the  letter  containing  it,  sees  in  it  simply  the  equivalent  of  a  special 
g^ace  of  repentance  at  the  hour  of  death,  as  a  reward  for  the  acts  of 
devotion  performed  during  the  nine  First  Fridays.  For  the  rest,  the 
author's  treatment  of  the  theological  basis  of  the  devotion  is  exhaus- 
tive and  in  complete  harmony  with  the  dogmatic  traditions  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  deals  with  the  history  of  the  devotion 
in  its  symbolic  expression,  beginning  with  St.  Bonaventure,  St.  Ma- 
tilda, St.  Gertrude,  and  on  through  the  thirteenth  and  following  cen- 
turies as  it  is  gradually  transformed  into  an  ascetical,  social,  and  public 
cult  which  appeals  to  the  leaders  of  Christian  reform  as  a  practical 
means  of  renewal  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  Then  follows  the 
apostolate  of  the  devotion  through  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  giving  it 
a  new  significance  in  the  Church's  liturgical  life,  and  developing  until 
it  becomes  the  chief  centre  of  appeal  to  the  piety  of  the  faithful  of 
every  class  and  condition  in  our  da,y. 

Whilst  Pere  Bainvel  draws  for  his  readers  the  historic  likeness  of 
the  Blessed  Visitandine  to  whom  we  owe  chiefly  the  interpretation  of 
the  worship  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  our  day,  Emilia  Henrion  in  her 
sketch  of  the  mystic  spouse  of  the  Sacred  Heart  presents  to  us  the 
inner  life  of  the  holy  nun  whom  God  elected,  educated,  and  equipped 
for  the  special  commission  of  spreading  the  devotion  throughout 
France  and  thence  to  Christendom.  In  four  sections  the  author 
dwells  upon  the  sacred  calling  to  which  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  re- 
SfK>nded  promptly,  followed  by  the  mystic  espousals,  the  daily  inti- 
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mate  intercourse  with  the  Divine  Bridegroom,  the  testing  of  love, 
her  mandate  to  go  forth  on  her  mission,  and  finally  the  assumption  or 
apotheosis  which  united  the  spouse  to  her  Heavenly  Lover.  This  life 
of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  is  a  spiritual  woman's  appreciation  of  the 
motives,  the  understandings  of  the  inspirations,  the  divine  enchant- 
ments which  the  soul  enamored  of  Christ  experiences,  and  we  are  un- 
consciously lifted  into  sympathetic  relations  with  the  friend  of  God 
who  elects  to  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  those  who,  pure  or  purified,  sur- 
render themselves  to  Him  with  an  undivided  affection.  Dr.  Gemelli 
characterizes  the  value  of  this  profile  study  aptly  when,  in  what  is 
styled  a  preface  to  the  book,  he  writes :  "  I  have  an  innate,  invincible 
antipathy  for  prefaces  which  propose  to  introduce  or  reconamend 
authors  to  their  readers,  for  it  is  doing  a  poor  service  to  both."  Hence 
of  this  author  he  will  say  nothing  in  praise,  but  states  the  fact  that 
she  answered  a  request  to  write  this  biography  of  one  whom  she  has 
studied  with  absorbing  love,  with  the  simple  desire  of  laying  it  at  the 
feet  of  Christ,  trusting  that  He  will  give  to  her  words  the  sweetness 
and  penetration  which  will  win  other  hearts  to  the  same  love. 

Dr.  Bemareggi's  volume.  Da  Paray-le-Manial  a  Loublande,  com- 
pletes the  study  of  the  influence  of  the  devotion  from  what  may  be 
called  the  apologetic-historical  side.  He  reviews  the  dociunents  of 
the  message  of  1689  given  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  follows  its 
fulfilment  and  repetition  through  Mother  Maria  of  Jesus  in  1816  at 
Poitiiers,  down  to  the  last  call  in  the  young  French  maiden  Clara 
Ferchand,  who  in  1917  appealed  to  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public to  have  the  standard  of  the  Sacred  Heart  raised  over  the 
armies  of  France  in  order  to  secure  victory.  Although  President 
Poincare  refused  the  quest,  Marshal  Foch,  in  July,  1918,  heeded  the 
request  of  an  humble  priest,  according  to  apparently  well-authenti- 
cated reports,  and  placed  his  forces  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  with  the  result  that  the  fortunes  of  war  changed  in  his 
favor,  and  he  was  able  to  retake  and  occupy  Lille,  taken  from  the 
foe,  on  17  October,  the  feast  of  Blessed  M[argaret  Mary  Alacoque. 
All  this  is  described  in  a  way  that  inspires  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
the  author's  statements  and  beliefs. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  small  volume  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the 
influence  of  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  present  conditions 
of  society.  It  is  from  the  right  use  of  this  signal  means  of  grace  that 
we  draw  an  understanding  of  God's  love  for  man.  From  it  we  derive 
the  sole  hope  of  combating  the  evils  that  afflict  the  nations.  Restore 
Christ  as  King,  let  His  love  reign,  and  the  rule  will  be  lasting  peace. 
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ISRAEL  ET  L'ANOIEN  ORIENT.     J.  Vandervorst,   S.T.D.     Bnixelles, 
Librairie  Albert  Dewit.     1915.     Pp.  425. 

Belated  for  the  American  public  by  reason  of  the  war,  the  above- 
named  volume  merits  none  the  less  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
all  interested  in  Biblical  History.  Completed  just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  conflict,  for  the  author's  classes  of  the  Belgian  Seminary 
at  Malines,  the  publication  of  the  book  met  with  great  difficulties: 
**  Une  oeuvre  patriotique  par  I'apport  de  notre  pierre,  si  modeste  soit 
elle,  a  1' edifice  intellectuel  de  notre  glorieux  pays  ".  The  preface, 
written  by  Cardinal  Mercier,  to  whom  the  book  is  in  part  dedicated, 
gives  no  signs  of  the  troublous  days  of  its  composition,  July,  1915, 
and  manifests  only  the  calm  solicitude  of  the  great  churchman  for 
the  advancement  of  learning  and  the  profit  of  the  faithful. 

The  work  is  a  synthetic  account  of  the  history  of  Israel,  illustrated 
with  the  light  which  historical  and  geographical  science,  new  and 
old,  throws  on  the  subject  from  the  time  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
chosen  people  until  the  destruction  of  its  national  life  under  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  The  need  of  new  efforts  of  this  kind  from  time 
to  time  is  caused  by  fresh  discoveries,  bearing  on  Biblical  history  and 
geography,  which  every  year  brings  forth.  The  narratives  of  the 
Bible  for  the  most  part  supply  but  few  of  the  particular  local  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  events  have  occurred.  M.  Vandervorst  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  his  endeavor  to  employ  the  results  of 
scholarly  research  in  illustrating  the  history  of  Israel  at  its  points  of 
contact  with  that  of  the  peoples  of  the  ancient  Orient.  To  render  the 
volume  of  practical  service  to  the  student  without  increasing  its  bulk 
beyond  the  ordinary,  the  author  allows  the  Biblical  writers  to  supply 
the  geographical  and  historical  setting  wherever  that  is  possible, 
while  he  fills  out  the  omissions  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  by  a  fuller 
reference  to  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  modern  research.  The  re- 
sults of  recent  investigations,  based  directly  on  primary  sources  of 
information,  are  for  the  most  part  scattered  in  learned  reviews  and 
volimies  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  student.  The  latter  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  M.  Vandervorst  in  particular  for  having  gathered  into 
his  volume  the  collection  of  data  of  Biblical  interest,  which  otherwise 
might  be  out  of  reach.  The  author  bases  his  conclusions  on  the 
works  of  the  leading  authorities,  modern  and  ancient,  concerning  his 
subject  and  in  doing  so  has  drawn  largely  upon  the  writings  of  the 
professors  of  the  Ecole  Biblique  of  Jerusalem,  under  whom  he  him- 
self had  studied.  For  the  rest  he  gives  us  in  the  results  of  personal 
research  much  that  is  of  value  to  students  of  the  Bible.  The  volume 
is  supplied  with  a  copious  appendix,  containing  translations  of  the 
most  important  inscriptions,  chronological  lists  in  accord  with  recent 
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revisions  of  Biblical  science,  a  number  of  excellent  illustrations  of 
archeological  monuments.  A  large  folding  map,  which  lays  out 
clearly  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  the  geographical  situations  of 
Israel  in  its  contact  with  the  Ancient  East,  completes  the  volume. 
The  work  may  be  recommended  as  an  excellent  manual  for  clerics 
and  others  interested  in  the  study  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

Cj.    J.     D. 

OUR  OWN  ST.  RITA.  A  Life  of  the  Saint  of  the  Impossible.  By  the 
Bev.  M.  J.  Oorcoran,  O.S.A.  New  York,  Oincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger 
Brothers.     1919.     Pp.  187. 

The  remarkable  popularity  which  the  devotion  to  St.  Rita  of 
Cascia  has  enjoyed  within  the  last  two  decades  is  to  be  credited 
largely  to  the  missionary  zeal  of  members  of  the  Augustinian  Order. 
When  Pope  Leo  XIII  opened  the  twentieth  century  by  the  solemn 
canonization  of  the  Umbrian  nun  who  had  been  almost  forgotten 
since  her  Beatification  by  Urban  VIII,  nearly  three  hundred  years 
before,  he  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  devotion.  The  story  of  her 
heroic  life  offered  a  direct  antidote  to  the  modernistic  disease  of  self- 
indulgence  which  was  invading  family  life  and  in  places  even  relig- 
ious communities  under  the  plea  of  essential  comfort.  Here  was  a 
saint  who,  like  St.  Jane  Frances  of  Chantal.  had  exemplified  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  virtues  of  the  maiden,  the  married  woman  and 
mother,  and  the  perfect  religious.  Her  patient  endurance  of  the 
brutalities  of  a  selfish  husband  was  a  standing  protest  against  the 
tendency  of  wives  to  seek  freedom  from  their  ill-mated  yoke  through 
divorce.  Of  the  years  of  her  widowhood  she  spent  forty-one  in  the 
cloister,  and  died  a  martyr  in  her  devotion  to  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Meanwhile  she  had  filled  her  days  in 
doing  good,  a  model  to  her  sisters  in  religion.  When  Fra  Giacomo 
di  Montebrandone  by  his  preaching  roused  in  her  a  desire  for  a 
closer  imitation  of  her  crucified  Master,  she  received  as  an  answer 
the  thorn  wound  which  for  fifteen  years  brought  her  constantly 
nearer  to  a  likeness  of  Jesus,  her  Spouse.  In  1450  she  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  to  attend  the  Jubilee  proclaimed  by  Nicholas  V, 
and  the  memory  of  her  sanctity  was  revived  and  promulgated  at  the 
last  Jubilee  in  1900,  when  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself  bore  witness 
to  the  miracle  of  the  sweet  odor  attesting  her  sanctity,  and  symbol- 
ized by  a  miracle  of  roses  in  her  life.  Since  then  she  has  become  the 
"  Saint  of  the  Impossible  "  as  well  as  the  "  Saint  of  the  Common- 
place "  to  thousands  of  the  faithful  in  every  land,  but  especially  in 
Italy  and  in  America. 

Father  Corcoran  tells  the  story  of  her  life  with  the  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  one  who  is  enamored  of  his  heroine  while  others  admire 
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her.  He  weaves  into  his  narrative  the  images  of  his  reading  about 
Umbria,  and  reflections  that  evidence  the  devotion  he  bears  to  St. 
Augustine,  the  Father  in  religion  whose  rule  and  spirit  the  saint  of 
Cascia  observed  in  her  own  life.  The  book,  without  pretension  to 
literary  or  critically  historical  merit,  is  a  tribute  of  affection  to  the 
writer's  Patroness,  and  as  such  it  will  be  appreciated  by  the  young 
reader  who  will  learn  to  emulate  the  charity  of  S.  Rita,  *'  stamped  ", 
as  Cardinal  Parocchi  writes,  **  on  her  memory  so  perfectly,  written 
in  her  heart  so  clearly,  and  exemplified  in  her  life  so  brightly,  that, 
if  it  were  possible  that  S.  Augustine's  Rule  were  lost,  we  should  find 
it  entirely  and  in  its  living  beauty  by  a  consideration  of  Rita's  life." 

EAOIAL   FACTORS  IN   DBMOORAOY.      By  Philip  Ainsworth  Means. 
Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Company.     1918.     Pp.  288. 

What  splendid  panoramas,  what  magnificent  "  films "  are  here 
unrolled!  The  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them — 
nothing  less !  The  **  cultures  "  of  all  the  nations  stand  forth  in  the 
long  vista.  The  paleolithics  and  the  neolithics  of  prehistoric  times 
oontribute  the  ruder  and  the  more  or  less  progressive  stages.  Anna 
and  Turkestan;  Babylon  and  Nineveh;  Egypt,  Crete,  and  the 
dreamy  isles  of  the  ^Egean;  the  glory  that  was  Greece,  and  the 
majesty  that  was  Rome;  venerable  Etruria,  hoary  India,  and  mys- 
terious China;  Java,  Cambodia,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  Korea, 
Hawaii — these  are  the  chief  of  the  many  lands  and  peoples  whose 
"  cultures  "  and  "  civilizations  "  are  summed  up  within  the  limits  of 
the  modest  volume.  That  no  wealth  of  detail  is  possible  in  so  small 
a  compass  goes  without  saying.  Only  salient  characteristics  are  of 
course  delineated. 

Why  this  vast  and  imposing  synthesis?  The  world  is  to  be  made 
safe  for  democracy,  and  democracy  must  be  made  safe  for  the  world. 
Democracy  is  not  to  be  the  rule  of  majorities,  but  the  guidance  by 
intelligent,  just,  urbane  minorities,  who  by  their  virtues,  intellectual 
and  moral,  shall  know  how,  and  by  their  strength  of  character  shall 
be  able,  to  lift  up  the  masses  of  hiunanity  and  direct  them  to  lofty 
and  worthy  ideals  of  social  and  civic  life.  The  picture  is  alluring, 
inspiring.  Mr.  Means  does  not  pretend  to  describe  precisely  how  the 
splendid  vision  can  be  reduced  to  practice.  His  aim  has  been  rather 
to  point  out  some  fundamental  laws  which  in  his  judgment  control 
the  cultural  advance  of  races  and  peoples  and  which  must  be  obeyed' 
if  the  world's  future  progress  is  to  continue  consistently  and  whole- 
somely. The  age  upon  which  we  are  now  entering  will  differ,  he 
thinks,  from  those  which  have  gone  before,  in  that  "  it  will  be  an 
era  of  world  growth  and  world  civilization,  not  merely  one  of  national 
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growth  and  national  civilizations.  If  we  are  to  have  democracy 
within  the  state,  we  must,  he  says,  to  be  consistent  and  true  to  our 
ideal,  have  democracy  between  states  as  well,  likewise  between  races, 
and  between  cultures.  As  each  individual  is  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  develop  the  best  qualities  that  are  in  him,  so  must  races  and  cul- 
tures have  the  same  opportimity.  Only  thus  can  a  firm  and  united 
nation  be  created;  only  thus  can  a  solid  and  permaiient  world  civi- 
lization be  built"   (p.  6). 

Obviously  neither  the  idea  nor  the  ideal  is  new.  It  is  simply  the 
restatement  in  less  simple  terms  of  the  natural  and  the  positively  re- 
iterated law :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  fellow-man  as  thyself. 

What  might  be  done  if  men  were  wise, 

What  glorious  deeds,  my  suffering  brother, 

Would  men  unite  in  love  and  right 
And  cease  their  scorn  of  one  another. 

This,  however,  is  the  second  law,  which  is  like  unto  the  first :  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  soul,  mind  and  strength. 
It  is  because  individual  and  nation  have  ceased  to  obey  the  latter,  the 
First  Law,  that  they  have  cast  aside  the  former,  the  Second  Law. 
Hinc  odia,  jurgia,  bella.  All  this  is  simplicity  itself  and  sounds 
almost  like  cant  to  utter  it. 

Taking  the  book  before  us  as  a  whole,  while  we  can  have  only 
praise  for  the  controlling  ideas  and  the  high  ideal  at  which  it  aims, 
there  are  a  goodly  number  of  views  and  statements  from  which  a 
Catholic  student  must  strongly  dissent.  We  can  afford  space  here  to 
mention  but  one  or  two  of  these.  The  first  is  found  in  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  second  chapter,  which  run  thus:  "When  Darwin 
first  laid  down  the  principles  of  the  laws  whereby  man  was  evolved 
from  the  anthropoid  apes,  he  established  modem  anthropological  and 
ethnological  science  (  !)  For  a  long  time  the  theories  announced  by 
Darwin  and  Wallace  remained  merely  conjectures,  though  based  on 
very  sound  logical  grounds.  It  was  not  till  the  years  1891-94  that 
substantial  proof  of  their  correctness  was  forthcoming.  At  that  time 
a  Dutch  army  surgeon,  Eugene  Dubois,  found  in  Java  the  remains  of 
a  being  now  known  to  science  as  the  Pithecanthropus  erectus  or  ape- 
man  of  Java.  The  site  where  the  remains  were  found  is  on  the  bank 
of  the  Solo  or  Bengawan  River  near  Trinil  in  central  Java.  For 
general  purposes  the  race  represented  by  these  remains  is  called  the 
Trinil  race  or  the  Pithecanthropidae."  It  would  be  hard  to  place  a 
just  estimate  upon  this  astonishing  congeries  of  errors,  half-truths, 
fallacies,  and  nonsense.  One  is  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  author 
penned  it  under  the  play  of  his  *'  subjective  mind  ",  while  his  objec- 
tive intelligence  was  in  abeyance  or  otherwise  preoccupied.  It  is 
hard  to  suppose  that  Mr.   Means  really  believed  himself   what  is 
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printed  in  the  extract  above.  And  yet  as  one  keeps  on  reading,  seek- 
ing to  gather  up  the  golden  nuggets  of  truth  that  lie  scattered  here 
and  there  over  the  pages,  one  comes  across  opinions  only  less  crude 
than  those  just  mentioned.  The  author  recognizes  that  religion 
might  have  a  place  in  the  future  uplift  and  sane  democratization  of 
humanity  and  he  graciously  admits  that  **  Christianity  is  not  the  sole 
faith  which  is  exalted  by  the  presence  of  high  ethical  and  spiritual 
qualities".  (Is  it  not  those  qualities  that  are  exalted  by  Chris- 
tianity?) Moreover,  he  discerns  that  a  very  pronounced  religious 
revival  is  undeniably  taking  place  in  the  cantonments  and  trenches 
of  the  Allies.  (The  book  was  printed  before  the  Armistice.)  "  But 
then  this  religious  renaissance  is  just  as  undeniably  unsectarian.  It 
seeks  pure,  lofty,  and  ardent  spirituality;  it  is  a  faith  and  an  exal- 
tation quite  unencumbered  by  dogma  and  pragmatism,  wholly  free 
from  the  old  rigidities  of  form  and  content.  The  holy  flame  now 
beginning  to  bum  as  yet  touches  only  the  soldiers,  but  presently, 
when  they  come  home,  all  society  will  be  vitalized  by  a  new  realiza- 
tion of  beauties,  rare,  deep,  and  inward,  but  quite  separate  from  those 
fleshly  and  earthly  joys  by  which  we  all  have  set  far  too  much  store. 
This  great  hunger  and  thirst  after  intellectual  and  spiritual  nourish- 
ment will  need  a  varied  fare  to  satisfy  it.  The  non-sectarian  religion 
of  the  returning  soldiery  will  not  be  content  to  confine  its  musings 
entirely  to  Christian  fields,  if  others  can  be  found  which  yield  flowers 
of  prayer  and  religious  experience  as  sweet  or  sweeter.  Eclecticism 
and  catholicity  will  mark  the  faith  of  the  morrow.  Christianity,  like 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Brahmanism,  and  all  other  high  faiths, 
will  furnish  its  full  quota  of  beauty  and  nobility  to  the  composite 
and  yet  harmonious  whole." 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  this  passage.  Its  presence 
here  suffices  to  show  that  there  are  some  things  in  the  book  with 
which  a  Christian  is  forced  to  disagree.  We  do  fear  that  Mr.  Means, 
while  kno\\ing  a  little  about  so  many  things  of  perhaps  secondary 
importance,  knows  not  enough  about  things  of  prime  value. 


Xitetarie  Cbat 

Belgian   Catholic  leaders  have  been  ber  of  excellent  articles  surveying  the 

prompt  in  reviving  their  former  liter-  relations     of     Belgium     to     America, 

ary  activity,  suspended  for  a  time  by  France,  and  England.    The  first  paper 

the  calamities  of  the  war.     La  Revue  is    by    Brand    Whitlock,    who    briefly 

Genercde    begins    its     fifty-first    year  emphasizes  the  generous   spirit  of  co- 

with  a  new  series  in  which  a  program  operation  by  all  classes  of  Americans 

of  special,  political,  and   religious  re-  in    Belgium's   need   during  the  recent 

construction  is  inaugurated  by  a  num-  disasters  of  war.    France  et  la  Guerre 
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by  Georges  Goyau,  L'amitie  Anglo- 
beige  by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  and  La 
Marine  Britannique  by  Gerard  Fiennes 
show  the  valiant  parts  played  by 
France  and  England  in  bringing  about 
the  victory  that  secured  recognition 
of  Belgian  valor  and  fidelity. 


The  announced  title  is  Bolshevism:  Its 
Cure.  We  shall  discuss  the  volume 
when  it  appears. 


Among  the  articles  that  deal  with 
Belgium's  domestic  policy  is  one  by 
De  Wiart,  Minister  of  State,  on  the 
unanimity  of  the  Belgian  Chamber,  a 
considerable  part  of  which  deals  plau- 
sibly with  the  questions  of  woman's 
suffrage  for  Belgium.  Another  paper 
of  note  is  Les  Principes  Catholiques 
et  la  Renaissance  Beige  by  M.  Paul 
Halflants.  In  strange  contrast  to  this 
generous  appeal  to  Catholics  to  rouse 
themselves  to  energetic  cooperation  in 
sustaining  the  new  life  of  their  coun- 
try are  several  poems  by  Adolphe 
Hardy.  He  speaks  of  "  la  haine  en 
nos  coeurs  inconstants  ",  and  bids  the 
elders  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that 
hatred  among  their  children : 

"  Dites,  dites  sans  treve  a  nos   fils,  a 

nos  filles, 
Temoins  vengeurs,  combien  I'ennemi 

f  ut  cruel ; 
Et    jetant     I'anatheme     aux     reitres 

d'Allemagne, 
Nous  repete  qu'il  faut  les  maudire  a 

jamais." 

That  sounds  much  more  like  pagan  or 
Jewish  revenge  than  the  peace  which 
Christ  bade  us  turn  toward  those  who 
had  done  us  wrong.  (Bruxelles:  Geo- 
maere,  editeur.) 


Bolshevism  is  but  a  new  name  for 
those  manifestations  of  social  unrest 
which  Anarchism  seeks  to  exploit. 
Socialism  pretends  to  cure,  but  only 
Christian  legislation  and  living  can 
ameliorate  or  mitigate  unhappy  condi- 
tions in  a  community  of  mixed  inter- 
ests and  convictions.  But  to  attain 
this  end  it  is  necessary  that  the  leaders 
of  religious  and  social  life  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  evil,  its 
sources,  and  the  application  of  Chris- 
tian principles  to  its  various  manifes- 
tations. The  Boston  School  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  announces  a  new  volume 
on  the  subject  from  the  Catholic  point 
of  view,  by  David  Goldstein  and 
Martha  Moore  Avery.  It  is  likely  to 
do   justice    to    the    important    subject. 


We  have  spoken  in  praise  of  Father 
Hugh  Pope's  book  The  Catholic  Stu- 
dent's "Aids"  to  the  Study  of  the 
Bible.  The  following  endorsement 
which  has  recently  come  to  the  author 
from  the  Holy  Father  gives  assurance 
of  the  wide  and  well-merited  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  done  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  Bible  by  the 
learned  English  Dominican.  The  letter 
is  dated  24  May,  19 19,  at  which  time 
Father  Pope  was  delighting  American 
audiences  by  his  eloquent  expositions. 

"  Very  Reverend  Father: 

"  The  devoted  and  filial  homage 
which  you  have  exhibited  in  humbly 
presenting  to  this  august  See  the  two 
volumes  you  have  recently  published 
entitled  The  Catholic  Student's  "Aids" 
to  the  Study  of  the  Bible  has  proved 
peculiarly  acceptable  and  pleasing  to 
the  Roman  Pontiff. 

"  The  deep  and  varied  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  which  you  have  been  able 
to  set  forth  with  remarkable  clearness, 
while  at  the  same  time  condensing  it 
in  masterly  fashion  into  a  relatively 
small  number  of  pages,  the  studious 
zeal  wherewith  you  have  sought  to 
gather  and  set  out  in  clear  relief  the 
mind  of  the  Church  on  each  question — 
all  combine  to  make  your  work  one  of 
no  small  utility,  and  this  especially 
for  those  who,  whether  laymen  or 
ecclesiastics,  desire  to  take  up  Biblical 
studies  or,  if  they  are  already  well 
versed  in  them,  to  have  your  conclu- 
sions ready  at  hand. 

"The  Holy  Father,  then,  while  re- 
joicing at  the  favorable  reception 
which  these  volumes  of  '  Aids '  have 
already  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
educated  public,  warmly  congratulates 
you  on  this  most  useful  publication 
and  bestows  on  it  his  heartfet  blessing. 
Further,  he  sincerely  hopes  that  your 
learned  and  most  opportune  work  will 
find  its  place  in  people's  libraries  and 
will  be  studied  and  consulted  by  all 
those  who  desire  to  taste  the  Scrip- 
tures and  learn,  or  at  least  recall  to 
mind,  how  to  meet  the  various  difficul- 
ties that  arise,  how  to  interpret  a  pas- 
sage, and  how  to  grasp  the  historical 
or  dogmatic  import  of  each  Book  of 
the  Bible. 
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"  And  I  myself,  to  whom  falls  the 
pleasant  task  of  communicating  to 
you  these  kindly  words  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  most  gladly  sign  myself  with 
all  expressions  of  esteem  for  yourself. 
"  Yours  sincerely  in  Christ, 

"  P.  Card.  Gasparri." 


Those  who  have  read  John  Ays- 
cough's  Gracechurch  will  know  what 
to  expect  from  Fernando,  which  is  the 
penultimate  word  from  the  same  pro- 
lific pen,  the  latest  being  Letters  to 
his  Mother,  from  the  war  zone  during 
1914,  1915,  and  1916.  Like  Grace- 
church,  Fernando  is  not  so  much  a 
novel  as  a  story.  In  fact,  the  latter 
book  is  in  the  main  the  autobiography 
of  Monsignor  Bickerstaffe-Drew,  cov- 
ering the  writer's  period  of  youth, 
somewhat  as  the  former  volume  por^ 
trayed  scenes  and  incidents  of  his 
childhood.  Needless  to  say,  the  story 
is  told  with  that  charm  and  geniality, 
that  delicate  touch,  and  wealth  of  cul- 
ture which  one  has  learned  to  expect 
from  John  Ayscough.  If  these  qual- 
ities are  more  obvious  in  Gracechurch, 
it  may  well  be  because  the  portraiture 
of  childhood  is  naturally  more  win- 
ning than  the  picture  of  youth,  when 
the  facial  lines  have  become  set,  the 
muscles  knit,  and  the  frame  built  taut. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  note  of  matur- 
ity and  virility  that  stands  out  in 
Fernando  appeals  in  its  own  way  as 
do  the  sweetness  and  gentle  qualities 
of  the  characters  that  make  up  the 
people  of  Gracechurch.  (P.  J.  Kenedy 
&  Sons,  New  York.) 


The  Hills  of  Desire,  Richard  Au- 
merle  Maher's  latest  novel,  is  a  story 
of  love  and  of  rather  unique  experi- 
ence in  quest  of  health.  Jimmie,  a 
clever  journalist,  is  rich  in  dreams  of 
literary  success,  but  poor  of  lung  and 
money.  His  brave  little  wife  Augusta 
supplies  somewhat  of  the  latter  from 
her  slender  patrimony,  and  to  build 
up  Jimmie's  wasting  tissues  the  twain 
go  a-gipsying.  They  purchase  a  wagon 
and  a  horse,  mature  in  years  and 
steady  in  "  character ",  and  having 
furnished  the  vehicle  so  as  to  make  a 
dwelling  on  wheels  they  take  to  the 
road  that  leads  through  many  an  ad- 
venture to  the  Hills  of  Desire  —  the 
Adirondacks  and  health. 


Whilst  spending  their  first  winter 
camping  in  the  great  woods,  Augusta 
chances  accidentally  to  learn  of  an  in- 
cident of  Jimmie's  past  history  which 
she  thinks  obliges  her  to  leave  him. 
She  finds  her  way  back  to  New  York 
and  thence  as  an  army  nurse  to 
France.  Jimmie,  his  health  regained, 
leaves  the  woods  for  Montreal,  where 
he  enlists  in  the  Canadian  infantry 
and  goes  to  the  front.  Seriously 
wounded,  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital 
and  is  there  accidentally  discovered  by 
Augusta,  who  nurses  him  back  to 
health.  Explanations  follow  and  the 
curtain  drops  on  prospects  of  a  bliss- 
ful future. 


Such  is  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
story.  Woven  by  the  hand  that  gave 
us  The  Heart  of  a  Man  and  The  Shep- 
herd of  the  North,  we  expect  it  to  be 
human,  vivid,  intime.  In  this  we  are 
not  disappointed.  The  principal  char- 
acters are  well  drawn  and  sustained. 
Augusta  stands  out  as  a  finely-made 
portrait  of  a  devoted  woman.  Jim- 
mie, though  somewhat  of  a  Bohemian, 
reveals  a  fundamentally  good  nature 
which,  if  not  flawless  on  the  surface, 
recovers  itself  in  the  end  "  as  by 
fire  ".  The  narrative  is  in  parts  in- 
tense and,  especially  in  the  early  chap- 
ters, gripping.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  interest  is  not  so  uniformly  main- 
tained, the  unity  not  so  vital  and  or- 
ganic, nor  the  humor  so  spontaneously 
natural  as  in  the  writer's  previous 
work.  We  cannot  but  think  that  The 
Heart  of  a  Man  and  The  Shepherd  of 
the  North  stand  on  a  higher  level. 
However,  this  is  only  saying  that  in 
the  reviewer's  judgment,  which  is  any- 
thing but  final  and  decisive,  the  Hills 
of  Desire  are  not  the  Alps  nor  the 
Andes.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.) 


Sermons  on  Our  Blessed  Lady  are 
not  so  numerous  but  that  there  should 
be  a  welcome  for  a  recent  volume  bear- 
ing this  title  from  the  pen  of  Father 
Thomas  Flynn,  C.C.  Conceiving  Our 
Lady  as  a  "  House  of  Gold ",  the 
author  brings  under  that  idea  the 
interior  and  the  exterior  perfections 
and  unique  privileges  of  Mary.  The 
thirty-two  sermons  comprised  in  the 
collection  are  distributed  in  the  order 
of   Our   Lady's   feasts  throughout  the 
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year.  They  form  a  coronet  of  love 
and  devotion  for  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
and  furnish  a  rich  abundance  of 
thought  and  suggestion  available  for 
discourses  on  her  festivals.  (New 
York:  Benziger  Bros.) 


Under  the  title  The  Most  Beloved 
Woman,  Father  Garesche,  S.J.,  has 
collected  a  number  of  papers  on  Our 
Lady's  prerogatives  and  glories  that 
originally  appeared  in  the  Qiieen's 
Work  and  the  Ave  Maria.  The 
author's  name  is  ample  guarantee  for 
the  solidity  and  beauty  of  these  trib- 
utes to  the  Mother  of  God.  (New 
York :  Benziger  Bros.) 


Doubtless  many  priests  having  to 
instruct  converts  feel  the  need  of  a 
succinct  digest  of  the  truths  of  faith — 
a  summary  which,  while  full  enough 
to  afford  candidates  a  comprehensive 
and  coherent  grasp  of  the  essentials, 
shall  be  so  concise  and  precise  as  to 
place  no  undue  burden  on  their  intelli- 
gence and  memory.  Father  Martin- 
dale,  S.J.,  has  prepared  such  an  epi- 
tome, and  it  is  issued  in  this  country 
by  P.  J.  Kenedy  (New  York).  It 
comes  in  two  forms :  one  a  stoutly 
bound  booklet  (pp.  58),  the  other  with 
detachable  leaves.  The  latter  ar- 
rangement facilitates  the  candidate's 
carrying  about  with  him  for  private 
perusal  a  memorandum  of  the  in- 
struction which  he  has  received.  {The 
Words  of  Life.) 


Our  answer  to  the  question,  "  May 
Mass  be  said  without  a  server ",  in 
the  July  number,  has  raised  a  number 
of  doubts  which  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  September  issue. 


Those  who  love  (and  who  does 
not?)  the  fairy  tales  of  Ireland,  with 
their  mingled  burthen  of  tears  and 
smiles,  will  welcome  a  collection  of 
them  recently  compiled  and  edited  by 
Father  Michael  P.  Mahon.  Many 
readers  will  doubtless  remember  the 
stories  as  they  ran  in  series  through 
The  Pilot  during  1910  and  1911,  under 
the  title  Ancient  Irish  Paganism,  over 
the  pen-name  Gadelicus.  The  tales 
have  been  gathered  from  authoritative 
sources.  While  they  are  instructive 
as  reflecting  the  character  of  what 
•survives  of  the   ancient  Gaelic  litera- 


ture, they  are  at  the  same  time  pleas- 
ant and  amusing,  for,  as  the  author 
happily  confesses,  "  the  temptation  to 
treat  these  fairy  tales  in  a  lighter 
vein  proved  irresistible  ".  The  collec- 
tion is  becomingly  issued  by  Thomas 
J.  Flynn  &  Co.  (Boston). 


Several  musical  productions  have 
recently  been  published  by  J.  Fischer 
&  Brother  (New  York)  which  deserve 
the  attention  of  choirmasters  and  those 
of  the  clergy  who  concern  themselves 
about  the  propriety — or  impropriety — 
of  the  melodies  and  harmonies  that 
float  down  to  them  from  the  organ 
gallery. 


There  is  first  of  all  Cantica  Sacra 
in  Honorem  SS.  Sacramenti  ac  B.  V.M., 
by  Eduard  Bottigliero.  The  music 
here  befits  the  Church  and  the  Holy 
Sacrifice.  It  is  elevating  and  it  con- 
forms with  the  Motu  Propria.  Hap- 
pily, too,  the  selections  are  well  within 
the  limits  of  the  average  choir. 


Select  Chants,  Vol.  Ill,  by  Fred  W. 
Goodrich,  are  admirable  and  in  every 
respect  worthy.  The  selections  are 
dignified  and  appropriate ;  devotional 
and  chant-like ;  and  withal  relatively 
simple  and  easy. 


The  same  composer  has  likewise  ar- 
ranged A  Solemn  Vespers  for  four 
chorus,  alternating  with  antiphons  in 
unison.  The  alternate  verses  of  the 
Psalms  and  the  Magnificat  are  treated 
in  a  devotional  and  liturgical  manner. 
Careful  regard  is  paid  to  the  text  and 
adherence  to  the  imitative  or  semi- 
polyphonic  style. 


We  regret  that  we  cannot  accord  a 
like  measure  of  praise  to  the  Ave 
Maria,  which  has  been  arranged  for 
soprano  or  tenor,  and  with  organ 
accompaniment,  by  L.  A.  Dobblestein. 
The  style  is  too  florid  for  the  litur- 
gical service,  being  adapted  more  to 
the  salon  than  to  the  church.  The 
ideal  is  musical  rather  than  devotional. 
The  music  is  not  fitted  to  the  text,  but 
the  text  is  mutilated  to  fit  the  music. 


Sous  la  Rafale  (Andre  Schmitz ; 
Paris,  Bloud  and  Gay)  is  a  war  book 
of  extraordinary  power,  though  it 
contains  nothing  but  a  simple   recital 
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of  the  author's  experiences  during  his 
service  in  the  army.  But  these  ex- 
periences are  thrilling  and  are  de- 
scribed in  a  very  realistic  manner. 
Nothing  more  is  needed  to  make  a 
book  interesting.  Nowhere  does  the 
writer  assume  the  pose  of  a  hero. 
What  he  has  done  is  what  every 
Frenchman  would  do  under  the  same 
circumstances.  This  attitude  is  re- 
freshing and  the  only  one  that  be- 
comes the  true  hero,  who  is  singu- 
larly opposed  to  being  lionized.  Ex- 
amples of  splendid  loyalty  and  mag- 
nificent devotion  occur  on  almost 
every  page.  A  particularly  fine  and 
rare  trait  of  the  author  is  that  he 
does  justice  also  to  the  enemy. 


Ceux  qui  saignent  (Adolphe  Rette ; 


Paris,  Bloud  et  Gay)  is  a  tribute  to 
the  wounded.  It  is  written  with  ex- 
quisite tenderness  and  profound 
human  sympathy.  It  brings  home  to 
one  the  horrors  of  the  war.  There 
is  little  to  relieve  the  gloom.  The 
monotony  of  the  harassing  details  is 
appalling.  Against  this  dark  back- 
ground, the  comforting  influence  ot 
religion  appears  bright  and  luminous, 
and  happily  the  author  of  these  sad 
pages  is  imbued  with  profound  relig- 
ious and  Christian  sentiments  which. 
buoy  up  his  spirits  in  the  horrors  that 
surround  him.  To  read  pages  like 
these  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  mind  and 
reconciles  one  to  the  minor  misfor- 
tunes that  befall  us  in  life ;  for  here 
misery  and  suffering  take  on  gigantic 
and  overwhelming  proportions. 


Books  IReceiveb. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

Convent  Life.  The  Meaning  of  a  Religious  Vocation.  By  Martin  J.  Scott, 
S.J.,  author  of  God  and  Myself,  The  Hand  of  God.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New- 
York.     1919.     Pp.  ix — 316.     Price,  $1.50;  $1.60  postpaid. 

Life  of  Blessed  Mary  Alacoque.  Religious  of  the  Visitation  at  Paray-le- 
Monial  (1647-1690).  By  Sister  Mary  Philip  of  the  Bar  Convent,  York.  Pref- 
ace by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Leeds.  London :  Sands  &  Co. ;  St.  Louis : 
B.  Herder  Book  Co.     1919.     Pp.  viii — 247.     Price,  $1.80  net. 

Da  Paray-le-Monial  a  Loublande.  Storia  e  Dottrina  del  Regno  del  S. 
Cuore  sulle  Nazione.  Sac.  Dottor  Adriano  Bernareggi,  Professore  nel  Semi- 
nario  Arcivescovile  di  Milano.  Societa  Editrice  Vita  e  Pensiero,  Milano.  I9I9- 
Pp.  223.     Prezzo,  2  L.  75. 

La  Divozione  al  S.  Cuore  di  Gesu.  La  sua  Dottrina  e  la  sua  Storia.  J.  V. 
Bainvel,  Professore  di  Teologia  all'Istituto  Cattolico  di  Parigi.  Societa  Edi- 
trice Vita  e  Pensiero,  Milano.     1919.    Pp.  xix — 564.     Prezzo,  6  L. 

Margherita  Maria  Alacoque.  La  Mistica  Sposa  del  Sacro  Cuore  di  Gesu. 
Di  Emilia  Henrion.  Con  Prefazione  di  fr.  Agostino  Gemelli,  O.F.M.  (Vol.  i 
della  collezione  Profili  di  Santi.)  Societa  Editrice  Vita  e  Pensiero,  Milano. 
1919.     Pp.  viii — 321.     Prezzo,  3  L. 

Apparitions  d'une  ame  du  Purgatoire  en  Bretagne.  Par  le  Vicomte 
Hippolyte  le  Gouvello.  Deuxieme  edition.  Pierre  Tequi,  Paris.  1919.  Pp.  50. 
Prix,  o  fr.  50. 

La  Vie  Religieuse.  Choix  de  Discours  et  de  Vetures  et  de  Professions. 
Recueillis  et  publics  par  le  chanoine  Millot,  Vicaire  General  de  Versailles. 
Pierre  Tequi,  Paris.  1919.  Pp.  354-  Prix,  3  fr.  50  (majoration  temporaire : 
30%). 

Vie  de  Sainte  Zite.    Patronne  et  modele  des  personnes  de  service.     Par  Mgr. 
Andre    Saint-Clair,    Protonotaire    Apostolique    ad    instar,    Chanoine    Titulai 
d'Annecy.     Pierre  Tequi,  Paris.     1919.     Pp.  xxviii— 89.     Prix,  i  fr. 
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Requiem  Mass  and  Burial  Service.  From  the  Missal  and  Ritual.  By 
John  J.  Wynne,  S.J.  The  Home  Press,  New  York.  1915.  Pp.  38.  Price, 
$0.05,  $0.15,  $0.30  or  $0.60,  according  to  binding. 

Rituale  Parvum  e  Rituale  Romano  aliisque  fontibus  authenticis  excerptum 
et  ad  usum  Cleri  Hibernici  accommodatum.  Cura  Rev.  J.  B.  O'Connell  (Sacerd. 
Dioec.  Dublin.).  Dublini :  apud  Editores  Jacobum  Duffy  &  Soc.  mcmxix. 
Pp.  viii — 383.     Price,  12/6  net. 

Cantica  Sacra  in  honorem  SS.  Sacramenti  ac  B.  M.  Virginis.  By  Edu- 
ardo  Bottigliero  (Opus  112).  T.  T.  B.  (Fischer  Edition,  No.  4629.)  J. 
Fischer  &  Brother,  New  York  and  Birmingham,  England.  19 19.  Pp.  24. 
Price :  Score,  $0.60 ;  voice  parts,  $0.40. 

Select  Chants.  Vol.  III.  Appendix  to  The  Choir  Manual.  Harmonized 
by  Fred  W.  Goodrich.  (Fischer  Edition,  No.  4589.)  J.  Fischer  &  Brother, 
New  York  and  Birmingham,  England.     19 19.     Pp.  26.     Price,  $0.60. 

Vespers  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Complete  with  Antiphons.  S.  A. 
T.  B.  By  Frederick  W.  Goodrich.  (Fischer  Edition,  No.  4500.)  J.  Fischer  & 
Brother,  New  York  and  Birmingham,  England.     1918.     Pp.  19.     Price,  $0.60. 

Latin  for  Sisters.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Breviary  Latin  for  Sisterhoods 
who  recite  the  Divine  Office  or  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  By 
Abbot  Vincent  Huber,  O.S.B.,  St.  Bede  Abbey,  Peru,  Illinois.  Archabbey  Press, 
Beatty,  Pa.     1919.     Pp.  142.     Price,  $0.50. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

The  Power  of  Dante.  By  C.  H.  Grandgent,  L.H.D.,  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Accademia  della  Crusca,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  Har- 
vard University.     Marshall  Jones  Co.,  Boston.     19 18.    Pp.  248.    Price,  $2.00  net. 
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THE  OANONIOAL  EELATION  OF  ORIENTAL  AND  LATIN 
SAOEAMENTAL  BITES. 

BEFORE  coming  to  the  principal  subject  of  this  article  we 
may  be  allowed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  field  in 
which  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  must  be  in 
harmony,  and  of  the  sphere  in  which  there  may  be  differences 
in  laws  and  practices. 

1.  Oriental  Catholics  are  subject  to  Pontifical  Constitutions 
touching  points  of  faith  or  Catholic  doctrine.  They  are  bound 
to  accept  all  dogmatic  definitions  of  general  councils,  held  after 
the  seventh,  namely  those  of  Florence,  Trent,  and  the  Vatican, 
the  bulla  Auctorem  Fidei  concerning  the  errors  of  the  Synod 
of  Pistoria,  the  bulla  Inefabilis  on  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
the  *'  Syllabus ",  pontifical  acts  concerning  Protestantism, 
Jansenism,  Liberalism,  Americanism,  the  condemnation  of 
propositions  made  directly  by  the  Popes  Or  by  the  Holy 
Office,  and  decisions  of  the  Biblical  Commission  when  they  are 
pontifically  approved. 

2.  Orientals  are  subject  to  Pontifical  Constitutions  when  by 
the  very  nature  of  these  documents  they  are  included  in  them, 
i.  e.  when  the  constitutions  remind  the  faithful  of  points  of 
divine  or  natural  right;  for  instance,  pontifical  acts  in  rela- 
tion to  secret  societies,  the  Constitution  Sacramentum  poeni- 
tentiae  on  the  absolution  of  an  accomplice,  the  decrees  con- 
cerning the  Mass  "  pro  populo  ",  the  decree  on  the  obligations 
of  Mass  intentions,  comfnunicatio  in  divinis,  the  decree  on 
the  conditions  for  gaining  indulgences,  frequent  Communion, 
altar  wine,  the  cremation  of  the  dead,  craniotomy,  and  the  rest. 

3.  They  are  subject,  also,  when,  although  the  matter  may  be 
of  a  purely  disciplinary  character,  they  are  expressly  named; 
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for  instance,  all  acts  concerning  Oriental  rites,  their  existence, 
the  prohibition  to  modify  them,  changes  of  rite,  rules  govern- 
ing episcopal  elections  in  some  communities,  liturgico-dis- 
ciplinary  decisions  concerning  Oriental  rites.  Orientals  may 
not  tamper  with  their  rites,  but  the  Pope  who  is  supreme  with 
regard  to  them  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  Latin  rite  may 
dispense  with  some  of  them,  or  regulate  them  according  to  his 
discretion.  Orientals  come  under  the  decrees  on  matrimonial 
cases,  promulgated  in  1883,  decrees  made  for  them  speciali 
modo. 

4.  They  are  likewise  subject  to  all  that  part  of  the  general 
law  of  the  Church  which  concerns  the  very  constitution  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  namely,  laws  governing  the  election  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  those  concerning  the  Roman  Curia  and 
the  Roman  Congregations.  In  practice  however  they  have 
little  to  do  with  many  of  them,  for  instance,  laws  concerning 
the  nunciatures,  apostolic  delegations. 

5.  The  Orientals  are  practically  independent  in  matters  that 
aie  purely  disciplinary,  provided  these  do  not  deal  with  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Church  in  general  and  Orientals  are 
not  explicitly  named  in  the  documents.  Such  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  the  disciplinary  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
if  the  decrees  themselves  have  not  been  incorporated  in  ap- 
proved Oriental  synods;  the  decree  Ne  temere  on  matrimony; 
the  decree  Auctis  admodum  on  the  admission  of  members  of 
religious  institutes  to  Holy  Orders;  prescriptions  of  a  disciplin- 
ary character  of  the  late  Pope  Pius  X — Acerho  nimis  on  the 
Catechism ;  Pascendi  on  the  Committee  of  Vigilance ;  the  de- 
cree A  remotissima  of  the  Consistorial  Congregation  on  the 
Visits  ad  limina,  etc.,  etc.^ 

Now  let  us  examine  in  detail  the  sacramental  laws  and 
practices  of  these  churches,  some  of  which  laws  and  practices 
go  back  to  very  remote  times  and  are  entitled  to  all  respect. 

Baptism. 

Baptism  is  administered  in  the  Oriental  Church  strictly 
speaking  by  immersion  and  according  to  the  following  formula  : 

1  These  items  of  information  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  Rev.  L.  Burlaton. 
Des  Sources  de  la  discipline  de  I'Eglise  Grecque  Melchite  (Jerusalem,  Ste.  Anne, 
1909),  pp.  99  ff. 
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*'  This  servant  of  Christ,  N is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 

Father,  etc."  No  baptismal  water  is  ever  prepared  ahead  of 
time,  as  it  is  with  us.  The  priest  generally  blesses  the  oil  of 
Catechumens  on  the  spot 

It  is  a  universally  known  fact  that  Baptism,  which  makes 
us  children  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  identifies  us  with  a 
specific  rite :  the  only  point  to  be  determined  is  in  what  Church 
the  Sacrament  is  to  be  administered.  Of  course,  no  doubt 
exists  when  the  father  and  mother  are  of  the  same  rite:  for 
the  child  is  then  baptized  in  the  Church  of  the  parents'  rite. 
There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  this  rule,  namely,  whenj 
there  is  no  priest  of  the  rite  of  the  parents  to  administer  the 
sacrament;  but  the  child  belongs,  nevertheless,  to  the  rite  of 
the  father,  the  casus  necessitatis  in  this  case  being  quite  dif- 
ferent from  a  change  of  rite.  This,  therefore,  need  not  he- 
considered.  If  the  parents  are  of  different  rites,  the  following- 
rule  must  be  observed :  The  practice  of  the  constituents  of  the- 
various  churches  must  determine  the  course  to  he  pursued.. 
I.  It  is  the  usage  among  the  Armenians  to  baptize  the  childreni 
in  the  father's  rite  (presuming  the  mother  to  be  of  a  different 
rite).  Such  is  the  case  also  with  the  Melchite,  the  Greek,, 
the  Maronite,  and  the  Bulgarian  Uniates.  2.  The  Syrian 
regulation  is  set  forth  in  an  article  of  the  Synod  of  Sharfeh, 
which  reads :  "  Sponsorum  qui  sunt  diversi  ritus  proles  ritum 
patris  necessario  sequitur  in  quo  nascitur:  nunquam  licet  earn 
in  ritu  matris  accenseri  etiamsi  mortuo  pat  re  eam  pepererit  aut 
ejus  pater  diu  fuerit  absens  ".^  3.  The  Copts  formulated  the 
same  rule  in  their  synod  held  in  Cairo  in  1898:  "  Conjugum 
qui  sunt  diversi  ritus  proles  ritui  patris  adscribenda  est  ita 
ut  nusquam  liceat  eam  in  ritum  matris  accenseri."  ^  4.  The 
Ruthenians  follow  the  so-called  '/  Concordia"  signed  in  1863 
by  their  Bishops  of  Lemberg  and  Przemysl,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Latin  Bishops  of  Lemberg,  Przemysl,  and  Tarnow,  on 
the  other.  The  Propaganda  approved  the  document  in  1863. 
The  regulations  are  as  follows:  (a)  Children  born  of  a  mixed 
marriage  (mixed  in  the  sense  of  rite)  shall  be  of  the  father's 
or  the  mother's  rite  according  to  their  sex.      (b)   Illegitimate 

2  Synodus  Sciarfensis  Syrorum,  anno  1888,  Rome  1897,  p.  55. 

^  Synodus  Alexandrina  Coptorum,  Romae  1899,  p.  60.  a 
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children  shall  follow  the  rite  of  their  mother,  (c)  If  the  father 
is  a  cleric  of  the  Ruthenian  Church,  all  the  children  shall 
follow  his  rite.*  5.  Finally,  the  I talo- Greeks  have  a  special 
regulation :  "  Proles  enim  sequi  omnino  debet  patris  ritum  si 
sit  Latinus."  ^  If  the  father  is  Greek  and  the  mother  Latin, 
the  children  may  be  baptized  in  either  rite. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  rule,  the  rite 
of  the  father  is  to  be  followed  by  the  children]  and  to  those 
who  may  object  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  I  talo- Greeks, 
we  would  point  out  that  these  people  are  not  strictly  speaking 
Orientals,  and  therefore  do  not  come  under  the  general  laws  of 
the  Eastern  Church;  consequently,  the  Bull  of  Benedict  XIV 
Et  si  pastoralis  (A.  D.  1742),  regulating  the  government  of 
the  Italo-Greeks,  is  not  to  be  extended  to  tho^  Orientals 
living  in  the  Orient. 

As  for  the  Ruthenians,  their  regulation  is  simply  a  com- 
promise, as  appears  from  the  following:  "  Proles  e  matrimonio 
mixti  ritus  progenitae  baptizentur  in  ritu  parentum  juxta 
sexum."  ® 

In  conclusion,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Propaganda, 
stated  as  follows :  *'  Filii  familiae  generatim  loquendo  baptizari 
et  educari  debent  in  ritu  patris."  "^ 

Confirmation. 

The  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  is  given  in  the  Oriental 
Church  in  a  way  absolutely  different  from  that  followed  in  the 
Latin  Church,  namely,  the  general  imposition  of  the  hand  is 
omitted  and,  after  having  invoked  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  special 
prayer,  the  minister  anoints  the  confirmand  with  the  Holy 
Chrism,  making  the  unctions  just  as  we  do  in  Extreme  Unction 
and,  in  addition,  one  on  the  forehead  and  one  on  the  chest, 
saying  meanwhile,  "The  sign  (or  seal)  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Generally  speaking.  Oriental  priests  are  delegated  to  con- 
firm children  immediately  after  baptism,  but  in  the  celebrated 
book  De  Syn.,^  Pope  Benedict  XIV  declares  that  Pope  Nicolas 

'*  Collectio   Lacensis,  Acta  et  Decreta  Conciliorum  Orientalium,   1876. 
bourg  in  Breisgau,  Vol.  II,  p.  564. 

6  Benedict  XIV,  Bullarium,  Prato  1847,  Vol.  I,  pp.  197-212. 

^Collect.,  No.  2024. 

■^  Analecta  Ecdesiastica,  Vol.  II,  p.  303. 

8  Lib.  VII,  ix.  No.  3  et  4,  Prato,  1845,  pp.  212  ff. 
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I  refused  that  power  to  the  priests  of  Bulgaria  and  that 
Innocent  IV  withdrew  it  from  the  priests  of  Cyprus.  Finally, 
Clement  VIII  laid  down  the  following  rule  in  an  instruction 
given  31  August,  1595,  to  those  Latin  bishops  who  had  under 
their  jurisdiction  Albanians  of  the  Greek  rite:  "  Presbyteri 
graeci  baptizatos  chrismate  in  fronte  non  consignent."  ® 

Among  the  Oriental  communities  which  have  a  regular 
hierarchy  the  Maronites  are  the  only  ones  who  have  relin- 
quished the  custom  of  having  Baptism  and  Confirmation  ad- 
ministered at  the  same  time  by  the  priest.  Only  the  bishops 
now  confirm  children.  **  Ne  simplices  sacerdotes  de  caetero 
praesumant  hoc  sacramentum  administrare."  ^* 

The  Ruthenians,  Greek  Melchites,  Syrians,  Copts,  Bul- 
garians, Armenians,  and  Chaldeans  have  continued  the  ancient 
practice  of  administering  these  two  sacraments  at  the  same  time. 

Suppose  an  Oriental  pastor  is  invited  to  baptize  a  child  be- 
longing to  the  Maronite  or  the  Latin  rite.  Would  he  be  at 
liberty  to  confirm  the  child  after  baptizing  him?  To  this 
question  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  has  an- 
swered: "  Les  pretres  Orientaux  authorises  a  administrer  le 
bapteme  aux  enfants  de  rite  latin  ne  peuvent  pas  les  confirmer 
comme  la  Saint  Siege  a  plusieurs  fois  formule  cette  grave 
defense,  les  eveques  Orientaux  sont  requis  de  veiller  a  ce  que 
leurs  pretres  n'administrent  pas  ce  sacrement  aux  sujets 
latins."  " 

Moreover,  this  prohibition  is  clearly  stated  in  the  synods  of 
the  different  Oriental  Catholic  communities:  Ruthenian  {Col- 
lect Lac,  p.  563)  ;  Coptic  {op.  cit.,  p.  59)  ;  Syrian  {id.,  p. 
54)  ;  Melchite  {Collect.  Lac,  p.  28). 

A  very  curious  question  is  presented  by  a  case  the  reverse 
of  the  foregoing,  namely,  when,  necessitatis  causa,  an  Oriental 
child  is  baptized  by  a  Latin  priest.  From  whom  shall  this 
child  receive  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  in  order  to  con- 
form to  his  rite,  from  a  priest  or  a  bishop  ?  The  laws  govern- 
ing this  matter  vary  with  the  different  communities:  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  Copts  it  is  the  bishop  who  must  confirm  the 

»  Collect.,  No.  664,  note. 

i<>  Collect.  Lac,  Mount  Lebanon  Synod,  1736,  Vol.  II,  p.  123. 

^^  R.  Souarn,  Memento  de  ThSologie  morale,  p.  46 ;  1907,  Paris,  Lecoffre. 
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child  that  was  not  confirmed  at  his  baptism/^  The  Melchites 
follow  the  same  rule/^  But  there  is  no  uniform  regulation. 
For  instance,  among  the  Syrians  the  child  is  taken  to  church 
to  receive  Confirmation,  but  the  text  of  the  synod  does  not 
mention  the  bishop/* 

Holy  Eucharist, 
i .  the  matter. 

For  the  validity  of  the  consecration  it  is  indifferent  whether 
leavened  or  unleavened  bread  is  used,  as  both  are  natural 
bread.  For  this  reason,  the  Council  of  Florence  decided  that 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  must  each  follow  its  own  usage, 
and  one  consecrating  with  matter  not  belonging  to  his  rite, 
while  doing  so  validly,  would  commit  a  grave  sin. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  the  majority  of  the 
Orientals  use  leavened  bread,  two  of  the  rites — Maronites  and 
Armenians — take  unleavened  bread. 

From  the  earliest  time  the  Holy  See  has  guarded  the  ancient 
and  venerable  forms  of  the  Oriental  liturgies  with  jealous  care, 
Benedict  XIV,  among  others,  having  been  the  vigilant  custo- 
dian of  the  time-honored  customs  of  the  Eastern  communities : 
and  the  mixture  of  one  rite  with  another  is  expressly  for- 
bidden by  canon  law.  "  This  mixture  of  rite  would  occur," 
says  Benedict  XIV,  **  if  a  Latin  priest  celebrated  with  leavened 
bread.  It  would  be  the  same  if  those  among  the  Orientals 
who  have  not  adopted  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  celebrated 
with  it.  .  .  .  The  same  confusion  would  exist  if  a  Latin  priest 
were  to  say  Mass  sometimes  in  the  Latin  rite,  and  sometimes 
in  the  Greek."  '" 

Since  the  time  of  Leo  XIII,  this  rule  has  been  somewhat 
modified  in  favor  of  the  Benedictine  Fathers  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  Greek  College  of  St.  Athanasius  in  Rome.  They  have 
the  privilege  of  saying  Mass  in  the  Greek  rite  while  they  are 
in  the  aforesaid  college.  The  general  rule,  however,  remains 
as  follows:  "Ad  mentem  of  Pope  Leo's  letter  to  Michael  Ceru- 

12  Cf.  Synodus  Copiorum,  No.  lo,  p.  80. 

18  Collect.  Lac,  VoL  II,  p.  531. 

'^^  Syn.  Sciarf.,  p.  75. 

IB  Bullar.,  Vol.  Ill,  2d,  p.  266,  Nos.  33-34. 
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larius,  every  one  has  the  right  to  say  Mass  according  to  his 
rite,  even  if  he  is  in  a  foreign  country."  ^^ 

2.    THE  MINISTER  AND  THE  COMMUNICANT. 

What  rite  must  be  followed  in  distributing  and  in  receiving 
Holy  Communion? 

What  was  said  above  with  regard  to  the  priest  who  celebrates 
obtains  also  for  the  faithful.  In  other  words,  they  must  re- 
ceive Holy  Communion  in  their  own  rite,  as  the  minister  must 
distribute  it  in  his.  This  principle  has  been  explained  so 
often  in  Pontifical  documents,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Roman 
Congregation,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it. 

By  its  very  nature,  however,  this  law  is  subject  to  exceptions. 
It  often  happens  that  Catholics  are  unable  to  go  to  their  re- 
spective churches  or,  at  least,  to  be  ministered  to  by  their  own 
priests.  They  are  then  obliged  to  receive  the  sacraments  in 
other  churches  and  from  the  hands  of  ministers  not  of  their  rite. 
To  solve  this  difficulty  Rome  has  enacted  several  laws.  On 
II  December,  1838,  the  following  questions  came  up  before  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda:  First:  May  one 
whose  rite  requires  leavened  bread,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Oriental  Ordinary  or  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  receive  Com- 
munion in  azymo,  and  vice  versa?  The  answer  was :  Negative 
ad  utramque  partem.  The  pastoral  instruction  of  Benedict 
XIV,  Eo  quamvis  tempore,  §  "  Neque  etiam  ",  is  to  be  strictly 
followed.  That  instruction  allows  Orientals  to  receive  Com- 
munion in  the  Latin  rite,  only  passim,  when  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  receive  it  in  their  own  rite.  SecoJtd:  Is  it  lawful  for 
Latin  missionaries  to  give  Holy  Communion  in  a^ymo  to  those 
who  use  leavened  bread?  In  answer  to  this  the  Propaganda 
quotes  the  instruction  of  1757  and  the  decree  of  the  Inquisition, 
1 72 1.  In  the  former  document  the  Sacred  Congregation  cen- 
sures the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Land  who  were  giving 
Communion  indiscriminately  to  all  Orientals,  the  rule  being 
to  distribute  it  in  subsidium.  The  Holy  Office  promulgated  the 
same  doctrine  in  1721.  Third:  If  a  Catholic  whose  rite  re- 
quires unleavened  bread  finds  himself  isolated  among  Catholics 
who  receive  Communion  in  fermentato,  or  vice  versa,  may  he 

i«  Lib.  VI,  No.  203. 
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receive  Communion  in  jermentato,  "  in  articulo  mortis  "  or 
"  ad  satisfaciendum  praecepto  paschali  "  ?  The  answer  was 
affirmative.  Those  who  use  leavened  bread  have  a  right  to 
the  unleavened  bread,  and  vice  versa;  concedantur  facultates.^"^ 

In  connexion  with  the  above,  the  Propaganda  was  asked  to 
pass  upon  the  following  question :  '*  Is  a  Maronite  or  an 
Armenian  priest  (who  uses  unleavened  bread)  allowed  to  give 
Communion  consecrated  according  to  the  Latin  rite?  "  "  Yes  ", 
was  the  answer;  "on  condition  that  the  priest  uses  the  lan- 
guage and  ceremonies  of  his  own  rite  " :  and  this  permission 
extended  to  those  places  where  the  Armenians  are  allowed  to 
receive  Communion  under  one  species.^ ^ 

The  conclusion  is  that  those  who  use  unleavened  bread  may 
not  receive  Holy  Communion  in  any  rite  not  using  it,  and  con- 
versely in  the  case  of  those  who  use  leavened  bread. 

Even  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  so  broad  in  many  respects  where 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Oriental  Churches  were  concerned, 
would  not  allow  Latins  to  receive  Communion  in  fermentatOy 
even  when  it  was  difficult  to  attend  their  own  church.  These 
are  the  words  of  the  great  Pontiff,  taken  from  the  Constitution 
Et  si  pastoraliSy  No.  12,  §  vi :  "  Ne  laici  autem  latini  com- 
munionem  a  graecis  presbyteris  sub  specie  fermentati  recipiant 
prohibemus  omnino  et  interdicimus."  In  conformity  with  this 
ruling,  the  Holy  Office  and  the  Propaganda  forbade  those  who 
used  unleavened  bread  to  receive  Communion  in  fermentato, 
save  in  two  cases:  as  Viaticum  and  in  fulfilment  of  Easter 
duty.^" 

On  1 8  August,  1893,  however,  the  Propaganda  issued  an  in- 
struction which  materially  modified  the  rigor  of  the  old  law. 
This  regulation  gives  full  permission  to  Orientals  and  Latins 
living  in  places  where  there  are  no  churches  or  priests  of  their 
own  rite  to  receive  Holy  Communion  in  any  rite,  provided  it 
be  Catholic,  and  this  simply  devotionis  causa.^^ 

In  article  II  of  the  Apostolic  Constitution  Orientalium 
Pope  Leo  XIII  gave  to  all  Catholics  who,  though  living  near 
a  church  of  their  own,  cannot  reach  it  easily,  the  faculty  to 

17  Collect.,  No.  700. 

18  CollecU  No.  704. 

i»  Collect.,  No.  735,  30  April,  1862. 

20  Analecta  Ecclesiastica,  Vol.  II,  p.  18.  * 
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receive  Holy  Communion  in  any  Catholic  church ;  but,  to  main- 
tain order,  the  following  rule  is  laid  down :  "  Verum  etiam 
ubi  propter  longinquitatem  ecclesiae  suae,  non  earn  possint 
nisi  cum  gravi  incommodo  adire:  de  quo  ordinarii  esto  judi- 
cium." ^^  Lastly  we  have  the  following  decree  which  settles 
the  question  of  the  Communion  in  different  rites. 

DE    SACRA    COMMUNIONE    PROMISCUO   RITU    SUSCIPIENDA   JUXTA    CON- 

STITUTIONEM    APOSTOLICAM    "  TRADITA    AB    ANTIQUIS  "  :   DIE 

14  SEPTEMBRIS,  A.  D.   1912. 

( 1 )  Sacris  promiscuo  ritu  operari  sacerdotibus  ne  liceat  propterea 
suae  quisque  Ecclesiae  ritu  Sacramentum  Corporis  Domini  confidant 
et  ministrent. 

(2)  Ubi  necessitas  urgeat,  nee  Sacerdos  diversi  ritus  adsit,  licebit 
Sacerdoti  Orientali,  qui  fermentato  utitur  ministrare  Eucharistiam 
consecratam  in  azymo,  vicissim  latino  aut  Orientali,  qui  utitur  azymo 
ministrare  in  fermentato :  at  suum  quisque  ritum  ministrandi  servabit. 

(3)  Omnibus  fidelibus  cujusvis  ritus  datur  facultas  ut,  pietatis 
causa,  Sacramentum  Eucharisticiun  quolibet  ritu  conf  ectum  suscipiant. 

(4)  Quisque  fidelium  praecepto  Communionis  paschalis  ita  satisfa- 
ciet  si  eam  sue  ritu  accipiat. 

( 5 )  Sanctum  Viaticum  moribundis  ritu  proprio  de  manibus  proprii 
parochi  accipiendum  est :  sed,  urgente  necessitate,  fas  esto  a  sacerdote 
quolibet  illud  accipere ;  qui  tamen  ritu  suo  ministrabit. 

VARIOUS  WAYS  OF  MINISTERING  HOLY  COMMUNION. 

Holy  Communion  is  given  to  the  faithful  under  both  species 
with  a  spoon  from  the  chalice  in  which  the  Sacred  Body  has 
already  been  mixed  with  the  Precious  Blood,  by  all  communi- 
ties known  as  Byzantine.  The  Uniate  Copts  do  likewise.  The 
Uniate  Syrians  practise  "  intinction  ",  i.  e.  the  communicants 
receive  the  Sacred  Body  "intincted"  (dipped)  into  the  Precious 
Blood.  This  is  for  the  lay  people.  The  deacon  and  subdeacon 
receive  Holy  Communion  according  to  the  Byzantine  style,  with 
a  spoon.  The  Chaldeans  also  follow  the  method  of  **  intinc- 
tion "  or  give  Communion  under  the  species  of  bread  alone. 
The  Armenians  and  the  Maronites,  who  are  the  only  Orientals 
who  use  unleavened  bread,  distribute  Communion  just  as  the 
Latins  do,  with  the  exception  that  they  give  the  "  intincted  " 
Sacred  Body  to  the  deacon  and  the  subdeacon. 

21  Analecta  Ecdesiasiica,  Vol.  II,  p.  483. 
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3.    THE  ANTIMENSION. 

The  antimension  is  a  consecrated  linen  holding  relics,  used 
in  the  Greek  Church  in  the  same  manner  as  our  portable  altar, 
and  in  the  rite  of  that  Church  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  as  the  consecrated  stone  containing 
relics  is  with  us. 

Pope  Benedict  XIV  forbade  the  Latins  to  consecrate  on  the 
antimension,^^  and  on  7  June,  1726,  the  Holy  Office  issued  the 
same  prohibition  when  it  refused  to  the  Latin  priests  permission 
to  say  Mass  in  a  Greek  church  on  an  antimension  in  place  of  a 
consecrated  stone,  although  the  applicants  cited  the  fact  that 
the  Greeks  were  at  liberty  to  say  Mass  on  the  sacred  stone  of 
the  Latins.  ''  Non  licere  '\  was  the  answer  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation.^^ 

In  1602  Pope  Clement  VIII  had  given  permission  to  Latin 
priests  to  say  Mass,  devotionis  causa,  on  the  altars  of  the 
Ruthenians,  with  chalices  and  sacred  vestments  belonging  to 
the  same  rite,  and  Pope  Benedict  XIV  confirmed  that  privilege, 
in  addition  to  which  he  allowed  the  Latin  priests  residing  in 
Poland  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  ex  causa  rationabili,  on  the 
antimension  of  the  Ruthenians.^* 

The  Concordia  between  the  Latin  and  Ruthenian  bishops  in 
Galicia  contains  an  article  which  states  that,  thanks  to  an  indult 
of  the  Holy  See,  the  priests  of  both  rites  are  at  liberty  to  say 
Mass  either  on  a  consecrated  stone  or  on  an  antimension.'^ 

The  decisions  just  quoted  seem  contradictory,  but  Benedict 
XIV  explains  why  he  permitted  the  Latin  priests  in  Poland 
to  do  what  he  forbade  to  the  priests  of  that  rite  living  in  Italy 
among  the  Italo-Greeks.  In  Italy,  where  there  were  numer- 
ous Latin  churches,  no  reason  existed  for  suspending  the  rule 
requiring  a  stone  altar  for  consecration;  but  conditions  were 
not  the  same  in  the  part  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  then  in- 
habited by  the  Ruthenians.^* 

May  a  Latin  priest  say  Mass  in  an  Oriental  church  and  an 
Oriental  priest  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  a  Latin  church?     As 

^^  Et  si  past  oralis.  Vol.  I,  p.  204,  No.  19. 

23  Collect.,  No.  827. 

2*  1751.     Builarium,  Prato  1847,  t.  Ill,  pars  I,  pp.  273,  274. 

25  Collect.  Lac,  t.  II,  p.  562. 

^Builarium,  Prato  1847,  t.  Ill,  pars  la,  pp.  273-274. 
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Benedict  XIV  says  in  his  Bull  Allatae  sunt,  there  is  no  inter- 
mixture of  rites  in  the  fact  that  a  Maronite,  an  Armenian,  or 
a  Greek,  for  a  just  reason,  says  Mass  or  performs  some  cere- 
mony in  a  Latin  church ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
no  violation  of  rule  for  a  Latin  priest  to  say  Mass  in  an 
Oriental  church.^^ 

Let  me  note  in  passing  that  no  bishop  has  the  power  to 
prevent  the  members  of  his  flock  from  attending  a  Catholic 
church  of  another  rite,  as  by  so  doing  they  satisfy  the  precept 
of  hearing  Mass. 

"  ORIENTALIUM  DIGNITAS  ". 

As  the  Eucharistic  matter  is  the  most  important  element  con- 
stituting the  rite,  it  seems  proper  that  the  chapter  on  the  Holy 
Eucharist  should  include  a  brief  survey  of  the  Orientalium 
Dignitas}^  And  to  those  who  may  think  that  Leo  XIII,  by 
publishing  the  document  referred  to,  made  an  innovation  in 
the  Canon  Law  concerning  the  Orientals,  we  would  point 
out  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

In  the  famous  Encyclical  of  Benedict  XIV,  Allatae  sunt 
(2  July,  1 755 ) ,  are  quoted  the  names  of  the  Popes  who  by  their 
regulations  proved  that  Rome  has  never  forgotten  the  vener- 
able and  ancient  churches  cut  off  from  the  See  of  Peter  by 
schism,  and  all  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  their  care  of 
the  Eastern  rites.^^  Following  is  a  list  of  the  pontiffs,  to- 
gether with  their  acts:  Innocent  III  (i  198-12 16)  ;  Honorius 
III  (1216-27)  ;  Innocent  IV  (1243-54)  ;  Alexander  IV  (1254- 
^i);  Gregory  X  (1271-76);  Nicholas  III  (1277-80); 
Eugenius  IV  (1431-47);  Leo  X  (1513-21);  Clement  VII 
(1423-34);  Pius  IV  (1559-65)- 

I  give  here  some  extracts  from  the  directions  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII  which  sum  up  the  whole  question:  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  decrees  which  have  been  so  widely  promulgated  by  our 
illustrious  predecessor  in  his  Bulla  Demandatam,  given  24 
December,  1743,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  remain  in  full  force. 
.  .  .  The  substance  of  this  letter  is  that  Latin  priests  who  are 
sent  solely  as  assistants  for  Oriental  patriarchs  and  bishops, 

2^  Id.,  t  III,  pars  2a,  p.  266. 

28  Analecta  Ecclesiastic  a,  t.  II,  p.  482. 

2»  Bullarium,  Prato  1847,  t.  Ill,  pars  la,  pp.  273,  274. 
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when  using  the  faculties  given  them,  must  carefully  avoid 
trespassing  on  the  jurisdiction  of  such  prelates  or  alienating 
their  subjects.  .  .  .  For  that  reason,  in  the  sight  of  God,  we 
believe  that  these  directions  should  be  published  and  sanc- 
tioned, which  is  hereby  done  by  virtue  of  our  Apostolic  au- 
thority, and  we  declare  that  henceforth  the  same  decrees  pro- 
mulgated in  the  beginning  in  favor  of  the  Melchite  Greeks 
shall  extend  to  all  the  faithful  belonging  to  any  of  the  Oriental 
rites."  ^*» 

Penance, 
i.  absolution. 

There  are  two  formulas  of  absolution :  first,  the  indicative, 
in  which  the  priest  declares  that  he  himself  remits  the  sin — 
"  I  absolve  thee  " ;  second,  the  deprecative  form,  wherein  the 
priest  asks  God  to  remit  the  sins  of  the  penitent — "  May  God 
forgive  thee  the  sins  thou  hast  confessed  ".  The  first  is  com- 
paratively new,  the  second  very  old.  The  first  formula  is  used 
in  the  Latin,  Syrian  and  Syro-Maronite,  Armenian,  Bul- 
garian, and  Ruthenian  rites.  The  second  is  used  by  the  Mel- 
chite Greeks,  the  United  Greeks,  and  the  Copts. 

In  his  instruction  of  31  August,  1595,  Super  aliquzbus 
ritibus  graecorum,  Pope  Clement  VIII  says  that  in  case  of 
necessity  Greek  Catholic  priests  may  absolve  Latins,  but  they 
are  obliged  to  use  the  formula  prescribed  by  the  Council  of 
Florence;  if  so  inclined,  they  may  afterward  recite  the  depre- 
cative formula.^^  Benedict  XIV  quotes  this  instruction  in  his 
Bull  Et  si  pastoralis.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
two  laws  were  enacted  for  the  Italo- Greeks,  whose  peculiar 
situation  as  Orientals  outside  the  Orient  makes  exclusive  legis- 
lation necessary.*^ 

The  supreme  authority  of  the  Holy  Office  solved  any  pos- 
sible doubt  about  this  question  when,  on  6  September,  1865, 
it  prescribed  for  the  Orientals  the  use  of  their  own  formula 

30  Translation  taken  from  the  work  L' Orient  et  Rome,  by  Father  Michel  of 
the  White  Fathers.     Paris:  Lecoffre,  1895,  pp.  xi-xv. 

31  Collect.  Lac,  t.  II,  p.  449. 

32  In  the  revised  Enchologion  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV  the  second  formula  was 
modified  for  the  special  use  of  the  Italo-Greeks  and  made  similar  to  the  Latin 
one — i.  e.  indicative. 
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even  in  absolving  Latins,  save  in  case  of  contrary  orders  issued 
from  Rome.** 

2.    CONFESSION  OF  PENITENT  OF  ONE  RITE  TO  CONFESSOR  OF 

ANOTHER. 

Holy  Church  has  always  accorded  entire  liberty  in  the 
selection  of  a  confessor,  so  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  rites 
in  case  of  confession.  In  1626  the  Holy  See  strictly  forbade 
Latin  bishops  to  interfere  with  their  Latin  subjects  who  desired 
a  Ruthenian  confessor,  and  vice  versa.  We  quote  this  decree : 
"  Non  debere  latinos  episcopos  prohibcre  subditis  suis,  ne  con- 
fessiones  faciant  cum  sacerdotibus  ruthenis  unitis  ab  Ordin- 
ariis  locorum  approbatis,  nee  e  contra  Episcopos  ruthenos  unitos 
subditos  suos  simili  prohibitione  ligare  ne  confessarios  latinos 
approbatos  ad  excipienda  peccata  sua  adeant."  ^ 

Matrimony. 

i.  marriages  between  latin  and  oriental  catholics. 

There  is  now  no  general  law  regulating  the  marriage  of  fhe 
faithful,  i.  e.  so  far  as  determining  whether  it  is  to  take  place 
in  the  groom's  or  the  bride's  rite.  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  his  last 
instruction,  Orientalium  Diffuitas,  simply  says  that  the  wife  is 
perfectly  free  to  adopt  her  husband's  Greek  or  Latin  rite ;  hence 
it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  here  the  various  laws  enacted  on 
that  subject  for  the  different  rites. 

(a)  Halo-Greeks.  The  marriage  between  a  Latin  husband 
and  a  Greek  wife  must  take  place  before  a  Latin  priest;  the 
marriage  between  a  Greek  husband  and  a  Latin  wife  may  take 
place,  according  to  the  husband's  desire,  before  a  Latin  or  a 
Greek  pastor.  After  marriage,  the  contracting  parties  may 
adhere  to  their  original  individual  rites.*^ 

(b)  Ruthenians  (in  Europe).  With  the  Ruthenians  there 
is  a  very  old  custom  according  to  which  the  pastor  of  the  wife 
hcis  a  right  to  bless  the  marriage.  This  law  must  therefore  be 
respected  even  if  the  contracting  parties  are  of  mixed  Latin 
and  Ruthenian  rites.  The  regulation,  however,  foresees  this 
case:  **  Nisi  ambo  sponsi  contrarium  petierint." 

S3  Collect.,  No.  983. 
3*  Collect.,  No.  929. 
3  5  £i  si  fastorcUis,  t.  XV,  p.  208,  No.  ».  .       ,        s-   • 
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For  the  observance  of  feast  days  and  fasts,  they  may  both 
follow  the  same  rite  after  an  understanding  with  the  Ordinary.^® 

(c)  Syrians,  If  the  contracting  parties  belong  to  different 
rites,  the  ceremony  must  be  performed  by  the  priest  of  the 
husband's  rite;  ''and  this",  says  the  regulation,  "because  of 
the  custom  followed  by  all  Oriental  communities''  ^"  When 
the  wife  prefers  to  keep  her  own  rite,  the  Holy  See  gives  her 
permission  to  follow  the  fasts  and  feasts  of  her  husband.  She 
is,  however,  supposed  to  be  under  her  own  pastor's  jurisdiction 
for  Paschal  Communion,  Viaticum,  and  Extreme  Unction. 

(d)  Copts.  If  the  contracting  parties  are  of  different  rites, 
the  sponsalia  and  the  marriage  must  be  blessed  by  the  husband's 
pastor.  If  the  wife  is  Copt  and  desires  to  retain  her  rite,  she 
will  be  subject  to  her  pastor's  jurisdiction  for  her  Easter  duty^ 
the  Viaticum,  and  Extreme  Unction.^^ 


•  We  see  now  that  in  Uniate  communities  it  is  the  rite  of  the 
husband  which  is  to  be  followed  in  the  marriage  ceremony; 
as  the  Synod  of  Sharfeh  says.  Such  is  the  universal  practice 
of  the  Orient.  This  must  be  true,  because  we  see  the  very  same 
usage  obtaining  among  the  Armenians  and  the  Melchites. 

If  the  Italo-Greeks  and  the  Ruthenians  have  different  cus- 
toms, it  is  because  the  former  are  very  near  to  the  Latin 
rite,  being  outside  the  Orient,  and  the  latter  are  intermingled 
with  the  Latins  on  the  border  line  of  the  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople. 

Of  their  own  accord  the  Ruthenians  in  Europe  adopted  to- 
ward 191 2^  the  Ne  temere  regulation,  and  the  same  thing  has 
been  done  by  them  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Paul  J.  Sandalgi. 

Curtis  Bay,  Maryland, 

3«  Collect.  Lac,  t.  II,  p.  564. 

87  Syn.  Sciarf.  Syrorum,  Romae,  1897,  p.  55. 

88  Syn.  Alexandrina  Coptorum,  Romae,  1899,  p.  60. 
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A  TEST  OF  GREED. 

A  SCIENTIST  wishing  to  find  out  the  nature  of  a  com- 
pound applies  a  chemical  test.  The  way  in  which  the 
substance  responds  to  the  test  reveals  its  nature. 

Is  there  anything  in  life  that  may  be  applied  as  a  test  to 
Creed  in  order  to  find  out  if  it  is  true? 

There  is.  A  true  creed  must  enable  a  man  to  meet  the 
eventualities  of  life  reasonably  and  beneficially.  Suffering 
and  death  are  part  of  every  life.  We  may  apply  these  in- 
evitable casualties  to  a  creed  as  a  test,  and  if  it  does  not  re- 
spond properly  we  may  reject  it  as  false. 

A  creed  that  is  true  must  have  at  least  the  quality  of  aiding 
man  to  face  his  appointed  career  rightly.  There  is  but  one 
creed  that  has  this  essential,  as  we  shall  show.  We  are  safe, 
therefore,  in  rejecting  all,  except  this  one,  as  false. 

A  wise  and  capable  man  does  not  make  a  thing  which  is 
unfit  for  its  purpose.  Much  less  would  an  all-wise  and  all- 
powerful  Creator  make  His  masterpiece  unfit  for  its  purpose. 
Man  is  that  masterpiece,  and  as  suffering  is  inevitable  in  his 
life,  he  must  be  equipped  for  it.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
face  affliction  as  a  necessary  calamity.  It  is  not  enough  that 
he  meet  it  stoically.  Sufferings  have  a  purpose  and  must  be 
met  in  a  purposeful  and  beneficial  way.  A  creed  that  does 
not  enable  man  to  so  meet  them  is  not  from  the  Creator  and 
can  not  be  true. 

A  creed  that  does  not  enable  man  to  meet  properly  the 
essentials  of  life  can  not  come  from  the  Author  of  life.  Other- 
wise the  Creator  would  be  setting  a  task  for  man  without  giving 
him  the  means  of  performing  it. 

Death  is  certainly  an  essential  casualty  of  life.  Every  man 
must  die.  Death  is  preceded  by  suffering.  This  suffering  may 
be  a  painful  illness  or  a  frightful  accident.  In  either  case 
suffering  and  death  are  part  of  every  life. 

To  meet  these  afflictions  stoically,  simply  because  there  is  no 
alternative,  is  not  to  meet  them  right.  God  did  not  make  His 
masterpiece  to  be  merely  an  endurance  machine.  There  is  a 
purpose  in  affliction.  A  true  creed  must  show  that  purpose 
and  enable  man  to  meet  affliction  beneficially. 
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There  is  but  one  creed  which  enables  man  to  meet  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  serenely  and  advantageously.  That  creed 
is  the  Christian  Creed.  Every  other  creed  either  fails  alto- 
gether in  presence  of  adversity  or  else  it  prescribes,  in  one 
form  or  another,  fatalism.  Rationalism,  Socialism,  and  all  the 
other  'isms  regard  afflictions  as  calamities  only.  Hence  they 
meet  them  as  inevitable  evils.  Their  only  remedy  is  desper- 
ation or  violence  or  cynicism. 

But  the  Christian  creed  enables  a  man  to  meet  these  hard- 
ships resignedly  and  hopefully  and  even  cheerfully  and  al- 
ways beneficially.  The  adherents  of  other  creeds  are  broken 
by  sorrow,  but  a  Christian  is  ennobled  by  it.  Of  course  there 
are  individual  exceptions  in  both  cases.  Certain  strong  char- 
acters among  non- Christians  rise  above  adverse  surroundings 
by  sheer  force  of  will;  but  it  is  an  endurance  test  at  best. 
Also  among  Christians,  certain  emotional  or  weak  persons 
succumb  to  affliction.  But  with  these  it  is  not  because  of  creed, 
but  in  spite  of  it. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  generality  of  mankind  as  influenced 
by  their  respective  creeds.  Thus  understood,  other  creeds,  be- 
sides the  Christian,  do  not  enable  mankind  to  face  the  issues 
of  life  hopefully  and  beneficially  when  those  issues  are  adverse, 
as  they  frequently  are  in  every  life. 

To  meet  the  afflictions  of  life  stoically  is  not  to  meet  them 
right.  That  makes  God  a  mere  tyrant.  Any  creed  that  does 
not  enable  man  to  meet  affliction  in  a  way  that  will  be  honor- 
able to  the  Author  and  Ruler  of  life  can  not  be  the  proper 
creed  for  man.  A  creed  that  shows  man  how  to  regard  his 
inevitable  suff'ering  as  a  potentiality  of  the  highest  good,  and 
enables  him  to  meet  it  in  a  hopeful  and  serene  manner  has  the 
divine  mark  on  it.  The  Christian  creed  does  that.  It  teaches 
mankind  that  suffering  may  be  productive  of  the  greatest  bliss. 

Brief  pain  that  ends  in  permanent  pleasure  is  not  pain. 
Death  that  ends  in  unending  life  is  not  death.  Christ,  with 
the  authority  of  God,  tells  His  followers  that  their  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy.  He  also  proclaims  that  death  will 
open  the  door  to  eternal  life.  Viewed  thus,  suffering  and 
death  are  not  merely  inevitable  evils,  but  the  means  of  in- 
calculable benefits. 
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Suffering  that  ends  beneficially  is  endured  hopefully  and 
cheerfully.  But  suffering  that  ends  in  nothing  but  worse  suf- 
fering hardens  and  embitters  the  victim.  That  is  just  the 
difference  between  the  Christian  Creed  which  is  God's  teach- 
ing, and  the  other  creeds  which  are  man's. 

Why  then  do  not  all  men  eagerly  accept  the  Christian 
Creed  ?  Because  man  wants  to  be  a  law  to  himself.  Christian- 
ity obliges  man  to  follow  not  his  own  will  but  God's.  A  man- 
made  creed  flatters  the  pride  of  man,  and  indulges  his  pas- 
sions. That  is  why  almost  any  creed  may  get  a  following. 
People  think  they  are  adopting  a  creed  when  in  reality  they 
are  endorsing  their  own  views.  But  the  Christian  Creed  de- 
mands absolute  acquiescence  regardless  of  personal  views.  In 
return  it  gives  man  an  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life  that 
makes  him  a  sure  victor.  It  gives  him  an  outlook  on  life  that 
is  hopeful,  cheerful,  beneficial  and,  above  all,  true. 

To  understand  this  better  let  us  examine  the  nature  of 
suffering.  Suffering  may  be  barren  or  productive.  Like  soil 
it  may  repay  the  effort  expended  on  it  or  it  may  not. 

Barren  suffering  is  suffering  only.  It  results  in  nothing  but 
pain.  It  produces  nothing  but  more  pain.  Cancer  pain  is 
barren  suffering.  It  produces  nothing,  but  leads  only  to  what 
is  worse.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  suffering  which  is 
productive.  A  man  in  pain  from  the  knitting  together  of  a 
fracture  endures  suffering  which  produces  a  sound  limb. 
Apart  from  religion,  the  cancer  sufferer  is  hopeless,  desperate, 
depressed.  But  the  man  with  the  fracture,  although  the  pain 
may  be  more  acute,  is  hopeful,  cheerful,  bright.  This  idea 
may  be  better  exemplified  by  contrasting  a  hospital  for  in- 
curables with  the  ordinary  hospital.  In  a  hospital  for  the  in- 
curable, although  every  fK>ssible  thing  is  done  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  patients,  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  depres- 
sion. The  patients  realize  that  they  are  doomed.  They  have 
no  prospect  for  recovery.     It  is  unproductive  suffering. 

In  an  ordinary  hospital,  on  the  contrary,  although  the  suf- 
fering is  more  intense,  there  is  a  joyous  spirit  prevailing  among 
the  patients.  They  are  hopeful  and  even  cheerful.  This  suf- 
fering is  productive.  They  realize  that  in  a  short  while  they 
will  be  restored  to  health.     The  outlook  for  them  is  bright. 
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We  do  not  mind  suffering  and  toil  if  they  result  beneficially. 
But  if  they  result  in  nothing,  they  become  unbearable,  or  bear- 
able by  compulsion. 

Suppose,  under  compulsion,  you  were  obliged  to  cultivate 
a  square  mile  of  the  barren  soil  of  the  Sahara  desert.  What 
a  cheerless,  desperate  task  it  would  be ! 

But  how  gladly  on  the  other  hand  would  you  work  just  as 
hard,  and  harder,  if  you  were  tilling  fertile  soil  and  the 
crops  were  all  to  be  yours ! 

Now  that  is  the  difference  which  the  Christian  Creed  makes 
in  the  struggle  of  life.  It  enables  you  to  meet  and  bear 
cheerfully  the  tasks  and  hardships  incident  to  life.  It  pre- 
sents  suffering  to  you  in  its  true  nature,  showing  that  pain 
and  death  may  be  productive  of  the  highest  good.  It  teaches 
you  how  to  make  the  warfare  of  life  end  in  a  glorious  victory. 
Rationalism,  Socialism,  and  all  the  other  man-made  'isms  lead 
nowhere  except  to  cynicism  or  desperation. 

The  Creator  of  man  never  made  him  for  that  destination. 

A  short  time  ago  I  met  a  young  man  just  returned  from 
overseas.  He  had  been  "  over  the  top  "  on  three  different  oc- 
casions. I  asked  him  how  he  felt  when  he  got  the  order  to 
charge  from  the  trenches.  His  reply  was  :  ''At  first  a  sensation 
of  faintness  took  possession  of  me.  My  whole  body  felt 
clammy.  But  that  was  over  in  a  few  seconds.  Then  a  feeling 
of  exultation  came.  I  realized  I  was  going  to  victory,  for  I 
knew  that  I  should  be  a  victor  on  that  field  or  a  victor  in  heaven. 
I  knew  I  was  carrying  out  orders  and  doing  my  duty."  That 
was  the  result  of  his  Christian  faith.  The  message  of  Christ 
to  His  followers  cheered  him  on,  "  He  who  loses  his  life  for  my 
sake  shall  find  it." 

Later  on  I  met  another  young  fellow  recently  returned  from 
abroad.  He,  too,  had  been  *'  over  the  top."  I  asked  him  the 
same  question.  "  Do  you  want  to  know  how  I  felt?  "  he  re- 
plied. "  Do  you  really  want  to  know  how  I  felt?  I  felt  just 
like  going  into  hell,"  Of  course  he  did  not  believe  in  heaven 
or  hell,  being  a  Socialist.  But  he  used  the  word  which  had 
for  him  the  darkest  outlook.  What  a  difference  between  his 
outlook  and  that  of  the  Christian ! 

A  true  creed  must  give  man  a  hopeful  outlook.  Otherwise 
the  Creator  is  a  Nero.     There  is  one  creed  that  gives  a  hopeful 
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outlook  on  life  and  gives  it  abundantly  and  to  every  class  of 
mankind  and  under  every  condition  of  life. 

By  test,  therefore,  of  the  acid  of  tribulation,  the  Christian 
Creed  stands  out  true.  By  the  same  test  the  other  creeds  fail. 
Now  more  than  ever  the  world  needs  the  true  creed. 

Martin  J.  Scott,  S.J. 

Boston,  Massachusetts, 
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II.  Disoiplinary  Training. 

Ideals. 

ALOW  estimate  of  the  obligations  of  the  priestly  state  is 
a  grievous  defect  in  a  candidate  for  the  seminary,  but 
it  is  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  true  vocation.  The 
boy  who  enters  the  preparatory  seminary  has  previously  served 
at  the  altar,  has  perhaps  lived  in  close  attendance  upon  the 
pastor,  who  has  inspired  him  with  the  active  desire  to  become 
a  priest.  Despite  the  sensitive  attention  of  youth,  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  never  seen  or  heard  anything  that  could  be 
deemed  out  of  place  in  the  representative  of  Christ,  he  may 
have  received  but  a  commonplace  impression  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  sacred  ministry,  far  below  that  which  God  de- 
mands of  His  "  alter  Christus ".  Priests,  as  men,  are  in- 
fluenced by  convention.  The  standards  of  the  pastoral  office 
have  largely  varied  in  different  places  and  at  different  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Things  which  would  be  con- 
sidered abuses  are  tolerated  by  reason  of  necessity;  the  toler- 
ation continues  when  the  necessity  ceases.  Thus  abuses  be- 
come the  practice,  which  invokes  custom  in  the  long  run  as  a 
legitimate  reason  for  their  existence. 

One  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Church  established  prepara- 
tory seminaries  was  to  raise  anew  the  apostolic  standard  of 
priestly  living,  at  a  time  when  the  clergy  were  openly  addicted 
to  simony,  lax  morals,  neglect  of  instruction,  and  a  rivalry  for 
worldly  honors.  These  had  led  to  defection  from  the  faith 
among  large  classes  of  the  people. 

To-day  the  Clergy  of  America,  as  of  most  English-speaking 
countries,  rightly  enjoy  the  reputation  of  a  singularly  active 
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missionary  zeal.  Within  the  last  century  they  have  wrought 
wonderful  changes  in  every  part  of  the  land,  changes  that 
bear  witness  to  the  Catholic  faith  of  priest  and  people,  by 
thousands  of  churches,  schools,  and  charitable  and  industrial 
institutions  under  religious  patronage.  But  the  aftermath  of 
the  sacrifices  made  to  produce  these  effects  shows  plain  signs  of 
a  new  spirit,  less  apostolic  because  it  can  glory  in  its  suc- 
cesses. These  successes  are  largely  of  a  material  nature  and 
invite  display  and  self-laudation.  First  needs  have  begotten 
the  habit  of  discoursing  on  money  where  once  was  preached 
the  peace  of  the  Beatitudes  that  extolled  humbleness  and 
poverty  and  the  way  of  the  cross.  These  themes  have,  though 
not  without  good  motive  at  the  outset,  become  secondary.  If 
we  broach  them  by  habit  as  subjects  to  be  preached,  we  do  so 
almost  as  if  it  were  cant  or  the  topics  were  those  of  a  past  age. 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  still  announced,  but  often  without  the 
spirit  that  gives  it  living  expression  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
Catholic,  such  as  was  the  case  in  the  ages  of  faith. 

We  clamor  for  success;  we  extol  it,  in  and  out  of  season, 
forgetting  that  it  is  not  the  essential  note  of  progress;  that 
Christ's  cause  and  the  world  are  antagonistic.  It  is  not  as- 
tonishing, then,  that  the  youth  enters  the  seminary  with  certain 
conventional  notions  of  position,  preferments,  emoluments, 
pleasures  and  comforts,  opposed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  evangelical  law  which  he  is  expected  to  profess  and  preach 
in  the  future.  Not  only  does  this  condition  give  him  a  wrong 
standard  to  begin  with,  in  directing  his  vocational  aspirations, 
but  it  creates  a  spirit  of  unreality,  of  cant  in  speech,  of  a  lack 
of  native  sincerity.  One  finds  these  dispositions  in  the  social 
world  with  its  artificial  standards  and  false  ideals,  where  i 
speech  takes  on  the  smooth  habit  that  conceals  the  truth  with 
an  outward  grace  begotten  of  constant  grooming.  Of  the] 
priest  who  adopts  these  standards  it  is  apt  to  make  a  whitedj 
sepulchre. 

The  educators  in  the  seminary,  if  they  would  be  true  to  theirj 
profession,  must  seek  to  enforce  recognition  and  maintenance! 
of  the  genuine  ideal,  of  the  true  standard  set  by  Christ  andj 
His  Church.  This  implies  not  so  much  a  rigid  censure  of] 
secular  influences,  as  rather  a  placing  before  the  boy  the  image] 
of  Christ  in  all  its  attractive  gentleness  of  the  Good  Shepherd. | 
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The  Model  of  the  priest  comes  without  scrip  or  purse  or  fine 
robes.  Only  for  the  service  of  the  temple  He  remembers  that 
His  Heavenly  Father  has  ordered  the  best  that  earth  with 
human  industry  can  produce.  He  is  humble  and  meek  and 
consorts  with  the  lowly;  yet  He  rebukes  the  pharisees  and 
proud  lawyers  to  their  faces.  He  bids  men  remember  that 
His  law  demands  the  banishment  of  any  thought  of  lust  for  a 
woman ;  yet  He  defends  and  forgives  the  penitent  adulteress  in 
the  most  gentle  way.  He  recommends  the  simplicity  of  the  dove, 
yet  bids  His  disciples  be  prudent  as  serpents  in  a  world  proud 
of  its  shrewd  civilization.  Money  was  the  one  corrupting  ele- 
ment that  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Sacred  College  over 
which  Christ  presided;  and  St.  Paul  at  a  later  date  will  not 
touch  nor  have  it  mixed  up  with  the  preaching  of  Christian 
truth  in  the  churches  of  which  he  laid  the  foundation,  though 
funds  must  have  been  scant  for  the  housing  and  decoration  of 
the  Eucharistic  Master.  So  "  Blessed  are  the  Poor  "  is  not 
merely  a  platonic  truth;  it  is  a  reality  which  goes  into  the 
building  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Flattery  of  the  rich,  dis- 
play of  vanity  in  the  labels  on  stained-glass  windows  and 
marble  columns  decorating  our  churches,  have  given  the  boy 
wrong  notions  of  the  aims  of  his  priestly  vocation,  and  it  is 
the  task  of  the  little  seminary  to  undo  and  supplant  this  false 
standard  of  pastoral  perfection. 

Formation  of  Habits. 

Ideals  rightly  set  forth  before  the  young  mind  beget  aspir- 
ations, motives,  and  that  sense  of  chivalry  and  honor  which  is 
the  strongest  asset  in  a  youth's  life.  The  first  acts,  however 
trifling  in  appearance  or  external  consequence,  which  follow 
upon  a  generous  impulse  in  the  boy,  are  of  immense  value  in 
the  formation  of  habits  and  subsequent  character.  A  few  drops 
of  water  trace  a  groove  in  the  hillside.  The  spring  running 
down  follows  that  line;  so  do  the  showers  from  heaven;  and 
the  waters  swell  and  gather  into  a  river  that  sweeps  along 
the  bed  through  forests,  deserts  and  meadows,  purifying,  fructi- 
fying, carrying  the  burdens  of  men.  Likewise  a  small  matter 
will  rouse  a  boy's  enthusiasm ;  and  there  is  a  wondrous  power 
in  the  temper  begotten  by  it.     From  it  derive  habits. 
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There  are  two  spheres  in  which  habits  must  be  developed 
in  the  youth  who  enters  the  preparatory  seminary.  They  com- 
prise the  physical  and  the  moral  order.  Outward  deportment 
should  correspond  to  or  at  least  indicate  the  inward  sense. 
The  slouching,  waddling,  swinging  or  swaggering  gait  of  a 
youth,  whether  he  be  cleric  or  layman,  suggests  lack  of  self- 
control  and  character,  though  it  may  be  nothing  more  than 
manner.  In  the  sanctuary  it  is  doubly  offensive  to  the  sense 
of  propriety.  What  we  desire  in  a  soldier  are  erectness,  a 
measured  step,  self-possession  and  prompt  response  to  military 
call.  These  qualities  enhance  our  respect  when  they  are  free 
from  any  trace  of  mechanical  slavishness  that  betokens  mere 
drilling,  such  as  is  given  to  the  animal  trained  for  circus  per- 
formances or  for  sport.  In  the  clerical  militia  they  indicate  the 
gift  of  superior  command  and  become  the  open-sesame  to  places 
and  with  persons  otherwise  inaccessible  to  him,  whatever  his 
virtue  or  his  mental  gifts  may  be.  Hence  drill,  gymnastics, 
roll-calls,  marching  exercises,  systematic  control  of  the  body, 
which  cure  what  are  known  as  '*  rubber-neck  ",  pumphandle 
swinging  of  the  arms,  shambling  walk,  rightly  constitute  part 
of  the  seminary  discipline. 

The  greater  import  however  of  these  exercises  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  become  means  to  an  inner  control  which  un- 
consciously follows  the  indications  of  outward  suggestion. 
They  are  connected  with  and  stimulate  the  sense  of  order,  clean- 
liness, punctuality,  obedience.  Their  habitual  practice  not 
only  promotes  physical  health,  but  eliminates  that  morbid 
tendency  to  magnify  the  bodily  ills  upon  which  a  want  of  ex- 
perience in  the  art  of  suffering  leads  him  to  concentrate  his 
mind  if  not  diverted  to  things  around  and  above  him.  Thus 
nearly  all  the  exercises  that  are  calculated  to  form  permanent 
habits  in  the  boy  are  operative  in  the  physical  and  the  moral 
or  spiritual  order  simultaneously.  Furthermore  they  are  so 
bound  up  in  a  common  root  that  the  cultivation  of  one  good 
habit  almost  always  implies  that  of  the  others.  If  for  the 
sake  of  control  we  were  to  classify  them  it  would  be  under 
the  following  heads : 

I.  Habits  of  order ^  by  which  the  boy  is  directed  to  have  a 
place  for  everything ;  a  time  for  everything.;  a  fixed  and  ap- 
proved method  for  doing  things.     To  this  end  the  various 
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domestic  appointments,  the  Horarium,  the  method  and  appor- 
tionment of  class  work,  in  other  words  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  forethought  of  the  superiors,  must  lead  the  way.  Here 
the  equipment  of  the  seminary  plays  an  imp>ortant  part  unless 
the  superior  in  charge  can  devise  means  to  supply  otherwise 
the  ordinary  aids  to  discipline  which  are  demanded  in  a  well 
organized  community  or  household. 

2.  With  order  goes  cleanliness.  Here  too  it  is  not  so  much 
what  the  boy  does  as  what  is  done  for  him,  that  is  of  value 
to  his  training.  If  we  insist  that  he  appear  always  neat  and 
clean  in  class,  in  the  dining  hall  and  in  chapel,  we  must  make 
it  possible  for  him  by  seeing  that  from  the  beginning  he  is 
supplied  with  the  necessary  outfit,  laundry,  dress  suit  and  play 
suit;  and  that  a  definite  time  be  assigned  for  "  cleaning  up  ", 
when  water,  soap,  shoe  brush  and  blacking,  are  at  his  com- 
mand. 

3.  With  the  advent  of  jockey  caps  and  sweaters  for  the 
ball-field  attached  to  the  seminary  there  has  come  also  an 
ignoring  of  the  sober  m.odes  of  dress  that  were  once  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  cleric.     Though  we  have  ceased  to 

,  wear  the  tonsure,  by  making  it  in  an  easily  forgotten  symbol  in 
the. liturgy,  we  are  still  held  to  the  clerical  costume.  Its 
power  to  save  the  wearer  from  what  is  unbecoming  in  out- 
ward conduct  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  public  officer's 
uniform.  He  who  is  entitled  to  it  dare  not  disgrace  it,  though 
he  should  be  inclined  to  disgrace  himself  if  he  had  not  that 
check  upon  his  responsibility.  The  clerical  dress  is  most 
attractive.  In  color  and  form  it  indicates  gentle  breeding 
and  the  man  of  sober  profession.  Strange  that  those  who 
are  privileged  to  wear  this  token  of  superior  mental  and  moral 
habits  will  be  tempted  to  exchange  it  for  the  worldly  attire 
that  favors  the  "  sport,"  the  man  of  ease  and  comfort.  The 
exchange  rarely  raises  the  estimate  of  the  public  for  the  wearer. 
When  the  soldier  or  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  or  an  academic 
judge  doffs  his  uniform,  we  at  once  experience  a  lessening  of  the 
influence  of  his  importance  as  representing  authority.  So  there 
is  an  element  of  permanent  power  touching  the  exercise  of  our 
office  that  is  often  involved  in  maintaining  a  care  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal dress.  With  the  boy  respect  for  the  clerical  calling  is  fos- 
tered by  insisting  upon  the  manner  of  dressing.     A  preference 
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for  secular  styles  of  clothes,  for  colored  ties  and  caps,  is  as 
much  to  be  discouraged  as  wearing  the  cap  or  hat  on  the  back 
or  side  of  one's  head.  It  betokens  a  levity  that  leads  to  bad 
manners,  though  it  may  not  indicate  lack  of  morals. 

4.  A  not  unimportant  feature  of  order  is  economy,  of  the 
right  sort.  I  mean  the  habit  of  conserving  instead  of  destroy- 
ing things,  especially  when  they  are  of  value.  The  greater 
number  of  applicants  to  the  seminary  are  from  humble  families. 
The  Church  desires  it  so;  because  the  poor  are  taught  more 
easily  those  virtues  which  the  priesthood  requires  than  the 
wealthy.  The  generosity  of  parents  is  in  no  proportion  to 
their  means,  as  a  rule.  Those  who  send  a  boy  to  the  semi- 
nary will  lavish  on  him  all  they  can  afford,  and  more,  where 
there  is  a  show  that  he  wants  it.  It  is  therefore  a  charity  to 
parents  if  the  boy  is  taught  to  restrain  his  needs,  to  economize 
in  all  proper  ways  and  prove  himself  a  true  disciple  of  the 
Master  who,  whilst  He  encouraged  thrift  in  His  apostles,  would 
have  them  be  modest  in  apparel  and  content  with  what  was 
offered  them  since  He  Himself  would  have  no  more.  If  the 
student  is  required  to  defray  the  main  expense  of  his  board 
and  tuition  during  the  years  when  his  vocation  is  being  tested, 
it  is  but  just  that  he  be  kept  from  indulging  any  thoughtless 
extravagance  which  would  make  unnecessary  demands  upon 
those  who  support  him. 

In  the  use  and  conservation  of  what  belongs  properly  to  the 
institution  the  boy  must  be  taught  to  exercise  that  respon- 
sibility which  later  on  is  to  prove  itself  in  properly  administer- 
ing what  belongs  to  the  Church.  All  this  is  self-evident,  but 
it  needs  particularly  to  be  taken  account  of  in  the  training  of 
the  boy  while  he  is  in  the  preparatory  seminary. 

5.  The  happiest  dispositions  in  the  priesthood  are  found 
among  the  men  who,  having  abundance  of  zvork  to  do,  find 
themselves  possessed  of  a  habit  which  makes  them  enjoy  it. 
"  Labor  ipse  voluptas  "  is  but  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  poet 
Menander's  famous  verse,  **  Only  strenuous  labor  begets  abid- 
ing happiness  ".  The  habit  of  industry  is  often  the  result  of 
natural  disposition;  a  certain  toxin  in  the  blood  makes  rest 
difficult.  But  it  is  also  the  effect  of  training.  In  any  case  it  is 
a  preservative  from  many  diseases  of  mind  and  body  to  which 
the  life  of  a  priest  is  peculiarly  exposed.     Where  the  habit  of 
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industry  directs  the  instincts  and  talents  of  the  boy,  his  time 
is  always  employed  in  activities  of  practical  usefulness.  He 
may  'be  taught  to  use  his  talents  and  tastes  in  his  recreations 
as  well  as  in  his  studies.  Cardinal  Mercier  attributes  his  sin- 
gular attainments  in  ecclesiastical  administration  to  the  fact 
that  his  early  teachers  made"  him  obey,  work,  and  dare.  None 
of  these  things  implies  the  necessity  of  drudgery.  On  the  con- 
trary a  great  deal  of  freedom  may  be  allowed  to  a  boy  with- 
out detriment  to  the  habit  of  order,  industry,  and  initiative. 
Even  the  habit  of  manual  labor  is  not  to  be  underestimated, 
if  it  be  made  clear  to  the  boy  that  it  serves  some  useful  pur- 
pose apart  from  any  desire  to  exploit  his  service  as  a  menial. 
To  serve  is  indeed  an  honor  and  must  ever  remain  the  watch- 
word of  the  minister  of  Christ,  but  it  is  a  voluntary  service 
that  takes  no  account  of  earthly  gain  or  ambition. 

6.  There  are  two  other  habits  to  which  the  young  student 
must  be  formed,  and  which  concern  his  heart.  One  is  the 
habit  of  reverence;  the  other  the  habit  of  devotion.  They 
supplement  each  other.  If  I  were  asked  what  is  the  most  de- 
sirable trait  in  a  candidate  for  the  priesthood,  or  in  the  priest 
himself,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  the  disposition  of  rever- 
ence. It  is  not  without  reason  that  by  a  universal  consent  men 
address  the  clergy  with  the  title  of  "  Reverend  '\  If  it  means 
that  he  is  to  be  revered,  it  does  so  only  because  he  is  supposed 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  represent  man's  duty  of  reverence  to 
God.  Our  whole  confidence  responds  to  a  minister  at  the  altar 
who  bears  reverence  in  his  deportment,  tone  of  voice,  aspect. 
It  is  not  a  thing  easily  counterfeited  or  assumed.  The  differ- 
ence is  felt,  if  not  always  seen.  But  to  be  so  it  must  come 
with  childhood,  and  be  preserved  through  boyhood  and  youth. 
Then  it  acquires  the  mien  of  modesty,  of  deference  to  author- 
ity, of  that  spiritual  self-restraint  which  controls  because  it 
yields  with  the  authority  of  God.  It  is  necessary  to  guard 
it,  albeit  it  is  a  gift  where  there  is  a  vocation,  because  the 
temptation  to  be  independent  is  a  common  danger  to  all  boys 
when  they  approach  the  threshold  of  self-reliance  that  leads 
to  manhood. 

The  habit  of  reverence  toward  God,  toward  holy  things,  to- 
ward men,  is  nourished  and  enlivened  by  habitual  practices  of 
devotion.     The  theory  that  a  boy  is  to  be  left  to  his  own  dis- 
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cretion  in  the  matter  of  prayer  or  the  choice  of  objects  that 
appeal  to  his' piety,  is  correct  only  in  so  far  as  it  appeals  to 
his  generosity.  He  needs  to  be  taught  that  there  are  definite 
times  and  methods  of  prayer.  So  was  it  directed  in  the  Leviti- 
cal  ordinances  of  old,  and  the  canonical  hours  are  the  worship 
of  all  ages.  It  would  be  unwise,  of  course,  to  overtax  a 
boy's  strength  or  natural  disposition  for  freedom  of  movement. 
To  multiply  objects  of  devotion  beyond  those  approved  by  the 
Church  is  not  piety,  but  variety.  Devotion  is  begotten  much 
more  by  definite  exercise,  with  due  moderation,  than  by  emo- 
tional appeals  to  a  sense  of  freedom. 

These  then  are  the  chief  habits  in  which  the  youth  is  to  be 
trained:  order,  cleanliness,  economy  on  the  one  hand;  work, 
reverence,  and  piety,  on  the  other. 

Correction  of  Faults. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  first  step  toward  perfection  to  which 
a  cleric,  like  every  one  else,  must  aspire,  should  begin  with  the 
purgative  process  of  correcting  one's  faults ;  and  that  then  only 
can  we  safely  begin  the  exercise  of  cultivating  contrary  habits. 
Logically  that  is  the  right  way.  Practically,  the  cultivation  of 
good  habits  destroys  the  faults  in  the  soul.  A  malarial  swamp 
is  robbed  of  its  noxious  exhalations  by  the  planting  in  it  of 
eucalyptus  trees.  The  poison  is  absorbed  and  turned  into  nutri- 
tive elements.  The  energy  of  the  boy  combats  faults  with  the 
same  wholeheartedness  with  which  he  commits  them,  as  soon 
as  he  is  made  conscious  of  the  duty  to  do  so. 

With  this  in  view  those  who  are  to  guide  and  correct  him 
must  first  have  observed  him.  The  superior  of  the  preparatory 
seminary  who  does  not  know  his  boys,  is  absolutely  useless  in 
their  education.     If  ignorance  is  bliss  it  is  not  so  here. 

There  is  no  quality  of  fault  that  ever  implies  a  total  want  of 
vocation.  So  long  as  the  boy  shows  a  disposition  to  change,  to 
improve,  to  be  corrected,  so  long  is  he  entitled  to  be  trusted 
as  likely  to  persevere  and  become  a  good  priest.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  faults,  not  of  those  mental  or  physical  defects  which  at 
times  assume  a  moral  significance,  and  which  debar  a  boy  at 
the  outset  from  the  priesthood  though  they  may  be  discovered 
only  after  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  seminary. 
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To  discover  the  faults  of  a  boy  to  his  superiors  and  to  him- 
self he  must  be  given  free  play  to  show  them.  Severity  of 
punishment  w^hen  they  are  discovered  is  almost  always  a  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  the  educator.  So  is  absolute  indulgence  of 
them.  Many  faults  correct  themselves  spontaneously  in  a  boy ; 
or  they  are  corrected  by  his  companions.  But  they  must  be 
definitely  scored  to  his  perception  as  things  reprehensible.  The 
tolerance  that  bears  with  them  is  in  itself  a  remedy  that  re- 
moves them,  so  long  as  it  does  not  leave  the  impression  that  a 
fault  is  of  no  account  and  need  not  be  corrected. 

Development  of  Will  Power. 

Taking  for  granted  that  through  the  direction  and  super- 
vision in  the  seminary  the  boy  is  made  cognizant  of  the  aims 
he  must  pursue  and  of  the  means  that  are  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal to  attain  these  aims,  it  remains  that  the  habits  to  which 
he  is  being  trained  by  daily  exercise  become  permanent  so  as 
to  strengthen  the  will  toward  the  pursuit  of  all  that  is  high 
and  noble  in  the  career  to  which  he  aspires.  There  is  in  most 
arts  some  one  trick  or  practice  that  leads  to  the  perfect  exercise 
of  them.  The  art  of  acquiring  will  power  which  makes  for 
character  is  supposed  by  ascetical  writers  and  by  men  who 
propose  to  teach  the  ways  of  success  in  life,  to  be  gained  chiefly 
from  repetition  of  definite  acts  until  they  become  a  sort  of 
second  nature.  The  rule  of  the  seminary  provides  for  such 
repetition  since  it  constitutes  the  routine  of  community  life. 
But  habit,  such  as  comes  from  repetition,  of  itself  does  not 
beget  strength  of  character;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  make  a 
slave  of  the  individual.  It  needs  the  animating  influx  of 
conscious  cooperation,  a  prompt  readiness  to  move  in  the 
direction  to  which  the  command  of  a  leader  calls. 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  boy  who  aspires  to  the  priesthood 
there  is  one  thing  that  elicits  this  element  of  cooperation  whence 
arises  a  silent  and  constant  training  of  the  will  power.  That 
one  thing  is  the  sense  of  the  importance  of  punctuality.  The 
reveille  that  wakens  the  soldier  has  an  exhilarating  charm 
for  the  boy  scout.  A  similar  enthusiasm  must  be  communi- 
cated to  the  seminarian  from  the  beginning,  to  make  him  alert 
in  responding  to  any  call  of  duty  at  any  moment.  To  rise 
with  alacrity,  to  impose  silence  upon  himself  the  moment  he 
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hears  the  signal,  to  step  into  rank  at  the  instant  the  formation 
of  lines  is  called,  to  answer  to  the  sound  of  his  name  in  class 
or  at  any  other  function — these  are  the  quiet  but  animating 
motors  that  beget  spontaneous  control  of  the  faculties,  and 
develop  the  management  of  the  will  and  the  formation  of  a 
corresponding  character.  Two  things  are  necessary  for  effect- 
ing this  result :  first,  a  continuous  inculcation  of  the  importance 
of  punctuality  in  all  matters  of  external  duty;  secondly,  fre- 
quent exposition  of  the  degrading  effect  of  obedience  to  the 
eyes  only  of  the  superior.  Time  service  belongs  to  slaves. 
The  boy  who  enters  the  seminary  enters  as  a  knight.  To  be 
found  repeatedly  shirking  duty,  acting  the  slacker,  is  to  incur 
public  disgrace.  The  sensitiveness  of  few  boys  can  stand  that 
test.  The  effect  of  punctuality  is  apt  to  be  permanent  unless 
the  superior  himself  is  a  slacker  by  example.  Against  this 
latter  force  there  is  unfortunately  no  educational  principle  to 
safeguard  a  boy. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  the  admirable  influence  of 
the  discipline  of  silence,  the  cultivation  of  manliness  and  mutual 
service,  etc.,  but  if  the  few  points  upon  which  emphasis  has 
been  here  laid  be  carried  out  under  a  superior  who  appreciates 
them  himself  and  manifests  their  conviction  in  his  own  life, 
all  that  is  desired  to  make  the  boy  a  promising  candidate  for 
the  higher  seminary  will  be  accomplished. 

Recreations. 

A  boy  needs  abundant  opportunity  for  recreation.  Even 
when  his  power  of  endurance  shows  no  weakening,  it  must 
be  taken  for  granted  that  youthful  enthusiasm  calls  forth 
a  spendthrift  energy  for  which  compensation  needs  to  be  made. 
The  boy  is  still  growing.  Overmuch  use  of  any  one  faculty 
of  mind  or  body,  but  especially  of  body,  is  apt  to  cause  a  stunt- 
ing that  affects  the  other  faculties. 

But  recreation  has  its  definite  educational  purpose  in  the 
boy,  and  is  different  from  that  of  the  man,  who  gains  rest 
by  merely  diverting  his  faculties.  Physical  exercise,  mental 
development,  especially  through  the  habit  of  observation,  the 
directing  of  philanthropic  instincts  into  ways  of  usefulness 
and  charity,  the  fashioning  of  tastes — all  this  enters  into  a 
boy's  recreation  and  needs  supervision  and  direction.     Playing 
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ball  serves  only  the  general  purpose,  though  it  is  the  sport  to 
which  boys  take  most  in  these  days,  following  their  elders. 
Besides  this  there  are  botanical  excursions  in  which  the  physi- 
cal organism  is  moderately  exercised,  while  the  mind  is  em- 
ployed and  useful  knowledge  is  gathered  during  play.  A  love 
and  appreciation  of  nature's  gifts,  the  poetry  for  the  soul,  the 
medicinal  and  nutritive  qualities  of  plant  life  for  the  body, 
furnish  the  future  priest  with  suggestions  for  a  thousand  use- 
ful diversions.  Again  there  are  dramatic  performances,  not 
merely  for  the  winter  evenings,  but  for  outdoor  and  summer 
exercise,  that  serve  voice  culture  and  manners,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  history  and  of  other  wisdom,  if  rightly  used.  Why 
we  should  be  given  to  the  alternatives  in  most  cases  of  selecting 
plays  from  Shakespeare  or  of  producing  all  sorts  of  inane  and 
farcical  stuff  under  the  name  of  "  plays  "  for  the  young  semi- 
narists is  not  easily  explained,  unless  that  it  is  the  old  story 
of  "  custom  '*  and  "  they  all  do  it ". 

There  is  every  opportunity,  and  there  are  very  good  reasons 
why  we  should  teach  the  chief  lessons  of  useful  history.  Biblical 
as  well  as  national,  or  epoch-making  events  like  the  Crusades, 
through  the  medium  of  dramatic  presentation.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  objected  that  we  have  not  the  material.  Let  us  make  it.  It 
may  not  be  as  perfect  as  the  classics,  to  which  we  have  re- 
course as  if  they  were  the  sole  fountains  of  correct  expression ; 
but  it  will  be  much  more  helpful  to  the  boy.  Let  us  give  him 
a  play  that  makes  him  realize  the  virtues  of  the  patriarchs  of 
the  Bible,  or  the  lives  of  heroic  saints  who  were  also  human 
and  to  whom  he  is  taught  to  look  as  to  models.  It  will  be 
easier  and  more  in  harmony  with  his  sacred  calling  than  to  ex- 
pect him  to  learn  virtue  from  Buckingham  and  Queen  Cather- 
ine by  contrasting  it  with  the  viciousness  of  Henry  VIII  and 
of  Wolsey. 

Then,  too,  why  should  there  not  be  more  Latin  plays  or 
Greek  plays,  composed  for  a  purpose,  instead  of  imitating  the 
denaturalized  models  which  pagan  universities  of  our  day  af- 
fect to  reproduce?.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  adapt  things  to  the 
purpose  for  which  we  propose  to  use  them. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  about  the  art  of  music  as  cultivated 
in  the  seminary.  Why  must  the  boy  repeat  the  amorous 
clamor  of  lovers  of  the  "  Celeste  Aida  ",  when  he  has  every 
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reason  to  disavow  in  his  own  life  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
them?  Here  is  a  field  for  the  talent  of  poets,  priests,  and  eccles- 
iastical artists,  that  calls  for  cultivation  and  promises  the  rich- 
est possible  harvest.  For  if  we  can  inculcate  a  right  spirit  and 
true  and  elevated  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  our  young  semi- 
narians, they  will  be  able  as  priests  to  bring  about  those  re- 
forms which  have  become  the  despair  of  all  lovers  of  the  truly 
Beautiful  that  reflects  the  Divine. 

Age  for  Admission. 
At  what  age  should  a  boy  be  admitted  to  the  preparatory 
seminary?  The  Council  of  Trent  mentions  the  age  of  twelve. 
In  general  it  marks  the  period  in  a  boy's  life  when  he  begins 
to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  clear  notion  of  what 
pertains  to  duty,  and  an  awakening  of  the  desire  to  choose  a 
career.  With  the  American  boy  it  is  the  age  when  character 
manifests  its  first  formative  tendencies.  Very  quickly  after 
that  he  shows  tenacity  in  maintaining  preconceived  notions, 
sets  definite  values  upon  things  and  persons,  learns  the  art  of 
hiding  his  sentiments,  and  becomes  less  scrupulous  in  indulg- 
ing his  inclinations.  With  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  is  apt  to  show 
a  sense  of  independence,  a  disinclination  to  be  guided,  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  "  honor "  which  in  reality  is  incipient 
self-assertion  and  pride.  He  becomes  less  impressionable,  more 
difficult  to  correct  and  to  change.  That  tells  plainly  enough 
how  wisely  the  Church  counsels  when  she  suggests  the  age  of 
twelve  for  entrance  to  the  Preparatory  Seminary. 

[to  be  continued] 


SAINT  JEBOME,  HIS  LETTERS,  AND  SOME  OF  HIS  ORITIOS. 

OUT  of  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  personal 
letters  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  Vallarsi  and  Migne  editions 
of  his  works,  thirty-six  at  least  are  addressed  to  women.  These 
thirty-six  letters  contain  some  of  the  most  valued  points  of  in- 
formation about  Jerome's  life  and  life  work.  They  reveal 
character  and  temperament  as  only  informal  conversations,, 
the  daily  expressions  of  mutual  trust,  of  friendship,  affection, 
feeling,  can  reveal  the  habits  of  mind,  the  heart,  the  soul  of  a 
man.  They  tell  us  something  also  of  the  standard  of  life,  the 
practical  ideals,  the  studies,  the  mental  culture,  the  literary 
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recreations  of  Christian  women,  the  mothers  and  sisters  and 
wives  of  that  century  which  has  given  to  the  Church  and  to 
history  men  like  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Basil,  the  two  Gregorys, 
Chrysostom,  the  two  Cyrils,  and  Jerome  himself. 

In  the  notice  of  his  own  written  works,  De  Viris  Illustribus 
(cap.  cxxxv),  Jerome  describes  some  at  least  of  these  letters 
written  for  the  guidance  of  a  community  or  associates  of  ascetic 
life  during  his  residence  at  Rome,  A.  D.  381  to  385:  Ad 
Marcellam  Epistolarum  Librum  Unum.  The  letters  to  Paula 
and  Eustochium,  mother  and  daughter,  are  given  as  another 
distinct  collection  kept  probably  in  their  convent  home  at 
Bethlehem :  "  Epistolarum  autem  ad  Paulam  et  Eustochium, 
quia  quotidie  scribuntur,  incertus  est  numerus." 

While  it  does  not  appear  from  the  letters  to  Marcella  and 
her  associates  that  these  ladies  followed  the  regular  observance 
and  exercises  of  modern  convent  life,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there 
was  a  real  community  spirit  of  Christian  restraint  in  following 
the  Counsels  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  assembled  daily,  or  fre- 
quently at  any  rate,  for  the  study  of  problems  in  Scripture, 
and  for  conference  on  the  aims  and  practices  of  Christian 
asceticism,  and  that  the  life  and  observance  of  this  community 
were  taken  later  to  be  the  model  on  which  Jerome,  with  Paula 
and  Eustochium,  formed  the  convents  and  monastic  com- 
munities at  Bethlehem. 

Suburbanus  ager  vobis  pro  monasterio  fuit,  et  rus  electum  pro  soli- 
tudine.  Multoque  ita  vixistis  tempore,  ut  ex  imitatione  vestra  et 
conversatione  multanim  gauderemus  Romam  factam  Jerosolymam. 
Crebra  virginum  monasteria,  monachorum  innumerabilis  multitude; 
ut  pro  f requentia  servientium  Deo,  quod  prius  ignominiae  fuerat,  esset 
postea  gloriae.^ 


From  what  remains  now  of  this  Roman  correspondence  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  familiar  interchange  of  notes,  rather 
than  letters,  questions  and  answers  occasioned  by  problems  in 
the  study  of  the  Scripture  and  its  Hebrew  text,  and  tokens  of 
esteem  and  mutual  confidence  between  the  master  and  his  pupils, 
between  the  priest,  ascetic  and  savant,  and  these  earnest,  eager 

I  Christian  women,  students  of  the  literature  and  the  meaning 
of  the  Bible.     Jerome  describes  this  correspondence  and  its 
1  Epist.  ad  Principiam,  CXXVII,  n.  8. 
I 
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later  continuance  after  he  had  settled  at  Bethlehem  in  this 
same  letter  to  Principia,  cited  above,  written  probably  more 
than  twenty  years  after  he  had  left  Rome  in  385. 

Interim  absentiam  nostri  mutuis  solebamur  alloquiis  [he  says] 
et  quod  came  non  poteramus,  spiritu  reddebamus:  semper  obviare 
epistolis,  superare  officiis,  salutationibus  praevenire.  Non  multum 
perdebat  absentia,  quae  iugibus  sibi  Litteris  iungebatur. 

In  this  same  letter  Jerome  tells  also  how  he  came  first  to  be 
introduced  into  this  circle  of  ascetic  women,  who  commanded 
wealth,  rank,  and  position  in  the  empire,  and  were  now  follow- 
ing the  Counsels  of  Christ  in  the  self-discipline  of  a  higher  life. 
The  letter  is  a  short  memoir  of  Marcella  addressed  to  Principia, 
one  of  her  former  companions  and  associates.  It  recounts 
briefly  many  points  which  we  find  in  detail  in  the  earlier  letters 
and  notes  written  during  Jerome's  residence  at  Rome. 

Incidentally  Jerome  refers  in  this  letter  to  the  influence  of 
Athanasius,  the  exiled  champion  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  on  the 
development,  the  ideals,  and  the  practices  of  ascetic  life  in  the 
Church  of  the  West.  When,  in  340,  driven  from  his  metropoli- 
tan see  for  the  second  time  by  the  scheming  and  intrigue  of 
Arian  bishops  and  court  favorites,  Athanasius  came  to  Rome 
to  state  his  case  and  place  his  cause  in  the  hands  of  Pope  Julius, 
he  brought  with  him  the  love  of  monastic  life  and  discipline, 
the  training  of  his  own  early  days,  the  sketch  also  which  he 
had  written  of  the  life  of  St.  Antony,  the  patriarch  of  hermit 
life  in  Egypt,  and  the  story  of  Pachomius  and  the  monasteries 
of  the  upper  Nile  where  communities  of  men  and  women  fol- 
lowed his  Rule.  These  principles  of  asceticism,  the  spirit  of 
restraint  and  generous  Christian  sacrifice  had  won  the  hearts 
of  some  of  the  noblest,  most  refined  ladies  of  Rome.  They 
chose  the  Counsels  of  the  Gospel  and  made  them  the  practical 
ideals  of  life  and  social  influence.  And  now,  when  Jerome 
came  to  Rome,  they  made  themselves  his  pupils,  students  under 
his  guidance  of  the  literature  and  the  meaning  of  the  Bible. 
They  became  his  trusted  and  truest  friends,  his  correspondents 
for  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  the  financial  and  moral 
support  of  thirty-five  years  of  literary  work  at  Bethlehem. 

Jerome  had  left  his  first  monastic   retreat  in  the  Syrian 
desert  probably  in  379.     He  had  spent  about  five  years  there  in 
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solitude,  manual  labor,  and  study.  There  he  first  learned  the 
elements  of  Hebrew,  and  acquired  a  usable  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  taught  by  one 
of  the  brethren  of  the  monastery.^  He  was  ordained  priest  at 
Antioch  by  Paulinus,  one  of  the  three  claimants  to  the  see,  was 
present  in  Constantinople  during  the  stormy  days  of  the  second 
General  Council  (381),  and  reached  Rome  in  company  with 
two  bishops  of  the  East,  Paulinus,  who  had  ordained  him,  and 
Epiphanius  of  Cypress,  probably  before  the  end  of  the  year  381. 
When  Jerome  tells  of  his  feelings  of  reverence,  and  reluc- 
tance to  mingle  with  the  elite  of  Roman  society — ''  Cum  .  .  . 
verecunde  nobilium  feminarum  oculos  declinarem  '* — ^he  is 
hardly  advertising  himself,  his  shyness,  or  humility.  It  seems 
to  be  the  simple  confession  of  a  man  more  used  to  silent  study 
and  the  companionship  of  books  than  the  conventional  forms 
of  Roman  life. 

And  as  I  then  [Jerome  writes  to  Principia]  was  considered  to  have 
some  repute  in  the  study  of  Scripture,  she  [Marcella],  whenever  she 
met  me,  had  some  question  to  be  answered,  and  shd  would  not  be  put 
off  with  half  an  answer.  She  would  present  the  problem  as  she  saw 
it,  a  difficulty  to  be  explained,  not  for  love  of  dispute,  but  to  know  its 
solution.  I  hardly  dare  tell  what  gifts  of  mind,  what  virtue,  what  a 
pure  life,  what  saintliness  I  found  in  her.  It  would  only  renew  youj 
sorrow.  It  would  make  you  feel  over  again  what  a  treasure  you  have 
lost.  I  will  say  only  this :  that  whatever  I  had  gathered  by  long 
study,  what  had  come  to  me  by  thought  and  meditation  as  second 
nature  ("in  naturam  versum"),  that  she  learned  and  mastered  and 
made  her  own;  so  that  after  my  leaving  [Rome]  if  any  question 
arose  on  a  point  of  Scripture,  they  would  go  to  her  for  its  solution 
("ad  illam  judicem  pergeretur  " ) .  And  as  she  was  strong  in  the 
virtue  of  prudence,  and  understood  what  is  fitting,  as  philosophers  say, 
TO  TrpcTTov,  the  propriety  of  what  you  do,  she  would  so  temper  her 
answers  as  not  to  claim  for  herself  what  she  had  really  made  her  own. 
But  she  would  either  cite  me  or  some  one  else  as  authority  for  what 
she  said.  Thus  while  actually  teaching  she  showed  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  a  pupil. ^ 

-  "  Cuidam  fratri,  qui  ex  Hebraeis  crediderat,  me  in  disciplinam  dedi ;  ut 
post  Quintiliani  acumina,  Ciceronis  fluvios,  gravitatem  Frontonis  et  levitatem 
Plinii,  alphabetam  discerem,  et  stridentia  anhelantiaque  verba  meditarer." — 
(Epist.  cxxv,  n.  12.) 

3  Epist,  CXXVII,  n.  7. 
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This  unstudied  and  vivid  description  of  both  pupil  and 
master,  of  the  lady  ascetic  and  student  of  the  Bible  in  its 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin  text,  and  her  teacher  and  guide  in 
the  spiritual  life  and  classical  thought  of  Christian  and  pre- 
Christian  literature,  hardly  squares  with  the  view  of  some 
writers  who  have  made  Jerome  the  chief  patron  of  reaction 
and  ignorance,  responsible  largely  for  the  failures  of  literature. 
and  learning  in  the  middle  ages.  The  reader,  if  he  has  a 
taste  for  the  grotesque,  may  compare  the  picture  which  Jerome 
has  drawn  here  with  the  caricatures  of  Christian  asceticism 
which  will  be  found  in  Lecky's  History  of  European  Morals^ 
chap.  4,  or  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  37. 

It  cannot  be  fair  criticism  surely  to  pick  out  one  chance 
sentence  from  the  tomes  of  St.  Jerome,  a  man  whose  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  study,  thought,  teaching,  and  writing,  and 
imagine,  or  invite  others  to  imagine  that  we  have  there,  in  one 
random  thought,  the  measure  of  the  man,  the  gage  of  his 
character  and  genius. 

There  is  an  instance  of  this  sort  in  the  History  of  European 
Morals,  where  Mr.  Lecky  has  built  about  forty  pages  of 
censure  on  Christian  asceticism  round  a  mere  passing  allusion 
of  St.  Jerome — ''  Monachus  non  habet  doctoris,  sed  plan- 
gentis  officium  "  {Contra  Viffilantium,  cap.  xv.).  This  sen- 
tence as  it  stands  in  the  context  has  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  general  theme  and  the  object  of  the  treatise  against 
Vigilantius.  As  an  index  to  Jerome's  genius  and  tempera- 
ment, and  therefore  to  his  influence  as  a  thinker  and  writer, 
it  would  be,  I  believe,  more  fair  to  quote  his  words  in  the  same 
chapter :  "  Si  omnes  tecum  fatui  sunt,  sapiens  quis  esse  poterit," 
or  again  above  in  chapter  six :  ''  Tu  vigilans  dormis,  et  dor- 
miens  scribis,  et  proponis  mihi  librum  apocryphum  ". 

Aside  from  the  testimony  of  the  volumes  of  Jerome's  written 
works,  the  standing  proof  of  his  power  and  worth  as  a  teacher, 
which  show  that  for  him  at  least  the  monastic  life  was  no  bar 
to  the  "  officium  doctoris  ",  these  short  notes  of  familiar  cor- 
respondence give  us  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  man,  as  far 
as  a  man  can  be  known,  from  his  daily  conversations  with 
friends,  from  the  confidential  exchange  of  thoughts  and  im- 
pressions on  the  events  and  problems  of  the  day. 
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It  was  during  this  stay  of  less  than  four  years  at  Rome  that 
Jerome  began  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  uniform,  stand- 
ard Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  which  was  finished  finally  more 
than  twenty  years  later  at  Bethlehem.  The  correction  of  the 
New  Testament  was  undertaken  at  the  Pope's  own  suggestion, 
or  by  his  request*  Then  a  first  attempt  was  made  at  a  cor- 
rected Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  harmonizing  the  various 
existing  Latin  texts  with  the  Septuagint,  and  marking  varia- 
tions of  language  and  construction. 

The  three  versions  of  the  Psalms  made  by  St.  Jerome,  one  at 
Rome,  at  this  time,  the  other  two  later  on  at  Bethlehem,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Vallarsi  edition  of  his  works  (Venice,  1735)  — 
the  ''Roman"  and  the  ''Galilean"  (now  our  Vulgate)  in. 
parallel  columns  with  variations  marked,  in  tom.  x,  col.  107- 
430.  The  third,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  with  explanatory 
preface  addressed  to  Sophronius,  is  in  tom.  ix,  col.  1 159-1292. 
One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  correcting  the  text  of  the  Psalter, 
by  reason  of  its  use  in  the  Liturgy  and  ecclesiastical  chant,  is  a 
point  of  interest  and  worthy  of  note  as  stated  by  Jerome  him- 
self in  Letter  CVI,  nn.  12  and  46 : 

Et  nos  emendantes  olim  Psalterium,  ubicumque  sensus  idem  est, 
veterum  interpretum  consuetudinem  mutare  noluimus,  ne  nimia  novi- 
tate  lectoris  studium  terreremus.  .  .  .  Perspicuum  est  sic  psallendum 
ut  nos  interpretati  sumus;  et  tamen  sciendum  quid  Hebraica  Veritas 
habeat.  Hoc  enim  quod  septuaginta  transtulenint  propter  vetustatem 
in  ecclesiis  decantandum  est;  et  illud  ab  eruditis  sciendum  propter 
notitiam  Scripturanun. 

The  attitude  of  Jerome  to  his  critics  in  the  long  work  of 
translating,  revising,  and  correcting  the  Bible  text  is  seen 
probably  to  a  better  advantage  in  these  personal  letters  to 
friends  than  in  formal  prologues  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
his  work  in  individual  books  of  the  Bible.  In  these  letters, 
speaking  in  confidence  to  those  who  knew  him  personally,  and 
knew  the  worth  of  his  work,  he  lets  us  see  what  he  thought  of 
men  and  learning.     There  we  see  what  he  thought  of  habitual 

*  "  Novum  opus  facere  me  cogis  ex  veteri :  ut  post  exemplaria  Scripturarum 
toto  orbe  dispersa  quasi  quidem  arbiter  sedeam;  et,  quia  inter  se  variant,  quae 
sint  ilia  quae  cum  graeca  consentiant  veritate  discernam.  Pius  labor,  sed  peri- 
culosa  praesumptio  judicare  de  caeteris,  ipsum  ab  omnibus  judicandum." — 
Praefatio  in  qtiattuor  Evangelistas  ad  Damasum. 
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fault-finders.  There  we  find  the  persevering  virtues  of  the 
saint,  and  the  little  things  which  tease  the  spirit  and  try  the 
heart  of  a  man,  the  tests  of  patience  and  endurance.  There 
are  expressed  the  sentiments,  the  feelings,  the  keen  sense  of 
humor  of  one  whom  we  fesl  to  be  a  real  brother  in  human 
frailty,  in  bearing  the  troubles  of  life,  in  chafing  occasionally 
under  the  burden  of  trial. 

It  may  be  that  a  man  is  surer  of  sympathy  in  speaking  or 
writing  to  a  woman,  it  may  be  that  Jerome  has  the  gift  of 
seldom,  if  ever,  using  language  to  conceal  his  thoughts ;  what- 
ever the  explanation  psychologically,  the  fact  is  that  these 
letters  to  the  women  whom  he  had  taught,  and  learned  to  es- 
teem and  venerate  for  their  life  of  Christian  restraint,  are,  I 
believe,  without  a  parallel  as  plain  expressions  of  Jerome's 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Whether  he  blames  or  approves,  we 
are  quite  sure,  when  we  read  and  reflect,  that  we  have  the 
thought,  the  mind  of  the  man.  We  can  hardly  mistake  his 
meaning  or  the  impulses  of  his  sensitive  but  generous  nature. 

There  is  a  fair  example  of  this  in  what  was  probably  the 
very  first  unfavorable  criticism  of  his  work  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, assured  as  it  was  of  the  patronage  and  approval  of  the 
Pope.  Jerome  is  writing  to  Marcella,  and  through  her  to  the 
ladies  associated  in  the  study  of  Scripture  under  his  direction. 
He  had  just  written  two  short  notes,  aids  to  memory  evidently, 
for  the  same  women  on  the  ten  Hebrew  names  of  God  and 
some  untranslated  Hebrew  words  of  the  Old  Testament.  He 
says: 

After  my  former  letter,  in  which  I  reviewed  briefly  the  meaning  of 
some  Hebrew  words,  it  was  reported  to  me,  when  I  hardly  expected 
it,  that  some  meddling  individuals  are  busy  censuring  me  for  daring 
to  correct  some  things  in  the  Gospel  records,  correcting,  they  say,  the 
authority  of  our  Fathers  and  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  whole  world. 
On  my  own  right  I  could  have  passed  over  their  noise  in  silence  (for 
it  is  a  waste  of  energy  to  play  the  lyre  for  an  ass) .  But  in  order  that 
they  charge  us  not,  as  they  are  wont  to  do,  with  a  vain  sense  of  our 
own  superior  excellence,  let  them  have  their  answer.  I  have  not  been 
so  dull  of  understanding,  so  crude  and  simple-headed  (which  they 
take  to  be  the  sole  mark  of  sanctity,  saying  that  they  are  disciples  of 
Fishermen,  as  if  the  quality  of  ignorance  assured  them  of  the  char- 
acter of  saints) — I  am  not  so  void  of  intelligence  as  to  believe  that 
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the  Lord's  words  need  to  be  corrected,  or  that  they  (the  records  of 
them)  are  not  inspired.  But  I  have  tried  to  remove  the  errors  of  the 
Latin  codices,  errors  v^hich  are  undeniable  from  the  very  fact  of 
variations  in  different  copies  of  the  text.  I  have  tried  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  norm  of  the  Greek  original,  from  which  they  cannot  deny 
all  were  formerly  translated.  If  this  offends  them,  let  them  drink 
the  muddied  streams  in  preference  to  the  pure  waters  of  the  source. 
Let  them,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  reject,  if  they  will,  the  prudence 
which  guides  them  hunting  birds  in  the  woods,  and  shell  fish  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  ...  I  know  that  when  you  read  this  you  will  knit 
your  brows,  and  begin  to  fear  that  my  freedom  of  speech  may  be  again 
the  seeding  place  of  more  trouble ;  and,  if  you  could,  you  would  put 
your  finger  on  my  lips  and  forbid  me  to  speak  out  what  others  are 
not  ashamed  to  do.^ 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  from  the  general  tone  of  this  letter  that 
Jerome  dreads  something  more  than  the  mere  triumph  of 
sophistry  in  the  methods  of  hi§  critics,  more  than  the  shallow 
reasoning  of  arguments  for  the  veneration  of  antiquity,  vi^hich 
were  striking  at  his  reputation  and  discounting  the  critical  value 
of  his  work.  Such  methods  must  ultimately  fail,  and  in  time 
sj>ell  out  their  own  defeat.  Jerome's  unsparing  exposure  of 
the  manners  and  ways  of  some  ease-loving  members  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  unspiritual  and  un-ascetic  habits  of  fakirs  of 
the  monastic  life,  in  his  treatise  on  the  virginity  of  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God  against  Helvidius,  and  in  parts  of  the  letter  to 
Eustochium  on  perseverance  in  the  Virgin  Life,  had  made  him 
unpopular  among  a  party  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  city,  a  party, 
not  very  strong  perhaps,  but  strong  enough,  and  unscrupulous 
enough  to  make  a  noise  over  his  work;  and  through  him  to 
reach  the  honor  of  his  friends,  his  pupils,  the  ladies  of  refine- 
ment and  influence  who  were  the  lifelong  patrons  of  his  work 
for  Christian  literature  and  ascetic  ideals  in  the  Church.  He 
had  been  blamed  as  a  rigorist,  and  made  to  feel  that  he  had 
lost  his  right  to  popular  esteem — "  Unum  miser  locutus,  quod 
virgines  saepius  deberent  cum  mulieribus  esse  quam  cum  mas- 
culis,  totiusque  oculos  urbis  offendi,  cunctorumque  digitis 
notor."  *  This  appears  to  have  been  the  real  peril  which 
merits  Jerome's  scathing  retort  and  his  appeal  to  humor — ; 
• — the  menace  to  the  fair  name  and  the  future  efficiency  of 

^  Epist.,  XXVII,  1-2.  «  Loco  ^tato,  n.  2. 
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ascetic  life  in  the  Church.  He  dreads  the  triumph  of  lower 
ideals,  and  it  is  the  unspiritual  religion  which  he  holds  up  to 
view  when  he  makes  fun  at  the  expense  of  its  heroes. 

Jerome  has  been  blamed  for  hard  language  and  the  wordy- 
abuse  of  his  enemies  in  these  letters  to  gentle  Christian  ladies. 
Even  the  editors  of  Smith  and  Wace,  a  standard  work  of 
Christian  biography,  have  allowed  it  to  stand  on  record  that 
these  letters  show  ''  of  what  scurrility  this  great  man  could  be 
capable  ".  I  have  no  wish  to  canonize  the  language  of  St. 
Jerome,  but  out  of  sheer  justice  to  the  man  we  can,  and  we 
ought,  I  think,  to  note  a  wide  difference  between  Jerome's 
style,  his  temper  and  his  humor  and  the  unreadable  coarseness 
of  some  of  the  pre-Christian  and  post- Christian  "  classics  ". 
Between  Jerome's  "  hard  hits  "  and  personal  thrusts  and  the 
scurrilous  verbiage  which  was  meant  to  popularize  the  religion 
of  the  "  reform  "  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  is  a  difference 
of  quality  and  kind.  John  Bale  and  Luther  and  the  authors  of 
the  Epistolae  Virorum  Obscurorum  are  garrulous  for  the  love 
of  talk.  Too  often  there  is  moral  filth  for  filth's  sake.  There 
is  much  that  we  are  ashamed  to  read,  dare  not  print,  a  dis- 
grace to  the  men,  the  motives  and  the  movement  which  in- 
spired it.  In  Jerome  we  discern  undoubtedly  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  quick  wit,  the  logic  of  irony  which  hammers  its  sub- 
ject, strikes  home,  hits  hard  and  wounds.  But  the  wound, 
he  reminds  his  reader,  is  meant  to  cure.  It  is  the  wound  of  the 
surgeon,  not  the  assassin;  the  scalpel,  not  the  stiletto.  His 
words  are  sharp  and  cutting,  but  hardly  leave  the  taste  of 
bitterness  or  venom.  They  amuse,  but  never  poison  the  mind 
of  a  reader.  We  can  translate  the  worst  that  Jerome  has  said, 
I  believe,  with  no  apologies,  without  a  blush  or  sense  of  shame. 

I  shall  try  to  give  a  fair  translation  of  what  has  been  called 
Jerome's  abuse  of  Onasus.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Marcella, 
and  is  evidently  an  answer  to  what  had  been  reported  to  him  as 
the  wise  criticism  of  his  work  in  Rome  and  his  censure  of  low 
standards  of  spirituality  and  loose  morals  in  the  city. 

He  opens  the  letter  with  the  admonition  that  "  surgeons  are 
thought  to  be  cruel,  and  they  have  hardened  themselves.  Or 
is  it  perhaps  not  hard  to  have  no  feeling  for  the  wounds  of 
other  men,  to  apply  the  cutting  steel  to  flesh  that  is  dead, 
not  to  shrink  when  curing  what  he  feels  who  suffers  the  pain, 
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and  to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy?  So  is  nature  bent  that  the 
truth  is  become  distasteful  and  vicious  habits  soothing."  St. 
Jerome  cites  here  the  experience  of  the  Prophets  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  4:  16 
"  '  I  have  become  your  enemy  by  speaking  the  plain  truth  ' — 
It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  we  also,  laying  bare  the  in- 
veterate vices  of  sin,  have  incurred  the  unfriendly  feeling  of 
many.  I  am  ready  to  cut  a  scabby  nose,  let  the  scrofulous  in- 
dividual fear  ("  timeat  qui  strumosus  est").  I  have  decided 
to  quiet  a  chattering  little  blackbird;  must  he  think  therefore 
that  he  is  the  noisome  crow?  Is  there  only  one  man  in  Rome 
with  a  repulsively  deformed  nose?  Is  Onasus  of  Segesta  the 
only  one  whose  words  are  meaningless,  whose  cheeks  puff  out 
like  bladders  full  of  wind?  I  have  said  that  certain  individ- 
uals have  risen  to  questionable  dignity  by  unfair  means,  by 
falsehood  and  perjury.  What  is  that  to  you  so  long  as  you 
are  sure  of  your  own  innocence?  I  have  laughed  at  the  pleader 
who  has  not  a  client;  I  have  made  fun  of  eloquence  which  is 
valued  at  a  farthing  (quadrante  dignam  eloquentiam  nare 
subsanno).  How  does  that  hurt  you,  conscious  of  the  force 
of  your  words?  I  have  blamed  priests  who  are  acting  like 
money  changers.  Why  does  that  anger  you  who  have  the 
command  of  wealth  ?  I  have  tried  to  keep  old  Vulcan  shut  in 
by  his  own  fires.  Are  you  his  guest,  or  so  near  to  him  that 
you  must  try  to  save  his  shrines  from  the  burning?  I  have 
chosen  to  laugh  at  scarecrows  and  bats  and  owls  and  monsters 
of  the  Nile :  and  you  have  taken  all  that  I  have  said  as  point- 
ing at  yourself.  Whatever  vice  I  jab  with  the  point  of  my 
pen,  you  cry  out  that  it  means  you.  You  haul  me  into  court, 
charge  me  as  being  a  satirist,  when  I  am  writing  plain  prose. 
.  .  .  However,  I  will  give  you  a  bit  of  advice  by  which  im- 
pressions about  you  may  be  improved — Don't  let  the  nose  on 
your  face  be  seen ;  don't  let  your  voice  be  heard  in  speech- 
making.  In  this  way  it  will  appear  that  you  are  both  hand- 
some and  eloquent."  ^ 

We  feel,  probably,  like  pitying  this  poor  Onasus.  But  we 
are  hardly  more  tenderhearted  than  St.  Jerome,  who  has  told 
us  that  the  popular  estimate  of  a  surgeon's  reputation  is  not 
much  to  be  envied.     Besides,  it  is  evident  from  the  text  of 

"  Epist.  ad  Marcellam,  XL,  n.  2. 
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the  letter  that  Onasus  has  somehow  succeeded  in  irraking  a 
fool  of  himself.  He  has  compromised  with  conscience  and 
sincerity  in  blaming  the  work  and  influence  of  Jerome.  Jerome 
simply  holds  up  facts.  See  what  you  have  done.  See  what 
you  are.  Think  over  again  what  you  have  said.  This  is 
Jerome's  method.  It  is  Jerome's  power,  peculiar  and  quite  un- 
usual, to  handle  men  and  facts  and  ideas  in  the  concrete. 
Jerome  does  not  make  long  apologies.  He  draws  no  arguments 
from  artificial  logic.  When  he  reasons,  or  asks  us  to  reason 
with  him,  his  premises  are  facts,  and  his  conclusions  the  im- 
perative mood  which  the  facts  contain  and  express. 

There  is  one  point  which  deserves  notice,  I  believe,  before 
we  accept  a  charge  of  scurrility  and  abusiveness  against  St. 
Jerome.  These  women  ascetics  evidently  were  not  scandalized 
by  his  language  and  style.  They  were  not  offended  by  his 
humor  and  wit.  When  he  left  Rome  disgusted  by  the  jealousies 
and  bickerings  of  the  party  which  opposed  him,  these  ladies 
followed  him  to  Palestine.  Their  vast  wealth  was  at  his  com- 
mand. They  helped  him  to  realize  his  plans  to  renew  the 
ascetic  and  intellectual  life  of  the  Church  when  he  saw  the 
inevitable  ruin  of  social  decay  in  the  empire.  We  must  admit, 
I  think,  that  these  ladies  knew  the  character  and  personality 
of  Jerome  better  than  we  can  know  him  now  from  the  cold 
text  of  his  written  works,  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  they 
knew  him  in  life  as  a  coarse,  scurrilous  boor. 

Just  how  much  these  women  friends  of  St.  Jerome  did  to- 
ward raising  the  standard  of  ascetic,  intellectual,  and  liter- 
ary life  in  their  time  we  can  not  know.  But  we  do  know  a  few 
points  of  fact  which  deserve  a  closer  study,  facts  which  prove 
the  moral  and  intellectual  gifts  of  these  women,  and  show  some 
part  that  they  were  qualified  to  take  in  building  up  the  Chris- 
tian society  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  and  the  centuries 
which  depend  upon  them. 

In  the  first  place  we  know  that  even  after  Paula  and  Eusto- 
chium  had  come  to  Palestine  and  settled  down  to  quiet  convent 
life  at  Bethlehem,  it  was  Jerome's  wont  to  write  to  them  almost 
every  day.  And  this  collection  of  daily  letters  formed  a  part 
of  the  finished  plan  of  Jerome's  literary  work  as  described  by 
himself  in  392.®     Now,  when  Jerome  writes  he  has  something 

8  De  viris  illusiribus,  CXXXV. 
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to  sQ.y.  In  the  wide  range  of  subjects  which  he  has  gathered 
in  by  study,  reading,  and  observation,  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  ancients,  of  laws,  customs,  mythology,  super- 
stitions, and  folklore,  his  tomes  are  still  a  treasure  to  us  of  rich 
and  varied  information.  With  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  in- 
cluding some  letters  now  lost,  with  the  Bible  which  they  read 
and  studied  and  copied  in  three  languages,  with  the  records 
of  the  Church's  history  and  traditions  these  convent  libraries 
were  about  as  well  equipped  for  the  intellectual  purposes  of 
their  time  as  our  own.  They  had  treasures  which  we  still  use, 
not  merely  as  antiquary  relics,  but  as  sources  of  encyclopedic 
information.  The  surest  evidence  of  the  intellectual  gifts  and 
mental  qualities  of  these  women  is  the  fact  that  they  read  St. 
Jerome;  they  had  him  as  a  living  teacher;  they  had  opportuni- 
ties to  appreciate  the  thought  and  the  wealth  of  information 
which  his  text  always  conveys.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  it 
can  be  safely  inferred  that  these  women  took  a  large  part  in 
the  interest  and  work  of  bookmaking  in  Palestine  and  the  East, 
where  Jerome  was  the  head,  the  mind  and  heart  of  ascetic  and 
literary  influences  and  activity. 

We  have  no  positive  statement,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  which 
Jerome  says  that  the  women  in  the  convents  of  Bethlehem 
supplied  the  sinews  for  the  material  work,  the  art  and  skill  and 
technique  which  produced  the  first  manuscripts  and  copies  of 
his  original  works  and  translations.  But  he  speaks  frequently 
of  his  practice  of  dictating  to  stenographers  ("  notariis  "). 
This  would  require  the  work  of  copyists  to  turn  the  shorthand 
into  ordinary  script.  He  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
copyists  who  know  Latin  in  the  East  (Epist.  LXXV,  no.  4). 
These  ladies  were  qualified  for  the  work  and  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Melania,  the  younger,  one  of  their  number,  given  by 
Palladius  in  the  Historia  Lausiaca,  and  reproduced  in  Surius's 
Vitae  Sanctorum,  31  December,  we  learn  that  one  of  her  con- 
stant and  persevering  occupations  was  calligraphy,  the  care- 
ful and  clear  writing  and  copying  of  manuscripts.  This 
Melania,  the  granddaughter  of  the  elder  Melania,  one  of  the 
original  circle  of  ascetics  at  Rome,  had  married  very  young  a 
youth  of  rank  named  Pinianus.  Some  time  in  the  early  years 
of  the  fifth  century  the  two  left  Rome,  probably  to  get  away 
from  the  ruin  and  decay  of.  its  social  and  civil  life.     They 
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visited  Augustine  and  Alypius  in  North  Africa,  traveled  thence 
to  Egypt  to  see  the  monasteries  of  the  upper  Nile,  and  finally 
went  to  Palestine  to  visit  their  friends  and  kindred  in  the 
convents  at  Bethlehem.  Here  they  resolved  upon  separation 
and  the  life  of  continence,  Pinianus  entering  a  monastery  to 
live  under  the  rule  and  discipline  of  St.  Jerome,  Melania  de- 
voting herself  to  the  ascetic  life  and  service  under  the  direction 
of  Eustochium,  who  had  succeeded  to  Paula,  her  mother,  as 
the  head  of  the  Bethlehem  community  of  women. 

Her  biographer  says  in  describing  the  virtues  and  the  worth 
of  Melania  that  *'  this  noble  and  generous-hearted  woman 
was  remarkable  for  her  handwriting  quickly  and  beautifully 
done,  and  free  of  all  errors,  so  that  they  who  are  skilled  in 
this  art  never  had  occasion  to  find  fault  in  her  work.  That  in 
writing  thus  she  used  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
But  when  her  hand  was  tired  of  writing  she  ran  over  many 
other  manuscripts  with  her  eyes,  thus  conveying  to  the  mind 
and  memory  treasures  for  the  instruction  and  profit  of  others." 

The  description  is  perhaps  a  little  overgenerous  with  the 
merits  and  praise  of  the  lady's  work.  But  the  point  of  im- 
portance to  us  is  that  writing,  and  just  this  kind  of  writing, 
calligraphy,  in  a  clear  and  legible  hand  which  was  needed 
for  manuscripts  intended  for  permanent  use,  was  one  of  the 
daily  occupations  of  the  ascetic  women  at  Bethlehem.  This 
point,  I  believe,  claims  consideration  and  thought,  as  bearing 
upon  the  morality  and  influences  of  ascetic  life,  and  showing 
some  connexion  between  asceticism  and  Christian  culture  and 
education  quite  as  well  as  the  vague  information  that  there 
was  (somewhere)  a  community  of  women,  the  members  of 
which  never  washed  their  feet,  and  who  smiled  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  bath.^  This  problem  seems  to  be  one  for  the 
board  of  health  rather  than  the  student  of  European  Morals. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which  St.  Jerome  has  been 
wronged,  I  think,  by  his  critics,  and  a  still  greater  wrong  al- 
lowed to  stand  or  pass  unchallenged  against  the  practical  judg- 
ment and  common  sense  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Church  which 
they  represent.  This  point  is  a  dream  of  which  Jerome  gives 
a  very  realistic  description  in  his  letter  to  Eustochium  (XXH, 
n.  30). 

^History  of  European  Morals,  third  edition,  New  York;   1884,  p.  no. 
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Jerome  tells  how  he  dreamed  that  he  was  dying,  and  his 
beating  heart  seemed  to  be  the  only  living  organ  in  his  numbed, 
cold  frame;  how  he  was  prepared  for  burial,  and  rapt  in  spirit 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ;  how,  questioned  as  to  his 
state  in  life,  he  answered :  "  I  am  a  Christian/'  But  this  was 
denied :  "  Mentiris,  you  are  a  Ciceronian."  He  was  then  or- 
dered to  be  scourged,  and  even  his  tormentors  pityingly  inter- 
ceded for  mercy,  and  Jerome  begins  to  make  promises  and 
vows  to  reform — ''  Deierare  coepi,  et,  nomen  eius  obtestans, 
dicere — Domine,  si  unquam  habuero  codices  saeculares,  si 
legero,  te  negavi/'  He  awoke,  and  he  says  of  the  nerve  strain  : 
*"  Liventes  fateor  habuisse  me  scapulas,  plagas  sensisse  post 
-somnum." 

We  have  Jerome's  own  testimony  and  the  testimony  of  his 
contemporary  and  most  inveterate  enemy,  Ruffinus,  as  to  how 
he  viewed  this  dream  and  the  promises  made  during  sleep. 
In  his  Apology  or  Invectives  against  Jerome  Ruffinus  charges 
him  with  perjury,  tells  him  that  he  is  too  liberal  with  his 
•quotations  from  the  classics  to  let  it  pass  current  that  he  is 
living  up  to  his  promise  not  to  have  the  books,  and  not  to 
read  the  authors  of  the  heathen  myths.  He  gives  us  moreover 
the  precious  information  that  his  own  brethren  in  the  mon- 
astery on  Mount  Olivet  used  to  transcribe  the  works  of  Cicero 
for  Jerome;  that  he  had  held  the  folios  in  his  own  hands,  and 
that  he  used  to  read  them  over  because  they  were  getting  a 
liigher  price  for  these  than  for  other  manuscripts ;  that  Jerome 
himself  coming  to  Jerusalem  from  Bethlehem  had  brought 
with  him  and  left  in  his  care  (probably  for  sale)  a  codex  con- 
taining a  Dialogue  of  Cicero  and  the  Greek  text  of  Plato.  He 
adds  furthermore  that  only  a  short  time  ago  (the  Apologies 
probably  were  written  in  401-402)  Jerome  had  been  teaching 
Latin  literature,  explaining  his  own  dear  Virgil,  the  comic 
and  lyric  poets  and  writers  of  Roman  history,  to  the  boys  who 
had  been  entrusted  to  his  care  to  be  taught  the  fear  of  God 
in  the  monastic  establishment  at  Bethlehem. ^^ 

The  reply  of  Jerome  to  this  series  of  charges  shows -again  the 
power  of  his  wit  and  his  keen  appreciation  of  humor.  At 
every  turn  of  the  incriminating  charges  there  is  a  cutting  re- 

10  Migne,  P.  Z.,  XXI,  col.  591-592. 
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tort  to  thrust  back  the  thought  of  building  up  an  argument  out 
of  the  materials  of  a  dream. 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  bravado,  [he  says]  which  burdens  me  with 
the  responsibility  of  dreams.  .  .  .  The  dream  of  a  sin  will  not  take 
me  to  Hell,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom  won  in  dreams  will  not 
merit  the  reward  of  Heaven.  How  often  have  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
dead  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  grave?  How  often  again  have  I  fancied 
in  dreams  that  I  was  flying  above  the  earth,  soaring  through  the  air 
over  mountains  and  seas?  Does  it  follow  therefore  that  I  may  not 
now  live,  or  that  I  ought  to  wear  wings  because  these  wandering  plays 
of  fancy  have  sported  with  the  mind  in  sleep?  How  many,  dream- 
ing, roll  in  wealth,  and  when  they  open  their  eyes  find  themselves 
beggars.  Dreaming  men  drink  streams  of  water,  and  on  wakening 
find  that  they  are  burning  with  thirst.  You  demand  that  I  fulfil  the 
promises  made  in  a  dream.  I  will  meet  you  on  surer  and  fairer 
ground.  Have  you,  I  will  ask,  kept  all  the  promises  you  made  in  your 
Baptism?  Have  we,  either  one  of  us,  lived  up  to  every  ideal  of  our 
monastic  profession  ?  Be  on  your  guard ;  it  may  be,  perhaps,  that  you 
are  looking  for  dust  through  a  beam  of  your  own.  I  speak  despite 
my  own  inclination  and  will.  While  I  put  a  curb  on  my  tongue  it  is 
pain  that  compels  me  to  speak.  Your  search  has  pried  into  the 
motives  of  my  actions;  it  has  even  sifted  out  what  I  have  said  and 
done  in  my  sleep/^ 

In  face  of  this  evidence  of  a  controversy  settled  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  Jerome  nowhere  denies 
or  repudiates,  but  positively  defends  and  urges  the  discerning 
study  of  all  that  is  good  and  tfue  and  usable  in  the  heathen 
classics,  we  have  still  standing  in  the  cold  print  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  usually  fair  handbooks  of  education  irr  the 
middle  ages — The  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great — this  com- 
mentary on  Jerome's  dream:  ''Thenceforth  the  utterances  of 
pagan  eloquence  and  fancy  were  for  him  [Jerome]  a  closed 
volume."  ^^  Has  the  thought  ever  come  to  the  mind  of  a 
reader  of  this  critique  of  a  dream,  to  read  one  page  at  random 
of  St.  Jerome,  and  to  count  up  and  verify  his  quotations  and 
allusions  to  the  philosophers  «.nd  poets  of  earlier  times  ? 

In  letter  LXX,  ad  Magnum,  Oratorem  Romanum,  Jerome 
undertakes  again  to  explain  why  he  quotes  and  uses  the  heathen 

11  Migne,  P,  L.,  XXIII,  col.  442-443- 

12  The  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great,  by  J.  Bass  Mullinger.  Longmans, 
Green;   1877;  p.  10. 
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classics.  "  Quod  autem  quaereris  in  calce  Epistolae  tuae,  cur 
in  opusculis  nostris  saecularium  litterarum  interdum  ponamus 
exempla — breviter  respansum  habeto."  Then  in  the  space  of 
less  than  two  pages  he  defends  himself,  and  cites  fully  forty- 
five  Christian  authors  from  St.  Paul  to  Hilary,  Athanasius 
and  Basil,  who  have  made  use  of  non- Christian  writers  in 
support  of  their  Christian  aim  and  theme. 

Jerome,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  know  how  to  judge  of  the  worth 
of  the  classics,  and  how  to  use  them  as  aids  in  teaching  the 
men  and  women  of  his  own  and  later  times.  As  to  some 
modern  fault-finders,  we  may  begin  to  suspect  possfbly  that  their 
acquaintance  with  the  classics  is  on  the  same  footing  with  their 
knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  stuffed  and  padded  in  quality  and 
the  latest  in  style.  We  are  perhaps  too  ready  to  admit  that 
there  is  a  line  drawn  and  clearly  marked  between  what  is 
really  beautiful  and  thoughtful  in  the  heathen  classics  and  the 
beauties  of  thought  and  life,  reflections  of  our  own  life,  in 
the  Christian  classics  of  the  Fathers.  May  it  not  be  that  the 
quality  of  Jerome's  **  eloquence  "  and  "  fancy  ",  his  power  to 
reflect  and  paint  in  words  the  life  and  conscience  of  men,  have 
merit  and  a  claim  to  rank  with  pre-Christian  philosophy  and 
letters  ? 

I  cannot  believe  that  that  scholarship,  esthetic  taste,  or 
sincerity  is  to  be  trusted  which  discovers  beauty  in  the  heathen 
classics,  and  finds  nothing  to  admire  in  the  master  works  of 
Christian  thought,  the  symbols  of  life  and  religion,  reflections 
of  nature  true  to  man  and  true  to  God  expressed  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Saint  Jerome's  influence  over  the  life,  the  intellectual,  moral 
and  ascetic  life  of  the  women  of  his  time,  and,  through  them, 
over  the  future  destiny  of  the  sex  of  our  own  mothers  and 
sisters,  during  the  middle  age,  is,  I  think,  a  practical  test  of 
his  great  heart  and  mind  and  genius.  His  letters  to  these 
women,  his  translations,  his  commentaries  on  Scripture,  with 
sidelights  on  history  and  literature,  made  almost  exclusively 
for  them,  show  us  the  mind,  the  afl'ections,  the  feelings  of  a 
real  man.  His  principles  of  ascetic  life  are  expressed,  not  in 
the  gushful  terms  of  modern  devotional  theology,  not  even  in 
the  measured  arguments  of  St.  Ambrose  or  St.  Chrysostom, 
but  in  the  concrete  and  actual  examples  of  life.     His  language 
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conveys  the  thought  and  affections,  the  experience,  feelings, 
and  sentiments  of  living  men  and  women.  He  handles  deli- 
cate subjects  with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  mind.  His  words 
prove  the  character  and  the  qualities  of  a  Christian  Saint,  in 

his  pupils,  in  himself.  „  t-    -r  rs  c^  \ 

^  ^  Francis  E.  Tourscher,  O.S.A. 

Villanova,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  APPROPEIATENESS  OF   THE  GEEGORTAN  SYSTEM  TO 
OATHOLIO  CHURCH  SERVICES. 

POPE  PIUS  X,  of  happy  memory,  in  his  famous  Instruction 
on  Church  Music,  of  St.  Caecilia's  Day,  1903,  asserts  that 
it  is  the  province  of  sacred  music  to  enhance  the  dignity  and 
splendor  of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies.  Now,  if  sacred 
music  is  to  exercise  this  noble  office,  it  must  be  sacred  in  the 
sense  which  Holy  Church  attaches  to  that  word,  for  many  mis- 
take sentimental  music  for  sacred  music.  The  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  Rites  and  the  Pontiffs  for  fifteen  hundred  years  have 
many  times  asserted  that  the  only  proper  and  official  music  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  only  music  worthy  of  her  most  sacred 
liturgy,  the  music  that  was  specially  composed  for  her  cere- 
monies, is  the  Gregorian  Chant.  All  other  music  that  is  ad- 
mitted to  her  services  must  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  the 
Chant,  for  such  music  deserves  to  be  called  sacred  only  in  so  far 
as  it  approaches  to  this  chant.  Gregorian  melodies,  those 
venerable  and  sublime  compositions  of  the  ancient  Church, 
those  outpourings  of  the  soul  in  the  ages  of  faith,  are  the  only 
genuine  and  fitting* artistic  settings  to  the  rites  of  Holy  Church. 
Here  we  find  no  violations  of  church  law,  no  singing  by  the 
choir  of  words  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  celebrant,  no 
repetition  or  transposition  of  phrases,  no  divisions  of  the  great 
hymns  into  set  and  independent  pieces  for  the  sake  of  the  music,, 
no  embarrassment  of  the  celebrant  at  the  altar  by  delays,  and^ 
above  all,  no  suspicion  of  anything  that  savors  of  the  concert 
hall.  The  Church  makes  use  of  the  art  of  music  as  she  does 
the  other  arts,  namely,  as  a  means  to  an  end.  That  end  is 
the  salvation  of  souls.  Therefore,  as  all  the  other  arts,  it  is 
secondary  to  her  liturgy,  an  aid  to  make  that  liturgy  better 
understood.  Gregorian  Chant,  of  all  styles  of  music,  answers 
this  requirement  perfectly,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
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posers  of  the  melodies  of  the  Chant  ever  kept  in  mind  that 
the  Chant  is  the  servant  and  handmaid  of  the  liturgy. 

Now,  what  is  this  sacred  music  called  the  Chant,  and  what 
is  the  secret  of  its  appropriateness  to  Catholic  worship  ?  His- 
tory tells  us  nothing  very  definite  as  to  the  actual  beginning  of 
plain-chant  music.  Since  it  was  composed  for  the  liturgy,  the 
beginning  and  development  of  the  former  depended  very  much, 
if  not  entirely,  on  the  development  of  the  latter.  From  the 
very  earliest  records,  we  learn  that  the  Canonical  Hours  were 
chanted  to  the  simplest  form  of  Greek  melody  as  we  know  it. 
That  form  of  melody  and  variety  of  scales  on  which  the  chant 
was  based,  could  be  learned  by  rote,  and  propagated  by  tra- 
dition, and  this  is  what  must  have  taken  place  until  a  system  of 
notation  had  been  invented  in  the  eighth  century.  During  these 
eight  centuries.  Plain  Song  resisted  corruption,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that,  for  part  of  the  time,  at  all  events,  it  was  handed  down 
by  oral  tradition.  As  the  early  Christians  were  very  jealous 
that  the  liturgy  of  Holy  Church  should  suffer  no  change  or 
corruption,  so  the  music  that  accompanied  that  liturgy  was 
just  as  jealously  guarded.  Thus  it  is  that  to-day  we  have  re- 
course to  the  very  earliest  manuscripts  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  genuine  text  of  any  plain-chant  melody,  for  only  in  such 
manuscripts  one  finds  the  unadulterated  chant  as  propagated 
by  oral  tradition. 

A  great  majority  of  church-goers,  and,  I  may  even  say, 
many  of  the  clergy,  form  their  idea  of  what  is  good  and  bad 
church  music  by  their  own  feelings,  rather  than  by  calm  judg- 
ment based  on  knowledge  of  the  subject.  'That  this  is  true 
is  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt;  the  almost  universal  condemn- 
ation of  Gregorian  chant  by  the  people  and  many  of  the  clergy 
proves  it.  If  music  pleases  them,  no  matter  what  the  character 
of  the  music  may  be,  they  do  not  think  much  as  to  its  ap- 
propriateness. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  please  them, 
they  condemn  it  without  any  further  hearing.  The  reason  for 
this  state  of  affairs  is  evident.  It  is  lack  of  a  right  education 
along  these  lines.  The  ear  of  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
is  accustomed  to  music  as  it  obtains  in  the  theatre  and  concert 
hall.  When  they  do  not  hear  music  of  the  same  character  in 
the  church,  they  are  wont  to  find  fault  with,  and  to  condemn 
the  particular  style  of  church  music  that  does  not  appeal  to 
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them.  They  make  the  great  mistake  in  setting  up  the  wrong 
standard.  There  is  a  strict  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
chant  and  modern  music.  They  differ  entirely  as  to  character, 
and  have  very  little  if  anything  in  common.  One  was  com- 
posed only  for  the  Church  and  her  services,  and  is  not  appro- 
priate anywhere  but  in  the  church ;  the  other  is  the  outcome  of 
a  necessity  to  find  a  suitable  means  of  reaching  the  emotions, 
and  exciting  pleasure  alone.  Gregorian  chant  is  essentially 
religious  and  sublime,  while  modern  music,  although  beautiful, 
is  essentially  worldly  and  emotional.  The  former  would  be 
entirely  out  of  place  in  the  concert  hall;  the  latter  is  entirely 
out  of  place  in  God's  Church.  It  is  only  when  modern  music 
approaches  the  character  of  Gregorian  chant  that  Holy  Church 
allows  it  to  be  employed  with  her  liturgy. 

What  qualities  must  Catholic  church  music  possess,  and 
what  constitutes  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  so-called 
church  music,  that  is  not  appropriate  to  our  services?  In  the 
first  place,  Catholic  church  music  must  obey  the  law  of  fitness 
which  dominates  everything  in  our  service,  that  is  to  say,  it 
must  be  devotional  and  dignified.  As  there  is  a  special  style 
of  architecture  peculiar  to  the  church,  a  style  which  is  out  of 
place  when  employed  otherwise,  so  there  is  a  church  style  of 
music,  which  is  all  her  own  and  which  is  a  stranger  outside 
her  portals.  This  style  of  Catholic  church  music  is  not  an 
arbitrary  thing  set  up  by  any  particular  council  or  pope,  but 
a  spontaneous  growth,  springing  from  what  is  held  by  common 
consent  to  be  right  and  fitting.  As  the  liturgy  of  the  early 
Church  unfolded  itself,  it  was  set  to  melodies  which  in  them- 
selves brought  out  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  text,  that  mean- 
ing which  was  too  deep  for  the  spoken  word  alone  to  express. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  character  of  each  Gregorian 
melody  changes  with  the  character  of  the  text  that  accompanies 
it.  As  the  liturgy  became  more  ornate  and  complex  with  the 
ages,  the  chant  kept  pace  with  it,  until  the  Golden  Age  of  Plain 
Song  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  priceless  col- 
lection of  melodies  has  ever  since  been  so  highly  treasured  by 
the  Church  that  any  attempt  to  discredit  it  is  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  a  similar  attempt  on  the  liturgy. 

Gregorian  melodies,  then,  are  distinctly  a  product  of  the 
ages  of  faith.     They  tally  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  thought 
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and  belief  in  that  glorious  age  of  the  history  of  Holy  Church. 
As  Catholic  Church  service  was,  is,  and  and  ever  shall  be  the 
sar»e,  these  melodies,  ages-old,  fulfill  our  liturgical  require- 
ments to-day  as  fully  and  as  satisfactorily  as  in  the  time  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  author  of  these  melodies  that  bear  his 
name.  We  need  no  other  style  of  music  in  Catholic  church 
service  any  more  than  we  need  another  style  of  liturgy  or  of 
creed.  Gregorian  Chant  melodies  answered  the  purpose  of 
the  liturgy  in  bygone  ages,  and  they  still  perform  that  same 
office.  They  are  so  wedded  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  that 
the  latter  are  not  complete  without  the  former.  The  priest  at 
the  altar  dare  not  use  any  other.  It  is  these  melodies  that 
have  made  that  sublime  service  of  H-oly  Mass  something  more 
solemn  and  more  attractive  than  the  common  form  of  Low  Mass. 
These  same  melodies  have  given  the  laity  opportunities  to 
assist  at  the  celebration  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Divine 
Office.  We  Catholics,  and  we  priests  especially,  do  not  realize 
the  priceless  treasure  that  we  possess  in  the  sublime  chant  of 
Holy  Church.  The  compositions  of  the  modern  great  mas- 
ters, Palestrina,  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  others,  even  if  taken 
collectively,  do  not  form  a  literature  that  can  be  compared 
with  the  sublime  literature  of  plain  chant.  Beautiful  and 
scholarly  as  these  great  compositions  may  be,  they  lack  that 
spirituality  and  sublimity  which  eliminate  them  even  from  a 
comparison  with  Gregorian  melodies.  It  is  astounding,  then, 
to  find  men  who  regard  themselves  as  church  musicians,  and 
yet  look  with  disfavor,  and  even  with  aversion,  upon  these 
melodies.  Happily,  this  condition  is  fast  disappearing,  for  a 
church  musician  to-day  is  measured  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
plain  chant  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  re^rd  in  which  he 
holds  this  grand  institution  of  the  ages. 

The  objection  is  advanced  that,  compared  with  modern 
music,  Gregorian  chant  is  too  cold,  too  impassive,  and  too 
formal.  We  are  told  that  it  is  our  humanity  that  lies  at  the 
very  basis  of  our  natures,  that  we  are  human  beings,  and  we 
need  to  have  our  feelings  awakened  and  our  hearts  touched. 
The  cold  impersonal  grandeur  of  the  chant  only  overawes  us, 
without  stirring  up  the  more  tender  emotions  of  our  nature, 
so  necessary  in  our  religious  life.  To  this  we  answer  that  the 
faith  of  the  true  Catholic  is  not  an  emotional  one.     We  need 
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no  music  that  appeals  to  the  emotions  alone  to  awaken  our 
faith.  Our  faith  is  grounded  upon  something  more  substan- 
tial and  something  more  lasting.  Modern  church  music  does 
nothing  more  than  appeal  to  the  common  human  emotions, 
while  there  is  something  stately,  something  grand,  something 
overpowering,  something  mysterious  in  the  sublime  chant 
of  the  Church  that  raises  the  mind  and  the  hearts  of  men 
above  sordid  earth  to  the  contemplation  of  the  majesty,  holi- 
ness, and  goodness  of  God.  It  speaks  to  us  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good.  It  typifies  in  its  stately  strains  the 
firmness  and  the  sanctity  of  our  belief,  the  beauty  of  God's 
Church,  the  truth  of  the  great  doctrines  of  our  Holy  Religion, 
the  solemnity  of  our  awe-inspiring  services,  the  majesty,  the 
holiness,  the  mercy  of  the  Great  Jehovah.  Modern  music,  with 
its  emotional  character,  is  most  appropriate  to  the  theatre  and 
the  concert  hall,  for  its  object  is  to  please  and  delight  the 
hearer.  When  it  has  done  this,  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission. 
It  has  no  real  religious  message  to  convey,  for  the  very  reason 
of  its  existence  is  opposed  to  its  use  for  religious  purposes. 
It  is  a  stranger  to  the  liturgy,  and  therefore  entirely  out  of 
place  when  accompanied  by  it. 

Can  we  have  in  music  the  dignity  and  reverential  beauty  of 
Gregorian  chant  which  worship  demands,  and  at  the  same  time 
those  qualities  that  appeal  to  the  emotional  element  in  man? 
The  particular  emotional  element  that  is  inherent  in  our  mod- 
ern music  does  not  appear  in  the  least  in  the  chant.  It  is  en- 
tirely unworthy  of  it.  But  to  say  that  the  chant  possesses 
no  emotional  element  whatsoever  is  far  from  the  truth.  There 
is  no  composition  in  the  modern  style  that  so  impresses  one 
with  the  majesty  of  God,  the  nothingness  of  all  things  earthly, 
the  goodness  and  love  of  a  kind  Providence,  the  longing  for 
and  the  hope  in  a  life  to  come,  as  a  simple  Gregorian  melody. 
No  modern  composition  can  approach  the  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing, the  beauty  of  thought,  the  sublimity  of  expression,  and 
the  hope  in  the  future  life  beyond  the  grave,  as  the  noble 
melodies  of  the  Gregorian  Requiem  Mass.  What  modern  com- 
position can  express,  even  in  a  feeble  way,  the  belief  in  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  their  stability,  their  awefulness,  their 
majesty,  as  they  are  expressed  in  our  Gregorian  "  Credos"? 
All  efforts  of  modern  music  to  produce  anything  like  true  re- 
ligious emotion  are  futile.     At  most,  modern  music  stirs  up  in 
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the  individual  some  sentimental  religious  emotions  that  have 
no  lasting  effect  on  his  religious  life.  It  is  the  glorious  chant 
and  the  chant  alone  that  stirs  our  souls  to  their  very  depths, 
impresses  upon  them  the  truths  to  be  conveyed,  overawes  them 
with  the  majesty  of  these  truths,  and  leaves  a  lasting  religious 
influence  which  becomes  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  auditor. 
It  inspires  him  with  its  splendor  and  touches  his  heart  by  inti- 
mate relation  to  his  own  religious  needs.  It  carries  him  on 
its  wings  to  the  mysterious  worlds  of  prayer  and  mysticism. 
It  reawakens  in  him  faith  and  hope  and  transports  him  into  a 
region  of  supernatural  beauty  and  loveliness.  In  a  word,  it 
helps  man  to  forget  the  world  and  all  things  worldly,  and 
raises  his  mind  to  higher  and  holier  things.  All  this  excel- 
lence of  Gregorian  chant  has  its  beginning  and  its  end  in  the 
liturgy.  It  is  the  liturgy  whose  beauty  and  majesty  are  re- 
flected through  the  chant.  The  chant  is  always  the  handmaid 
and  the  servant,  lending  its  mysterious  power  to  the  spoken 
word,  in  order  that  its  meaning  may  be  impressed  more  fully 
upon  the  individual. 

Let  modern  music,  then,  fulfill  its  mission  outside  the  walls 
of  God's  church,  in  "  awakening  mysterious  stirrings  of  heart 
and  keen  emotions,  and  strange  yearnings  after  we  know  not 
what,  and  awful  impressions  from  we  know  not  whence ; "  but 
within  the  sacred  portals  music  has  a  far  nobler  purpose.  Why 
should  modern  music  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  Holy 
Church?  Is  it  not  satisfied  with  its  lot,  which  is  the  theatre 
and  the  concert  hall  ?  Is  not  its  field  large  enough  ?  Should 
it  not  avoid  trespassing  on  the  domain  of  sacred  music,  where 
the  environment  is  strange  and  foreign  to  it?  A  Catholic 
choir-master  or  a  priest  who  recognizes  the  fitness  of  things 
will  not  for  a  moment  consider  the  unjust  claims  of  modern 
music  within  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  the  Most  High.  There 
music  must  be  a  medium  whereby  things  Divine  are  manifested, 
a  messenger  from  God  speaking  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good.  Plain  chant  is  this  sacred  messenger.  Within  the 
church,  by  means  of  the  glorious  chant,  the  heavenly  art  waits 
reverently  upon  the  spoken  word  and  mystic  rite,  humbly 
echoing  the  sublime  truths  uttered  there,  speaking  to  us  of  God, 
the  Author  of  grace,  the  Fount  of  charity,  the  Avenger  of 
sin,  the  Dispenser  of  pardoa,  the  Judge  of  all. 

F.  Joseph  Kelly. 

Catholic  University  of  America, 
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A  QUESTION  OF  PRIVILEGE. 


To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

A  writer  in  the  July  number  of  the  Review  takes  upon  him- 
self to  tell  your  readers  that  the  doctrine  which  he  sets  forth 
himself  regarding  the  consummation  of  marriage  is  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church — *'  quibus  finaliter  adjungam  quae  sit  Ec- 
clesiae  Catholicae  de  hac  materia  doctrina."  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  supreme  magisterium  of  the  Church  has 
definitively  passed  upon  the  question.  And  as  one  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  I  beg  to  protest  against  this  summary 
and  peremptory  settlement  of  it  by  an  anonymous  scribe. 
Alexander  MacDonald,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Victoria,  B.  C^  Canada. 


A  SPIRITUAL  MILITIA. 
Another  Phase  of  the  Lay  Apostolate. 

The  world,  recently,  was  amazed  by  the  spontaneous  and 
generous  response  of  the  youth  of  our  country  to  the  call  to, 
the  colors.  Recruits  came  from  every  walk  and  station  ofl 
life  into  the  democracy  of  patriotic  endeavor.  All  other  inter- 
ests were  cast  aside ;  pleasures  were  forgotten,  and,  because  of 
the  nation's  crisis,  at  the  magic  word  of  patriotism,  millions 
generously  suffered  hardships  and  resolutely  faced  death. 
Surely,  of  all  human  emotions,  patriotism  is  the  noblest,  and  of 
all  sociologic  phenomena  it  is  the  sublimest.  What  are  its 
springs?  Here  a  most  interesting  study  opens  to  the  psy- 
chologist and  sociologist.  The  moralist  will  declare  that  the 
love  of  country  is  closely  related  to  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
experience  of  the  world's  battlefields  and  senate  chambers 
has  been  that  the  truest  patriot  is  the  man  who  really  and 
truly  loves  God.  He  who  serves  God  well  will  serve  his  coun- 
try the  best.  Right  here,  the  priest  likewise  can  begin  an 
inquiry  of  even  a  higher  order,  and  one  that  will  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  his  sacred  ministry.  He,  too,  is  a 
student  and  an  essential  cooperator  in  this  national  edifica- 
tion.    What  more  timely  and  logical  thought,  therefore,  can 
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come  to  him  than  the  following:  Can  this  magnanimity  of 
spirit  be  supernaturalized  and  turned  into  a  working  force  for 
religion?  In  other  words,  is  not  the  time  ripe  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  Spiritual  Militia? 

Patriotically  we  urge  our  young  men  to  give  a  period  of 
their  life  to  their  country,  why  not  to  the  Church?  If  army 
training  means  much  to  them,  spiritual  training  will  mean 
more.  If  their  service  is  of  profit  to  the  country,  it  will  be 
so  to  the  Church  too.  Is  not  every  priest  conditioned  to  en- 
courage some  good-hearted  boy  or  girl  to  give  at  least  two 
or  three  years'  service  to  some  good  work?  Should  not  our 
children  be  taught  of  all  service  that  given  to  the  Church  is 
the  greatest ;  of  all  glory  that  of  working  for  God  is  the  highest? 
This  is  the  laymen's  hour  and  we  will  be  wise  if  we  but 
practically  note  what  a  power  one  of  our  flock  may  be  for 
good  or  evil. 

Our  Divine  Lord  divides  the  human  family  into  two  classes, 

those  who  work  for  Him  and  those  who  do  not.     '*  He  that  is 

not  with  Me,  is  against  Me;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with 

Me,  scattereth."      (St.  Luke  10:  23.)      He  stands  at  the  cradle 

of  every  generation  to  receive  its  devotion  or  to  challenge  its 

disloyalty.      If  our  young  men  and  young  women  could  be 

made  to  understand  that  with  Christ  there  is  no  neutral,  that 

they  must,  therefore,  either  be  for  Him  or  against  Him,  either 

working  for  Him  or  for  His  enemy,  the  devil,  then  the  Fifth 

and  Sixth  Stations  of  the  Cross  on  the  walls  of  our  churches 

would  mean  more  to  our  adoring  multitudes,  and  every  parish 

would  have  many  Saint  Simons  of  Cyrene  and  Saint  Veronicas. 

If  our  people  did  but  realize  that  in  the  little  circle  where 

[Divine  Providence  has  placed  them,  they  may  become  an  in- 

ivincible  power  for  good ;  that  they  may  stand  for  their  Church, 

ilert  for  its   interests,   zealous  to   reclaim   the   wayward,   to 

-strengthen  the  weak,  to  hinder  the  perverse  and  to  save  little 

ones  from  scandal,  what  allies  we  would  have  in  our  priestly 

care  for  souls.     To  effect  this  blessed  condition  three  things 

are  necessary,  good  will,  a  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  the  priestly 

.encouragement  and  enlightenment  of  the  faithful.      Good  will 

is  an  essential  to  Church  progress  and  missionary  activity,  and 

of  nothing  has  the  Church  so  much  need  from  her  children. 

Nothing  takes  its  place.     Our  Lord  glorified  good  will  with 
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a  pledged  blessing  of  peace,  "  On  earth  peace  to  men  of  good 
will  "  (St.  Luke  2  :  14)  ;  "  But  glory  and  honor  and  peace  to 
every  one  that  worketh  good"  (Rom.  2:  10)  ;  and  over  the 
lack  of  good  will  the  Holy  Spirit  has  this  lament,  "  There  is 
none  that  understandeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God ;  " 
"All  have  turned  out  of  the  way,  they  have  become  unprofit- 
able together;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  there  is  not  so 
much  as  one  "  ( Romans  3  :  10-13). 

Of  good  will  there  is  an  abundance;  but,  like  the  scattered 
waters  of  a  meadow  which  become  a  stagnant  mass,  offensive 
and  disease-breeding  unless  turned  to  a  useful  purpose  in  con- 
duit and  stream,  good  will  must  be  directed  and  streamed 
into  channels  of  good.  This  is  a  work  for  priestly  direction, 
a  direction  that  presupposes  zeal  and  generosity.  Our  Catho- 
lics have  great  impulses  for  good;  they  seek  leadership.  As 
the  Israelites  of  old  in  time  of  battle  cast  their  eyes  upon 
Moses  on  the  Mount  praying  for  them,  to-day  our  people  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  priest,  looking  to  him  for  inspiration  an 
guidance. 

A  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  necessary  in  the  priest  and  in  the 
workers  and  if  the  leader  prays  and  works  for  this  grace  he 
will  taste  the  sweetest  fruits  of  his  ministry  and  accomplish 
one  of  its  divinest  ends,  to  encourage  others  to  good;  there- 
by, he  enlarges  his  ministry,  for  our  holy  books  say,  "  Quod 
f acit  per  alium,  fecit  per  se ;  "  and  he  also  increases  his  own 
-eternal  merit  because  he  makes  himself  a  cooperator  with  the 
charity  of  others.  If  the  priest  is  self-sacrificing,  this  blessed 
grace  will  become  contagious,  and  the  love  of  God  in  his  own 
heart,  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  be  instilled  in 
the  hearts  of  others.  After  all,  the  measure  of  our  sacrifice 
is  the  measure  of  our  love  of  God.  Love  of  God  and  sacrifice 
for  God  are  convertible  terms.  It  is  delightful  to  serve  those 
whom  we  love,  and  if  we  love  much  we  will  serve  much. 

The  priest  who  will  open  his  ministry  to  others  will  receive 
much  divine  consolation  in  meditating  on  those  words  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  "  Do  not  withhold  him  from  doing  good 
who  is  able,  if  thou  art  able  do  good  thyself  also  "  (Proverbs 
3:27).  The  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost  here  are  terrifyingly 
plain,  and  surely  there  is  not  one  of  God's  anointed  who  would 
wish  to  go  to  his  judgment  without  having  lived  out,  in  some 
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perfection  at  least,  this  injunction  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  a 
priestly  life  barren  of  good  works  and  wanting  in  encourage- 
ment to  others  to  do  good,  will  be  an  unsightly  thing  in  God's 
eyes. 

Another  advantage  of  encouraging  our  people  to  be  zealous 
is  that  it  establishes  them  in  Catholic  practice  and  holds  them 
to  the  best  traditions  of  the  Church.  After  all,  it  is  only  the 
manifestation  of  what  a  perfect  Catholic  life  should  be,  for 
good  works  are  an  essential  element  of  our  Holy  Religion. 
Faith  and  good  works  is  the  Catholic  formula,  so  that  if  a  man 
should  profess  nothing  but  faith,  he  would  be  wanting  in  his 
Christian  life,  as  also  would  he  be  who  did  good  to  his  fellows 
without  faith.  There  is  much  reason  and  obligation  for  us  to 
make  the  children  of  Holy  Mother  Church  feel  the  respon- 
sibility of  showing  forth  good  works  with  their  belief. 

"  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name,  Thy  Kingdom  come."  This  is 
the  prayerful  lesson  of  our  Divine  Lord.  Can  there  be  found 
a  more  perfect  expression  of  the  Divine  Mind  and  Will  than 
He  gives  us  in  these  words  ?  He  would  have  this  to  be  in  our 
hearts  and  upon  our  lips.  Anything  that  concerns  this  heart- 
felt wish  of  our  Divine  Lord  is  to  us  of  the  keenest  interest; 
therefore,  even  though  burdened  with  many  parochial  cares, 
our  zeal  and  love  of  our  Holy  Religion  have  no  limits,  but  are 
as  far-reaching  as  the  stretches  of  the  Universal  Church.  Any 
plan  that  will  help  to  realize  these  words  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
will  be  a  welcome  message  to  the  priest.  Encouraged  by  this, 
prayerfully  and  humbly  we  place  the  following  considerations 
before  our  reverend  readers. 

A  spiritual  militia  is  not  a  mere  theory.  The  name  may  be 
new,  but  the  idea  is  as  ancient  as  the  Church.  The  plan  of 
encouraging  young  men  and  young  women  to  offer  two  or 
three  years  of  their  life  to  the  service  of  God  has  the  cordial 
approbation  of  the  Papal  Delegate,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and 
other  prelates,  and  to  show  its  efficacy  the  writer  would  like 
to  give  some  concrete  examples. 

During  some  years  of  a  long  missionary  career,  pastors  were 
urged  in  their  own  parishes  to  engage  the  help  of  those  who 
showed  some  generosity  above  the  ordinary.  As  a  conse- 
quence many  devoted  themselves  to  parochial  and  local  mis- 
sionary work,  and,  because  of  this,  children  are  being  saved 
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from  fatal  dangers;  a  very  large  number  of  sacramental  recon- 
ciliations have  taken  place;  and  many,  after  God's  grace,  will 
owe  their  eternity  of  blessedness  to  quiet  and  devoted  lay 
apostles.  Through  these  we  have  a  knowledge  of  800  souls 
brought  back  to  their  duties.  These  conversions  happened 
to  those  who  range  from  one  to  eighty  years,  and  in  every 
instance  they  were  started  toward  God  by  some  good  soul 
working  at  the  bench,  or  in  a  store,  a  shop,  or  a  factory,  at 
the  bedside  of  the  sick,  or  in  a  classroom.  Understand,  this 
is  but  a  part  statement,  a  recent  accounting  of  an  ever-increas- 
ing volume  of  good  work,  and  all  done  without  offence  and  as 
quietly  as  God's  angels  pass  through  a  crowd. 

It  is,  however,  in  one  of  the  most  afflicted  and  desolate 
parts  of  the  vineyard,  the  Southern  United  States,  that  ^ the 
value  of  the  lay  apostolate  is  best  seen.  The  difficulties  that 
obstruct  the  Church  there  in  the  carrying-out  of  Her  Divine 
commission,  "  to  teach  all  nations  ",  can  scarcely  be  understood 
by  the  average  Catholic  living  in  the  North  or  the  West. 
There  are  conditions  existing  in  the  South  that  can  scarcely 
be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  Christ's  Vineyard.  First 
of  all,  the  dominant  sentiment  is  essentially  Protestant,  and  no 
work  of  evangelization  is  so  difficult  and  discouraging  as  the 
attempt  to  reclaim  to  the  Faith  a  powerfully  organized,  well- 
to-do,  and  well  satisfied  heresy,  ingrained  in  several  gener- 
ations. There  exist  in  parts  the  crudest  and  wildest  con- 
ceptions of  everything  Catholic.  The  Church,  in  certain  sec- 
tions, is  practically  unseen  and  unknown,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
there  is  an  extensive  and  profound  ignorance.  Provincialism 
and  sectionalism  add  to  this  general  misery;  but  the  greatest 
of  all  difficulties  are  the  fear  and  dread  of  our  Holy  Religion, 
and  the  fierce  hatred  entertained  toward  its  priesthood. 

Some  six  years  ago  the  Vincentian  Fathers  began  to  labor 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  diocese  of  Mobile.  The  Community 
gave  generously  of  its  members  to  this  very  unfriendly,  even 
hostile  place.  Several  zealous  and  able  Fathers  were  forced 
to  give  up  this  mission  in  these  six  j/ears.  They  came  to  giv< 
a  large-hearted  service,  to  solace  the  burdened  of  mind  andi 
the  heavy  of  heart,  and  to  be  the  friends  and  servants  of  the] 
poor  and  of  the  sick.  They  had  no  proximate  or  ulterior 
motive  outside  of  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  their  fellow- 
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men.  Three  of  these  Fathers  suffered  personal  violence,  one 
was  assaulted,  another  stoned,  and  one  had  the  hose  played 
on  him.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  destroy  and  dese- 
crate the  Church  property. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is  quite  apparent — that  the 
priest's  personal  contact  with  such  a  people  is  simply  impos- 
sible as  things  are.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  difficulty, 
and  until  this  be  removed  we  will  find  it  difficult  to  deliver  our 
message,  for  what  can  be  done  with  those  who  look  upon  the 
priest  as  a  menace  to  society,  and  who  have  the  most  horrible 
conceptions  of  all  that  we  hold  to  be  dear  and  sacred.  Be- 
cause of  this  hatred  of  the  Church,  statute  after  statute  of 
uniriendly  legislation  has  been  enacted.  A  pertinent  question 
may  arise:  What  is  the  reason  of  all  this?  The  reason  is 
deeply  rooted.  Years  and  years  of  misrepresentation,  with- 
out a  concrete  Catholicity  to  give  the  lie  to  malicious  slander; 
unprincipled  teachers  and  unspeakable  papers,  wily  dema- 
gogues who  have  learned  that  a  short  cut  to  public  favor  and 
to  office  is  to  berate  Catholics;  these  have  all  contributed  to  this 
conspiracy  against  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  to  evangelize  a  condition  of  pure 
paganism  would  not  be  so  difficult.  It  can  also  be  readily  seen 
that  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  our  ministrations,  we  priests 
could  do  little  to  break  down  these  gigantic  walls  of  prejudice 
and  misrepresentation.  Sisters,  too,  are  powerless  because 
they  also  are  under  suspicion.  What  is  to  be  done?  The 
Fathers  did  everything,  published  a  magazine,  held  non- 
Catholic  missions,  carried  on  many  charities,  and  were  priestly 
in  their  lives.  Inspiration  and  plan  were  sought  from  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  prayer  and  council  as  to  necessary  action.  He 
graciously  made  manifest  the  means  to  counteract  this  vexa- 
tious opposition. 

There  was,  because  of  the  fewness  of  our  number,  one  thing 
yet  untried,  and  this  a  force  that  has  been  a  tremendous  evan- 
gelizing power  since  the  days  of  our  Lord  Himself — the  life 
and  the  example,  the  cooperation  and  good  will  of  a  highly 
spiritualized  laity;  in  other  words,  the  Lay  Apostolate.  To 
demonstrate  Catholicity  through  them  as  a  merchant  does  his 
goods  was  the  principle  evoked.  The  invincible  argument 
against  slander  was  the  open  lives  of  a  number  of  refined, 
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enlightened,  and  virtuous  Catholic  men  and  women.  Frequent 
contact  with  them  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  daily  association, 
and  much  questioning  about  their  Faith  and  practice  have 
accomplished  results  that  seemed  beyond  the  efforts  of  our 
priests.  When  every  other  means  failed,  the  Fatheiis  appealed 
to  edifying  and  self-sacrificing  daughters  of  Holy  Mother 
Church  to  make  common  cause  with  them  in  the  interests  of 
our  Holy  Religion. 

The  Fathers  were  never  attacked  in  dogma  or  principle,  their 
enemies  only  making  use  of  trite  slanders  and  vile  personalities. 
They  were  accused  of  all  kinds  of  crimes.  To  defend  them- 
selves against  such  attack  was  only  to  scatter  their  ill  repute. 
They  realized  that  good  works  were  their  only  defence.  Their 
anxiety,  then,  was  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  those  who  would] 
place  good  works.  Hence  their  joy  when  a  number  of  young; 
men  and  young  women  volunteered  as  teachers  and  catechists, 
or  who  in  some  capacity  would  touch  the  family  and  social 
life  of  the  locality.  The  chief  concern  was  to  reach  the  mind 
of  the  child ;  in  this  lies  the  real  hope  of  the  mission.  It  surely 
is  a  sorrow  of  sorrows  to  know  these  little  ones  are  maliciously 
filled  with  hatred  and  fear  of  the  most  glorious  work  that 
Christ  accomplished  on  earth,  His  Church.  How  could  we 
reach  their  minds?  As  far  as  the  priests  were  concerned,  it 
appeared  to  be  an  impossibility,  inasmuch  as  many  children 
are  brought  up  in  dread  and  contempt  of  them.  It  was  left 
to  the  Lay  Apostolate  to  solve  this  seemingly  insuperable  diffi- 
culty. To  tell  of  their  success  is  to  relate  the  story  of  three 
years  of  hardship  and  struggle  against  insult  and  opp>osition. 

In  January  of  191 5  they  started  their  school  with  three  chil- 
dren. A  perfect  bedlam  of  hate  and  insult  was  let  loose 
against  them.  The  meanest  kind  of  trickery  and  unprincipled , 
obstructive  tactics  were  employed  by  their  enemies.  They 
were  refused  dwellings,  or  driven  from  them  if  they  found 
some  one  with  enough  heart  to  give  them  shelter.  They  were| 
even  forced  to  share  a  barn,  with  turkeys,  rats,  and  snakes 
their  companions.  Undaunted,  they  persevered.  Theii 
modesty,  charity,  meekness,  and  Christian  refinement  caused' 
sentiment  to  turn  gradually  in  their  favor.  The  school  began 
to  increase.  During  that  time  many  an  insult,  patiently  suf- 
fered, they  offered  to  Him  who  for  them  suffered  so  much. 
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God  was  touched  by  their  constancy  and  He  realized  in  their 
favor. the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  *'  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do 
good,  and  dwell  in  the  land:  and  thou  shalt  be  fed  with  its 
riches"  (Ps.  36:3). 

Easter  of  this  year  saw  over  three  hundred  pupils  on  the 
roll.  Please  God,  the  Fathers  are  about  to  begin  a  school  to 
accommodate  four  hundred  children,  and  of  these  all  but  a 
dozen  will  be  non- Catholic.  A  radical  change  has  come  over 
the  townspeople.  Street  demonstrations  held  to  terrify  the 
teachers  and  drive  them  out  of  town  have  been  suspended; 
disturbers  of  the  peace  and  those  inciting  to  riot  against  the 
school  have  disappeared ;  a  much  more  tolerant  spirit  seems  to 
be  in  evidence.  To-day  these  devoted  apostles  are  held  not 
only  in  respect  but  even  in  affection.  This  progress  has  been 
made  on  the  barest  material  resources.  Their  schools  are  but 
a  number  of  shanties,  the  desks  planks,  and  the  seats  soap- 
boxes, but  all  this  is  accidental  to  the  fact  that  the  faculty  ranks 
second  to  no  teaching  staff  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
Thank  God !  now.  Catholicity  has  an  exponent  here  in  a  number 
of  Christian  ladies,  who  by  their  charm  and  grace  and  modesty 
show  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  mother  of  all  that  is  sweet, 
refined,  gracious,  and  lovable. 

It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  all  this  work  done  for 
religion  on  their  part  is  gratuitous.  The  question  may  be 
asked :  How  do  they  live  ?  As  the  sparrows  live.  Their  only 
hope  is  in  the  Name  of  Him  who  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  Their  ambition  and  joy  is  that  God's  Holy  Name  may 
be  hallowed  and  that  His  Kingdom  may  come.  God  has  re- 
warded this  hope  by  touching  the  hearts  of  many  who  have 
known  of  their  sacrifices  in  this  afflicted  mission.  Thankful- 
ness is  one  of  their  virtues,  thankfulness  for  the  smallest  con- 
sideration and  benefaction.  May  you,  dear  Reverend  Father, 
help  to  answer  the  question  of  how  they  live ! 

The  South  is  one  vast  mission  field,  and  apart  from  the 
non- Catholic  whites  there  are  millions  of  negroes  to  be  evan- 
gelized. If  we  do  not  reach  out  to  them  soon,  their  con- 
version will  be  difficult.  This  work  is  too  much  for  a  few 
priests,  or  for  a  few  scattered  communities,  or  even  for  a 
diocese.  It  is  our  work,  yours  and  mine.  "  Hallowed  be 
Thy  Name,  Thy  Kingdom  come  "  is  a  personal  obligation.  To 
discharge  ourselves  of  it  is  life's  most  blessed  opportunity. 
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Surely  there  is  no  more  useful  exercise  of  our  ministry  than 
to  encourage  the  missionary  spirit  in  our  young.  If  we  could 
only  unlock  the  powers  for  good  around  us  and  set  them  in 
motion,  how  much  more  would  God's  Holy  Name  be  hallowed 
and  His  I#ngdom  come! 

Finally,  we  can  not  treat  of  a  Spiritual  Militia  without  men- 
tioning the  needs  of  home  missions,  for  these  come  under  the 
same  scope.  Foreign  missions,  surely,  should  be  fostered  and 
maintained.  But  so  also  should  the  home  missions.  Think 
of  the  millions  and  millions  of  non-churchgoing  folk  in  our 
country;  then  think  of  the  millions  of  negroes,  and  children 
of  foreign-born  Catholics.  Out  of  this  ocean  of  souls  let  us 
take  one  single  element,  the  Italian  child.  What  we  say  of 
him  in  one  city,  we  say  of  him  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  very  latge  number,  by  far  the  majority, 
of  these  little  ones  receive  no  religious  instruction  at  all.  This 
excludes,  of  course,  the  feverish  activity  of  so  many  proselyting 
bodies  who  infest  the  foreign  settlements  of  our  large  industrial 
centres;  as  a  consequence,  these  abandoned  boys  and  girls  are 
so  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  their  religious 
patrimony  that  thousands  and  thousands  do  not  know  whether 
there  be  one  Person  in  God  or  a  multitude.  This  is  an  iftcon- 
trovertible  fact.  Investigation  will  only  add  to  its  horror.  It 
is  simply  appalling.  I  am  speaking  now  of  children,  children 
born  in  the  United  States,  children  who  belong  to  our  home 
missions,  children  nearly  in  every  case  born  in  sacramental 
marriage,  and  almost  to  the  individual  baptized.  Are  not  their 
souls  and  the  souls  of  our  poor  negroes  as  dear  to  God  as  the 
souls  of  the  Japanese  or  Chinese  babies? 

The  devoted  apostles  of  whom  we  are  writing  are  helping  in 
a  humble  way  to  the  solution  of  our  foreign  settlements  prob- 
lem. Some  hundreds  of  these  children  are  also  under  their 
care  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Through  the  Spiritual 
Militia  it  is  hoped  to  recruit  sufficient  workers  to  develop  a 
larger  volume  of  home  mission  work.  The  need  of  this  is 
surely  self-apparent.  Some  carry  on  the  work  from  their 
homes;  others  who  are  free  to  do  so  live  in  community,  wear- 
ing a  modest  civilian  garb.  The  qualifications  of  those  who 
would  undertake  the  work  are  few  and  simple,  a  love  of  Gt)d, 
a  zeal  for  souls,  and  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  that  will  cause  them 
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to  willingly  suffer  hardships  for  the  sake  of  their  Holy  Religion. 
If  there  be  such  a  young  man  or  young  woman  in  your  parish, 
he  or  she  need  bring  nothing  else  to  the  mission. 

Applications  and  letters  for  more  detailed  and  necessary  in- 
formation may  be  sent  to  the  Cenacle  Lay  Apostolate,  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  Phoenix,  Alabama. 

The  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  has  recognized  the  urgent 
need  of  this  movement  and  is  hoping  and  praying  for  its  support. 

Thomas  A.  Judge,  CM. 

Phoenix,  Alabama. 


THE  PASTOR  IN  HIS  SOHOOL. 

The  influence  of  the  Catholic  school  in  preserving  the  faith 
of  our  children  is  not  seriously  doubted  nowadays.  Books, 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  have  been  written  extolling 
the  Catholic  system.  Sermons  and  lectures  have  been  de- 
livered with  the  view  to  emphasizing  its  effectiveness.  The 
statement  that  mind  and  will,  learning  and  morals  go  together 
in  every  right  system  of  educational  development  has  almost 
become  a  truism  by  iteration.  Indeed,  no  one  need  seriously 
set  out  to  prove  to  the  mass  of  our  people  that  the  parish  school 
is  our  most  effective  human  means  of  keeping  our  Catholic  chil- 
dren in  the  Faith.  They  accept  that  without  question.  When 
we  discuss  the  parochial  system  at  the  opening  of  our  schools 
in  September  we  do  so  more  for  the  sake  of  informing  and 
explaining  than  to  win  converts  to  the  cause. 

The  considerations  that  follow,  then,  about  the  pastor  in 
his  school  will  not  be  so  much  a  setting  forth  of  the  pastor  as 
a  defender  of  the  parish  school  system.  Rather  they  will,  one 
hopes,  form  a  sort  of  statement  of  how  the  pastor  may  make 
the  system  more  efficient. 

Contrasting  public  and  parish  schools,  we  observe  in  the 
former  a  tendency  to  change  from  old  to  new  systems  in  plans 
of  study  and  methods  of  teaching ;  in  the  latter  a  more  or  less 
strict  adherence  to  tradition.  Ardent  advocates  of  Catholic 
schools  speak  of  the  "  fads  "  of  state  schools,  and  aggressive 
upholders  of  state  schools  tell  us  that  parish  school  methods 
have  been  allowed  to  run  into  a  condition  of  fossilization.  We 
are  informed  that  in  state  schools  the  belief  obtains  that  new- 
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ness  indicates  progression.  As  a  result  we  have  men  and  wo- 
men whose  chief  occupation  seems  to  be  the  devising  and  pro- 
pagating of  up-to-the-hour  pedagogical  methods.  Text-books- 
that  have  done  service  for  a  year  or  two  are  set  aside  in  favor 
of  others  that  contain  get-educated-quick  schemes.  The  im- 
provements are  often  mere  verbal  displacements  and  phrase 
changing.  School  children  are  spoken  of  as  "  child  material," 
which  is  impressive  to  those  whose  education  is  of  Chautauqua 
dimensions.  When  one  is  heard  to  discuss  the  "  subnormal- 
child  group,"  you  may  be  sure  that  one  has  been  to  the  teach- 
ers' institute — for  three  weeks  anyhow.  It  is  the  jargon  of  the 
trade.  It  means  one  has  been  away.  It  is  a  sign — just  as  tan 
may  indicate  Far  Rockaway  or  Atlantic  City.  With  many 
Americans  words  are  more  important  than  understanding  and 
a  listening  spirit  To  be  able  to  talk  of  ''  collective  bargain- 
ing "  indicates  that  you  are  *'  well  up  "  on  the  labor  question. 
You  may  not  be  at  all.  But  if  you  possess  the  jargon  you 
are  believed  to  be.  We  have  brought  the  ''  bluff  "  methods  inta 
our  education  as  well  as  into  our  business.  In  our  public 
schools,  it  is  said,  every  method  or  variation  of  method  is  of- 
fered for  reaching  the  child-mind  with  a  minimum  of  effort 
and  a  maximum  of  speed.  Child  notions  are  to  be  hatched 
out  through  some  sort  of  educational  incubation.  There  are 
theories  without  number  for  advancing  the  "  normal  "  and  for 
checking  the  "  super-normal  "  mind.  The  results  of  this  mani- 
fold experimentation  are  not,  we  are  assured,  convincing.  The 
fruits  have  not  measured  up  to  the  promise. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  criticism  advanced 
against  the  educational  methods  of  the  public  schools.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  how  just  it  is,  because  that  is  quite  beyond 
the  purpose  of  this  paper.  Besides,  several  states  differ  as  to 
the  program  and  management  of  their  schools;  hence  any 
general  statement  is  subject  to  modification. 

Critics  of  parish  schools  assure  us  that  those  who  govern^ 
and  direct  these  schools  have  a  pronounced  dislike  for  changes 
of  all  kinds  A  text-book  runs  along  its  leisurely  life  of  fifteen 
years  or  so,  without  any  one  suggesting  that  it  be  replaced.  A 
method  of  teaching  is  employed  which  originated  perhaps  in 
the  mind  of  "  our  Venerable  Mother  Founder  soon  to  be- 
canonized."     It  is  said  that  parish  school  children  are  pious- 
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but  backward;  that  our  teaching  Sisters  are  wanting  in  up- 
to-date  methods  for  reaching  the  child  mind.  Many  of  them, 
it  is  claimed,  are  without  normal-school  training,  have  not  had 
the  advantages  of  a  course  in  pedagogy,  and  very  often  are 
not  given  the  benefits  of  a  summer  school.  There  is  no  elas- 
ticity about  our  plans  of  study,  no  effort  made  to  improve  our 
methods  of  communication.  This  is  a  statement  of  a  point 
of  view.  I  set  it  down,  not  because  I  endorse  it  altogether,  nor 
because  I  want  to  irritate  people,  but  because  it  may  help  us 
in  the  matter  of  self-examination. 

The  parish  priest,  as  the  director  of  his  school,  must  give 
strength  and  direction  to  the  parochial  school  system.  He 
must,  in  broad  sense,  uphold  the  system  that  combines  the  train- 
ing of  mind  and  will,  thinking  and  conduct.  In  other  words, 
he  must  see  that  religion  enters  into  and  colors  the  complexion 
of  his  program  of  studies.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
he  must  be  offensively  aggressive  in  defending  his  school. 
Indeed,  the  best  defence  of  the  parochial  system  is  to  make  it 
as  thorough  and  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  Merely  ex- 
tolling it  on  Sundays  and  condemning  the  public  schools  will 
not  make  it  any  better.  Improved  efHcency  in  the  parish  school 
must  be  watched  and  worked  for.  The  ability  of  teachers, 
which  includes  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  manner  of 
handling  children,  must  be  observed  quietly  by  the  pastor  with 
the  view  to  helpful  suggestion  later  on.  This  should  be  done 
tactfully,  not  abruptly  or  with  unnecessary  circumstance,  as  if 
one  were  a  general  reviewing  a  regiment  of  troops.  Any 
correction  as  to  manner  or  method  will  be  more  effective  as  a 
suggestion  than  as  a  command.  Priests  who  scold  their  teach- 
ers, who  are  abrupt  and  harsh  with  them  before  the  children, 
who  recite  with  feeling  a  litany  of  their  faults,  do  not  exercise 
the  power  of  their  position  to  anything  like  the  best  advant- 
age. Quiet  watchfulness,  a  suggestion,  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment in  which  is  included  a  caution  will  as  a  rule  produce 
better  results  than  caustic  criticism.  In  trying  to  develop 
greater  teachers,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  them  grate- 
ful teachers  as  well. 

Considering  how  much  our  teaching  Sisters  do,  how  much 
they  put  into  a  parish  and  how  little  by  comparison  they  get 
out  of  it;  how  generally  loyal  they  are  to  the  priests  with  whom 
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they  labor;  how  meagre  the  legitimate  human  freedom  which 
all  good  people  everywhere  enjoy  is  given  them-^— keeping  all 
this  in  mind,  one  is  inclined  to  say,  our  teaching  Sisters  de- 
serve whatever  of  quiet  helpfulness  can  be  offered  them. 

The  children  of  the  school  are  links  that  serve  to  unite  the 
priest  to  his  people.  Daily  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  brought  into 
contact  with  them.  Often  he  can  form  an  estimate  of  homes 
through  children;  and  while  this  estimate  will  not  always  be 
correct,  it  will  be  nearly  so.  A  knowledge  of  children's  homes 
and  surroundings  will  modify  a  priest's  judgment  of  children 
themselves.  The  habit  of  little  ones  to  report  at  home  what  is 
said  in  school  should  impress  upon  the  priest  the  importance 
of  being  guarded  in  his  speech  in  their  presence,  especially 
when  what  is  said  relates  to  their  parents.  Very  often  the 
kindly,  sympathetic  word  reported  at  home  will  change  the 
hearts  of  bitter,  indifferent,  or  fallen-away  Catholic  par-ents, 
just  as  the  harsh,  unguarded  remark  will  transform  well- 
disposed  people  into  enemies  of  the  Faith.  Anyhow,  kindness, 
patience,  gentleness  brings  children  nearer  to  the  priest,  while 
harshness  and  Spartan  severity  drive  them  away.  The  en- 
trance of  the  pastor  into  the  school  room  is  not  to  spread  terror. 
Christ  gathered  the  little  ones  round  Him  and  spoke  to  them 
gently  out  of  His  merciful  Heart.  In  this  as  in  other  problems 
of  conduct,  the  priest  has  to  follow  his  Model.  To  fancy  we 
are  great  disciplinarians  because  we  have  reached  a  position 
where  children  are  afraid  to  approach  or  to  speak  to  us  is  to 
misunderstand  our  mission  altogether.  The  strong  priest  does 
not  frighten  children  into  submission.  His  power  is  recog- 
nized behind  the  smooth  finish  of  the  gentleman;  and  he  is 
obeyed  all  the  more  readily  and  joyously  because  he  stoops  with 
graciousness  to  the  least  of  his  flock.  In  the  direction  of  his 
school  the  priest  must  be  flexible — which  is  quite  distinct  from 
being  weak.  One  may  be  strong  without  being  bumptious  and 
ill-mannered.  One  may  pursu«  a  steady  policy,  without  being 
so  self-centered  as  to  think  one's  course  of  action  is  synonymous 
with  right. 

The  curriculum  of  studies  is  important  in  the  life  of  the 
parish  school.  It  has  to  be  properly  planned  and  directed. 
Readers,  histories,  to  some  extent  geographies,  are  to  give  the 
truthful  Catholic  point  of  view.     ''  Preachy  "  Catholic  readers, 
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in  which  the  large,  slow-moving  language  of  a  poorly  trans- 
lated theology  rumbles  around  young  heads  with  the  noise  of 
many  syllables  are,  one  is  glad  to  note,  superseded  by  less 
top-heavy  books.  Yet  there  remains  even  now  a  need  for  a 
crisp,  adventurous,  out-in-the-air  series  of  Catholic  readers. 
Books,  like  clothes,  may  go  out  of  fashion.  And  while  one 
does  not  hold  that  the  really  great  things  in  literature  will 
ever  pass  away  or  be  out  of  good  taste,  yet  the  arrangement 
and  method  of  text-books  may  easily  be  so. 

It  will  be  helpful  if  the  pastor  pay  a  visit  occasionally  to 
the  public  schools  of  his  vicinity.  The  order  of  the  day,  the 
iire-drill,  the  marching  to  music,  the  discipline  maintained 
by  the  teachers,  the  methods  of  teaching — all  this  is  worthy  of 
observation.  Self-sufficiency  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  foes 
of  wholesome  progress.  It  may  be  irritating  to  find  others 
are  ahead  of  us  in  certain  divisions  of  our  work,  but  that  very 
knowledge  will  urge  us  on  to  perfect  ourselves.  The  best 
schoolmen  are  not  flinging  the  offensive  adjective  "godless" 
at  the  public  schools,  while  making  no  serious  effort  to  im- 
prove the  manners  and  good  behavior  of  their  own  children. 
Gesticulation,  and  a  high  tone  of  voice  and  inflated  boasting  to 
our  congregations  on  Sunday  about  our  splendid  school  system 
will  not  improve  our  school  noticeably.  Let  us  visit  the  school 
every  day;  note  how  the  children  are  taught,  how  they  are 
dressed,  how  they  conduct  themselves  in  the  class-rooms;  find 
out  what  is  the  standard  of  their  behavior  coming  to  and  go- 
ing home  from  school.  Something  definite  will  be  given  us  to 
work  on.  Perhaps  we  will  be  rejoiced;  perhaps  we  will  be 
saddened  to  distress.  Anyhow,  we  will  focus  our  attention 
on  our  own  field  of  service,  which  is  our  chief  duty.  Be  sure 
that  vigilance  and  the  pain  of  doing  the  seemingly  small  things, 
and  a  daily  concern  for  the  upkeeping  and  uplifting  of  the 
school  will  beget  a  knowledge  which  will  be  fruitful  unto 
good.  We  may  never  preach  a  school  sermon  which  men  will 
call  eloquent;  we  may  not  lecture  on  scholarship  and  the  value 
of  culture,  but  we  will  have  a  good  school.  We  may  know  it 
so  intimately,  as  a  valet  knows  his  king,  that  we  will  not 
grow  enthusiastic  about  it.  For  all  that,  we  may  be  sure  it 
is  giving  a  good  account  of  itself. 
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There  are  splendid  school-priests  throughout  the  country^ 
one  grants.  Active,  up-to-the-hour  men  who  are  doers,  not 
talkers;  who  see  that  standards  are  established  and  maintained 
rather  than  assume  they  exist;  who  do  not  make  ludicrous 
boasts  and  flamboyant  comparisons  which  serve  no  purpose 
except  to  sadden  those  who  think  and  understand.  Those  of 
us  who  know  least  about  the  working  of  our  schools  are  the 
most  obstinate  in  resisting  suggestions  for  improvement  from 
any  source.  On  the  other  hand,  priests  who  are  active  in 
school  work  gather  in  useful  hints  no  matter  whence  they  come. 

One  hopes,  indeed,  there  are  many  such  priests.  In  the 
years  that  are  coming  more  than  at  any  previous  time,  it  would 
seem,  we  will  have  to  fight  to  hold  our  schools.  If  they  are 
kept  efficient  they  will  be  worth  the  fight  and  our  people  will 
enter  it  with  stout,  unyielding  hearts.  Unless  all  signs  fail,, 
the  battle  will  come  soon.  The  day  of  ''  nosey  ",  impertinent^ 
Pharisaical  legislation  is  on  us.  Meddlesome  men,  inflated  by 
conquests  in  certain  fields,  are  athirst  for  more.  The  American 
virtues  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  and  independence  are 
superseded  by  a  state  paternalism  that  may  become  worse  than 
slavery.  The  ancient  dictum  that  a  man's  house  is  his  castle 
is  set  aside,  and  the  hour  seems  coming  when  the  castle  may 
be  invaded  and  every  sense  of  ownership  violated.  Arrogant 
officialism  may  claim  the  right  also  to  take  our  children  and 
to  educate  them  as  the  state  sees  fit.  If  we  lack  centralized,, 
unified,  and  concerted  action,  an  unAmerican  officialism  may 
work  its  will.  If  we  are  unified  and  centralized  and  wisely, 
withal  vigorously,  led,  meddlesome,  impertinent  legislators  will 
strive  against  us  to  no  purpose. 

To  maintain  our  rights  with  success  we  must  be  sure  we  know 
their  outlines.  We  can  not  have  a  state  within  a  state.  Our 
parish  schools  must  be  Catholic ;  but  they  must  also  be  Ameri- 
can. Priests  who  superintend  parish  schools  and  are  unsym- 
pathetic to  the  country  are  as  much  in  the  way  of  our  progress 
as  are  bigoted  officials.  A  priest  ought  not  to  be  the  pastor 
of  people,  ought  not  to  direct  a  school  if  he  sets  the  interests 
of  any  other  country  before  this.  The  priest  who  speaks 
slightingly  of  the  nation  before  his  children — the  future  citizens 
— is  untrue  to  his  trust. 
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The  language  of  the  country  is  English.  To  be  citizens  im 
the  most  efficient  sense  one  must  speak  it.  The  language  of; 
communication  in  our  schools,  therefore,  should  be  English. 
However  much  it  may  hurt  our  feelings,  be  sure  that  the  sooner- 
we  get  our  children  outside  the  classification  of  "  foreigners  " 
the  more  will  we  progress  to  unity  of  action  as  well  as  of  faith.. 
No  matter  where  their  fathers  or  mothers  come  from,  the  chil- 
dren born  of  them  in  this  country  are  Americans.  English  is. 
the  normal  language  of  intercourse.  In  factory,  store,  shop, 
street,  college,  our  young  people  will  hear  it.  If  they  are  to 
be  useful  and  are  to  earn  a  livelihood  they  must  know  it.  The 
priest  who  arrogantly  insists  that  this  or  that  foreign  lan- 
guage shall  be  the  means  of  communication  in  his  school  is, 
depriving  his  children  of  their  birthright.  To  say  that  if  chil- 
dren do  not  speak  the  language  of  their  foreign-born  parents,, 
they  will  lose  their  faith,  is  an  excuse  not  an  argument.  The: 
Catholic  Church  is  the  Church  of  all  peoples  and  of  all  tongues. 
One  sees  no  reason  why  children  whose  parents  speak  a  Euro- 
pean language  should  lose  their  faith  because  they  speak  cor- 
rectly the  language  of  their  own  country.  May  one  not  sug- 
gest that  a  narrowing  nationalism,  rather  than  zeal  for  Cath- 
olic Faith,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  why  we  have  so-called 
"foreign"  schools  and  "foreign"  churches?  Children 
should  love  the  land  out  of  which  came  their  ancestors.  No 
one  objects  to  that.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  foreign-born 
priests  have  any  right  to  box  the  ears  of  their  parish  school 
boys  because  they  are  heard  to  speak  English  on  the  streets 
of  an  American  city.  When  the  fight  comes  to  maintain  our 
schools — and  it  may  come  sooner  than  we  think — ^let  us  be 
sure  we  are  fighting  as  Americans  for  what,  as  Americans,, 
we  may  rightly  demand.  •  Let  us  fight  for  the  right  to  teach 
religion  in  our  schools,  not  for  the  right  to  teach  it  in  any 
foreign  language.     This  is  America',  not  Europe. 

Again,  it  is  quite  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  to 
insist  that  a  correct  history  of  the  country,  the  genius  of  our 
government,  a  summary  of  our  constitution,  a  study  of  our 
great  national  figures  be  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  study 
in  every  school.  I  have  no  doubt  we  have  all  this  in  our  plan 
of  studies  now.  In  which  event  the  prying  official  will  have; 
nothing  to  carp  about. 
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It  is  simply  iteration  to  state  that  the  betterment  of  our 
schools  will  depend  upon  our  priests.  There  may  be  a  dio- 
cesan superintendent,  diocesan  examiners,  a  diocesan  curri- 
culum of  studies.  F-or  all  that,  the  priest  must  actively  super- 
vise and  wisely  direct  his  own  parish  school.  This  will  mean 
time  and  trouble.  But  why  should  any  good  priest  regret 
the  cost  of  either  when  the  reward  is  so  great?  Men  give 
of  them  freely  in  the  world  of  industry  and  finance  where  the 
results  that  follow  are  purely  material.  The  future  of  our 
people,  of  the  Church,  of  the  country  depends  in  a  far  greater 
measure  than  people  are  likely  to  admit  upon  our  parish  schools. 
Let  the  priests  who  have  the  responsibility  of  directing  then 
be  men  of  vision  and  resource;  strong  men  and  courageous; 
yet  flexible  and  blessed  with  a  generous  measure  of  human 
kindness. 

P.  J.  Carroll,  C.S.C. 

South  Bend,  Indiana. 


EEGULATIONS  FOR  THE  SEOURING  OF  ALTAR  WINE. 

The  passage  of  the  Agriculture  Bill  carried  with  it  a  Pro- 
hibition <*ider.  According  to  this  bill,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  conserve  food-stuffs  during  the  period  of  the  war,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  was  given  the  power  to  make 
regulations  concerning  the  securing  of  wine  for  sacramental 
purposes.  These  regulations  were  approved  in  February,  19 19, 
and  were  to  take  effect,  i  July  of  this  year.  They  required 
the  applicant  for  altar  wine  to  state,  under  oath,  the  amount 
of  altar  wine  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  giving  the  order ; 
that  said  wine  would  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
sacramental ;  that  the  quantity  ordered  would  be  limited  to  a 
period  of  three  months. 

At  the  suggestion  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the 
Right  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hickey,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  matter  of  the  provision  for  altar  wine 
and  made  known  to  Commissioner  Roper  and  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Gaylord  the  inconvenience,  additional  expense,  an 
even  the  risk  in  transportation  in  the  frequent  shipment  of  altar- 
wine  ;  also  the  more  or  less  odious  procedure  of  an  oath  being 
required  for  securing  wine  for  a  purely  religious  purpose,  such 
as  the  celebration  of  the  Mass. 
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The  Commissioner  and  his  Deputy  received  the  objections 
to  the  regulations  in  a  courteous  manner,  and  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  accept  any  suggestions  that  would  remove  the 
inconveniences  complained  of,  without  frustrating  the  object 
of  the  law.  They  received  the  assurance  that  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  country  would  be  prepared  to  cooperate  fully 
with  them  in  a  plan  that  would  secure  the  desired  end,  with- 
out the  above  mentioned  conditions  which  appeared  unneces- 
sary and  impracticable. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  a  plan  was  arranged  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner,  according  to  which  the  bishop  of 
each  diocese  will  appoint  an  official,  whose  name  and  address 
are  to  be  filed  with  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  his 
district.  This  diocesan  official  will  endorse  every  order  for 
altar  wine  within  the  diocese  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
The  orders  are  made  in  duplicate  form.  After  being  endorsed, 
one  copy  is  to  be  sent  to  the  party  who  sells  the  wine,  the 
other  is  to  be  returned  to  the  purchaser  to  be  kept  by  him  as 
a  matter  of  record. 

Below  is  given  a  copy  of  the  form  to  be  used,  and  until  the 
printed  forms  are  supplied  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, type-written  copies  may  be  made  and  used  in  each  diocese. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

U.  S.  Internal  Revenue. 

Form  802. 

Application  for  Sacramental  Wines. 


Date 


Name  in  full  Official  position 

of. „ located  at 

Churck  or  institution  Name  of  city  or  town 


- request  that 

and  state  Name  of  seller 

forward  to  my  address  by 

Express  or  freight  Quantity 

of  wine  for  sacramental  purposes. 
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In  his  report  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
took  occasion  to  emphasize  the  courteous  treatment  with  which 
Deputy  Commissioner  Gaylord,  who  had  immediate  charge 
of  this  matter,  accepted  the  proposed  recommendation  to  re- 
lieve the  clergy  of  the  embarrassment  which  the  original  form 
as  an  interpretation  of  the  law  would  necessarily  have  en- 
tailed. It  is  hoped  that  the  said  interpretation  will  be  in- 
corporated in  the  wording  of  the  statute.  Meanwhile  it  has 
authoritative  sanction,  and  takes  effect  at  once.  Orders  for 
altar  wine  may  therefore  be  placed  without  oath,  for  the 
quantity  needed  in  each  case. 


IRREMOVABILITY  AND  OONOURSUS. 
To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  revolution  in  Portugal  annulled  the  Concordat  of  the 
lormer  government  with  the  Holy  See,  and  the  bishops  were 
'consequently  obliged  to  appoint  pastors  to  parishes  without  a 
concursus.  Some  parishes  were  crippled  in  their  finances  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  could  not  support  the  clergy.  The 
bishops  had  to  manage  as  best  they  could. 

In  a  decision,  13  July,  191 1,  the  Apostolic  See  requested  a 
Teturn  to  the  common  Canon  Law.  There  was,  however,  a 
<doubt  which  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  referred  to  the  Sacred 
'Council  for  settlement.  Did  the  decision  refer  to  the  common 
Law  previous  to  1911  or  to  the  new  Code?  The  answer  of  the 
•Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Council,  approved  and  confirmed 
"by  the  Holy  Father  on  15  April,  191 8,  comments  on  Canon 
459  §  3>  1-3-  It  may  help  us  to  understand  our  own  kindred 
problem.^ 

According  to  Canon  459  §  4  the  custom  of  appointing  priests 
to  parishes  either  by  concursus,  such  as  Benedict  XIV  specifies,^ 
or  by  any  other  approved  method  (periculuni  or  examen), 
shall  continue  in  force  until  the  Apostolic  See  decrees  otherwise. 

In  the  answer  to  the  doubt  alluded  to,  this  Canon  is  the 
Ijasis.  Hence  we  conclude,  first,  that  the  method  of  concursus 
prescribed  for  this  country  by  the  Third  Council  of  Baltimore 
is  still  in  force,  since  the  Holy  See  has  decreed  no  other;  * 

1  Acta  A  post.  Sedis,  Annus  XI,  vol.  XI,  num.  7,  pp.  236-239. 

2  See  Docum.  IV  in  Appendix  of  new  Code. 
^  III  Cone.  Balti.  Capt.  VI. 
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secondly,    that   parishes   affording  sufficient   revenue   should 
have  a  parish  priest  in  accordance  with  the  same  Canon  459 

§  3,  1-3. 

That  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  our  status.  Any  parish  able  to 
maintain  a  priest  should  have  a  "  parochus  proprius,"  except 
in  vicariates  and  prefectures  (Canon  216  §  1-2).  The  dis- 
tinction, supposing  of  course  the  mind  of  the  Ordinary  in  ap- 
pointing a  parish,  between  "  parochi  inamovibiles  et  ad  nutum 
movibiles  "  is  as  much  dependent  on  sufficient  revenue  as  on 
concursus :  "  paroecias,  quae  sufficientem  dotem  habent,  con- 
ferant  ad  normam  Cod.  Juris  Can.  v.  459  §  3,  1-3,  poterant  vero 
alias  conferre  ad  nutum."  * 

This  ruling,  it  may  be  rejoined,  is  for  the  Ordinaries  of 
Portugal.  However,  the  reasoning  makes  it  fundamental : 
"  eadem  decisio  quum  execution!  demandanda  sit  nunc,  post 
publicatum  Codicem,  peropportune  videtur  ad  hujus  normam 
accipienda ;  siquidem  universim  de  novo,  re  Integra,  ordinanda 
sit  in  aliqua  regione  canonica  disciplina  circa  aliquod  institu- 
tum  ecclesiasticum,  praecipua  quadam  ratione,  ordinatio  fieri 
debet  ad  normam  Codicis  nunc  vigentis;  idcirco  enim  publi- 
catum est,  ut  secundum  illud  quodlibet  ecclesiasticae  disciplinae 
caput  in  futuro  ordinaretur."  ^ 

I  am  not  considering  the  reasons  for  erecting,  dismembering, 
or  consolidating  parishes  (Can.  141 5  §  3  in  particular),  or 
for  changing  irremovable  into  removable  rectorships  or  vice 
versa  (Can.  454  §  3)  ;  but  rather,  whether  irremovability 
necessarily  postulates  concursus. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  Third  Council  of  Baltimore, 
as  noted  above,  an  appointment  to  an  irremovable  rectorship 
depends  (with  rare  exceptions  in  law  or  custom)  on  a  con- 
cursus. It  will  so  continue  according  to  the  principle  applied 
in  answer  to  the  doubt  of  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon.  Neither 
is  there  any  change  in  the  method  of  concursus  based  by  the 
Third  Council  of  Baltimore  on  Benedict  XIV,  Cum  illud. 

In  number  59  of  chapt.  VI  De  concursu,  the  Council  of  Balti- 
more advises:  "  licebit  examen  doctrina  separare  ab  examine 
de  ceteris  canonicis  requisitis,"  etc.  This  is  an  approach  to 
custom  in  some  parts  of  Europe :  "  ea  ratione,  ut  semel  in  anno, 

*  Acta,  as  above;  p.  239. 
^  Acta,  as  above;  p.  237. 
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statute  tempore,  examen  generale  de  scientia  pro  missionibus 
in  futurum  vacaturis,  juxta  formulam  supra  statutam,  insti- 
tuatur,"  etc.  What  qualifications  the  new  Code  demands  of 
the  priest  whom  the  Ordinary  appoints  to  a  pastorate  Canon 
453  §  3  enumerates. 

A  removable  rector  is  "  parochus  proprius  "  of  the  parish  to 
which  the  Ordinary  appoints  him.  Irremovable  rectors  differ 
from  removable  rectors  in  permanency.  '*  Qui  paroeciae  ad- 
ministrandaepraeficiuntur  qua  proprii  ejusdem  rectores,  stabiles 
in  ea  esse  debent;  quod  tamen  non  impedit  quominus  omnes  ab 
ea  removeri  queant  ad  normam  juris."  Paragraph  2  of  the 
same  Canon  454  explains :  "At  non  omnes  parochi  eandem 
stabilitatem  obtinent;  qui  majore  gaudent,  inamovibiles ;  qui 
minore,  amovibiles  appellari  solent.''  Canon  451  plainly  en- 
acts :  "  Parochus  est  sacerdos  vel  persona  moralis  cui  paroecia 
collata  est  in  titulum  cum  cura  animarum  sub  Ordinarii  loci 
auctoritate  exercenda."  The  difference  then  is  in  permanancy. 
*' Quasiparochiae  sunt  omnes  amovibiles"  of  course;  so  are 
"  Parochi,  ad  religiosam  familiam  pertinentes,  sunt  semper, 
ratione  personae,  amovibiles  ad  nutum."     (Can.  454  §  4  and  5.) 

The  number  and  proportion  of  irremovable  rectors  in  dio- 
ceses in  the  United  States  "  pro  nunc  ",  are  set  down  by  the 
Third  Council  of  Baltimore  in  Chapt.  V,  num.  35. 

That  "  pro  nunc "  was  a  wise  proviso,  since  the  present 
method  of  listing  "  episcopabiles  "  no  longer  affords  what  was 
considered  a  prerogative  of  irremovable  pastors — to  have  a 
vote  in  determining  a  terna  for  their  respective  dioceses. 
But  the  rule  of  their  appointment  by  the  bishops  in  the  United 
States  is  unchanged.  For  in  Canon  459  §  4  the  very  instruction 
giving  the  norm  of  concursus  followed  by  the  Third  Council 
of  Baltimore  is  that  of  Benedict  XIV  :  '*  In  regionibus  in  quibus 
paroeciarium  provisio  fit  per  concursum  sive  specialem  ad 
normam  Const.  Benedicti  XIV  Cum  illud,  14  Dec,  1742,  sive 
generalem,  haec  forma  retineatur,  donee  Sedes  Apostolica 
aliud  decreverit."  Neither  can  irremovable  parishes  be  made 
removable  "  sine  beneplacito  apostolico  ".  The  bishops  can, 
after  consultation  with  their  chapters,  change  removable 
parishes  into  irremovable  ones;  while  newly  organized  parishes 
should  be  irremovable,  unless  the  bishop,  after  consulting  his 
chapter,  concludes  otherwise.      (Canon  454  §  3.) 
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Hence   I  conclude,   irremovability   and  concursus   are  still 
correlative  in  this  country:  "  salvo  semper  judicio  meliori." 

Joseph  Selinger. 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 


THE  BISHOPS  AND  OUR  OATHOLIO  PRESS, 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

A  more  powerful  influence  on  the  people  of  the  world,  the 
governors  and  the  governed,  than  the  Press  does  not  exist. 
Every  theme,  every  opinion,  every  principle,  and  every  move- 
ment, whether  political,  religious,  sociological,  sane  or  insane, 
finds  expression  in  the  press  and  thus  creates  its  vogue  or  finds 
and  develops  its  strength,  rallies  its  adherents,  and  perhaps 
becomes  a  mighty  compelling  force  in  the  city,  the  nation,  or 
the  world.  Maybe  also  the  fallacy  of  the  whole  thing  is  proved 
to  all  by  spreading  it  before  the  legion  of  readers  of  the  public 
press.  The  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  that  by  specious  argu- 
ment that  which  is  false  or  harmful  may  appear  true  and  good 
to  a  great  public,  whose  principal  means  of  information  and 
instruction  is  the  press,  daily,  weekly,  periodical ;  religious  or 
secular.  In  the  same  manner  what  is  right  and  beneficial  and 
even  necessary  for  the  personal  and  public  good  may  readily 
fall  into  the  discard  through  poor,  weak  presentation. 

In  these  troublous  times  when  so  much  can  and  must  be 
done  to  lead  a  weary,  bedraggled,  reeling  world  out  of  the 
chaos  into  which  the  horrible  fratricidal  struggle  of  the  nations 
has  thrown  it,  what  is  the  Catholic  press  doing  to  steady  man- 
kind in  its  attempt  to  regain  its  bearings  ?  What  is  the  Catholic 
press  doing  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  forces  of  order,  the 
strength  of  Christianity  to  still  the  murderous  instincts,  stay 
the  violent  hand  and  quell  the  anarchy  that  follow  ominously 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  most  disastrous  of  all  wars  ? 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Catholic  press  has  two 
foremost  functions  to  perform,  two  leading  purposes  wherefor 
it  exists.  The  first  of  these  is  to  enlighten  Catholics  about 
the  activities  of  their  Church  in  carrying  out  her  divine  mis- 
sion among  men ;  the  second,  to  bring  the  Church's  tremendous 
influence  for  good,  for  right  thinking  and  right  living,  to  bear 
upon  the  entire  citizenry  of  the  locality,  the  country,  the  world. 
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The  written  word  has  an  undoubtedly  better  and  more  lasting 
influence  than  any  number  of  sermons  and  addresses.  In 
these  latter,  comparatively  little  can  be  said  and  at  their  best 
they  can  arouse  the  emotions  and  the  energies  of  men  for  only 
ashort  period.  There  is  an  authority  in  "black  and  white" 
with  which  no  other  method  of  impression  compares.  The 
reading  public  the  world  over  far  exceeds  that  of  the  listeners, 
whether  churchgoers  or  those  who  attend  meetings  and  con- 
ventions. The  printed  message  reaches  the  very  young  and 
impresses  them  when  a  speech  would  put  them  to  sleep.  Has 
it  ever  dawned  upon  you  who  may  scan  these  lines  what  a  dis- 
paraging comparison  exists  between  the  effect  of  the  Sunday 
sermons  and  of  the  Sunday  papers  upon  our  young  men  and 
women,  our  mothers  and  fathers,  and  even  our  grandmothers 
and  grandfathers?  Of  these  last  and  those  of  their  generation 
how  many  can  attend  church  and  hear  a  sermon?  The  press 
reaches  to  all  corners  of  civilization.  The  missionaries  very 
clearly  realize  this.  Our  late  lamented  Pontiff,  Pius  X,  saw 
it,  as  does  our  present  Holy  Father,  Benedict  XV,  both  of 
whom  have  shown  the  most  energetic  solicitude  for  the  up- 
building and  widespread  use  of  the  Catholic  press  as  one  of 
the  most  potent  means  for  carrying  into  effect  Christ's  in- 
junction to  His  Apostles  that  they  should  go  forth  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  all  the  world. 

How  is  the  Catholic  press  fulfilling  its  mission?  What 
power  does  it  wield  among  us  ?  What  are  the  Bishops,  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  that  the  Catholic  press  functions  success- 
fully, doing  in  the  performance  of  this  duty?  There  are  sev- 
eral very  good  Catholic  weeklies  published  in  the  United  States 
The  best  of  them  is  not  worthy  of  us.  Whichever  Catholic 
weekly  paper  or  magazine  you  choose  as  the  best,  falls  far  short 
of  its  purpose,  establishes  no  standard  of  which  we  can  be 
justly  proud,  exerts  no  such  influence,  either  great  or  fine,  as 
we  have  every  right  to  expect.  There  have  been  made  genuine 
efforts  to  accomplish  something  worthy  and  great  in  this  line, 
but  inevitably,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  endeavors  re- 
laxed, the  interest  of  producers  and  consumers  waned  and  the 
publication  dropped  back  well  to  the  rear  of  the  line.  No 
Catholic  paper  in  America  to-day  stands  out  as  a  great  au- 
thoritative publication  for  the  guidance  of  our  own  people  and 
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for  the  information  of  the  great  body  of  Americans  who  do  not 
profess  our  Faith  but  who  know  the  Church's  power  for  good, 
respect  her  and  would  like  to  know  where  she  stands  and  what 
-our  side  is  doing.  This  statement  may  hurt  someone's  pride;  it 
may  offend  many.  But  childishness  and  dodging  the  issue 
and  recriminations  will  never  right  things  or  remedy  defects 
which  every  responsible  person,  prelate,  priest,  or  layman 
must  recognize  if  he  will  undeceive  himself  and  face  cold  facts. 

Let  us  take  up  our  favorite  Catholic  paper  or  magazine  and 
look  it  over  together.  Be  honest  with  yourself,  and  accept 
-my  word  that  I  have  no  axe  to  grind.  Just  let  us  face  the 
facts.  Well,  the  first  page  is  filled  with  the  story  of  the  Bishop's 
activities  during  the  week.  The  story  is  scattered  all  over 
the  page  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  of  no  real  importance  to 
Ihe  great  body  of  readers.  Some  of  it  is  dead  matter  that  had 
better  been  buried  than  exposed  to  public  gaze  again.  Or 
perhaps  it  is  a  collection  of  items  of  news  from  all  over  the 
diocese  or  the  country,  or,  if  very  ambitious,  the  world,  all 
•of  which  items  appeared  in  the  daily  press  word  for  word 
days  ago.  There  has  been  no  selection  of  an  important  item 
of  such  news  for  proper  elaboration  and  discussion.  No,  just 
a  rehash  !  There  are  advertisements  on  the  front  page.  Oh ! 
yes,  we  must  not  omit  them.  I  wonder  if  they  influence  the 
power  or  energy  of  the  paper.     I  wonder! 

Then  there  are  the  inside  pages  filled  with  "Aunt  Mary's 
"Columns " ;  puzzles  for  the  children,  which  only  weak- 
minded  grown-ups  bother  about;  foreign-mission  narratives 
with  sickly  cuts  and  filling  four  times  the  space  they  merit; 
the  letters  from  Rome  and  Frankfort  and  London  and  Kerry, 
either  weeks  old,  if  true,  or,  and  most  likely,  fresh  from  the  pen 
of  the  office  cosmopolite.  The  advertisements,  good,  bad,  in- 
different, and  ghastly,  are  ubiquitous.     They  pay  well ! 

At  last  we  come  to  the  editorial  page,  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  the  paper.  We  like  to  look  through  the  entire  paper 
for  some  interesting  genuine  news  before  finally  settling  back 
in  our  chairs  for  a  thorough  and,  we  hope,  profitable,  perusal 
of  the  editorials,  the  voice  of  the  Bishop  or  his  appointed  writ- 
ters  on  the  live  topics  of  the  Church  and  the  world  which  fill 
the  atmosphere  these  days.  Perhaps  the  paper  in  point  is  a 
Catholic  paper  managed  independently  of  the  authorities  of  the 
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diocese.  In  such  a  case,  unless  authorized  and  approved,  not 
generally,  but  in  each  issue,  by  the  proper  authorities,  this 
paper  has  no  more  right  to  the  name  Catholic  than  has  a  man 
who  fails  to  attend  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holidays  and  to  per- 
form his  Easter  duty.  Well,  what  do  we  find  on  the  editorial 
page?  Straggling  comments  about  more  or  less  important 
matters;  occasional  foolishly  sentimental  personalities,  bitter 
attacks  on  persons,  on  secular  papers  and,  worst  of  all,  on 
other  Catholic  publications.  Petty  criticisms,  ill-considered 
retorts  to  fancied  affronts  that  might  have  much  better  been 
ignored.  This  page  is  the  weak  member  in  the  body  of  the 
Catholic  press.  It  is  the  heart  with  the  leaky  valves.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  upon  the  breadth  of  view  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  publishers  and  the  writers.  It  is,  unfortunately,  a  re- 
flection upon  the  Bishop  in  whose  diocese  and  under  whose 
auspices  it  appears. 

Instead  of  being  the  great  source  of  strength,  the  bond  of 
union,  the  voice  that  commands  universal  respect,  not  only  for 
the  paper  itself  (the  individual  paper  is  but  a  cog  in  the 
wheel),  but  for  the  entire  Church  and  for  Catholics  the  coun- 
try over  whom  it  is  supposed  to  represent  and  whose  prin- 
ciples it  is  established  to  enunciate,  this  page  and  the  papers  in 
which  it  appears  weekly  wherever  we  go  is  the  cause  of  the 
lack  of  united  feeling  and  effort  and  interest  among  Catholics; 
a  source  of  shame  on  many  occasions,  of  dismay  and  amuse- 
ment to  the  great  public  who  are  not  children  of  the  Church ; 
the  reason  for  the  complete  lack  of  united  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholic  press  and  of  the  failure  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  secular  press,  in  whose  favor  it  must  be  said  that 
they  are  glad  to  be  of  service  at  all  times  to  a  surprising  extent 
if  treated  fairly  and  without  prejudice.  The  result  of  such 
loosely- written  matter,  such  ill-conceived  editorials,  such 
poorly-planned  and  carelessly  issued  Catholic  papers  is  dis- 
cord among  our  own  papers,  antagonism  from  the  other  de- 
nominational and  secular  publications,  the  loss  of  interest  by 
Catholic  readers,  and  the  total  failure  of  the  whole  magnificent 
project. 

We  have  a  work  to  do  in  America.  It  is  a  work  that  can 
be  accomplished  among  ourselves  and  throughout  the  country 
almost  solely  through  our  Catholic  press.     By  no  other  means 
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can  we  reach  the  great  public.  It  is  the  great  portal  through 
which  all  may  and  most  people  must  pass  to  learn  the  Church's 
divine  message  and  to  help  in  her  necessary  task  in  America. 
Isolated,  jealous  efforts  can  never  achieve  the  needed  results. 
There  must  be  cohesion  and  unity  of  endeavor,  which  can 
be  attained  by  the  Bishops  only.  It  is  their  work  quite  as  much 
as  ordaining  priests  and  administering  Confirmation.  They 
must  study  people,  the  times,  and  our  conditions.  They  must 
seek  contact  with  all  the  elements  of  their  jurisdiction;  they 
need  the  intimate  knowledge  which  they  can  and  should  derive 
therefrom  and  these  elements  need  the  strength  and  guidance 
that  contact  with  the  Bishop  will  bring  them.  The  fruit  of 
these  efforts,  whether  they  be  evolved  in  periodical  conferences 
with  worth-while  laymen  and  women,  as  well  as  their  clergy, 
free  to  voice  their  views,  or  otherwise,  will  be  a  worthy,  strong, 
representative  Catholic  paper  with  a  message,  with  a  "  punch  ", 
so  to  speak. 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  America  have  a  duty  to 
perform  to  the  Church,  their  people,  their  country,  and  them- 
selves in  the  united  consideration  of  the  needs  and  purposes  of 
the  Catholic  press  and  the  methods  by  which  to  achieve  these 
purposes.  It  is  they  only  who  can  bring  some  order  and  some 
real  good  into  this  all-powerful  arm  of  the  Faith  and  the 
public  weal. 

An  Observer. 


MABYOOLL  MISSION  LETTEES.     VI. 
The  Rev.  Fr.  Ford,  A.F.M.,  to  His  Confreres. 

THE  catholic  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA, 

church  of  our  lady  of  lourdes, 
yeungkong,  province  of  kwangtung,  china. 

Dec.  28,  1918. 
Dear  Father  Superior: 

We're  home  at  last  and  we  feel  it.  Everything  here  spells 
Maryknoll  and  I  feel  that  many  of  us  in  years  to  come  will  walk 
these  floors  and  trip  on  the  crooked  steps  and  soon  know  the 
odd  twists  and  dark  corners. 

We  were  keyed  to  expect  a  shanty  and  found  a  model  mis- 
sion house,  well  planned  and  complete,  though  hardly  large 
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enough  for  five  missioners  and  several  adjutants,  as  teacher, 
catechists,  and  cook. 

Yeungkong  is  a  city  of  from  30,000  to  1,000,000,  accord- 
ing as  you  give  it  limits.  Much  of  the  city  is  outside  the  walls 
and  there  are  twenty-six  villages  within  a  few  miles'  circle. 
Our  church  is  off  the  main  street  (the  only  street  properly  so- 
called,  where  three  can  walk  abreast),  one  in  a  group  of  build- 
ings including  a  priest's  house  with  four  rooms,  where  the  five 
of  us  sleep  and  eat.  Fr.  Price  has  the  bedroom,  Fr.  Gauthier 
a  storeroom  fitted  with  a  bed  and  chair,  and  Frs.  Walsh  and 
Meyer  and  I  another  room  with  three  beds,  two  desks,  wash- 
Btands,  and  chairs.  It  is  delightfully  like  the  first  years  at 
Mary  knoll. 

I  should  have  described  the  chapel  first;  it  has  home-made 
kneelers  for  the  men  and  women  (the  men  occupy  the  front,, 
the  women  the  rear) ,  and  boasts  of  the  only  panes  of  glass  on 
the  property,  except  those  in  our  rooms.  It  will  hold  one 
hundred  Chinese,  but  will  need  enlarging,  as  it  was  packed  on 
Christmas.  The  walls  are  whitewashed  and  have  a  series  of 
mural  "  paintings  "  (in  Chinese  ink)  representing  scenes  from> 
the  Bible — of  course  with  Chinese  faces  on  Moses  and  the 
rest.  The  altar  has  a  green  matting  on  the  top  step,  which  we 
bought  in  Canton,  and  a  wonderfully  beautiful  old  crucifix 
which  Fr.  Gauthier  picked  up  in  a  junk  shop  in  Yeungkong,. 
possibly  the  spoils  of  a  raid  on  Macao  or  Canton.  It  is  like 
the  Spanish  crucifixes  in  Manila,  full  of  expression  and  carved 
by  an  artist. 

The  church  and  house  are  lit  by  kerosene.  There  are  some 
small  one- room  houses  for  the  teacher,  the  old  caretaker,  and 
the  catechists;  also  a  large  one  for  the  Christians  to  sleep  in 
when  they  pilgrimage  to  Yeungkong  for  the  big  feastdays. 
Each  house (  ?)  is  fitted  with  a  raised  platform  where  all  sleep. 
Our  Chinese  would  make  Trappists  ashamed  of  themselves. 
They  use  a  clay  brick  or  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow.  I  tried 
it,  but  couldn't  sleep;  I  prefer  the  bare  board.  But  we've 
rigged  up  small  pillows. 

There  are  no  such  things  as  sheets,  or  mattresses,  or  napkins, 
or  tablecloths,  or  even  stoves,  among  the  Chinese  here.  They 
pile  a  few  mud  bricks  against  the  wall  and  build  a  fire  under 
them  to  cook  their  rice.     They  even  enjoy  the  smoke  of  the 
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wood  (there  is  no  coal  here)  ;  and  I  think  it  helps  to  keep  away 
''  skeeters  ",  that  rival  the  Jersey  brand.  We  bought  a  second- 
hand stove  in  Canton,  but  it  was  hard  at  first  to  persuade  the 
boy  to  use  it  except  to  boil  tea;  now  he  admits  that  it  is  twice 
as  good  as  the  old  way  and  doesn't  burn  as  much  wood.  The 
wood  has  to  be  carried  down  the  rivers  in  boats  several  hun- 
dred miles  and  children  hang  about  the  water's  edge  to  catch 
any  stray  pieces  that  come  floating  along. 

Every  day  the  site  of  our  Mission  grows  on  us.  We  are 
inside  the  walls,  just  beside  the  East  Gate,  are  high  enough 
to  look  over  the  wall  and  see  some  small  hills  to  the  south; 
and  the  wall  gives  us  no  possibility  of  neighbors  on  the  south 
or  east;  yet  we  are  really  in  the  heart  of  the  population  and 
easy  of  access  to  the  postman — who  seems  bashful  about  call- 
ing. It  was  not  until  the  day  after  Christmas  that  he  gave 
us  our  first  letters,  and  they  consisted  of  two  bills  from  Canton ! 
However,  now  that  the  War  is  over  and  influenza  a  thing  of 
the  past,  '*  we  should  worry." 

My  loyalty  to  Ireland  is  being  shaken.  There  are  positively 
no  people  so  lovable  as  the  Chinese,  at  least  of  the  countries 
I've  seen,  which  isn't  much  of  a  record  to  judge  by.  Just 
think  of  this  for  a  simple  character!  Our  man  of  all  trades, 
seventy-five  years  old,  shoeless  and  patched,  was  hired  a  few 
days  ago;  he  asked  $4.00  a  month  as  wages.  When  we  pro- 
tested it  was  too  high,  he  said:  "The  price  of  rice  is  high; 
when  it  falls  you  can  lower  my  wages."  Labor  is  too  cheap 
here ;  there  is  such  a  struggle  for  mere  existence  that  the  poor 
fellows  work  for  almost  nothing.  They  live  on  rice  and  vege- 
tables, a  pound  of  rice  five  cents  and  three  or  four  cents  worth 
of  vegetables;  those  poorer  still  live  on  fish  and  a  sort  of 
cabbage,  with  meat  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  a  month  and  thin 
slices  at  that.  As  "  procurator  "  or  marketman  I'm  getting  to 
know  the  prices  of  things  and  they  are  very  high.  Eggs  (tiny 
ones  about  two-thirds  American  size)  are  two  cents  apiece; 
chicken  forty  cents  a  pound;  a  ham  (fourteen  pounds)  $8.40; 
wood,  100  cubic  feet,  $6.50.  All  this  in  the  U.  S.  money.  I 
had  expected  to  find  living  cheap  here  as  in  Africa  or  Borneo, 
but  it  isn't;  and  yet  the  War  has  not  hit  this  country  at  all. 
Probably  half  the  people  do  not  know  it  is  over,  as  few  can 
read  and  in  the  interior  there  is  little  or  no  commerce  with 
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the  outside  world  except  with  the  Standard  Oil.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  tins  are  used  everywhere,  to  carry  water,  as  measures 
in  the  stores,  and  to  light  every  house  by  a  tiny  oil  lamp. 

You  see  how  unspi ritual  I  am,  all  my  thoughts  on  food;  but 
that  is  the  fault  of  my  job.  Lest  any  of  the  Venarders  ^ 
should  think  we  starve  occasionally,  it  might  comfort  them 
to  hear  about  our  Christmas  dinner.  Forty  or  fifty  Catholics 
from  neighboring  villages  walked  or  sailed  into  our  compound, 
many  coming  as  far  as  twenty  to  twenty- four  miles.  They 
arrived  on  Christmas  eve  and  brought  with  them  a  calf,  a 
pig,  ducks  and  hens  galore,  and  vegetables.  They  cooked  in 
common,  like  the  Christians  of  St.  Paul's  time,  and  slept  in 
several  of  our  rooms  on  planks  laid  on  the  stone  floors. 

They  are  simple  farmers  and  fishermen  and  could  not  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  I  don't  speak  Chinese.  They  would  rattle 
away  at  me  for  five  minutes,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  smile 
and  return  their  salute:  "  Tin  shu  poao  " — "  God  bless  you". 
We  had  Solemn  High  Mass  at  midnight  (Fr.  Meyer  and  I 
were  the  choir),  and  a  Missa  Cantata  at  eight  in  the  morning. 
Then  the  big  feast!  About  forty  to  fifty,  mostly  men,  re- 
ceived Communion,  as  practically  the  men  only  have  been  con- 
verted. The  women  here  have  had  no  catechists  to  visit  them 
and  to  give  them  instruction,  but  we  have  hired  four  at  $6.00 
per  month  each.  At  eleven  the  Christians  marched  up  with 
two  huge  baskets  of  beef,  duck,  live  chickens,  eggs,  pork,  and 
fruit — which  we  have  been  finishing  these  two  days  now,  with 
the  end  not  in  sight. 

The  men  from  the  villages  begged  pretty  hard  for  a  priest 
to  instruct  them.  In  fact  the  outlook  here  is  alarming  as  far 
as  opportunities  go.  At  supper  this  evening  we  got  word 
from  Loting  (the  northern  section  of  the  new  mission)  that 
there  are  a  hundred  men  and  women  now  under  instruction  in 
catechism,  waiting  for  us  to  learn  enough  Chinese  to  take  up 
work  among  them.  Twenty  miles  from  Yeungkong  here, 
another  town  has  several  hundred  who  were  baptized  or  under 
instruction ;  but  four  years  of  abandonment,  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  priests,  have  made  many  of  them  almost  forget  what  little  they 
knew.  They  are  too  recently  instructed  to  be  left  alone.  An- 
other village  is  in  the  same  fix.     In  fact,  there  are  several  prob- 

1  Students  at  the  Maryknoll  Preparatory  College  near  Scranton. 
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lems  like  that  to  be  solved.  Then  there  is  an  orphanage  and 
foundling  asylum,  with  1,000  youngsters  a  year,  ready  to  be 
handed  over  to  us  or  to  the  Presbyterians  here,  depending  on 
who  has  enough  cash  to  erect  buildings.  Two  miles  away  is 
a  leper  colony,  which  the  new  Republican  Government  started 
but  dropped,  leaving  the  lepers  to  beg  their  daily  food.  On 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  50,000  souls,  the  five 
score  Christians  have  bought  two  houses  and  presented  them 
to  the  church  for  an  assembly  hall  where  Mass  may  be 
celebrated. 

Of  course,  we  can't  do  much  for  the  next  ten  months  while 
learning  the  language,  but  it  does  no  harm  to  stimulate  our 
zeal  by  thoughts  of  what  we  could  do  were  we  able.  It  gives 
us  a  little  grit  to  tackle  the  A  B  C's  of  Chinese.  It  was  hard 
at  first,  getting  into  the  attitude  of  a  ten-year-old  and  learn- 
ing a  grammarless  language,  but  we  are  beginning  to  see 
light  ahead. 

Bell  for  night  prayers.^  We're  all  well,  thank  God,  and 
happy  except  for  the  shortage  of  mail. 

Ho  han  la,  as  we  say  nowadays. 


Yeungkong,  Jan.  9,  1919. 
Dear  Fr.  Superior: 

Our  First  Mission  trip !  It's  as  hard  to  describe  as  your 
first  dose  of  ether;  but  here  goes.  We  left  early  Saturday 
morning,  taking  dinner  close  on  our  breakfast,  for  we  were 
dubious  about  supper.  Fr.  Price  wrote  you  a  long  letter,  pos- 
sibly making  his  will  and  disposing  of  his  royalties,  while 
Fr.  Gauthier,  like  a  veteran,  smoked  up  to  the  last  minute  and 
then  packed  all  his  luxuries  in  a  neat  porta:ble  bundle.  He 
insisted  that  we  should  include  in  our  baskets  wash-basins, 
blankets,  dishes,  and  the  Mass  vestments;  and  we  looked  like 
Peary  &  Co.,  as  we  set  out  with  two  porters,  A-han,  the  indis- 
pensable chief  cook,  and  three  chairs. 

Pak-Wan  was  the  destination,  about  three-and-a-half  hours' 
walk  across  rice-fields,  mountain  paths,  rotten  bridges.  Fr. 
Gauthier  thought  the  distance  too  long  for  Fr.  Price's  legs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Fr.  Price's  180  pounds  weighed  more 
heavily  on  his  own  mind  than  on  the  shoulders  of  the  two 
huskies  detailed  to  carry  him,  and  he  bravely  walked  most  of 
the  way,  keeping  pace  with  the  small-sized  trot  the  men  took. 
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Pak-Wan  is  not  a  city,  nor  even  a  village ;  it  is  the  name  of 
one'  row  of  houses  without  a  wall  or  gate.  It  gets  its  import- 
ance as  the  center  of  shopping  for  many  small  villages.  Twice 
or  thrice  a  week  the  farmers  carry  their  pigs,  peanuts,  and 
poultry  there,  setting  up  their  stools  on  the  roadway  to  bar- 
gain with  Yeungkong  traders  who  sail  up  the  river.  On  market 
days  the  enclosure  has  a  hundred  traders,  though  few  live  there 
day  and  night. 

We  timed  our  pastoral  visit  to  meet  the  farmers  and  we  had 
to  plow  through  disgruntled  pigs  to  reach  the  Mission.  Its 
size  took  us  by  surprise.  Fr.  Gauthier  bought  it  fifteen  years 
ago  when  a  pawnshop  went  out  of  business.  Most  pawnshops 
in  China  that  we  saw  are  tall  towers  three  to  four  stories  in 
height,  where  the  townspeople  take  refuge  from  the  bandits, 
but  this  one  is  an  exception — a  long  one-story  affair  that  needs 
only  an  altar  to  be  mistaken  for  a  chapel. 

But  size  is  its  only  glory  now.  Last  year  during  the 
Revolution  Northern  troops  occupied  the  house,  as  there  was 
no  priest  resident  to  scare  them  away.  They  broke  whatever 
was  breakable  (in  target  practice,  I  suppose),  which  included 
five  kerosene  lamps  and  the  glass  windows  in  the  chapel  and 
house.  The  cold  winds  that  swept  through  from  the  north 
windows  induced  the  soldiers  to  chop  the  kneeling  benches 
for  fuel,  and  compelled  them  to  sacrifice  even  the  roof  timbers 
that  support  the  tiles.  When  we  arrived,  the  roof  of  one  of 
the  rooms  had  fallen  and  a  spring  typhoon  had  blown  down 
a  wall. 

However,  the  Christians  exploded  some  firecrackers  at  our 
feet  and  we  felt  at  home.  We  took  occasion  of  their  presence 
to  borrow  two  lamps  and  some  firewood;  they  supplied  us 
with  eggs  and  oranges;  and  our  thermos  bottles  gave  us  hot 
coffee.  As  luck  would  have  it,  it  was  an  unusually  cold  night, 
which  kept  away  the  mosquitoes;  but  we  had  provided  against 
the  pests  and  not  against  the  cold  wind.  I  have  still  to 
realize  that  it  can  be  cold  in  the  tropics,  though  the  two  nights 
at  Pak-Wan  were  a  good  lesson. 

The  property  is  larger  than  at  Yeungkong — which  is 
"  some  "  comparison,  for  you  who  have  seen  neither  place. 
It  is  about  200  feet  by  60,  and  includes  the  chapel  and  a  main 
house  with  half  a  dozen  small  rooms  strung  along  the  side 
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for  the  kitchen  and  caretaker.  Here  also  as  at  Yeungkong 
the  plasterer  has  improved  the  whitewash  by  penciling  fantastic 
birds  and  landscapes,  all  out  of  perspective,  on  the  walls  and 
brick  altar.  There  was  a  carved  crucifix  here  too,  but  the 
soldiers  took  it  with  them  when  they  decamped.  They  even 
used  for  fuel  a  gilded  inscription  that  encased  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  chapel,  and  hacked  at  the  column  itself  which  was  pos- 
sibly too  worm-eaten  to  be  any  good  for  fuel.  There  was  a 
deserted  air  about  everything  that  must  have  tried  Fr. 
Gauthier's  heart  a  bit,  for  he  had  built  up  the  whole  plant ;  he. 
was  mighty  cheery  about  it  though,  and  the  fairly  goodi 
turn-out  of  Christians  to  welcome  us  and  attend  night  prayers; 
reconciled  us  to  it  all.  About  thirty-odd  were  present  at  our 
three  Masses  next  morning  and  were  willing  to  listen  to  a 
twenty-minute  sermon  by  Fr.  Gauthier. 

After  Mass  and  a  new  supply  of  gifts  in  the  food  line,  we 
inspected  the  neighboring  village.  On  the  way  there  were 
lepers  galore  who  live  on  the  outskirts  and  seem  to  be  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  the  farmers.  During  the  day  they  mingle 
with  the  other  workers  and  at  night  go  to  their  little  straw 
huts  that  hedge  the  river.  We  passed  at  least  thirty  o£ 
these  huts. 

The  streets  of  the  village  are  dried  water-courses  made  ia 
the  sandy  soil  when  the  river  rises;  luckily  they  were  pure 
sand  in  the  winter  as  we  tramped  them.  The  gullies  made  an 
inviting  scene  with  their  luxuriant  bamboo  and  banana  trees, 
and  the  mud-brick  walls  of  the  houses  seemed  a  part  of  the 
whole.  We  passed  from  one  house  to  another,  visiting  a 
cripple  who  could  not  come  to  Mass,  blessing  the  home  of  an- 
other old  man,  and  ending  in  the  community  watch-tower 
where  the  young  men  take  turns  scanning  the  river  for  bandits. 
There  were  about  a  dozen  rifles  stacked  in  one  corner  and  on 
the  roof  heavy  stones  were  piled  to  throw  at  the  enemy. 

Next  morning  at  six  o'clock  there  were  twenty-six  at  Mass 
and  eight  received  Holy  Communion.  We  packed  up  the 
blankets  and  pocketed  half  a  dozen  eggs  that  remained  from 
the  feast.  A  stiff  wind  from  the  north  invited  us  to  sail 
down  the  river  instead  of  walking,  but  when  we  tried  to  get 
a  boat  the  owner  had  no  sail.  So  he  borrowed  a  mast  from 
his  neighbor  and  a  patch  quilt  of  cane  that  does  duty  in  these 
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parts  for  a  sail,  and  we  pulled  up  the  anchor,  but  the  water 
was  too  shallow.  The  captain  and  his  three  mates,  who  were 
his  mother,  wife,  and  daughter,  immediately  jumped  over- 
board and  shoved  the  sampan  into  the  current. 

Fr.  Gauthier  was  at  home  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  Fr. 
Price  joined  him  in  a  nap.  Usually  the  sailor  whistles  for 
the  wind,  but  he  couldn't  be  heard  over  the  sighs  of  the 
slumbering  giants  in  the  hold,  and,  besides,  the  wind  was  driv- 
ing him  too  hard  against  the  sandbars.  As  they  dozed,  A-han 
called  my  attention  to  a  shocking  sight.  Not  ten  feet  away 
as  we  swung  close  to  the  bank  we  saw  a  dog  dragging  the  dead 
body  of  a  child  out  of  the  stream;  it  had  floated  down  the 
stream  and  the  animal  had  to  wade  to  catch  it.  We  were  sail- 
ing rapidly  at  the  time  and  when  I  awakened  Fr.  Price  we 
were  too  far  away  to  see  clearly.  Fr.  Gauthier  said  he  has 
seen  the  same  more  than  once,  and  it  bears  out  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Sisters  at  Canton,  who  in  one  month  had 
baptized  over  eight  hundred  infants  picked  up  in  out-of-the- 
way  places. 

The  wind  died  down  after  two  hours,  and  we  *'  hoofed  "  the 
rest  of  the  way,  Indian  (or  Chinese)  file,  along  the  foot- 
paths that  lead  to  Yeungkong.  We  missed  two  classes  in 
Chinese,  but  the  experience  was  a  spur  to  study  harder.  We 
shall  visit  Pak-Wan  again  in  a  few  weeks  on  our  return  tour 
of  five  or  six  stations. 

Pak-Wan,  although  a  good  day's  journey,  is  too  close  to 
Yeungkong  to  enjoy  a  resident  missioner,  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come,  but  the  chapel  and  house  will  have  to  be  made 
habitable  for  monthly  visits.  I  am  selfishly  interested  in  the 
matter,  for  it  will  probably  be  one  of  my  stations  when  we 
separate.  The  place  will  never  be  important,  for  Yeung- 
kong has  already  attracted  many  of  the  traders  to  move  south, 
•but  as  the  center  from  which  1500  people  can  be  reached 
it  will  be  worth  working  up. 

The  people  there  are  more  countrified  than  at  Yeungkong, 
and  hence  make  better  material  to  work  among.  It  seems  to 
be  common  experience  that  conversions  are  more  numerous 
among  the  simpler  minds  of  the  farmers  than  in  the  big  cities 
of  China.  At  any  rate  there  is  more  natural  pleasure  in  dealing 
with  these  honest,  manly  characters  that  are  content  with  their 
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daily  labor  in  the  fields  or  with  their  nets  on  the  river  banks. 
The  young  men  especially  seem  as  frank  and  sturdy  as  any  in 
America.  I  smile  occasionally  (in  my  room  with  the  door 
closed)  at  my  former  Nick  Carter  notions  of  the  yellow  man. 
By  the  by,  these  here  are  as  red  and  sun-tanned  as  any 
woolly  Western  Indian. 

We  are  hungry  for  the  Field  Afar ;  the  last  copy  we  saw  was 
the  October  one.  Fr.  Walsh  claims  he  got  a  donation  from 
a  lady  who  merely  saw  his  face  in  the  September  issue. 

We  have  a  sack  of  flour,  and  many  attempts  on  our  lives 
by  Fr.  Meyer  and  the  cook  convinced  us  that  breadmaking  is 
an  art,  so  we  sent  the  boy  over  to  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
and  one  of  the  ministers'  wives  whispered  the  magic  formula 
to  him  and  gave  him  some  yeast  to  urge  the  dough  to  rise, 
though  with  no  better  success  so  far,  due  perhaps  to  the  rather 
cold  weather  we  are  having.  We  wear  overcoats  indoors  and 
have  had  charcoal  fires  in  the  rooms,  but  the  fumes  were 
too  much.  We  are  taking  ordinary  precautions  with  the 
water  (our  own  well)  by  boiling  it,  though  Fr.  Gauthier  drank 
it  for  years  without  any  ill  effects.  By  the  by,  I  am  going 
to  suggest  when  the  next  departure  takes  place  that  the  men 
be  presented  by  the  Teresians  with  a  Cook  Book  giving  recipes 
for  dishes  made  without  butter,  milk,  or  dairy  products.  You 
might  offer  a  prize  of  a  peck  of  Maryknoll  potatoes  to  Field 
Afar  readers  for  successful  receipts.  We  have  all  the  other 
vegetables  of  America,  or  their  first  cousins,  and  meats  galore, 
but  such  things  as  gravies  or  dressing  or  the  little  stunts  that 
take  the  rawness  off  the  dish  are  lacking.  Our  cook  is  a  gem, 
though;  he  gets  $6.00  a  month,  $5.00  of  which  he  asked  me 
to  send  every  month  to  his  mother  in  Canton.  He  has  picked 
up  odds  and  ends  of  English  under  Fr.  Gauthier,  and  told  me: 
"Americans  most  quick  people  ".  He  likes  his  job,  though  it 
includes  serving  two  or  three  Masses  before  he  prepares  break- 
fast. He  eats  a  la  chinoise  twice  a  day  and  costs  us  for  rice 
ten  cents. 

This  may  catch  a  boat  if  I  cut  off  now.      "  The  top  of  the 
morning  to  ye  all  "  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Francis  X.  Ford. 

[to  be  continued] 
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COMMUNION  TO  THE  SIOK  NON-FASTING. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

After  having  looked  up  the  authorities  quoted  by  Cardinal 
Gasparri,  viz.  S.  O.,  7  September,  1879,  and  the  S.  C.  C,  7 
December,  1906,  I  can  find  no  certain  clue  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  view  you  proposed,  in  the  July  number 
(p.  100).  Hence  you  will  pardon  me  for  stating  what  I  would 
deem  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  lawgiver. 

1.  The  law  of  fasting  before  Holy  Communion  certainly  is 
an  ecclesiastical  positive  law,  which  is  complied  with  by  those 
•sick  persons  who  can  and  do  fast,  say  three  or  five  times  a  week. 
Consequently  they  are  entitled  to  receive  Holy  Communion  on 
these  days  without  any  restriction,  provided  they  are  disposed 
and  desirous  of  receiving  it.  In  other  words  they  strictly 
observe  Canon  858,  §  i. 

2.  Now  §  2  of  the  same  Canon  undoubtedly  is  a  favorable 
extension  or  mitigation  of  an  otherwise  strict  law.  And  this 
.modification  allows  sick  persons  in  casu  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion once  or  twice  a  week,  although  they  should  have  taken 
some  medicine  or  something  per  modu^n  potus,  which  the  de- 
cree of  S.  C.  C,  7  December,  1906,  explains  as  a  beverage 
mixed  with  some  bread  (toast)  or  egg  and  milk.  This  is  a 
positive  concession  or  permission  which  the  lawgiver  undoubt- 
'icdly  wants  used,  in  order  to  foster  the  frequency  of   Holy 

Communion.  However,  there  would  be  no  grant  or  favor 
^made  by  §  2  of  Canon  858,  if  the  persons  in  casu  were  not 
permitted  to  receive  once  or  twice  a  week,  supposing  they 
Tiad  already  received  it  in  compliance  with  §  i  of  the  same 
Canon.  Hence  I  conclude  that  §  2  grants  something  over 
and  above  what  is  allowed  in  §  i.  Canon  858.  Therefore  if 
an  invalid  can  receive  five  times  fasting^  he  or  she  would  also 
Tje  allowed  to  receive  once  or  twice  a  week  non-fasting;  i.  e. 
daily  or  almost  daily.  This  opinion,  as  stated,  is  certainly 
in  keeping  with  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver,  who  wishes  to  pro- 
jmote  frequent  Communion,  as  it  is  also  with  the  old  adage: 
favores  convenit  ampliari. 

P.  C.  Augustine,  O.S.B. 
Conception,  Missouri, 
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THE  MONDAY  PRIVILEGE  OF  OELEBEATING  EEQUIEM  MASS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  our  diocese  frequently,  when  priests  come  together,  the 
question  arises  whether  we  have  still  the  Monday  privilege  of 
celebrating   a   Requiem   Mass.     Some  say   that  those  priests 
who  received  their  faculties  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
new  Code  have  still  all  the  privileges  granted  to  them,  conse- 
quently also  the  Monday  privilege,  but  that  the  priests  or- 
dained after  its  promulgation  have  not.     Other  priests  are  of 
opinion  that  this  privilege  has  been  rescinded  for  all  priests. 
I  invariably  hold  that  the  new  Code  has  withdrawn  the  use  of 
this  privilege  from  all  priests.     If  my  opponents  are  right  in 
their  opinion,  then  priests  who  were  ordained  before  the  new 
Code  was  introduced  would  have  an  advantage  over  others. 
The  older  priests  could  celebrate  Requiems  on  Monday,  or,  in 
case  of  prohibition  on  that  day,  on  Tuesday,  whereas  the  newly 
ordained  priests  could  not  do  so,  and  consequently  the  latter 
are  at  a  disadvantage.     This  would  be  a  source  of  confusion, 
whereas  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Code  was  published  to  intro- 
duce uniformity  of  action,  at  least  in  individual  dioceses. 

The  decree  of  the  Consistorial  Congregation,  25  April,  191 8, 
revokes  the  faculties  contained  in  the  so-called  decennial,  quin- 
quennial, and  triennial  formularies,  granted  formerly  by  the 
Propaganda  for  the  external  forum  of  Ordinaries  of  dioceses 
subject  to  the  Propaganda,  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  in  the 
future  in  the  United  States,  because  we  are  now  under  the 
common  law  of  the  Church.  Yet  some  of  these  are  now  granted 
ipso  jure  by  the  Code  itself :  bination,  blessing  of  sacred  uten- 
sils, etc.  Hence  must  not  the  axiom  of  jurists  apply,  ''  Exceptio 
format  regulam  in  contrarium,  in  casibus  non  exceptis  "  ? 

Personally  I  should  be  pleased  to  learn  from  some  authori- 
tative source  that  we  older  priests  have  still  this  Monday  privi- 
lege, because  frequently  we  cannot  celebrate  Requiems  for  two 
and  three  weeks  together.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  make 
a  request  to  the  Bishops  representing  the  hierarchy  of  the 
United  States  at  their  coming  meeting  in  September  to  petition 
Rome  for  this  privilege  for  the  use  of  all,  old  and  young? 

LiTURGICUS. 
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WHAT  IS  A  EUBRIOAL  ALTAE? 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  article  by  Father  Judge  on  the  construction  of  a  simple 
altar  is  indeed  timely.  It  opens  the  way  for  the  discussion  of 
the  most  essential — the  rubrical — element  in  the  construction 
of  an  altar.  The  question  may  be  put  tersely:  ''What  is  a 
rubrical  altar?  " 

I  am  not  blessed  with  a  large  collection  of  liturgical  works 
and  consequently  cannot  make  an  exhaustive  study  concerning 
this  primary  subject.  But  what  I  can  glean  from  De  Herdt, 
Haze,  Appeltern,  and  Wapelhorst,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  construction  of  our  present-day  altars  is  not  according  to 
the  Rubrics,   especially   regarding  the  tabernacle. 

Two  things  are  called  for  in  the  liturgical  books :  ( i )  noth- 
ing is  to  be  superimposed  upon  the  tabernacle  except  the  cruci- 
fix; (2)  a  canopeum  of  some  rich  cloth,  such  as  silk  or  fine 
wool  of  white  color,  or,  better  still,  of  a  color  to  conform  with 
that  of  the  day.  This  is  to  be  in  the  shape  of  a  tent.  The  folds 
of  this  tent  are  to  be  gathered  at  the  top,  and  allowed  to  fall 
over  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  base.  In  the  front,  it 
opens  at  the  center,  in  the  form  of  a  divided  curtain,  through 
which  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  may  be  seen. 

Most  of  our  altars  to-day  do  not  carry  out  these  rubrics,  for 
they  superimpose  some  structure  upon  the  tabernacle,  which 
is  variously  designated.  Some  call  it  the  exposition  taber- 
nacle, some  a  baldachinum.  If  such  a  structure  is  necessary, 
the  pilasters  upholding  the  dome  should  rest  upon  the  same 
level  as  the  mensa  of  the  altar;  which  would  allow  the  can- 
opeum to  be  used  as  ordered  in  the  rubrics  and  not  merely  as 
a  curtain  in  front  of  the  door. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  by  us  for  marble  altars.  Some 
day  we  will  have  bishops  and  priests  who  will  insist  upon  the 
observance  of  the  rubrics.  What  will  happen  then  to  our 
altars  as  they  are  being  built  at  the  present  time?  Rubrics 
are  important.  They  are  made  to  dignify,  as  far  as  human 
ingenuity  can  devise,  the  abode  of  our  Sacramental  Lord. 
Can  we  blame  the  altar  builders  ?  They  should  have  studied 
this  matter.  And  yet,  in  many  instances,  they  are  forced  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  pastor.     If  the  pastor  knows  the  rubrics 
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and  knows  architecture,  he  would  certainly  be  a  judge.  But 
when  we  look  about  us  and  see  the  churches  which  have  been 
constructed,  we  must  say  that  the  builders  lacked  knowledge  of 
architecture.  Hence,  I  would  differ  with  Father  Judge,  when 
he  recommends  the  construction  of  a  model  by  the  priest,  for 
I  do  not  believe  that  out  of  the  20,000  priests  in  the  United 
States,  we  have  one  per  cent  who  are  competent  to  judge  a 
piece  of  architecture.  We  are  like  Edison.  Because  he  is  an 
authority  on  electricity,  a  few  years  ago  he  presumed  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  theology,  of  which  he  showed  an  astounding  de- 
gree of  ignorance.  So  while  we  may  know  a  little  of  theology, 
of  liturgy,  and  Canon  Law,  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  incom- 
petent when  we  deal  with  architecture.  Let  us  engage  com- 
petent architects,  who  value  their  art  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  can  say  to  the  priest  and  his  committee,  "  I  cannot  violate 
the  canons  of  my  art ".  And  let  us  have  priests  who  can  say, 
as  I  have  heard  one  say,  when  a  decorator  offered  to  decorate 
his  church  in  any  colors  of  his  choosing:  "  Sir,  if  you  cannot 
tell  me  that  only  such  and  such  colors  harmonize,  then  you 
are  not  the  decorator  I  am  looking  for;  for  I  know  nothing 
about  the  art  of  decorating,  and  I  look  to  the  professional 
decorator  for  guidance  in  that." 

F.  J.  Jansen. 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 


SMUGGLIIG. 

Qu.     What  is  the  wrong  in  the  act  of  smuggling? 

Resp.  Smuggling,  as  commonly  understood,  is  "  a  fraudu- 
lent importing  or  exporting  of  merchandise,  in  violation  of  the 
civil  law,  in  particular  without  payment  of  duties." 

The  wrong  of  smuggling  consists  in  the  first  place  in  its 
being  a  deception  by  which  a  lawful  ordinance  is  violated  by 
fraud;  in  the  second  place  in  its  depriving  the  commonwealth, 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  its  members  collectively,  of  a 
portion  of  those  means  which,  by  common  consent  and  repre- 
sentative expression,  are  necessary  for  the  government  of  the 
community  and  the  safeguarding  of  its  interests. 

Assuming  that  the  laws  of  taxation,  and  the  reasons  for 
demanding  import  and  export  duty  on  certain  goods,  are  not 
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tyrannous  or  exorbitant,  but  just  and  fair  or  necessary  in  the 
common  estimation,  the  act  of  smuggling  is  a  violation  of  a 
just  law  that  offends  against  truthfulness,  obedience,  and  equity, 
all  of  which  bind  the  conscience  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Since  the  question  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  a  tax  or  a 
prohibitive  law  is  a  relative  matter  on  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  may  not  agree,  though  a  majority  and 
special  interests  in  power  may  cause  the  tax  to  become  legal, 
a  distinction  between  legal  justice  and  justice  in  conscience 
obtains  among  moralists,  by  which  an  act  of  smuggling  is  made 
a  penal  and  not  a  moral  offence.  As  a  penal  offence  it  runs 
the  risk  of  severe  penalty,  but  does  not  bind  to  restitution,  in- 
asmuch as  no  injustice  is  done  by  the  individual  act  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  law  was  enacted,  not  as  a  necessity  but  by 
the  accident  of  superior  influence. 

In  such  cases,  of  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  judge  de- 
finitely, a  person  accusing  himself  in  conscience  merely  would 
not  be  held  to  denounce  himself  to  the  authorities  or  to  make 
definite  restitution.  The  intention  of  the  lawgivers  in  these 
cases  is  defined  by  the  penalty  set  upon  the  act  of  smuggling, 
thus  preventing  its  becoming  an  injury  to  the  community,  since 
the  excess  derived  from  the  capture  is  calculated  to  cover  the 
losses  of  occasional  fraud.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  personal 
acts  of  smuggling  are  viewed  in  the  community  as  a  civil  body. 
It  excludes  of  course  all  systematic  and  continuous  smuggling. 


PETER'S  PENOE  PROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Bishops  of  the  United  States  as  a  united  body  under  the 
leadership  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons  are  determined 
to  increase  the  Peter's  Pence.  This  decision  means  something 
very  substantial.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Ameri- 
can Hierarchy  hold  itself  responsible  to  the  extent  of  $i,- 
000,000  for  the  next  Peter's  Pence.  If  this  suggestion  were, 
adopted,  it  would  mean  that  the  17,549,324  Catholics,  which  isl 
the  number  given  by  The  Official  Catholic  Directory  for  19 19, 
would  contribute  about  six  cents  each.  If  each  bishop  were 
to  consider  his  diocese  responsible  for  an  offering  which  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  per  person,  it  would  give  more  than 
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a  million  dollars.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  collection  for  the 
Holy  Father  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  for  the  year  191 8 
was  a  little  less  than  eight  and  one-half  cents  a  person,  assum- 
ing the  population  to  be  1,150,000.  The  Archdiocese  of  Phila- 
delphia is  preparing  for  a  most  generous  offering  for  the  year 
1 9 19.  The  Diocese  of  St.  Cloud  for  the  year  191 9  contributed 
about  ten  cents  a  person.  The  dioceses  of  Toledo,  Buffalo, 
and  Columbus  have  been  exceptionally  generous  in  their  offer- 
ings. It  is  likely  also  that  many  other  dioceses  which  have 
not  published  the  amount  of  their  offerings  have  contributed 
generously  to  the  Holy  See. 

Some  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  the  dioceses  could 
contribute  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a  person.  It  is  true  that  the 
financial  conditions  of  dioceses  greatly  vary.  Naturally,  each 
bishop  and  parish  priest  will  have  their  own  methods  of  rais- 
ing funds.  If  each  bishop  were  to  say,  "  We  shall  try  to  make 
an  offering  to  the  Holy  Father  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a  person 
in  the  diocese,  he  could  easily  approximate  what  would  be 
expected  of  each  parish.  The  amount  might  be  indicated  to 
the  parish  priest.  It  must  be  assumed  that  some  parishes  would 
fall  below  the  quota,  while  others  would  exceed  it.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  dioceses.  Should  each  diocese  contribute 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  person,  one  can  take  the  general 
summary  of  The  Official  Catholic  Directory  for  19 19  and  see 
at  a  glance  what  amount  would  be  written  against  the  name  of 
each  diocese.  Assuming  the  offering  to  be  10  cents  per  person, 
the  list  would  be  as  follows : 

Diocese.  Souls.  Offering. 

Baltimore  272,400  $27,240.00 

Boston    900,000  90,000.00 

Chicago    1,150,000  115,000.00 

Cincinnati    210,000  21,000.00 

Dubuque    111,500  11,150.00 

Milwaukee     270,000  27,000.00 

New  Orleans 426,338  42,633.80 

New  York  1,325,000  133,500.00 

Oregon  City   65,000  6,500.00 

Philadelphia    710,000  71,000.00 

St.  Louis   425,692  42,569.20 

St.  Paul  265,000  26,500.00 

San  Francisco    350,000  35,000.00 

Santa  Fe   140,573  i4.057-30 

Albany   210,000  21,000.00 

Alexandria    39,739  3,973-90 

Alton 87,000  8,700.00 
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Altoona    127,000  12,700.00 

Baker  City    6,755  675.50 

Belleville    70,865  7,086.50 

Bismarck    36,000  3,600.00 

Boise     18,000  1,800.00 

Brooklyn    800,400  80,040.00 

Buffalo    330,000  33,000.00 

Burlington     90,830  9,083.00 

Charleston    10,000  1,000.00 

Cheyenne    19,000  1,900.00 

Cleveland     436,000  43,600.00 

Columbus     103,970  10,397.00 

Concordia    34^362  3,436.20 

Corpus  Christi    74,686  7,468.60 

Covington    60,600  6,060.00 

Crookston     25,500  2,550.00 

Dallas   37,027  3,702.70 

Davenport    56,000  5,600.00 

Denver    113,638  11,363.80 

Des   Moines     35,ooo  3,500.00 

Detroit    386,500  38,650.00 

Duluth    61,500  6,150.00 

El  Paso    107,626  10,762.60 

Erie     115,000  11,500.00 

Fall  River  174,395  i7,439-50 

Fargo    69,871  6,987.10 

Ft.  Wayne   145,488  14,548.80 

Galveston   85,000  8,500.00 

Grand  Island    20,038  2,003.80 

Grand   Rapids     145,000  14,500.00 

Great  Falls    32,000  3,200.00 

Green  Bay 149,675  14,967.50 

Harrisburg    85,000  8,500.00 

Hartford    523,795  52,379-5o 

Helena    71,850  7,185.00 

Indianapolis    130,426  13,042.60 

Kansas    City    70,000  7,000.00 

La  Crosse    1 18,500  1 1,850.00 

Lafayette    152,792  15,279.20 

Lead    25,000  2,500.00 

Leavenworth    60,000  6,000.00 

Lincoln     34,831  ZA^Z-^o 

Little  Rock   23,000  2,300.00 

Louisville     117,696  11,769.60 

Manchester    I35,6oo  13,560.00 

Marquette    100,000  10,000.00 

Mobile    46,600  4,660.00 

Monterey-Los  Angeles 190,000  19,000.00 

Nashville    25,000  2,500.00 

Natchez    30,479  3,047.90 

Newark    542,000  54,200.00 

Ogdensburg     98,500  9,850.00 

Oklahoma    46,343  4,634.30 

Omaha    74,4io  7,441.00 

Peoria     1 16,000  1 1,600.00 

Pittsburgh    560,000  56,000.00 

Portland     152,635  15,263.50 

Providence 275,000  27,500.00 

Richmond    42,800  4,280.00 

Rochester     I73.903  I7,390.30 
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Rockford    57.924 

Sacramento    55,ooo 

St.  Augustine    5i,ocx) 

St.  Cloud  62,694 

St.  Joseph 43,000 

Salt  Lake 15,609 

San  Antonio    160,000 

Savannah   19,400 

Scranton     270,000 

Seattle     80,000 

Sioux  City 63,000 

Sioux  Falls   64,950 

Spokane    25,836 

Springfield 332,45o 

Superior   54,058 

Syracuse 151,463 

Toledo    1 16,745 

Trenton 204,319 

Tuscon    50,000 

Wheeling    60,000 

Wichita    37.848 

Wilmington   39,ooo 

Winona    68,800 

North  Carolina 8,100 

Ruthenian-Greek   500,000 


17.549.324 


5,792.40 
5,500.00 
5,100.00 
6,269.40 
4,300.00 
1,560.90 

16,000.00 
1,940.00 

27,000.00 
8,000.00 
6,300.00 
6,495.00 
2,583.60 

33,245.00 
5,405.80 

15,146.30 

11,674.50 

20,431.90 
5,000.00 
6,000.00 
3.784.80 
3,900.00 
6,800.00 
810.00 

50,000.00 

1.754.932.40 


The  sum  total  according  to  this  general  summary  would 
make  our  Peter's  Pence  $1,754,932.40.  If  a  comparatively 
few  of  the  dioceses,  owing  to  organization,  can  raise  in  the 
United  States  more  than  $1,000,000  annually  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith,  surely  we  can  raise  even  a  larger  sum  for  the 
Holy  Father.  There  is  no  thought  of  minimizing  the  import- 
ance of  funds  for  the  spread  of  the  faith,  yet  should  we  not 
consider  the  Holy  Father's  offering  the  most  important  of  all 
collections  that  we  take  up  for  the  general  needs  of  the  Church. 
A  generous  share  of  the  funds  we  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Holy  Father  is  likely  to  be  given  to  the  spread  of  the  faith  in 
pagan  lands.     All  of  it  will  be  used  for  the  good  of  religion. 

It  has  often  been  difficult  for  the  parish  priest  to  look  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  parish.  If  all  the  priests  and  bishops  of  the 
United  States  would  ascend  in  spirit  to  the  heights  where  the 
lone  figure  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  stands  and  view  the  whole 
world  with  him,  seeing  the  needs  of  the  Church  in  all  parts 
and  hearing  appeals  from  every  quarter,  there  would  indeed 
be  the  most  generous  response.  Every  diocese  striving  to  make 
an  offering  of  10  cents  per  head  may  not  attain  the  goal  set 
in  the  year  191 9,  but  in  the  course  of  time  with  the  perfection 
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of  organization  this  sum  can  and  will  be  surpassed.  If  all  the 
dioceses  aim  at  this  for  the  year  191 9,  the  sum  can  certainly 
exceed  $1,000,000. 

J.  D.  D. 


MASS  WITHOUT  A  SERVEB. 

Canon  813  of  the  new  Code  explicitly  prohibits  a  priest  from 
celebrating  Mass  without  a  server  who  shall  minister  to  him 
and  answer  the  Latin  responses.  The  rubrics  of  the  Missal 
caution  against  the  same  defect  (De  Defect.  X,  i)  :  ''  Sacerdos 
Missam  ne  celeb  ret  sine  ministro  qui  eidem  inserviat  et  re- 
spondeat." 

Theologians  agree  in  viewing  the  violation  of  this  rubric, 
without  necessity,  as  a  grave  sin.  "  Hinc  absque  necessitate 
(et  seposito  privilegio)  celeb  rare  sine  ministro  censetur  com- 
muniter  mortale,  ait  S.  Alphonsus."  ^ 

Both  necessity  and  privilege  excuse  in  this  case  from  the 
sin  which  wanton  neglect  would  incur.  The  privilege  in 
question  was  hitherto  embodied  in  a  special  faculty  given  to 
bishops  of  missionary  countries.  This  faculty,  together  with 
others,  has  been  taken  away,  since  the  need  of  it  is  supposed 
to  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  Code. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  conscience  to  the  priest  who  finds 
himself  without  a  server,  when  he  wishes  or  is  obliged  to  say 
Mass,  to  determine  what  constitutes  the  necessity  that  takes  the 
place  of  the  old  faculty  or  that  sanctions  the  performance  of 
the  sacred  act  without  such  faculty. 

Text-books  of  moral  theology  for  the  most  part  specify  two 
cases  that  constitute  this  necessity.  One  is  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing Viaticum  to  a  dying  person  when  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
is  not  reserved  or  easily  obtained;  the  other  is  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  obligation  of  hearing  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. Apart  from  the  fact  that  these  two  cases  represent  ex- 
treme instances,  it  may  be  assumed  that  moral  theologians,  fol- 
lowing St.  Alphonsus,  have  in  mind  the  public  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  when  the  absence  of  a  server  is  utterly  un- 
warranted and  would  ordinarily  be  a  source  of  disedification. 

1  Ballerini,  Opus  morale,  torn.  IV,  tract.  X,  cap.  in,  n.  344. 
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The  holy  Doctor  who  is  here  cited  lived  at  a  time  and  in  a 
country  where  the  Viaticum  was  regularly  carried  to  the  sick 
with  the  ministry  of  an  acolyte,  if  not  also  with  attending 
members  of  a  confraternity,  one  or  more  of  whom  could  easily 
serve  the  Mass  that  precedes  the  theophoric  journey  to  the 
sick.  Likewise  it  is  unheard-of  that,  amid  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  the  Rhineland,  or  Austria,  on  a 
Sunday  or  holiday  of  obligation  there  should  not  be  within 
the  congregation  a  man  or  boy  to  serve  the  Mass.  The  absence 
of  an  acolyte  under  such  circumstances  would  unquestionably 
be  a  grave  scandal  and  in  most  instances  a  grave  sin  of  neglect. 
Ballerini,  whom  I  have  quoted  above,  is  mindful  of  this  when  he 
writes  that  St.  Alphonsus,  in  saying  that  it  is  a  grave  sin  to 
celebrate  Mass  without  a  server,  refers  to  the  sollemnia  mis- 
sarum  as  distinct  from  the  missa  privata,  **  Haec  tamen 
phrasis,"  he  says,  "  Missarum  sollemnia,  non  improbante  1.  c. 
paullo  post  eodem  S.  Alphonso,  explicatur  in  alio  simili  canone 
de  missa  solemni  quae  opponitur  Missae  privatae.'^  ^  We  may 
not  forget  in  this  connexion  that  the  traditional  view  of  the 
Mass  is  that  of  a  public  and  liturgical  service  celebrated  in  the 
first  place  only  by  the  bishop,  with  the  attendance  of  priests 
and  people.  Private  or  devotional  Mass  was  not  so  common 
in  former  days,  even  though  our  Lord  Himself  had  set  the 
example  long  ago  when  He  broke  Bread  at  Emmaus  with  the 
two  astonished  disciples  present,  but  with  no  server.  With 
the  development  of  Eucharistic  devotion  came  the  low  Mass  and 
the  daily  celebration  by  individual  priests.  It  was  recognized 
as  an  act  of  prayer  as  well  as  of  worship.  Henceforth  it 
might  be  said  by  a  priest  anchorite  in  his  lonely  cell  with  a 
single  attendant,  or,  in  presence  of  only  women,  without  any 
server. 

With  the  more  frequent  practice  of  private  Mass  came  the 
faculty  of  dispensing  with  a  server,  when  necessity  urged, 
rather  than  deprive  the  attendant  faithful,  many  or  few,  or 
the  priest  himself,  of  the  consolation  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 

The  new  Code  simply  states  the  liturgical  obligation.  It 
isays  nothing  about  the  "  casus  necessitatis,"  though  it  sanctions 
I  the  absence  of  a  male  server  ''  qui  inserviat  et  respondeat ",  so 

2  opus  morale,  1.  c. 
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that  '*  justa  de  causa  "  a  woman  may  answer.  St.  Alphonsus 
did  not  think  this  allowable,  writing  that,  if  a  woman  answered 
without  necessity,  it  was  still  a  sin,  though  venial.  *'  Feminae 
sub  mortali  prohibentur  ministrare  ad  altare;  at  si  necessitas 
adsit  possunt  respondere,  praesertim  moniales.  Absente  neces- 
sitate si  sacerdos  celebret  respondente  femina,  non  tamen  min- 
istrante,  peccatum  esse  tantummodo  leve  communiter  tenetur. 
Ita  S.  Alphonsus  n.  392."  ^  Theologians  cannot  make  mortal 
sins.  Where  they  disagree  in  specific  cases  as  to  what  may 
constitute  a  mortal  sin,  we  must  form  our  judgment  upon  the 
*'  sensus  communis  "  of  approved  authors  with  regard  to  the 
obligation  of  the  law  in  general,  or,  in  the  present  instance,  of 
the  liturgical  prescriptions.  In  this  sense  it  was  stated  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  Review  (page  100)  that,  with  the  withdrawal 
of  the  faculty  permitting  priests  to  celebrate  Mass  without  a 
server,  "  there  remains  the  dispensation  of  necessity,  as  when 
a  priest  would  have  to  abstain  from  celebrating  Mass  alto- 
gether unless  he  were  dispensed  from  having  a  server  ". 

We  took  it  for  granted  that  this  dispensation  of  necessity 
should  be  estimated  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  of  the  rubrics 
to  safeguard  the  decorum  and  reverence  befitting  the  sacred 
function  of  the  Mass,  even  as  a  private  act  of  devotion ;  and 
that  this  estimate  is  in  harmony  with  established  principles 
among  theologians  generally. 

What  constitutes  the  necessity  to  celebrate  Mass  for  the  in- 
dividual priest,  in  the  light  of  the  rubrical  law  and  the  sanc- 
tion or  practice  of  the  Church? 

The  first  and  most  direct  indication  of  what  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  Church  a  necessity  for  dispensing  from  the  rubric  re- 
quiring a  server  at  Mass,  is  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  in  the 
past  she  issued  a  special  faculty  to  bishops  for  the  clergy  in 
general.  This  faculty  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  privilege,  but 
had  the  distinct  character  of  a  necessity.  The  quality  of  this 
necessity  has  been  to  some  extent  defined  by  the  authoritative 
interpretation  of  the  S.  Congregation  de  Prop.  Fide,  which 
implies  that  a  priest  would  otherwise  have  to  omit  the  saying 
of  Mass  altogether;  and  further,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow 
ing  terms:   "Adjecta  conditio,  si  aliter  celebrari  non  possit^ 

3  Cf.  Ballerini,  1.  c. 
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afficit  modum  quo  sacrum  celebrari  debeat  .  .  .  non  est  earun- 
dem  facultatum  extensio  qua  valeat  A.  T.  quibusvis  sacerdoti- 
bus  etiamsi  aegrotis  permittere  ut  in  privatis  aedibus  super 
altari  portatili  sacrum  faciant."  *  Whence  the  learned  com- 
mentator, Father  Jos.  Putzer,  C.SS.R.,  in  referring  to  the  prac- 
tical application  of  said  faculty  to  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  writes:  **  Ex  quo  eruitur  in  facultatibus  sub  II — V 
non  sufficere  meram  impossibilitatem  celebrandi,  sed  debere 
insuper  accedere  quandam  urgentem  necessitatem  seu  notabilem 
utilitatem.  At  cum  facultates  late  et  ita  interpretandae  sint  ut 
aliquid  operentur  .  .  .  juste  concluditur  pro  usu  quoque 
harum  facultatum  non  eas  causas  requiri  quas  ex  jure  com- 
muni  .  .  .  sed  sufficere  leviores,  prout  v.  gr.  si  sacerdos  missam 
stata  hora  dicendam  publicasset  et  populus  congregatus  offen- 
deretur  si  absque  missa  abire  deberet,  aut  si  intentionem  urgen- 
tem accepisset  cui  alias  satisfacere  non  posset,  aut  etiam  .  .  . 
si  sacerdos  aliter  eo  die  missam  omittere  deberet  seu  valde 
difficile  esset  aliter  celebrare."  ^ 

Conditions  in  the  United  States  have  not  much  altered  since 
the  promulgation  of  the  new  Code,  and  that  Code  supplies  the 
place  of  former  faculties  to  our  bishops  where  these  faculties 
are  not  explicitly  retained.  It  may  be  useful  to  recall  what 
some  of  our  conditions  are  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Catholic 
countries,  where  churches  and  priests,  and  men  and  boys  cap- 
able of  serving  Mass,  are  within  reach  at  all  times.  In  the 
United  States,  as  in  Australia,  India,  and  other  mission  coun- 
tries, Catholics  often  live  scattered  and  apart;  at  times  the 
priest  is  obliged  to  travel  great  distances  without  attendance 
in  order  to  celebrate  Mass  at  an  hour  which  would  satisfy 
the  need  or  desire  of  the  faithful.  Is  a  pastor  to  abstain  from 
saying  Mass  during  the  week  for  certain  classes  of  parishioners, 
such  as  nurses,  newspaper  workers,  public  service  employes, 
miners,  and  the  rest,  whose  hours  are  restricted  to  times  and 
places  v/hen  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  a  server  for  Mass? 
They  do  not  need  Viaticum,  but  frequent  Communion,  as  urged 
by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  at  the  dawn  of  a  first  Friday,  to 
sustain  their  faitk  and  confidence  in  God  amid  infidel  or  dan- 

*  S.  C.  de  Prop.,  30  June,  1858. 

^  Commentarium  in  Faoultates  Apost.,  Jos.  Putzer,  nn.   161-163. 
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gerous  surroundings.  Is  he  to  forgo  the  blessing  of  daily 
Mass  for  himself  at  times  when  he  is  obliged  to  set  out  at  an 
early  hour  (determined  by  the  railroad  schedule)  to  keep  an 
important  appointment,  or  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  brother 
priest,  or  to  attend  court  proceedings  at  the  county  seat?  Is 
he  to  cease  giving  the  consolation  of  weekday  Mass  to  the  people 
in  almshouses,  prisons,  laborers'  shacks,  or  in  mission  chapels 
on  winter  days,  where  communicants  gather  whose  guardians 
are  obliged  to  work  in  shifts,  and  who  are  deprived  of  the  joy 
of  religion  on  Sundays  or  holidays  because  the  priest  can 
come  to  them  only  at  rare  intervals?  Must  he  abstain  from 
Mass  because  the  steward  of  the  boat  on  which  he  travels  knows 
not  how  to  serve  or  is  otherwise  prevented  from  serving  his 
Mass?  A  thousand  other  circumstances  causing  the  absence 
of  a  regular  server  are  of  common  occurrence  with  us.  Are 
they  supposed  to  stop  the  celebration  of  Mass  unless  a  person 
is  about  to  die,  and  we  cannot  give  Him  the  aid  of  Viaticum 
otherwise  ? 

It  was  in  view  of  these  and  similar  conditions  that  the  Holy 
See  granted  the  faculty  of  saying  Mass  without  a  server. 
They  were  by  common  interpretation  understood  to  be  cases 
of  necessity. 

That  the  absence  of  a  server  at  a  private  Mass  (when  that 
absence  could  not  be  attributed  to  wilful  neglect  or  to  lack  of 
reverence  for  the  Holy  Mysteries)  has  not  been  regarded  as  a 
defect,  much  less  as  a  grave  sin,  is  evident  from  the  rule  dis- 
pensing with  the  server  in  the  case  of  religious  communities  of 
women.  **  Deficiente  autem  ministro  masculo  licet  celebrare 
si  mulier  respondeat  quidem,  sed  non  accedat  ad  altare."  This 
dispensation  extends,  says  Pruemmer,^  even  to  ordinary  con- 
gregations in  cases  of  necessity.  The  S.  Congregation  of  Rites, 
when  asked  to  define  this  necessity,  at  first  answered,  "  in  casu 
in  quo  sacerdos  secus  omittere  deberet  sacrum  quod  neces- 
sarium  sit  ut  praeceptum  audiendi  missam  impleatur  ".  But 
a  very  short  time  after  this  response  the  same  Congregation 
withdrew  its  decision  (13  January,  1894).  "Ad  hunc  diem," 
comments  Pruemmer,  "  nondum  data  est  decisio.,  Ergo  licet 
adhibere  mulierem  si  secus  sacerdos  non  posset  dicere  missam 

«  Manuale  Theol.  Moralis,  torn.  Ill,  n.  304. 
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etiam  devotionis  causa  "/  No  one  will  reasonably  contend  that 
the  mere  answering  of  the  responses  is  a  supplying  of  the  server 
required  by  the  rubrics.  For  St.  Alphonsus  and  the  theo- 
logians who  are  superficially  quoted  as  demanding  a  server, 
*'  sub  mortali  excepto  casu  necessitatis  ministrandi  viaticum  et 
audiendi  missam  de  praecepto/'  agree  that  an  incompetent 
server  who  mispronounces  the  Latin  need  not  give  the  priest 
any  scruple,  so  long  as  the  celebrant  can  supply  the  defect.® 

The  new  Canon  Law  puts  the  matter  in  the  right  light  wlien 
it  requires  merely  that  *'  justa  de  causa  mulier  ex  longinquo 
respondeat ". 

Interpreting  the  law  requiring  a  server  at  Mass,  one  can- 
not easily  err,  if  setting  aside  all  merely  verbal  and  rigoristic 
constructions  of  what  theologians  have  said,  one  adheres  to 
the  fundamentar  principles  on  which  these  theologians  agree, 
unless  the  organs  of  liturgical  or  ecclesiastical  authority  decide 
otherwise  in  definite  instances.  In  the  present  case  they  agree 
that  the  absence  of  a  server  is  justified  by  urgent  necessity. 
That  necessity  exists  when  a  priest  would  otherwise  be  obliged 
to  omit  Mass,  offered  even  as  a  act  of  private  devotion,  as  has 
been  shown  from  the  interpretation  of  the  old  faculties. 


UNOOLLEOTED  RAILWAY  FABE. 

Qu.  A.  and  B.  get  on  a  crowded  street  oar.  B.  tenders  his  fare 
unasked.  The  conductor  fails  to  ask  the  fare  of  A.,  who  does  not 
offer  to  pay  it.  After  a  time  they  alight  and  B.  accuses  A.  of  rob- 
bery.    Is  B.  correct? 

Resp.  There  is  no  robbery.  An  act  of  taking  a  thing 
that  belongs  to  another  might  be  theft  if  the  other  be  unwill- 
ing. Robbery  implies  violence.  There  may  be  lack  of  honesty, 
^if  the  party  who  fails  to  pay  does  anything  to  deceive  the  con- 
ductor, apart  from  being  simply  indifferent.  But  it  is  not  a 
violation  of  another's  right  or  an  injury,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, to  ride  where  there  is  room,  when  the  abuse  of 
stealing  rides  is  being  systematically  controlled.  Hence  there  is 
no  call  for  restitution.      It  is  a  trick,  mean  perhaps,  but  not 

"^  Loc.  cit. 

*  Cf.  S.  Alphonsi  Liber  de  Caeremoniis  Missae,  ed,  Georg.  Schober,  C.SS.R., 
cap.  De  miHistro. 
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''  robbery  ",  nor  necessarily  a  matter  of  conscience.  The  com- 
pany understands  these  incidents  and  places  them  on  the  gen- 
eral "loss  and  gain  "  account,  just  as  it  lets  tramps  steal  a  ride 
rather  than  make  them  enemies.  If  there  is  an  implied  con- 
tract between  passenger  and  railway  company  it  is  conditioned 
by  the  understanding  that  the  latter  has  the  means  to  control 
the  traffic,  just  as  it  is  expected  to  provide  seats,  though  it  may 
not  always  be  able  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  congestion. 


SANATIO  IN  EADIOE   OF  A  MABEIAGE  OONTRAOTED  WITH  AN 
IMPEDIMENT  OF  THE  DIVINE  LAW. 

Qu.  Jones,  a  Catholic,  divorced  his  legitimate  wife  Bertha  and 
married  Dorothy  before  a  civil  magistrate.  Dorothy  has  proofs  that 
Bertha  is  now  dead  and  she  wishes  to  be  married  before  the  Church ; 
but  Jones,  although  willing  to  remain  with  her,  refuses  to  appear  be- 
fore the  priest  or  to  renew  his  consent  in  any  way.  Is  there  any 
remedy  for  this  situation  ? 

Resp,  There  was  a  twofold  obstacle  to  the  marriage  be- 
tween Jones  and  Dorothy^ — ^the  bond  of  a  previous  union 
{li^amen) ,  and  lack  of  the  substantial  form  or  clandestinity. 
The  attempt  at  marriage  under  these  circumstances  added  an 
impediment  of  crime. 

The  impediment  ligaminis  has  ceased  to  exist  by  the  death 
of  the  first  wife  and  dispensation  from  the  impediments  of 
crime  and  clandestinity  could  easily  be  obtained,  positis 
ponendis.  But  can  the  marriage  be  revalidated  without  re- 
newal of  consent? 

Under  the  present  law,  for  a  simple  revalidation,  if  the  im- 
pediment which  caused  the  nullity  of  the  contract  is  occult  and 
known  to  only  one  of  the  parties,  it  suffices  to  have  the  consent 
renewed  by  the  party  aware  of  the  impediment.  If,  however, 
the  impediment  is  public  or  known  to  both  parties,  the  consent 
must  be  renewed  by  both.  As  this  is  the  case  in  the  marriage 
under  consideration,  we  can  not  use  simple  revalidation. 

Is  it  possible  t©  dispense  with  renewal  of  the  consent  by 
application  of  a  sanatio  in  radice,  taking  for  granted  that  there 
exist  grave  reasons  for  this  and  that  the  consent  given  in  the 
beginning,  by  Jones,  still  perseveres? 
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If  the  only  obstacle  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage  had 
been  clandestinity  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  impediment,  it 
would  certainly  be  possible,  but  a  special  difficulty  arises  from 
the  existence  of  the  previous  bond  or  ligamen. 

The  Church  can  not  dispense  from  impediments  of  the  divine 
law,  nor,  therefore,  grant  a  sanatio  in  radice  whose  effects 
would  reach  back  to  the  time  when  the  marriage  was  con- 
tracted with  such  an  impediment ;  she  cannot,  even  by  a  fiction 
of  law,  hold  as  valid  a  contract  which  is  null  by  divine  right, 
nor  as  legitimate  children  born  of  adultery.     This  all  admit. 

But  can  the  Church  grant  a  sanatio  in  radice  that  would 
take  effect  only  from  the  moment  the  impediment  of  the 
divine  law  ceased  to  exist,  or  grant  a  dispensation  by  which, 
whatever  might  be  its  other  effects,  a  marriage  contracted  with 
an  impediment  of  divine  right  would  become  valid  without 
renewal  of  consent? 

Several  canonists  have  answered:  No;  the  Church  does  not 
and  can  not  grant  such  dispensations.  The  consent  given  under 
such  circumstances  is  vitiated  from  the  beginning  and  can 
never  produce  any  effect;  a  new  one  is  necessary.  A  validly 
married  man  has  no  dominion  over  his  body  which  he  could 
transfer  to  another  wife.  His  consent  to  do  so  would  be 
without  object  and,  therefore,  intrinsically  null.^  In  support 
of  this  theory  its  defenders  quote  the  following  decree  of  the 
Holy  Office,  2  March,  1904,  approved  by  the  Pope;  '*  Matri- 
monium  contractum  cum  impedimento  juris  naturalis  vel  divini 
non  posse  sanari  in  radice."  ^ 

Many  other  canonists  have  answered,  not  less  emphatically : 
Yes,  the  Church  can  and  does  grant  such  dispensations.  In 
these  cases,  they  argue,  the  marriage  consent,  although  inef- 
fective because  of  an  obstacle,  is  not  intrinsically  invalid  and 
it  can  produce  its  effects  as  soon  as  the  obstacle  is  removed; 
at  least,  some  say,  when  the  marriage  has  been  contracted  in 
good  faith ;  even  when  it  has  been  contracted  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  impediment,  others  maintain,  provided  the  party 
really  intended  to  form  a  matrimonial,  not  a  merely  civil,  con- 
tract or  concubinal  union.     The  consent  will  be  juridically, 

1  Theologia  Mechliniensis,  n.  102;  Ami  du  Clerge,  17  May,  1906,  p.  409. 
^Collectanea  S.  Cong,  de  Propaganda  Fide,  vol.  II,  n.  2188;   1907. 
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not  naturally,  null,  whether  the  impediment  is  one  of  the  divine 
or  the  ecclesiastical  law.^  This  theory  is  confirmed  by  a  decree 
of  the  S.  Penitentiary,  25  April,  1890,  granting  a  dispensation 
in  radice  to  a  woman  who  had  contracted  a  second  marriage 
before  the  death  of  the  first  husband. 

Some  have  tried  to  combine  the  two  opinions  and  harmon- 
ize apparently  contradictory  decisions.  The  Church  cannot, 
they  explain,  revalidate  a  marriage  contracted  with  an  im- 
pediment of  the  natural  or  the  divine  law  without  renewal  of 
consent,  but  they  find  a  sufficient  renewal  in  the  fact  that  the 
party  continues  the  conjugal  life  when  he  knows  that  the  im- 
pediment has  ceased,  i.  e.  as  long  as  he  does  not  withdraw  his 
consent,  a  condition  which  all  must  admit  to  be  necessary.* 

The  controversy  is  now  practically  settled  by  the  Code, 
Canon,  11 39,  §  2 :  "A  marriage  contracted  with  an  impediment 
of  the  natural  or  divine  law,  even  if  the  impediment  after- 
ward disappears,  the  Church  does  not  revalidate  in  radice^  not 
even  from  the  moment  the  impediment  has  ceased  ".  Whether 
theoretically  such  a  sanatio  would  be  possible,  is  not  stated.  In 
another  place  it  is  declared  that  **  the  knowledge  that  the 
marriage  will  be  null  does  not  necessarily  exclude  matrimonial 
consent"  (Can.  1085)  ;  whence  it  might  be  inferred,  since  no 
distinction  is  made,  that  even  when  it  is  known  that  a  marriage 
will  be  invalid  by  divine  right,  there  may  still  be  a  real  con- 
sent and  therefore  sufficient  ground  for  subsequent  sanatio. 
But  whether  this  would  be  possible  or  not,  in  practice,  as  it  is 
expressly  affirmed  here,  the  Church  will  not  revalidate  it  in 
radice^  not  even  from  the  moment  the  impediment  ceased. 

This  implies,  at  least,  that  dispensations  in  radice  are  not 
granted,  as  a  rule,  for  the  revalidation  of  marriages  contracted 
with  an  impediment  of  the  divine  law,  and  that,  if  an  exception 
was  to  be  made,  it  would  require  the  special  intervention  of  the 
Holy  See.    Practically  it  means  that  they  cannot  be  counted  on. 

One  reason  for  this  rule  miy  be  that,  whilst  the  existence  of 
such  an  impediment,  even  when  known  to  the  party,  does  not 
necessarily  exclude  matrimonial  consent,  in  many  cases  it  must 
render  it  very  doubtful. 

3  Gasparri,  n.  1137. 

*  De  Becker,  De  Sponsalibus  et  Matrimonio,  p.  371. 
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INDULGENOED  BLESSINGS  AND  THE  NEW  PAOULTIES. 

Qu,  The  faculties  granted  in  this  diocese  since  the  promulgation 
of  the  new  Code  give  us  power  to  bless,  "  ritibus  tamen  ab  Ecclesia 
praescriptis  ",  rosaries,  crosses,  scapulars,  medals,  etc.  (Canons  349 
and  239,  §  1,  5°.)  Now,  in  virtue  of  these  Canons,  cardinals  have 
the  power  to  bless  all  these  articles  by  a  single  sign  of  the  cross,  while 
bishops  are  required  to  use  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  Church,  Our 
faculties,  then,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  bishops.  Some  of  my 
confreres  hold  that  this  takes  from  us  the  power  to  bless  rosaries  by  a 
simple  sign  of  the  cross,  as  well  as  other  articles  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  bless  in  this  way.  I  hold  that  such  an  interpretation  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  in  her  discipline,  and  that  we 
must  interpret  the  expression  "  ritibus  ab  Ecclesia  praescriptis  "  in 
the  sense  that,  where  the  Church  has  prescribed  definite  rites  for  the 
blessing  of  religious  articles,  these  rites  must  be  used.  I  hold,  more- 
over, that  there  is  no  general  rite  prescribed  by  the  Church  for  the 
blessing  of  rosaries.  The  blessing  given  in  the  Ritual  seems  to  be 
proper  to  the  Dominican  Order,  and  could  not  be  used,  formerly  at 
least,  without  special  faculties.  Will  you  please  settle  the  question? 
I  should  like  to  know,  assuming  that  I  am  right  in  my  contention, 
whether  we  still  have  the  faculty  to  impart  all  indulgences  by  one 
sign  of  the  cross.    (See  Ecclesiastical  Review,  May,  1918,  p.  567.) 

Parochus. 

Res  p.  The  Roman  Pontiff  blesses  all  objects,  whatever  they 
may  be,  by  simply  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them. 
The  cardinals  are  representatives  of  the  Pope  and  have  always 
enjoyed  this  privilege  ubiqtie  terrarum.  HeHce  Canon  239,  §  i, 
5°  does  not  give  any  new  regulation,  but  merely  states  that 
cardinals  under  the  new  Code  enjoy  this  privilege. 

Neither  does  Canon  349,  §  i,  1°  restrict  in  any  way  the 
faculties  of  the  bishop,  but  merely  states  that  things  may  be 
blessed  according  to  the  received  rites  of  the  Church,  as  here- 
tofore. These  same  faculties  can  be  granted  by  Ordinaries 
to  the  priests  under  their  jurisdiction. 

There  are  blessings  in  the  Roman  Ritual  proper  to  bishops, 
religious  orders,  and  parish  priests;  others  may  be  given  by 
every  priest.  Some  of  those  proper  to  religious  orders  that 
have  their  own  formulas  must  be  carried  out  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  formulas  as  found  in  the  Roman  Ritual,  so  that 
even  bishops  ^  or  priests  who  have  received  permission  from 

1  S.  R.  C,  2  December,  1881,  n.  3533. 
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the  individual  order  or  by  apostolic  indult  to  confer  these 
blessings  and  apply  the  indulgences,  must  follow  the  formula. 
For  instance,  in  case  of  blessing  the  Dominican  Rosary  or  the 
Rosary  of  the  Seven  Dolors  the  following  decree  was  issued. 
To  the  question  asked  by  several  vicars  general  of  France 
whether  it  was  sufficient  to  bless  rosaries  by  merely  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them,  the  S.  C.  Indulg.  answered : 
"  Pro  coronis  Rosarii,  et  Septem  Dolorum  servandum  esse 
formulam  cum  responsa  S.  C.  dierum  ii  Aprilis  1840,  et  7 
Januarii  1843  non  comprehendant  casus  de  quibus  agitur  in 
proposito  dubio  "  (29  February,  1864).^  The  above  regula- 
tion seems  to  be  a  restriction  of  privileges  previously  granted. 
For  on  11  April,  1840,  the  S.  C.  of  Indulgences  decided  that, 
in  applying  indulgences  to  rosaries,  crosses,  etc.,  merely  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (according  to  some  authors,  the  words  In 
nomine  PatriSy  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  must  or  ought  to  be 
said)  is  necessary  for  those  who  have  faculties  to  bless  these 
articles.  "  Utrum  ad  indulgentias  applicandas  crucibus, 
rosariis,  etc.  alius  ritus  sit  necessarius  praeterquam  signum 
crucis  a  sacerdote,  qui  hanc  f acultatem  accepit,  factum  ?  Resp. 
Negative."  A  few  years  later,  on  7  January,  1843,  the  same 
Congregation  went  so  far  as  to  decide  that,  even  if  the  phrase 
"  In  forma  Ecclesiae  consueta  "  is  found  in  the  indult,  still  only 
the  sign  of  the  cross  is  necessary.  "  Quando  in  indulto  existit 
clausula  '  In  forma  Ecclesiae  consueta ;  '  sufficitne  signum  crucis 
manu  efformare  super  res  benedicendas  absque  pronuntiatione 
formulae  benedictionis  et  sine  aspersione  aquae  benedictae? 
Resp.     Affirmative." 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  decrees  were  ever  revoked. 
Hence  the  phrase  **  ritibus  tamen  ab  Ecclesia  praescriptis  " 
(Canon  349,  §  i,  1°)  means  nothing  more  than  that,  in  this 
matter,  what  has  been  done  heretofore,  according  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  Church,  is  still  in  force,  i.  e.  faculties  are 
not  changed. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  faculty  of  making  one 
sign  of  the  cross  over  many  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  other 
articles  of  devotion,  in  order  to  attach  to  them  various  indulg- 
ences, is  still  in  use  and  has  not  been  revoked  by  the  new  Code. 

2  See  May  Review,  1919,  p.  573,  which  contains  rescript  of  23  November, 
1918,  to  same  eflFect. 
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"  In  benedicendis  pluribus  similibus  aut  diversis  religionis 
objectis,  quae  sacerdoti  pluribus  facultatibus  munito,  conjuncta 
vel  commixta  offerentur,  atque  in  ipsis,  vigore  diversarum 
facultatum,  indulgentiis  ditandis,  sufficere  unicum  signum  pro 
pluribus  benedictionibus  atque  indulgentiarum  adnexionibus. 
Et  declaratio  non  extendatur  ad  metallica  numismata  scapulari- 
bus  substituenda,  de  quibus  in  decreto  S.  Officii,  dato  die  16 
Decembris,  anno  1910."  ^  This  is  merely  a  confirmation  of  the 
decree  of  the  S.  C.  of  Indulgences,  published  12  March,  1855. 


THE  NAME  OP   THE  VIOAR  APOSTOLIO  IN  THE  OANON  OF 

THE  MASS. 

Qu.  Why  is  not  the  name  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  (as  in  our  dio- 
cese) or  of  a  Prefect  Apostolic  mentioned  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass ; 
for  they  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  faculties  in  their  territories  as 
bishops  in  their  dioceses? 

Resp.  In  the  decree  of  the  S.  C.  R.  of  8  March,  191 9,  there 
is  found  a  clause  '*  nisi  quid  Apostolica  Sedes  reservaverit  ". 
This  reservation  for  expressing  and  for  omitting  the  name  of  a 
bishop  in  the  Canon  is  found  in  all  previous  decrees.  Like- 
wise in  the  Preces  of  the  Office  in  Vicariates  and  Prefectures 
Apostolic  only  the  verse  "Oremus  pro  beatissimo  Papae  nostro" 
is  found.  The  reason  is,  because  these  missionary  territories 
are  directly  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
who  in  those  regions  cares  for  souls  by  his  delegates;  hence 
these  dignitaries,  whether  bishops  or  not,  are  not  bishops  of 
the  territories,  but  the  Roman  Pontiff  alone  is.  Even  in 
Rome  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  who  is  an  actual  Ordin- 
ary and  whose  jurisdiction  does  not  cease  with  the  death  of  the 
Pope,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Canon.  For  the  same  reason 
on  the  day  of  the  election  or  of  the  preconization  of  a  Vicar 
Apostolic  the  oratio  pro  episcopo  is  not  said  at  Mass. 

3  C.  S.  Off. — Sectio  de  Indulgentiis,  18  May,  19 14. 
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BEOENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 
Studies  in  Archeology. 

I.  MichigaH  Finds.  It  would  be  strange,  in  very  truth,  were 
anything  to  be  unearthed  in  the  United  States,  which  would 
add  to  the  knowledge  that  the  Bible,  Egyptology,  and  Assyrio- 
logy,  give  us  of  pre-Abrahamitic  history.  And  yet  the  claim 
is  now  made  that  new  light  on  the  early  history  of  our  race 
may  be  the  result  of  certain  excavations  in  Wayne  County, 
Michigan.  With  reason,  some  have  deemed  that  the  mines 
of  northern  Michigan  were  operated  in  pre-Columbian  times. 
How  long  ago,  and  by  whom,  one  can  only  conjecture.  Noth- 
ing certain  can  be  concluded  from  the  copper  plates  that  have 
been  discovered  by  Dean  Savage,  Pastor  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Detroit.  He  thinks  to  have  found  traces  of  very  early,  pre- 
historic civilization  in  the  state.  A  forty-two-acre  lot  of  wood- 
land, in  the  village  of  Highland  Park,  just  north  of  Detroit, 
is  said  to  contain  upward  of  1200  mounds,  of  which  more  than 
400  have  been  opened.  Northeast  and  east  of  the  city,  still 
more  mounds  have  been  found  and  opened.  In  about  a  tenth 
of  these  mounds  have  been  unearthed  sundry  chilled  copper 
instruments — axes,  saws,  spear-heads,  dagger-points,  etc. ;  to- 
gether with  a  collection  of  chilled  copper  tablets.^  Some  of 
these  tablets,  and  photographs  of  others  were  submitted  to  the 
present  writer  for  investigation.  They  bear  the  earmarks  of  a 
fraud.  Pre-Abrahamitic  scenes  of  Bible  history  are  rudely 
sketched  after  the  fashion  of  the  American  Indian.  They  are 
crude  suggestions  of  the  Biblical  narrative;  and  not  of  a 
degenerated  tradition,  such  as  pagan  documents  invariably,  if 
at  all,  bear  witness  to.  The  chief  proof  of  a  hoax,  in  these 
finds,  is  the  clumsy  and  impossible  agglomeration  of  Sumerian 
pictographs,  Babylonian  ideographs,  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
signs,  and  Hebrew  square  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  a 
melange  of  odds  and  ends  from  the  written  monuments  of 
B.  C.  4500-500  is  an  epigraphical  salmagundi  that  whets 
the  taste  of  no  scientific  scholar.     Just  when  the  fraud  was 

1  Notes  on  Prehistoric  Discoveries  in  Michigan.  By  Rev.  James  Savage 
(Detroit,  1911).  Prehistoric  Discoveries  in  Wayne  County,  Michigan.  By 
John  A.  Russell,  A.M.   (Detroit,   1911). 
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perpetrated,  is  matter  of  little  moment.  The  copper  plate 
inscriptions  are  said  to  have  been  imbedded  with  the  roots  of 
very  old  trees.  The  burial  may  have  taken  place  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  the  time  of  the  Mormon 
migration  westward. 

II.  The  Si-ngan-fu  Monument.  It  is  now  clear  that  Christian- 
ity early  penetrated  into  Tibet  and  Mongolia.  The  celibacy 
of  the  Lama  is  probably  a  relic  of  Christian  influence.  The 
very  name  Lama  seems  to  have  meant  a  foreign — i.  e.  a  celi- 
bate— priest.  Analogies  between  Christianity  and  Lamaism 
are  no  longer  anomalies.  They  are  explained  by  the  spread 
of  the  Persian  Church.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  head  of  this  church  was  the  Catholikos  of  Seleucia, 
capital  of  the  Persian  Empire  at  the  time.  In  411,  according 
to  Ebedjesus,  Uniate  Chaldean  Patriarch  who  attended  the 
Council  of  Trent,  Achaeus,  Catholikos  of  Seleucia,  created  a 
metropolitan  see  in  China.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been 
a  flourishing  fifth-century  church  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  with 
its  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal  suff'ragan  sees.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  national  church  of  Persia,  including 
Tartary  and  China,  was  severed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome; 
the  Catholikos  of  Seleucia  declared  in  favor  of  Nestorianism, 
498. 

To  understand  the  separation  of  Seleucia  from  the  Church 
by  Nestorianism,  and  the  schism  of  the  Byzantine  from  the 
Roman  jurisdiction,  we  must  remember  that  the  present  strong 
centralization  of  the  exercise  of  legislative  and  executive  power 
in  Rome  is  the  outcome  of  a  gradual  evolution  of  ecclesiastical 
polity.  This  evolution  is  clear  to  any  student  of  history.  The 
Pope  was  ever  supreme  in  jurisdiction;  his  fulness  of  suprem.e 
power  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  "  ordinary  and  immediate, 
whether  over  each  and  all  the  churches,  or  over  each  and  all 
the  pastors  and  faithful."  ^  Yet  more  of  autonomy  was  then 
allowed  the  individual  churches  than  is  called  for  in  these  days 
of  ease  of  communication ;  and  the  intervention  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See  was  generally  limited  to  cases  of  extraordinary  need. 
This  partial  autonomy  was  the  privilege  of  the  four  patriarchal 
sees  of  the  Byzantine  Church :  Antioch,  where  Peter  ruled ; 

2  Vatican  Council,  Session  iv,  18  July,  1870,  Cap.  3,  "  De  Primatu  Romaai 
Pontificis  ". 
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Alexandria,  founded  by  him  through  his  disciple  Mark ;  Jeru- 
salem, the  very  first  see  of  Peter  and  the  mother  church  of 
Apostolic  times;  and  Constantinople,  "because  it  is  new 
Rome."  ^  Each  patriarchate  had  its  metropolitan,  archiepis- 
copal,  and  episcopal  sees.  In  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch, 
there  was  a  special  subdivision  presided  over  by  a  catholikos. 
Seleucia  and  Armenia  each  had  its  catholikos.  He  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch;  but  had  a  quasi  patri- 
archal jurisdiction  over  the  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and 
bishops  of  his  church. 

Despite  the  heresy  of  the  Catholikos  of  Seleucia,  the  mis- 
sionaries of  China  went  on  in  orthodox  teaching.  A  lasting 
witness  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  China  is 
the  Si-ngan-fu  monument.  The  famous  inscription  is  gener- 
ally said  to  be  Nestorian;  and  yet  nothing  distinctively  Nes- 
torian  is  found  in  its  contents.  There  is  absolutely  no  proof 
that  the  hierarchy,  which  ruled  over  the  Church  in  China  dur- 
ing the  fifth  century  and  thereafter,  taught  the  Nestorian  dis- 
tinction between  the  Divine  Personality  of  the  Word  and  a 
supposed  human  personality  of  the  Man,  Jesus.  Throughout 
the  Si-ngan-fu  praises  of  the  Trinity,  only  one  Person  ap- 
pears as  the  Messias.  He  is  extolled  as  both  God  and  Man. 
He  is  invoked  as  **  eternal  King  ",  and  "  Lamb  of  God  .  .  . 
who  dreadest  no  cross  ".  Though  the  great  Persian  Church 
had  thrown  off  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  still  clung  to  the 
heresy  of  Nestorius,  its  Chinese  missionaries  taught  the  true 
doctrine  of  two  natures,  the  Divine  and  the  human,  united  in 
one  Hypostasis,  Jesus  Christ.  By  a  sweet  Providence,  though 
the  jurisdiction  of  Seleucia  was  sundered  by  heresy  from  union 
with  the  Mystic  Christ;  yet  the  unifying  energy  of  the  vitaliz- 
ing Spirit  wrought  its  work  of  grace  in  the  distant  frontiers 
of  the  Persian  Church.  However,  the  results  of  the  schism 
were  inevitable.  In  due  time  faith  was  lost  to  China.  And 
now  tiie  records  of  the  past  contain  only  faint  allusions  even 
to  the  fact  that  Christianity  was  ever  preached  to  the  Chinese 
during  the  early  conquest  of  the  world  by  the  Gospel. 

I.  Description  of  the  Monument.     The  Si-ngan-fu  monu- 
ment is  a  slab  7  ft.  9  in.  high,  2  ft.  9  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  thick, 

3  Cf.   Council   of  Constantinople,  canon   iii,  381 ;   and   the  Council   of  Chal- 
cedon,  canon   xxviii,   451. 
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containing  a  Chinese  inscription  of  1780  characters,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  together  with  various  data  in  Syriac.  The 
title  reads :  *'  Monument  to  the  propagation  of  the  illustrious 
religion  of  Ta-ts'in  throughout  the  Middle  Empire ".  The 
author  is  **  King-tsing,  priest  of  the  monastery  of  the  great 
Ts'in  ".*  In  the  Syriac  part,  he  is  called:  **Adam,  priest, 
chorepiscopus,  and  papas  of  Sinestan  ".  The  x^pcTrio-Koirot  of 
the  Byzantine  Church  were  rural  bishops.  At  first  they  had 
independent  jurisdiction;  but,  after  the  third  century,  derived 
their  jurisdiction  from  city  bishops,  and  were  analogous  to 
our  auxiliary  bishops.  The  meaning  of  **  papas  "  is  much  dis- 
puted. It  is  used  to-day  in  the  Orient  as  the  equivalent  of 
'*  Father  " ;  but  may  have  meant  **  archpriest "  or  some  other 
title  higher  than  that  of  **  priest  ".  "  Sinestan  "  is  the  Persian 
form  for  China;  the  ending  is  seen  in  such  proper  names  as 
Kurdistan,  Afghanistan,  etc.  The  author,  King-tsing,  Adam, 
was  clearly  a  man  of  great  learning.  He  strove  to  use  Budd- 
histic literature  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  just  as  St.  Paul 
quoted  the  Greek  pagan  poets  in  his  letter  to  Titus  ^  and  his 
sermon  on  the  Hill  of  Ares.®  M.  J.  Takakusu  ^  has  found  that 
Adam  collaborated,  with  an  Indian  Buddhist  named  Prajna, 
a  Chinese  translation  from  the  Hu  text  of  the  "  Satparamita 
sutra  **.  The  missionary's  purpose  was  to  show  that  the  name 
of  the  Messias  occurred  in  the  Buddhistic  sutras.^ 

Besides  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrine  and  ritual,  the 
Si-ngan-fu  inscription  tells  of  the  arrival  of  Olopen  at 
Ch'ang-ngan  (the  ancient  name  of  Si-ngan-fu),  from  Ta'tsin, 
in  635.  Olopen  probably  means  monk,  though  some  take  it  to 
be  a  proper  name.  The  Emperor  T'ai  Tsung  received  Olopen 
with  favor;. read  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese; 
was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity;  and  ordered  its 
propagation,  in  638.  To  celebrate  the  success  of  this  work 
of  evangelization  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  of  China,  says  the 

*  Ts'in  was  the  ancient  name  of  China ;  it  is  transliterated  by  Erastos- 
thenes  of  Alexandria,  g.    B.   C.   240,  Oivai,  Thince. 

5  Titus  1:12.  6  Acts   17:28. 

■^  "  The  Name  of  the  '  Messiah '  found  in  a  Buddhistic  Book,  the  Nestorian 
Missionary  Adam,  Presbj^ter,  Papas  of  China,  translating  a  Buddhist  Sutra", 
in  the  review,  T'ung-pao,  December,  1896. 

^  Cf.  Havret,  ia  "  Varietes  Sinologiques  ",  No.  20  (Shanghai:  Imprimerie  de 
la  Mission  Catholique,  1902),  p.  5. 
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inscription,  the  monument  of  Si-ngan-fu  was  erected  "  in  the 
second  year  of  the  period  Kien-chung  (781)  of  the  great 
T'ang  "  dynasty. 

2.  Discovery  by  Jesuit  Missionaries.  The  memory  of  this 
glorious  epoch  of  Christianity  in  China  was  completely  oblite- 
rated before  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  Franciscan 
missionaries  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  evangelization  of  the 
empire.  In  1307,  during  the  Mongol  dynasty,  Clement  V 
created  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Cambaluc  {Khanbalikh) ,  the 
modern  Peking;  and  Blessed  John  of  Montecorvino,  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  was  consecrated  first  archbishop  of  that  see.  The 
fall  of  the  Mongols  and  accession  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  A.  D. 
1368,  ended  this  brief  effort  at  the  evangelization  of  China. 
Fr.  Matthew  Ricci,  S.J.,  who  was  at  Peking  from  1 601  to 
1 610,  found  scarcely  any  traces  there  of  former  Christian 
worship.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  at  the 
discovery,  by  Fr.  Stephen  Le  Fevre,  S.J.,  1625,  of  such  traces 
in  the  Si-ngan-fu  monument.  Fr.  Henri  Havret,  S.J.,  the 
greatest  authority  in  this  matter,  has  written  up  the  discovery 
in  an  accurate  and  detailed  study  of  three  volumes.^ 

3.  Early  Translations.  At  once  Ricci  sent  his  companion, 
Fr.  Nicholas  Trigault,  S.J.,  to  Si-agan-fu,  to  investigate  the 
find;  and  to  make  a  report  thereon  to  the  Father  General  of 
the  Society.  Trigault  translated  the  Chinese  portion  of  the 
inscription  into  Latin :  "  Transsumptum  lapidis  antiquissimi 
ante  annos  994  erecti,  hoc  anno  1625  inventi,  latine  factum  a 
quodam  Soc.  Jes.  fere  de  verbo  ad  verbum  ".^^  Three  years 
later,  an  independent  French  translation  appeared :  **Avis  cer- 
tain d'une  plus  ample  decouverte  du  royaume  de  Catai  ".^^ 
It  is  abridged  to  a  fourth  the  content  of  the  original  inscription  : 
includes  mention  of  24  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  27  of 

®  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou,  part  i,  in  "  Variete"s  Sinologiques  ",  No. 
7  (Shanghai:  Imprimerie  de  la  Mission  Catholique,  1895),  contains  the  Chinese 
inscription  carefully  reproduced.  Part  ii,  No.  12  of  the  same  series,  1897,  is  a 
history  of  the  monument  since  it  was  again  brought  to  light ;  the  discovery  is 
detailed  on  pp.  1-59;  Bartoli's  narrative,  assigning  Le  Fevre  as  the  discoverer, 
is  on  pp.  34  ff.  Part  III,  No.  20  of  the  series,  1902,  has  Havret's  translation 
and  commentary ;  the  early  versions  of  the  stele ;  and  Cheikho's  translation  of 
the  Syriac  part  into  Latin  and  French. 

^^  Printed  by  Father  Havret,  in  La  stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou,  part  iii, 
in  "  Varietes  Sinologiques",  No.  20  /Shanghai:  Imprimerie  de  la  Mission  Cath- 
olique, 1902),  pp.  67-71. 

11  (Paris,  1628.)     Father  Havret  gives  this  document  in  op.  cit,,  pp.  73-74- 
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the  New ;  and  refers  to  '*  ten  or  twelve  lines  in  Syriac,  which 
could  not  be  understood  ".  The  first  essay  at  translating  the 
Syriac  portion  of  the  Si-ngan-fu  inscription  is  that  of  Fr.  John 
Terrencio,  SJ.,  in  a  letter  from  Peking,  1629.  His  real  name 
was  Schreck,  meaning  Terror,  which  was  changed  to  Terentius 
in  the  catalogues  of  the  Society,  and  to  Terencio  by  the  mis- 
sionary himself.  In  far-off  Peking,  without  the  aids  of  a  mod- 
ern library,  the  Jesuit  was  as  successful  in  his  epigraphic  in- 
vestigation as  the  Maronite  Assemani  was  later  on.  Terencio 
deciphers  seventy  names  of  bishops,  priests,  and  lay  religious, 
in  seven  groups;  and  adds  that  the  remaining  names  have  al- 
ready been  sent  by  him.^^  About  this  time,  an  independent 
translation  into  Portuguese  was  done;  it  is  assigned  by  Havret 
to  Fr.  Rho,  SJ.  From  this  Portuguese  version  was  made  the 
Italian  translation,  which  was  printed  in  Rome,  163 1.  It  was 
the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Chinese  inscription  that  was 
ever  published.^^  In  1636,  the  learned  Jesuit  Kircher  pub- 
lished his  "  Prodromus  ",  containing  a  Latin  rendering  of  the 
aforesaid  Italian  version  together  with  an  attempt  to  decipher 
various  fragments  of  a  plaster  cast  of  the  Syriac  part  of  the 
Si-ngan-fu  inscription.  The  title  of  Kircher's  chapter  on 
this  famous  monument  is :  "  Declaratio  Inscriptionis  Synicae 
primum  a  Synico  in  Lusitanicam,  ex  hac  in  Italicam,  et  demum 
ex  Italica  in  Latinam  linguam  de  verbo  ad  verbum  translata, 
ut  sequitur  ".  This  Syriac  essay  is  inferior  to  the  work  of 
Terrencio.^*  In  1638,  Fr.  de  Semedo,  S.J.  translated  the 
inscription  anew  into  Portuguese ;  and  his  work  was  published 
in  Spanish  (1642),  Italian  (1643),  French  (1643,  1645, 
1667),  and  English  (1655).^^  The  Latin  version  of  Fr. 
Anthony  de  Gouvea,  S.J.,  shortly  after  1652,  made  some  im- 
provements on  its  predecessors.^^ 

4.  Recent  Works.  We  pass  over  the  translation  of  the 
Syriac  inscription,  which  was  published  by  Assemani ;  ^^  and 

'-  Cf.  "  Varietes  Sinologiques  ",  No.  20,  pp.  75-77. 

13  Given  by  Havret,  in  "Varietes  Sinologiques  ",  No.  20,  pp.  78-84. 

1*  Cf.  Havret,  "Varietes  Sinologiques",  No.  12,  p.  329. 

1^  H,  A.  Giles,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  wrongly 
says  that  Semedo  discovered  the  Si-ngan-fu  monument.  Cf.  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,  vol.  6,    s.v.  "  China",  p.  176. 

1®  Havret  prints  it  in  "  Varietes  Sinologiques  ",  No.  20,  pp.  85-90. 

'^'^  Bibliotheca  Orientaiis  (Rorme,  1719-1728),  vol.  iii,  p.  2,  chapter  9,  sec.  7» 
P-  542. 
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the  other  translations,  commentaries,  and  studies  of  the  Si- 
ngan-fu  monument,  which  were  done  after  the  time  of  de 
Gouvea.  They  are  all  critically  studied  by  Havret/^  His 
immense  labors  have  established  beyond  a  doubt  the  authenti- 
city of  the  historical  monument. 

Against  the  worth  of  the  Si-ngan-fu  stele  Protestant  bigotry 
and  French  rationalism  for  a  while  declaimed.  The  Pres- 
byterian George  Horn,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Leiden, 
wrote :  " 

The  Jesuit  fraud  is  clear  to  any  one  who  reads  the  story.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  stone  is  a  forgery,  invented  to  deceive  the  Chinese  and 
to  rob  them  of  their  treasures.^® 

Without  naming  the  calumniator,  Kircher  dealt  him  some 
sledge-hammer  blows.^^  And  apparently  without  having  read 
Horn's  book.  Professor  Edward  Salisbury,  of  Yale,  rehashed 
the  calumny  of  Kircher's  adversaries ;  and  complained  of  the 
"  Reverend  Father's  contemptuous  treatment  of  their  argu- 
ments ".^^  This  from  an  American  orientalist  of  Yale!  Why, 
Horn  gave  no  arguments  to  meet !  This  false  incrimination  of 
"'  une  de  ces  fraudes  pieuses,  qu'on  s'est  tou jours  trop  aisement 
permises  "  is  handed  down  by  the  unscientific  Voltaire. ^^  But 
it  would  be  as  foolish  to  take  Voltaire  scientifically  as  to  set 
any  store  by  the  Biblical  authority  of  the  clipping  bureau  of 
the  Literary  Digest.^^  Renan  at  first  attacked  the  authenticity 
of  the  stele ;  ^'^  but  later  on  yielded  to  its  defenders. 

Father  Havret's  three  volumes  will  in  future  be  the  guide 
of  students,  who  make  farther  investigations  into  the  meaning 

i8«yarietes  Sinologiques  ",  No.  12,  pp.  325-375. 

^^  De  Originibus  Americanis  (The  Hague,  1652),  Bk.  iii,  ch,  15. 

20  China  (1667),  p.  I. 

^"^  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  iii  (1853),  P-  40i- 

22  Essai  sur  les  mceurs,  ch.  ii. 

23  In  its  issue  for  24  May,  1919,  the  Literary  Digest  has  an  article  on  "  The 
Nation  of  *  Biblers  '  ".  The  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  laud  Protestantism  for 
its  g^ift  of  "  the  forbidden  Bible "  to  the  Czechs.  One  sentence  shows  what 
twaddle  the  concoction  contains :  "  The  first  translation  [of  the  Bible  into 
Czech]  was  made  in  1475,  nine  years  after  Luther's  Bible  was  published ". 
Now,  Luther's  first  edition  was  completed  in  1534.  So  the  arithmetic  of  the 
Literary  Digest  is  a  bit  awry.  Moreover,  by  the  tenth  century  was  the  Gospel 
of  John  done  into  Bohemian  ;  and  the  Czech  translation  of  the  Bible  was  com- 
pleted by  the  fourteenth  century.  See  Nestle,  Urtext  und  Bibeliibersctzungen 
der  Bibel  (Leipzig:  Hinrichs,  1897),  p.  221. 

24  Histoire  generate  et  systeme  compare  des  langues  semitiques  (Paris,  1855), 
p.  271. 
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of  the  Si-ngan-fu  inscription.  He  left  a  literal  translation  of 
the  Chinese  text  into  Latin,  a  French  version  of  a  part  thereof, 
and  a  commentary  on  that  portion  which  sums  up  Christian 
doctrine  and  ritual.^^  Incorporated  with  his  work  is  the 
scholarly  translation  of  the  Syriac  part  of  the  stele  by  Father 
Louis  Cheikho,  S.J.,  of  Beirut,  Syria. 

The  latest  study  of  this  historic  document  has  been  made  by 
the  Japanese  P.  Y.  Saeki.^®  He  points  out  words  and  phrases 
that  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Buddhistic  literature 
and  Taoistic  sources.  Saeki  is  very  likely  drawing  upon  the 
mine  of  information  on  this  subject,  which  Havret  provides 
to  any  one  willing  to  dig.  The  adaptation  by  Adam  of  Budd- 
histic and  Taoistic  terms  to  express  Christian  ideas  is  exactly 
parallel  to  St.  Paul's  use  of  current  terms  of  Hellenistic  mystery 
religions  as  a  setting  for  the  deposit  of  faith  revealed  to  him. 
Professor  Saeki  also  makes  use  of  two  new  documents  that 
bear  upon  the  history  of  early  Christianity  in  the  Chinese 
Empire.  The  first  is  an  eighth  or  ninth  century  Ms.,  now  in 
the  Bibliotheque  NationaLe  de  Paris,  discovered  by  Pelliot  in 
1908.  The  second  is  the  Chinkiang  inscription,  1 28 1,  pre- 
served in  a  fourteenth-century  Chinese  book. 

Rendel  Harris  ^^  has  discovered  that  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  Chinese  Ms.  has  portions  that  bear  a  striking  resembl- 
ance to  the  Syriac  text  of  the  Breviarium  Chaldaicum  of  the 
modern  Uniate  Chaldean  rite.  The  Nestorian  ritual  was  in 
part  paraphased  in  the  Chinese  Hymn  to  the  Trinity.  Harris 
shows  that  Saeki  is  wrong  in  assigning  the  Pelliot  Ms.  to  the 
fourteenth  century;  and  in  identifying  some  of  the  titles  of  the 
Nestorian  diptych  with  late  Jacobite  or  West  Syrian  books. 
The  work  entitled  Eternal-Enlightenment-Kingly  Pleasure  is 
rather  the  Gospels  than  the  thirteenth -century  Lamp  of  the 
Sanctuary,  by  Bar  Hebraeus.  Genesis,  and  not  the  mediaeval 
De  causis  causarum,  is  meant  by  T  he -Explaining- Origin- 
Reaching-The  Cause. 

Walter  Drum,  SJ. 

Woodstock  College,  Maryland. 

^^  "  Varietes  Sinologiques  ",  No.  20. 

2«  The  Nestorian  Monument  in  China.  (London:  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  1916). 

2^  Harvard  Theological  Review,  Ootober,   1918,  pp.  440  fT. 
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DE  OONFERENDA  ABSOLUTIONE  SAORAMENTALI  juxta  Oanonem 
886  Oodicis  Juris  Oanonici.  Scripsit  Franciscus  Ter  Haar,  O.SS.E. 
Eomae:  Desclee  et  Socii,  Editores.     1919.     Pp.  68. 

The  Canon  of  the  new  Code  which  Father  Ter  Haar  here  discusses, 
reads:  "Si  Confessarius  dubitare  nequeat  de  poenitentis  disposi- 
tionibus,  et  hie  absolutionem  petat,  absolutio  nee  deneganda  nee 
differenda  est."  The  words,  literally  interpreted,  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  confessor,  if  convinced  of  the  penitent's  sorrow  for 
sin,  and  of  his  disposition  to  avoid  it  in  future,  is  not  free  to  defer 
absolution  so  long  as  the  latter  asks  it,  even  though  the  priest  were 
to  deem  such  deferring  advisable  for  the  penitent's  securer  amend- 
ment. 

Experience  teaches  that  a  person  who  is  truly  sorry  for  his  sins, 
and  has  a  definite  purpose  of  amendment  at  the  moment  of  confes- 
sion, may  yet,  owing  to  old  habit  or  to  conditions  that  keep  him  in 
proximate  occasion  of  sin,  be  in  imminent  and  continuous  danger  of 
breaking  his  resolution.  In  such  cases  the  deferring  of  absolution  in 
order  to  test  the  strength  of  his  resistance  would  serve  as  a  caution 
and  an  aid  to  perseverance.  A  prudent  confessor  exercising  the  func- 
tion of  physician  as  well  as  of  judge  in  the  case  of  his  penitent  would 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  this  mode  of  correction,  which  is  endorsed  by 
the  alm.ost  unanimous  consent  of  moral  tiheologians  both  of  the  older 
and  the  modem  school. 

In  opposition  there  are  two  classes  of  extremists.  The  rigorists  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  represented  chiefly  by  the 
Jansenist  school,  appeal  to  the  ancient  penitential  code  for  justifica- 
tion in  refusing  absolution  until  a  penitent  has  demonstrated  his  dis- 
positions of  amendment  by  a  complete  satisfaction.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  Joannes  Sanchez  (Sancius)  in  his  Selecta  de  Sacra- 
mentis  maintaining  that  a  confessor  is  obliged  to  absolve  a  penitent 
who  asks  it,  whenever  it  is  licit  to  give  absolution.  Both  opinions 
have  been  expressly  censured  by  the  Church,  and  from  Cardinal  di 
Lugo  to  St.  Alphonsus  the  doctrine  maintaining  the  right  of  the  con- 
fessor to  defer  absolution,  whenever  it  appears  not  only  necessary  but 
useful  to  do  so  for  the  correction  of  the  penitent,  has  been  defended 
by  Catholic  moral  theologians.  Nor  do  these  moralists  deem  the  con- 
sent of  the  penitent  necessary  per  se. 

Our  author  in  surveying  minutely  the  field  of  discussion  on  the 
subject  finds  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church,  with  its  severe 
penitential  code,  in  no  wise  contradictory  to  the  later  school  of  theo- 
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logians.  The  apparent  rigorism  of  the  old  sacramental  code  sep- 
arated as  a  rule  absolution  from  the  correction  imposed  by  the  re- 
quired satisfaction.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  consistently  maintained  the 
middle  course  as  a  safe  practice  for  the  physician  of  souls. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  interpret  Canon  886,  which  appears  to  favor 
the  lax  view  condemned  in  1642  by  placing  the  book  of  Sanchez  on 
the  Index?  Father  Ter  Haar  shows  that  the  Canon,  as  it  stands  by 
itself,  is  directed  chiefly  against  a  certain  class  of  confessors  imbued 
with  Jansenistic  traditions.  He  points  out  that  the  function  of  tlie 
confessor  is  twofold — judge  and  physician ;  that  while  a  sinner  who 
is  contrite  and  disposed  to  repair  his  fault  has  per  se  a  right  to  be 
absolved,  certain  conditions  in  his  case  may  render  the  absolution 
relatively  fruitless  in  that  it  takes  no  account  of  the  positive  danger 
of  relapse,  which  a  delay  for  a  time  is  calculated  to  prevent.  Canon 
886,  therefore,  while  positive  in  asserting  the  right  of  absolution  in 
the  case  of  a  penitent  who  is  contrite  and  who  asks  for  it  by  the  very 
fact  of  presenting  himself  at  the  sacred  tribunal,  does  not  take  away 
the  positive  right  of  a  confessor,  as  the  physician  of  souls,  to  with- 
hold absolution,  until  the  penitent  has  shown  a  disposition  to  avoid 
the  occasion  of  sin.  That  this  is  the  sense  of  the  Church  as  expressed 
in  her  Canon  Law  is  shown  not  only  by  the  references  in  the  adnota- 
tiones  of  Cardinal  Gasparri  which  accompany  the  official  text  of  this 
Canon  in  question,  but  by  the  very  term  "  dispositionibus  ",  recog- 
nizing a  nmnber  of  dispositions  requisite  for  absolution  in  practice, 
besides  those  of  contrition  and  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  theologians  who  have  written  on  the  subject  since  the  promul- 
gation of  the  new  Code,  such  as  Tanquerey-Quevastre,  Marc,  Arregui, 
and  others,  concur  in  this  interpretation  of  the  canon.  Father  Ter 
Haar  presents  not  only  a  complete  review  of  the  authorities,  but  also 
adduces  strong  reasons  of  pastoral  prudence  for  maintaining  the  view 
approved  by  the  traditions  of  the  Church  and  her  practice.  The 
brochure  is  a  valuable  source  of  reference  to  the  history  of  the  subject. 

OONSTITUTIONES  DIOEOESIS  B0ST0NIENSI8  quae  in  Synodo  Dioe- 
cesana  Sexta  die  vii  Aprilis  MOMXIX  habita  in  Ecclesia  Metropoli- 
tana  Sanctae  Orucis  ab  Emo  ao  Kmo  Gulielmo  Oardinale  O'Oonnell, 
Archiepiscopo  Bostoniensi,  latae  et  promnlgatae  fuerunt. — Ex  typis 
Washington  Press:  Bostoniae.     MOMXIX.     Pp.  90. 

The  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  has  become  the  rule  of  ecclesiastical 
administration  for  all  the  dioceses  of  the  Latin  Church.  Whilst  its 
provisions  are  generally  clear,  and  doubts  of  interpretation  are  to  be 
referred  to  a  special  Commission,  the  application  of  the  canons  in 
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circumstances  of  a  purely  local  character  requires  synodal  action. 
For  there  are  conditions  in  which  a  law  duly  promulgated  for  the 
general  Church  becomes  nugatory  by  reason  of  the  habitual  impos- 
sibility of  observing  it  in  a  given  province.  In  such  cases  its  non- 
observance  offers  a  pretext  for  disregarding  all  other  laws  and  thus 
lowering  the  standard  of  authority.  Hence  the  practice  of  the 
Church  has  been  to  sanction  the  solemn  introduction  of  ecumenical 
legislation  by  diocesan  synods,  apart  from  those  ordinarily  held  at 
regular  intervals  for  the  preservation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Our  Bishops  have  on  the  whole  deferred  the  official  and  solemn  pro- 
mulgation of  the  new  Code  because  they  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
testing  its  provisions  in  view  of  the  particular  difficulties  that  prevent 
immediate  enactment  of  certain  phases  of  it  in  their  dioceses.  The 
plenary  meeting  of  the  American  Hierarchy  to  be  held  this  month  at 
Washington  is  calculated  to  clear  the  way  for  s)modal  enactments. 

Meanwhile  there  have  been  arising,  especially  in  the  larger  dio- 
ceses, questions  of  a  more  or  less  pressing  nature  that  call  for  im- 
mediate decision,  and  pastors  anxious  for  direct  and  definite  guidance 
have  felt  th*  need  of  appealing  to  the  Ordinary  or  the  Chancery 
when  the  new  Code  seemed  to  conflict  with  the  older  statutes  of  the 
diocese  that  bore  the  character  of  authoritative  law  or  of  privilege. 

As  the  regular  synod  of  the  Boston  diocese  was  due,  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  took  the  opportunity  of  defining  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  diocesan  clergy  under  the  new  Code.  The  present  stat- 
utes incorporate  the  canons  of  the  Pian-Benedictine  Law  as  regards 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  For  the  rest  they  are  based  upon  the  Acts 
and  Decrees  of  the  Plenary  Councils  of  Baltimore,  of  the  first  three 
Provincial  Councils  of  New  York,  and  of  the  synods  of  Boston  since 
the  year  1886.  The  different  sections  under  the  titles  **  De  Clericis  ", 
*'  De  Associationibus ",  "  De  Sacramentis  in  genere  et  in  specie  ", 
**  De  Ecclesiis  ",  "  De  Coemeteriis  et  Sepulturis ",  "  De  Divino 
Cultu  ",  "  De  Magisterio  Ecclesiastico  ",  "  De  Bonis  Temporalibus  " 
refer  each  to  the  respective  sources  of  previous  synodal  enactments  or 
to  the  general  law  of  the  new  Code.  Certain  omissions  indicate  that 
the  Ordinary  reserves  to  his  discretion  points  that  may  require  inter- 
pretation. An  Appendix  contains,  in  English,  the  Archdiocesan 
Regulations  concerning  Chancery  applications,  the  obligations  of 
pastors  touching  ecclesiastical  property,  insurance,  dispensations, 
special  faculties  for  priests  not  incardinated,  the  civil  law  pertaining 
to  marriage,  and  the  rules  to  be  observed  at  the  death  of  a  priest  of 
the  archdiocese.  The  book  of  statutes  may  serve  as  a  model  for 
similar  official  manuals  of  diocesan  discipline. 
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OBSERVATIONS  IN  THE  ORIENT.  The  Account  of  a  Journey  to  Cath- 
olic Missions  Fields  in  Japan,  Korea,  Manchuria,  China,  Indo-China, 
and  the  Philippines.  By  the  Very  Rev.  James  A.  Walsh,  Superior 
of  Maryknoll.  Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  America,  Ossining, 
New  York.     1919.     Pp.  xiii--323. 

What  that  most  alert  of  travelers,  the  Abbe  Hue,  did  for  his  day 
and  generation,  the  author  of  the  present  Observations  has  done  for 
us.  With  a  difference,  however.  From  the  illustrious  French  mis- 
sioner  one  learns  more  about  Oriental  customs  and  traditions  and 
more  concerning  life  amongst  the  higher  ranks  of  Chinese  society. 
From  his  present  American  successor,  one  gets  into  closer  contact 
with  the  lower  classes,  the  submerged  majority,  and,  what  interests 
mostly  the  priest,  one  comes  to  know  more  fully  the  religious  condi- 
tions of  the  Eastern  peoples.  Moreover,  while  the  Abbe  Hue  trav- 
ersed, besides  China,  parts  of  Tibet  and  Tartary,  Father  Walsh 
visited,  in  addition  to  the  Celestial  Empire  (chiefly  its  coastal  re- 
gions), Japan,  Korea,  Manchuria,  and  the  Philippines.  The  two 
stories,  therefore,  overlap  and  are  mutually  supplementary.  The 
journey  described  in  the  present  Observations  was  made  in  a  rela- 
tively much  shorter  period  of  time  than  that  narrated  in  the  classic 
Souvenirs  dfttn  Voyage.  But  while  the  French  missioner  had  to 
depend  on  slow-footed  animals  for  his  means  of  locomotion,  the 
American  had  at  his  command  the  fleet-winged  powers  of  steam  and 
electricity.  Besides  this,  the  latter  had  access  to  exceptional  sources 
of  first-hand  information,  which  made  it  uimecessary  for  him  to 
linger  long  on  the  way.  Father  Walsh  was  in  constant  and  inti- 
mate association  with  those  who  enjoyed  the  very  best  opportunities 
for  knowing  the  Orientals,  namely,  the  bishops,  priests,  brothers, 
sisters,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  very  midst  of  the  people  whom  he 
describes.  He  was,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  supplement  his  own 
observations  by  the  life-long  experience  of  numerous  missionaries, 
native  and  foreign,  who  were  at  home  in  the  countries  he  visited. 
This  fact  makes  the  reader  feel  that  he  is  getting  to  know  things  as 
they  are. 

Thus  we  read  that,  although  as  a  passing  visitor  Father  Walsh 
"  liked  Japan  ",  yet  he  found  it  the  almost  universal  judgment  of 
foreigners  who  have  lived  long  in  the  Island  Empire  that  "  no  one 
loves  Japan  ".  The  Japanese  are  held  to  be  "  too  wise  in  their  own 
conceits  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Carpenter's  Son  ".  They  are 
"  rotting  with  pride  "  and  need  to  be  humiliated  by  some  Providen- 
tial visitation.  Then,  as  an  old  resident  in  the  country  has  said,  "  they 
will  begin  to  live  and  to  be  loved  ".  In  the  meantime  "  the  reawak- 
ened cult  of  ancestors  and  the  rigid  supervision  of  all  educational 
establishments  "  seem  to  threaten  the  hopes  of  Christianity. 
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The  religious  outlook  in  Korea  the  author  finds  equally  unprom- 
ising, since  the  Hermit  Nation  has  fallen  under  the  domination  of 
Japan. 

As  regards  the  Philippines,  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that 
"  the  Church  may  hold  her  own  in  the  Islands  ". 

China,  he  believes  to  be  "the  most  fertile  field  for  the  seeds  of 
faith  ".  First,  because  of  its  vast  population ;  secondly,  because  the 
Chinese  possess  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  make  them  re- 
ceptive of  Catholicism;  and  thirdly,  because  they  have  so  often 
proved  themselves  **  worthy  followers  of  the  Crucified  Christ ". 
Nearly  everywhere  he  notes  signs  of  religious  progress  in  China. 
The  funds  alone  are  lacking  to  make  this  progress  universal.  With 
anything  like  the  resources  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Protestant 
missions — some  twenty  million  dollars  annually — the  Church  could 
of  course  do  much,  very  much  more,  and  better  work  than  she  has 
hitherto  accomplished.  This  may  be  inferred  from  what  is  being 
done  in  those  places  where  she  is  fairly  well  equipped  with  worthy 
church  edifices,  hospitals,  and  other  beneficent  institutions. 

The  volume  before  us  is  splendidly  illustrated  with  photographs, 
all  of  them  (about  a  hundred)  having  been  taken  on  the  spot.  Some 
of  these  pictures  represent  cathedrals  and  other  buildings  that  look 
quite  splendid ;  and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  where  did 
the  money  come  from  to  erect  them.  If  the  reader  should  suspect 
that  his  own  munificent  contributions  to  the  Chinese  Missions  grew, 
for  instance,  into  the  gargoyles  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  at  Peking, 
let  him  take  note  that  the  decent  equipment  of  such  missions  is  due 
to  the  foresight  of  the  missionaries  and  their  economies  (p.  118). 
When  the  missionaries  began  their  work,  they  usually  bought  consid- 
erable tracts  of  land  for  next  to  nothing.  These  plots  increased 
greatly  as  the  cities  increa-sed  in  population.  Opportunities  of  ad- 
vantageous purchases  were  embraced  when  possible  and  when  the 
land  was  not  immediately  needed  it  was  rented  for  investments. 
Land  bought  by  the  Church,  for  instance  in  Peking,  at  ten  dollars,  is 
worth  to-day  several  thousand.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Single  Taxers 
may  not  get  a  hold  in  China  and  confiscate  those  unearned  incre- 
ments !  Moreover,  some  of  the  Catholic  property  in  Peking  was 
taken  for  the  Imperial  grounds  and  a  generous  compensation  was 
given  to  the  Missions.  This  compensation  was  further  enriched  by 
indemnities  following  the  Boxer  movement  when  churches  were  de- 
stroyed and  many  lives  lost.  All  this  money  has  been  carefully  hus- 
banded and  the  yearly  income  from  investments  is  making  possible 
the  extension  of  Catholic  activities.  Without  such  help,  Father  Walsh 
assures  us,  the  Vicariate  of  Peking  would  be  to-day  as  struggling  a 
spectacle  as  is  the  ordinary  vicariate  unaided  by  local  funds.     It  is 
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well  to  have  these  facts  in  mind  when  we  are  told  by  the  expedite 
tourist  that  Catholic  Missions  in  foreign  lands  have  lots  of  money ! 

The  relatively  fortunate  missions  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  few  and 
far  between.  They  are  like  oases  in  the  vast  desert.  Even  the  desert, 
however,  holds  the  promise  of  fertility.  All  it  needs  are  irrigation, 
toilers  —  and  money ;  and  the  harvest  will  be  ready  for  the  willing 
reapers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  volume  will  go  far  to 
effectuate  these  conditions.  Surely  there  is  nothing  lacking  to  its  in- 
trinsic efficacy.  Never  before  has  the  mission  field  in  the  Far  East 
been  so  vividly  portrayed  as  is  done  in  these  pages.  Father  Walsh 
is  a  keen  and  an  alert  observer.  Nothing  escapes  him.  Besides,  he 
knows  hoAv  to  tell  what  he  sees  and  hears.  He  has  the  happy  art  of 
making  the  printed  word  almost  vocal.  He  writes  as  he  speaks, 
graphically,  brightly,  good-humoredly.  There  is  no  dull  paragraph 
in  his  book.  Something  is  doing  on  every  page — things  noble,  things 
pathetic,  things  pleasant.  Moreover,  he  writes  as  a  priest,  about 
priestly  interests,  and  in  a  strain  that  should  command  the  respect 
and  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  his  brethren  with  the  great  work 
to  which  Maryknoll  at  home  and  in  the  vast  Field  Afar  is  devoted.    - 

Priests  will  like  this  book  of  observations  on  the  life  of  their  fel- 
lows in  the  Orient.  And  they  will  like,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  spread 
the  worthy  volume  amongst  their  people,  seeing  as  they  will  that  the 
spirit  of  faith  which  must  be  deepened  by  the  reading  of  such  a 
book  can  but  quicken  into  that  charity  which,  beginning  at  the  home 
centre,  leaves  no  point  on  the  circumference  of  the  world-wide 
Church  unwarmed,  for — 

"  Love  is  a  daily  laying  down  and  taking  up, 
A  filling  from  one's  o-wn  another's  cup." 

MEMOIR  or  KENELM  HENRY   DIGBY.     By  Bernard  Holland,  O.B. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Oo.:  New  York  and  London.     1919.     Pp.  254. 

Had  circumstances  permitted,  the  present  notice  of  this  very  worthy 
Memoir  of  Kenelm  Digby  might  well  have  been  embodied  in  the 
review  of  a  recent  study  of  Saint  Thomas  and  another  of  Dante,  in 
the  August  issue.  For,  although  Digby  constructed  no  work  compar- 
able with  the  Sumvia  Theologica,  or  with  the  Divina  Commedia,  he 
belonged  in  mind  and  heart  to  the  age  that  gave  to  the  world  both  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools  and  the  sublimest  of  poets.  Whether  or  not  the 
thirteenth  century  should  be  called  "  the  greatest  of  centuries  ",  as 
many  think  it  should,  will  of  course  depend  upon  one's  standard  of 
greatness.  But  certainly  an  age  that  could  produce  an  Aquinas  and 
an  Alighieri  can  claim  an  unchallenged  intellectual  supremacy.  Now 
no  single  writer  has  done  more  than  the  author  of  Mares  CathoUci 
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to  make  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  culminated  in  the  terzocento  known 
to  its  posterity.  Digby's  mind  was  saturated  with  the  ideas  and  ideals 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  imagination  was  steeped  in  their  romanti- 
cism and  chivalry,  his  soul  was  afire  with  their  spirit  of  faith,  love, 
and  devotedness.  Moreover,  though  he  had  not  the  analytical  in- 
sight or  the  constructive  genius  of  an  Aquinas  or  a  Dante,  he  pos- 
sessed in  no  small  measure  that  synthetic  power  which  seizes  the  rela- 
tions of  all  truths  toward  Catholic  Truth.  In  this  he  followed 
Thomas,  even  if  not  aequo  pede. 

To  Dante  he  approached  more  closely,  not  indeed  by  creating  an 
epic  of  the  supernatural  kingdoms  but  in  his  encyclopedic  knowledge 
of  all  literary  history.  Neither  Dante  nor  Digby  was  a  historian  in 
the  modern  critical  sense  of  the  term.  But  Digby  like  Dante  was 
filled  with  the  lore  of  all  the  ages.  The  knowledge,  the  wisdom  of 
antiquity  and  of  the  Christian  centuries  down  to  his  own  times  had 
been  absorbed  and  assimilated  by  Dante.  Equal  if  not  greater  were 
Digby's  intellectual  possessions  as  regards  pre-modern  culture,  for, 
having  the  advantage  of  living  at  a  later  day,  he  had  mastered  the 
intellectual  wealth  accvunulated  by  the  centuries  succeeding  to  the  age 
of  Dante.  Like  Dante,  Digby  devoted  all  his  immense  erudition  and 
literary  culture  to  the  defence  and  illustration  of  Catholic  Faith  and 
Life.  For  with  both  these  chivalrous  knights  of  truth  and  beauty  the 
mind's  knowledge  and  the  heart's  wisdom  were  inseparably  mingled, 
like  the  color  and  the  odor  of  the  flower. 

While  Dante  is  still  read  and  studied  —  more  perhaps,  unfortu- 
nately, by  persons  alien  than  by  those  adherent  to  his  faith — Digby's         I 
writings  are  for  the  most  part  a  closed  book  even  within  Catholic 
circles.     This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  though  the  fact  was  inevi-         , 
table.     Digby's  enthusiasm  for  the  chivalrous,  his  passion  for  the  mok 
heroic,  his  fervid  aspirations  toward  spiritual  ideals,  hold  little  in  ^" 
common  with  our  positivistic  and  calculating  temperament.     More- 
over, he  wrote  in  a  leisurely  style,  entwining  into  his  luxuriant  diction 
the  flowers  of  all  literatures,  divine  and  human,  a  style  that  harmon- 
izes ill  with  the  staccato  movement  of  present-day  wTiting.     It  is 
fondly  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  present  Memoir  will  renew  a 
deeper  interest,  at  least  amongst  the  elite,  in  this  truly  great  man  and 
his  splendid  literary  achievements. 

Mr.  Holland  has  accomplished  a  difficult  task  with  remarkable 
success.  Biographies  as  a  rule  are  woven  out  of  the  epistolary  re- 
mains of  its  subject.  There  was  practically  little  of  such  material 
available  in  the  present  case.  The  story  had  to  be  gathered  for  the 
most  part  from  Digby's  works,  from  the  personal  allusions  comprised 
therein.  But  since  these  were  scattered,  as  the  writer  observes, 
through  nearly  forty  volumes  of  Digby's  books,  most  of  them  not 
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easily  obtainable,  the  work  of  compiling  and  constructing  could  not 
have  been  slight.  The  labor,  however,  was  lightened  by  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  author  for  his  hero.  May  it  not  be  hoped  that  some 
of  Digby's  potency  will  transpire  from  these  pages  and  enkindle  a 
like  sense  in  nimierous  readers,  if  not  of  the  original,  at  least  of  the 
reliques  of  him  embodied  in  the  present  Memoir.  Many  of  Digby's 
works  are  quite  out  of  the  book  marts.  For  this  reason  we  welcome 
in  the  present  biography  so  many  valuable  extracts  that  illumine  both 
the  personality  of  the  man  and  the  character  of  his  writings.  If  we 
may  not  enjoy  the  original,  we  can  at  least  appreciate  and  profit  by 
the  replica  here  offered  us. 

Digby  sprang  from  a  long  line  of  Protestant  ancestry  deeply  im- 
bued with  anti- Catholic  prejudices.  The  latter  he  superabundantly 
inherited;  and  it  would  be  amusing,  were  the  theme  less  serious,  to 
rehearse  the  false  impressions  formed  by  him  during  his  travels  on 
the  Continent.  His  admiration  of  the  nobility  and  brave  chivalry 
which  his  perusal  of  medieval  literature,  while  still  an  undergraduate 
at  Cambridge,  revealed  to  him  as  the  fruitage  of  Catholicism,  brought 
him  in  his  young  manhood  to  the  threshold  of  the  Church.  When, 
however,  he  came  to  the  portals,  the  wardens  of  the  temple  were  slow 
to  bid  him  enter,  and  this  not  because  of  any  unpreparedness  on  his 
part,  but  solely  in  virtue  of  their  own  apathy  and  sluggishness  to  open, 
the  door.  The  passage  in  which  Mr.  Holland  narrates  Digby's  appli- 
cation for  reception  is  worth  quoting.  It  is  both  instructive  and  in  a 
way  amusing.  At  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  Digby  asked  an  aged 
friend,  M,  Chevalier,  to  recommend  him  to  some  priest  who  would 
receive  him.  His  friend  advised  him  to  go  to  a  learned  divine  of  the 
Sorbonne,  who  met  him,  when  he  learned  his  intention,  *'  with  blank 
dismay  ".  Monsieur  was  too  young,  said  the  priest ;  what  would  his 
relatives  say?  He  would  like  to  know  that  first.  Kenelm  was  too 
young,  imprudent,  and  romantic ;  besides,  said  the  priest  living  at  the 
Sorbonne,  he  did  not  wish  to  mix  himself  in  such  affairs,  and  enfin, 
pointing  to  a  loaded  table,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  proof-correcting  to 
do  and  no  time,  just  then.  Let  his  young  friend  go  home  and  consult 
his  family.  If  he  then  should  wish  to  proceed  with  his  design,  he 
would  no  doubt  find  in  England  some  one  more  skilled  to  deal  with 
things  of  this  kind.     "  Adieu,  Monsieur;  au  revoir." 

Returning  to  England  after  this  discouraging  beginning,  Kenelm 
heard  of  a  priest  who  lived  in  Castle  street,  in  the  depths  of  London, 
and,  without  delay,  went  from  Cambridge  to  find  him.  This  priest 
received  him  very  drily;  asked  where  he  was  staying  in  town,  and 
advised  him  to  repair  to  another  priest  who  lived  in  the  slums  of 
Westminster.  Kenelm  sought  him,  but  did  not  find  him  at  home  that 
day,  or  the  next. 
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This  is  a  sample  for  us  of  how  not  to  do  things.  Fortunately, 
Digby,  not  outwearied  by  these  ungracious  receptions,  applied  to  Mr. 
Charles  Butler  and  was  directed  by  him  to  Father  Scott,  S.J.,  who  at 
last  guided  him  through  the  narrow  door  where  one  must  bend  one's 
head  to  secure  admission.  The  following  estimate  of  his  father-in- 
God  is  a  tribute  no  less  to  the  priest  than  to  Digby's  nobility  of  soul. 
It  occurs  in  the  Compitum:  "  From  his  deep,  practical  knowledge  of 
the  world  statesmen  might  have  learned  wisdom  of  government, 
while  from  his  daily  exercise  of  piety  children  could  learn  the  sim- 
plicity which  is  their  sweetest  attribute.  Deficient  in  no  branch  of 
human  learning,  yielding  to  no  one  in  the  depth  of  his  admiration 
for  all  that  belongs  to  the  highest  mysticism,  he  retained  what  is  most 
difficult,  as  Tacitus  says,  and  perhaps  as  the  greatest  of  Christian 
philosophers  would  also  admit,  ex  sapientia  modumr  To  have  come 
under  such  guidance  repaid  the  convert  for  previous  rebuffs. 

A  feature  of  the  present  Memoir^  for  which  lovers  of  Digby  will 
thank  Mr.  Holland,  is  a  full  list  of  the  works  of  the  prolific  writer. 
From  it  we  learn  that  there  were  two  periods  of  his  productive  activ- 
ity, the  prose  and  the  verse  period.  During  the  former  (1820-1865), 
appeared  Broadstone  of  Honour  (three  editions,  1822-1828),  the 
Mores  Catholici,  in  eleven  volumes  (1831-1842)  ;  the  Compituvi,  in 
seven  volumes  (1849-1854)  ;  between  1856-1864  were  published  four 
minor  works  comprising  in  all  seven  volumes.  The  verse  period 
(1865-1876)  includes  an  octave  of  volumes,  the  longest  being  the 
Temple  of  Memory.  Though  on  the  whole  of  mediocre  value  as 
poetry,  the  latter  possesses  considerable  autobiographical  interest. 

Kenelm  Digby's  "  public  ",  Mr.  Holland  tells  us,  was  never  large, 
even  in  his  earlier  days  and  no  man  who  continues  to  write  in  old  age 
can  expect  much  appreciation  from  younger  generations  bred  in  a 
new  atmosphere  of  style  and  ideas.  The  Mores  C at h olid  was  his 
great  work.  The  Broadstone  of  Honour  was  his  prologue ;  the  Com- 
pitum  his  epilogue.  His  latest  works  were  mostly  received  with 
silence.  Reviewers  deemed  his  poems  to  be  beneath  criticism  and 
perhaps,  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  they  were  not  wrong.  Digby 
was  one  of  that  valuable  class  of  authors  who  supply  the  public  with 
the  kind  of  literature  which  it  does  not  want.  On  the  whole,  then,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  a  shadow  of  melancholy  affected  somewhat  the 
close  of  a  life  that  had  been  in  the  main  happy  and  blessed  with 
singular  graces — spiritual  and  intellectual  as  well  as  corporal  and 
social.  Digby  died  in  1880  at  the  age  of  four-score  and  ten.  Little 
public  notice  was  taken  of  his  death.  The  London  Times  devoted 
barely  ten  lines  to  his  obituary.  The  newspapers  were  absorbed  with 
the  political  interests  of  the  hour.  Liberalism,  as  Mr.  Holland  takes 
note,  had  almost  obliterated  with  its  utilitarian  spirit  the  chivalrous 
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and  romantic  movement,  and,  in  its  turn,  declining  rapidly  after  its 
culmination,  is  now  giving  way  to  Social  Democracy.  But  neither 
will  this,  by  itself,  satisfy  the  deepest  needs  and  aspirations  of  men. 
Content  and  social  peace,  so  far  as  they  can  be  found  at  all  in  this 
world  by  the  "  exiled  sons  of  Eve  ",  will  nowhere  be  found  save  in 
that  Catholic  religion  in  its  fullest  inner  spirit  and  outward  form,  to 
whose  defence  Kenelm  Digby  devoted  his  life. 

The  objection  (too  obvious  almost  to  deserve  mention  here)  is  often 
made  that  Digby  paints  the  glories  of  the  Church,  especially  as  re- 
gards her  influence  on  the  Middle  Ages,  in  exaggerated  colors,  allow- 
ing no  place  for  the  shadows,  no  indication  of  the  vices  for  which 
not  less  than  for  the  prevailing  ignorance  those  centuries  have  ever 
since  been  styled  the  "  Dark  Ages".  Digby  himself  was  well  aware 
that  this  view  was  and  would  be  taken  of  his  writings ;  and  he  offers 
abundant  justification  for  his  eulogies  of  things  Catholic  and  medi- 
eval. The  matter  need  not  detain  us  here.  Mr.  Holland  has  treated 
it  in  detail  and  with  even-handed  justice  and  equity. 

As  the  present  review  of  this  Memoir  is  meant  for  the  clergy,  we 
may  here  repeat  an  observation  previously  made  in  these  pages.  It 
occurs  in  connexion  with  the  American  edition  of  the  More&  Catholici 
( 1905)  :  "  For  the  priest  in  particular  there  are  few  works  that  offer 
more  refreshing  and  instructive  matter  of  thought  and  fact  told  with 
a  certain  amount  of  fervor  and  beauty  of  diction,  the  frequent  read- 
ing of  which  can  hardly  fail  to  impart  the  habit  of  good  style  and 
fluency  of  language,  together  with  an  atmosphere  or  temper  most 
valuable  for  understanding  rightly  the  methods  and  manners  of  the 
ages  of  faith."  To  this  estimate  may  be  added  the  opinion  of  a 
writer  so  competent  to  judge  in  the  matter  as  Mr.  Holland :  "A 
priest  who  possessed  the  Broadstone  of  Honour,  Mores  Catholici  and 
Compitum  would  have  an  inexhaustible  store  of  ammunition  from 
which  to  feed  his  sermons.  On  every  page  he  will  find  quotations 
from  the  best  ancient  and  modem  thinkers  and  poets  suggesting  trains 
of  thought  to  himself,  and  many  a  tale  of  heroic  and  saintly  deeds  to 
illustrate  his  themes.  Those  works  would  be  invaluable  to  those,  the 
great  majority,  who  cannot  have  a  large  library  of  their  own.  They 
are  a  library  in  little." 

ARMCHAIR    PHILOSOPHY.      By  David  A.  Lord,  S.J.      The  America 
Press,  New  York.     1918.     Pp.  112. 

It  is  said  of  Socrates  that  he  brought  down  Philosophy  from  the 
skies,  taught  her  to  speak  the  language  of  men  in  the  streets  of 
Athens,  and  made  her  at  home  in  the  forum  and  the  marketplace. 
It  might  be  said  of  the  young  Jesuit  who  has  given  us  the  present 
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booklet  that  he  has  introduced  the  same  queenly  Sophia  into  the 
homes  of  modem  men  and  women,  bade  her  speak  as  folk  do  just 
now  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and  made  her  feel  at  ease  in  a 
rocking-chair.  Let  the  comparison  stop  here,  for  there  is  no  inten- 
tion of  comparing,  flatteringly  or  otherwise,  the  ancient  Greek  Sophos 
and  the  New  York  essayist. 

It  was  the  late  William  James,  we  believe,  who  defined  philosophy 
as  an  unusually  serious  attempt  to  think  consistently.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  effort  never  interfered  with  the  brilliant  professor's  wit 
and  humor.  So  with  the  writer  before  us.  There  is  plenty  of  the 
serious  element  in  these  short  chapters,  but  it  is  relieved  throughout 
with  scintillations  of  wit  and  the  mirth  of  genial  humor.  Problems 
of  epistemology,  of  psychology,  and  of  ethics  are  discussed,  en  passant, 
and  the  view  of  the  latter-day  philosophers  examined.  But  it  is  all 
done  in  so  entertaining  a  style  that  not  only  the  runner  may  read,  but 
the  sitter  at  ease  in  his  morris-chair  may  enjoy  it.  Of  course  high- 
browed  Hegelians  or  sour-visaged  Schopenhaurians  may  resent  such 
armchair  speculation.  But  the  work  has  not  been  written  for  their 
loftiness  or  their  acridity.  Let  them  leave  it  alone.  It  is  meant 
primarily  for  those  who  like  or  who  need  to  have  it  shown  to  them 
that  there  is  a  real  "  philosophy  of  commonsense  "  which  the  average 
cultivated  mind  can  understand  and  appreciate  when  presented  in  a 
humanized,  untechnical  form,  and  which  when  assimilated  will  pre- 
vent the  specious  sophistry  that  floats  everywhere  through  recent 
literature — learned  and  vulgar — getting  a  hold  on  the  mind  of  the 
unprepared  and  the  immature.  We  underline  primarily;  for,  sec- 
ondarily, even  students  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lems here  touched  upon  may  profit  by  seeing  them  in  the  vivid  and 
original  fashion  in  which  they  are  set  forth  in  these  pages.  The 
chapters  previously  appeared  in  the  columns  of  America,  but  it  is 
good  to  have  them  in  the  present  unified  and  more  permanent  form. 


Xiterarig  Cbat 

There   is   no   better  source  of  chil-  and  there  are  excellent  collections  of 

dren's  stories  than  the  Bible.     This  is  Biblical    stories   of  both   kinds.     The 

a    platitude.      Difference    of    opinion  most  recent  collection  is  entitled  Bible- 

rises     only     as     to     the     question     of  Stories   for    Children,   by    a    Catholic 

method.     Should  the  stories  be  told  in  Teacher    (New   York,    Schwartz,    Kir- 

the    words    of    the    Sacred    Text,    or  win,    and    Fauss).     The    author   pos- 

should  they  be  moulded  and   adapted  sesses   the    rather   rare    gift   of   story- 

to   the   child's  own   forms  of  thought  telling.      She   has    sympathy    and    she 

and  simplicity  of  speech?     Something  knows  how  to  reach  and  to  hold  the 

can  be  said  in  favor  of  both  methods ;  child's  attention.     Moreover,   she   can- 
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point  a  moral  without  belaboring  it. 
While  she  has  adapted  the  stories 
from  the  Bible  to  the  child's  capacity, 
she  occasionally  uses  the  language  of 
Holy  Writ  with  good  effect.  Priests 
and  religious  teachers,  and  especially 
parents,  will  find  the  collection  of 
good  service.  The  illustrations,  of 
which  there  are  many,  contribute  not 
a  little  to  the  vividness  and  beauty  of 
the  stories. 


The  second  number  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council's  Bulletin  is 
no  less  timely  and  informing  than  its 
predecessor.  The  survey  gp^ven  of 
"  our  far-flung  working  line "  shows 
how  very  wide  and  various  is  the 
work  which  the  Council  is  directing 
and  maintaining  throughout  the  coun- 
try, from  New  York  to  California. 
Work  done  in  France,  notably  Paris, 
and  in  London,  is  also  exhibited. 


The  N.  C.  W.  C.  issues  a  pamphlet 
(which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Washington  office)  that  indicates 
the  range  and  character  of  the  social 
work,  and  the  guiding  principles 
thereof,  which  the  Council  is  endeav- 
oring to  stimulate  and  direct.  If, 
therefore,  Catholics  have  not  been  as 
active  •  in  certain  forms  of  social 
beneficence  as  some  of  us  would  de- 
sire, the  Bulletin  gives  testimony  to 
an  almost  universal  extension  of 
Catholic  helpfulness. 


The  third  of  the  Reconstruction 
Pamphlets  issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Special  Activities  under  the  N.  C.  W. 
C.  is  devoted  to  the  problem  of  Un- 
employment. Within  the  compass  of 
barely  fourteen  pages  the  pamphlet 
contains  a  surprising  amount  of  val- 
uable information  regarding  the  causes 
and  the  remedies  of  the  ever  present 
evil  to  the  study  of  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed. The  great  mistake  in  the 
system  of  demobilization  of  the  troops 
returning  from  abroad  has  been  that 
the  men  have  not  been  returned  to 
their  homes,  but  have  been  "dumped" 
at  the  ports  of  landing.  This,  be- 
sides the  obvious  social  and  moral 
evils  which  it  entails,  has  aggravated 
the  problem  of  unemployment  in  and 
about  the  large  Eastern  cities.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  as  the  pamphlet  points 
out.  that  the  mistake  will  be  remedied 


as  regards  the  second  half  of  the 
army  which  remains  to  be  demobil- 
ized. The  industrial  advantage  of 
getting  the  soldiers  back  to  their 
homes  and,  where  possible,  to  the 
land,  was  shown  at  length  in  the 
pamphlet,  previously  issued,  on  Land 
Colonization. 


Our  Pontifical  booksellers  have  an- 
nounced the  authorized  edition  of  the 
new  Missale  Romanum.  There  will 
doubtless  be  a  big  demand  for  copies, 
both  because  of  the  changes  in  text 
and  rubrics,  and  also  because  the  war 
period  had  made  the  production  and 
importation  of  missals  impossible  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years.  Though  the 
advertised  price  of  the  new  edition  is 
singularly  moderate,  in  view  of  the 
generally  increased  scale  of  rates  for 
book  materials  and  labor,  there  are 
many  poor  priests  for  whom  the  out- 
lay is  a  serious  hardship.  Some  of 
our  readers  have  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a  charity  to  embody  the 
changes  of  the  new  Missal  in  folios  to 
be  published  for  insertion  in  the  old 
missals  that  might  serve  the  mission 
churches  for  many  a  day. 


Common  Sense  Drawing,  by  Elea- 
nor Lane  (Mother  Mary  Philip,  R.  H. 
C.  J.),  is  a  manual,  with  syllabus  and 
instructions,  for  teachers  of  drawing 
in  the  primary  school.  The  book  is 
published  in  fine  quarto  style,  as  such 
books  should  be.  It  has  numerous 
colored  and  crayon  plates  that  will  be 
a  real  help  to  teachers  and  pupils  in  a 
branch  of  our  school  curriculum  which 
makes  for  order,  observation,  good 
taste,  and  practical  industry.  The 
pupil  is  taught  drawing  —  not  merely 
how  to  produce  transient  effects  of 
flower  and  embroidery  designs.  This 
excellent  handbook  helps  to  cultivate 
habits,  through  eye,  hand,  and  mind, 
that  will  serve  the  young  girl  or  youth 
after  graduation  from  the  day  school 
into  that  of  life.  It  means  much  in 
the  way  of  usefully  employing  time, 
together  with  the  gifts  of  mind  and 
heart  which  teach  how  to  turn  the 
material  things  around  us  into  ser- 
vice.    (Krone   Brothers:  New  York). 


Crucible  Island,  by  Conde  B.  Fallen, 
is  the  title  of  "  a  romance,  an  ad- 
venture   and    an    experiment ".      The 
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adventure  is  that  of  the  hero,  Carl 
Runder,  and  several  associated  char- 
acters. The  experiment  is  the  trying 
out  of  Socialism  in  actual  life,  the 
life  of  the  story,  Carl  is  a  radical, 
who  for  certain  revolutionary  utter- 
ances is  sentenced  by  the  Prince  of 
Unterwald,  his  fatherland,  to  exile  for 
life.  The  place  of  banishment  is 
Schlechtland,  a  mountainous  island  in 
mid-Atlantic.  In  the  lap  of  the  hills 
lies  Spielgarten,  a  settlement  in  which 
the  banished  Socialists  play  at  Collec- 
tivism to  their  heart's  content  —  and 
discontent.  Here  Carl  falls  in  with 
several  interesting  personages,  amongst 
them  Denis  McCarthy,  an  exile  from 
Erin,  who  lends  some  humor  to  the 
adventure,  as  well  as  tragedy  to  the 
experiment ;  and  Clausen,  a  moderate 
Socialist,  between  whose  daughter 
Mina  and  Carl  a  deep  affection 
springs  up.  But  the  course  of  love 
runs  not  smoothly  amongst  Socialists 
any  more  than  amongst  ordinary  con- 
servative mortals.  The  trials  to  which 
that  love  is  subjected  make  up  the 
romance  of  the  story. 


The  characters  are  well  drawn  and 
sustained.  There  is  plenty  of  action 
and  there  are  several  thrills.  Partic- 
ularly gripping  are  the  pictures  of 
Carl  swept  along  by  the  swishing 
river  into  which  he  falls,  his  escape 
from  the  cataract,  and  his  groping  his 
way  through  the  bowels  of  the  dark 
mountain  to  daylight  and  incipient 
liberty  on  the  other  side. 


The  motif  of  the  story  is  that  So- 
cialism makes  for  the  enslavement  of 
the  individual  and  the  ruin  of  the 
family.  The  story  reminds  one  of 
Thomas  Dixon's  Comrades,  the  scene 
of  which  is  also  an  island  (in  the 
Pacific)  where  Socialism  is  tried  and 
fails.  But,  whereas  Dixon  makes 
much  of  the  division  of  labor  as  an 
insurmountable  difficulty,  Mr.  Pallen 
waives  altogether  this  obstacle,  in 
order  to  show  how  Socialism  impugns 
what  is  dearest  and  most  sacred  to 
man — his  liberty  and  his  home.  (New 
York  :  The  Manhattan ville  Press.) 


ship  mutually  existing  between  the 
hero  and  his  mother  —  Monsignor 
Bickerstaffe-Drew's  recent  volume, 
John  Ayscough's  Letters  to  His 
Mother,  igi4-igi8,  serves  to  deepen 
the  impression,  and  to  exhibit  still 
more  impressively  the  strength,  the 
depth,  and  the  delicate  nuances  of 
that  filial  and  maternal  affection.  The 
letters  are  so  intimately  personal  that 
they  would  seem  to  have  an  interest 
exclusively  for  the  patient  love  of  a 
venerable  mother  of  eighty-five  years 
to  whom  would  be  welcome  news  of 
the  minutest  incidents  affecting  her 
son  in  his  career  within  the  war  zone. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these 
letters  throw  fresh  light  on  the  ex- 
periences that  went  to  make  those 
charming  pictures  which  the  gifted 
writer  has  portrayed  for  us  in  French 
Windows.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  atmosphere,  so  intensely  per- 
sonal, pervading  these  records  of  a 
priestly  son's  affection  for  his  mother 
is  lit  up  by  the  kindly  humor  and  the 
buoyant  spirit  which  one  recognizes 
as  characteristic  of  whatever  comes 
from  the  pen  of  John  Ayscough.  (P. 
J.  Kenedy  and  Sons:  New  York.) 


The  unusually  thoughtful  paper  by 
Dr.  Ralph  Cram,  the  well-known 
architect  and  writer  of  Boston,  read 
before  a  convention  of  Episcopal  min- 
isters, presided  over  by  Bishop  Rhine- 
lander,  held  recently  in  Philadelphia, 
is  printed  in  full  in  the  July  number 
of  the  American  Church  Monthly 
(New  Brunswick,  N.  J.).  The  editor 
says  of  the  paper  that  "  it  created 
considerable  consternation "  among 
those  who  heard  it  and  that  "  he  likes 
to  print  it  because  we  [the  American 
Anglicans]  need  a  few  good  healthy 
explosions  to-day  to  wake  people  up 
and  set  them  thinking  ". 


Coming  so  closely  in  the  wake  of 
the  versatile  writer's  previous  work, 
Fernando — in  which  work  the  reader 
was  impressed  by  the  tender  relation- 


Mr.  Cram,  as  we  have  had  occasion 
to  note  in  our  review  of  his  Nemesis 
of  Mediocrity,  possesses,  together 
with  the  gift  of  artistic  expression, 
the  philosophical  habit  in  which  both 
insight  and  breadth  are  happily  asso- 
ciated. Although  not  always  accu- 
rate in  detail,  his  outlook  is  on  the 
whole  true,  sound,  and  inspiring.  He 
shows  that  the  "  ecclesia  Anglicana  ", 
having  broken  with  "  the  perennial 
philosophy  "  of  Catholicism,  possesses 
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at  best  a  mutilated  theology,  which  is 
being  "  led  along  divergent  lines  of 
strange  variation ;  order  and  discipline 
are  weakened  to  the  point  of  nullity  ". 
He  sees  no  hope  for  his  church  save 
in  a  "  return  to  that  Sacramental 
Philosophy  of  life  whi«h  was  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  Middle  Ages 
when  Christianity  was  fully  operative ; 
to  that  philosophy  which  completed  in 
unity  and  perfection  that  Catholic 
religion  that  had  issue  in  a  righteous 
and  beneficent  social  system,  in  a 
political  estate  marked  by  justice  and 
liberty,  and  in  a  great  and  incompar- 
able plexus  of  all  the  arts  that  flow- 
ered at  last  in  the  Cathedral  of  Our 
Lady  of  Reims,  which  its  antithesis 
in  modernism  could  only  desecrate 
and  destroy  ". 


These  are,  to  say  the  least,  un- 
wonted expressions  from  a  writer  of 
Mr.  Cram's  churchly  affiliations. 


There  occurs,  however,  in  his  paper 
a  paragraph  which,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  article  itself  has  prob- 
ably not  fallen  and  is  unlikely  to  fall 
under  the  eyes  of  many  readers  of  this 
Review,  it  may  be  worth  while  tran- 
scribing here.  From  the  acceptance 
of  "  the  Sacramental  Philosophy  "  by 
the  "  ecclesia  Anglicana "  would  fol- 
low of  necessity  "  certain  acts  and 
ordinances ".  These  the  writer  goes 
on  to  mention.  "  The  Mass  as  the 
one  obligatory  service  of  worship  and 
accepted  both  as  Communion  and  Sac- 
rifice ;  formal  recognition  of  mar- 
riage as  a  sacrament  and  therefore  in- 
dissoluble;  the  restoration  of  sacra- 
mental confession  as  the  normal 
method  of  spiritual  reconciliation. 
Above  all,  the  establishing  of  Reser- 
vation of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  not 
only  for  sick-calls  but  for  specifically 
private  and  public  adoration,  as  the 
recognized  custom  in  every  cathedral 
and  parish  church."  Mr.  Cram  urges 
this   Reservation  as  "  the  most  imme- 


diately necessary  of  all.  Where  the 
Sacrament  is  reserved,"  he  says, 
"  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  Catholic 
faithfulness  of  priest  and  people,  and, 
as  matters  rest  with  us  [the  *  ecclesia 
Anglicana ']  to-day,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  church  should  stand  forth 
from  her  cowardice  and  time-serving 
of  an  olden  age  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Re- 
demption as  these  are  shown  forth  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  ". 


Belief  of  this  nature,  no  less  than 
his  religio-esthetic  temperament,  leads 
Dr.  Cram  to  recognize  that  "  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  tabernacle 
transforms  a  church  from  an  echoing 
conventicle  into  the  very  courts  of 
God  ".  Moreover,  "  not  only  does  it 
teach  mutely  though  potently  as  no 
human  voice  can  do ;  not  only  does  it 
lead  irresistibly  on  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  Mass  as  the  one  Supreme  Sac- 
rament and  to  the  other  six  [Sacra- 
ments] as  of  equal  authority  and  ob- 
ligation ;  it  is  also  .  .  .  the  explicit, 
visible  teaching  of  that  Philosophy 
which  alone  can  lead  men  *  to  put 
things  in  their  right  order  and  con- 
trol them  weir  [St.  Thomas,  Contra 
Gentiles,  Prologus],  so  perhaps  arert- 
ing  from  us  the  Nemesis  of  our  own 
follies  and  falsities,  now  increasingly 
indicated  in  the  Apocalyptic  happen- 
ings of  the  world  ", 


Strikingly  frank  declarations  of 
faith  are  these  utterances  of  a  lay- 
man made  in  the  presence  of  an  An- 
glican bishop  (Rhinelander)  and  his 
diocesan  clergy.  One  might  say  that 
the  man  who  makes  them  cannot  be 
"  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God ". 
What  is  yet  lacking  to  him?  Per- 
haps faith  in  the  magnum  mysterium, 
the  domum  supernaturale,  whioJi  be- 
cause it  is  a  gift  is  gratuitous  and 
given  only  under  certain  conditions 
brought  by  the  recipient  who  craves  it. 
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EUOHABISTIO  PBEAOHING/ 


EVERY  earnest  pastor  must  feel  qualms  of  conscience  from 
time  to  time  when  some  specially  saddening  lapse  from 
grace  or  peculiarly  miserable  failure  in  his  parish  will  suggest 
the  uncomfortable  thought  that  perhaps  his  people  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  proper  spiritual  pabulum  in  the  way  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word  of  God.  The  task  of  determining  what  is  best 
to  offer  is  indeed  bewildering,  delicate,  difficult:  bewildering 
because  of  the  vastness  of  the  field  of  subjects  from  which  to 
choose,  the  variety  offering  in  every  portion  of  that  extensive 
range,  the  complexity  of  implication  in  every  subject  chosen; 
delicate,  because  of  the  nicety  of  judgment  required  to  deter- 
mine whose  are  the  most  pressing  needs  among  the  different 
portions  of  the  flock;  difficult,  because  of  the  effort  needed  to 
realize  that,  diverse  as  may  be  the  spiritual,  moral,  intellectual 
stratification  of  the  congregation,  all  these  different  elements 
have  a  right  to  the  highest  things  of  religion  as  well  as  to  its 
commonplaces. 

At  first  blush  it  would  appear  that  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  naming  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  transcendently  the  most 
important  and  compelling  subject  of  our  preaching.  The  very 
nature  of  Its  content,  the  universal  need  for  Its  life-sustaining 
nourishment,  the  completeness  of  Its  powers  of  sanctification, 
would  seem  to  make  It  indeed  the  sole  theme  of  our  discourse. 
Apparently,  however,  the  tradition  of  Christian  preaching  runs 
contrary  to  such  an  assumption.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
early  Church,  perhaps  through  fear  of  treachery,  perhaps  be- 

1  Read  before  the  Convention  of  the  Priests'  Eucharistic  League,  Notre 
Dame  University,  Indiana. 
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cause  of  the  Disciplina  Arcani,  did  not  preach  the  Eucharist 
to  the  faithful  so  much  as  feed  It  to  them.  St.  Paul  devotes 
very  little  of  his  instruction  to  Its  explication.  The  Eucharistic 
preaching  of  the  early  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  is  abundant  but 
not  overwhelming  in  comparison  with  the  other  topics  discussed 
in  homilies  and  discourses.  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  at  a  later  date 
in  his  marvelous  missionary  progress  makes  the  terrors  of  judg- 
ment the  burthen  of  his  preaching.  St.  Bernardine  of  Siena 
extols  the  Holy  Name  where  perhaps  we  should  have  looked 
for  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

The  subject  of  preaching,  it  would  seem,  therefore,  is  to  be 
determined  not  by  considerations  of  absolute  importance  but  of 
relative  need.  Judged  by  this  criterion  the  preaching  of  the 
Eucharist  should  be  paramount  at  the  present  time  because  un- 
mistakably it  is  needed  now  ( i )  more  than  the  preaching  of  any 
other  in  the  wide  range  of  religious  truths,  and  perhaps,  (2) 
more  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

If  we  may  begin  with  the  second  assertion,  reflect  upon  the 
moral  and  spiritual  conditions  that  confront  us  in  this  country, 
conditions  that,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  are  rapidly  becoming 
duplicated  in  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe  as  well  as  in 
England.  They  very  closely  approximate  those  that  enveloped 
the  early  Christians  of  Greece  and  Rome.  With  the  latter  it 
was  question  of  emerging  from  paganism  while  still  living  sur- 
rounded by  it  and  subject  to  the  lure  of  its  seductive  sensualism. 
With  us  paganism,  never  entirely  dead,  is  enjoying  a  well  nigh 
universal  renascence  that  threatens  to  engulf  our  own  people, 
as  it  most  certainly  has  conquered  apparently  every  other  group 
of  those  professing,  nominally  at  least,  Christianity.  As  in  the 
early  Church  the  Eucharist  was  the  chief  antidote  to  the  pes- 
tilence of  paganism,  so  must  It  be  now  with  respect  to  neo- 
paganism.  The  significant  fact  to  remember  is  that  then 
charity  glowed  in  the  hearts  of  the  Christians  while  the  Spirit 
of  Tinith  illumined  their  minds.  The  charismata  were  visibly 
in  evidence. 

The  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  Crucified  but  Risen  was  ap- 
parently the  talisman  most  potent  to  win  Jew  and  Gentile. 
Love  for  the  Person  of  Christ  being  awakened,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  liberation  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Law  and  of 
sin  stirring  in  the  heart  thrilled  with  the  sense  of  the  new 
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dignity  conferred  upon  human  nature  by  its  union  with  Divinity, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  secure  the  union  of  the  individual  with 
that  Sacred  Person  in  the  Communion  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. The  vital  Faith  of  the  Middle  Ages  made  participation 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  a  matter  of  course.  Religion, 
then,  was  a  Life,  not  merely  a  doctrine:  and  the  Life  was 
also  "  the  Way  and  the  Truth  ".  But  there  came  the  blight  of 
Jansenism  and  the  chill  of  intellectual  criticism.  Polemics  suc- 
ceeded to  exposition  and  exhortation.  Religious  life  withered. 
Formalism  in  great  measure  stifled  vital  devotion.  Arnauld's 
treatise  and  St.  Cyran's  preaching  on  Frequent  Communion 
typify  the  Tantalus  of  modern  spiritual  life,  holding  to  the 
lips  of  thirsting  humanity  the  Cup  of  Eternal  Life,  but  thwart- 
ing its  eff'orts  to  quaff"  of  its  contents. 

It  required  the  drastic  decrees  of  Pius  X  to  awaken  the  Uni- 
versal Church  to  a  sense  of  the  dry  rot  that  not  only  threatened 
but  had  largely  supervened  in  the  devotional  life  of  the  Church. 
The  vigor  that  astonishes  us  in  our  contemplation  of  the  Ages  of 
Faith,  that  made  it  possible  for  the  mother  to  receive  the  Body 
of  the  Lord  while  the  lips  of  her  suckling  babe  were  moistened 
with  the  Precious  Blood;  that  stamped  its  living  reality  even 
upon  the  commonest  forms  of  speech,  will  not  return  until  ener- 
getic, persistent  and  uncompromising  preaching  of  these  de- 
crees now  happily  embedded  in  the  codified  law  of  the  Church 
shall  have  restored  normal  life  to  its  membership  throughout 
the  world. 

While  we  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  God  for  the 
alacrity  with  which  all  over  the  earth  the  people  have  responded 
to  the  call  of  Pius  to  strive  to  attain  to  the  standard  of 
Catholic  living  expressed  in  the  practice  of  truly  frequent  and 
even  daily  Communion,  while  the  heart  of  every  priest  is  glad- 
dened at  the  sight  of  the  rows  upon  rows  that  throng  the  altar 
rail  wherever  the  people  are  given  a  fair  chance,  still  we 
must  not  fail  to  realize  that  it  will  only  be  by  persistent  inter- 
pretation of  the  mind  of  the  Church  that  we  can  hope  to  dis- 
lodge the  tainted  teaching,  disarm  the  suspicions,  uproot  the 
prejudices,  destroy  the  inimical  customs,  extirpate  the  subtle 
pride  that  for  centuries  until  now  have  directed  erroneously 
the  thoughts,  yearnings  and  practice  of  the  faithful  with  re- 
spect to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  so  many  parts  of  the  globe. 
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A  careful  reading  of  the  history  of  the  practice  of  Holy  Com- 
munion would,  I  am  sure,  make  every  priest  enthusiastic  to 
preach  the  new  Crusade  for  the  restoration  of  sound  Catholic 
usage  to  which  Pius  X  summoned  us  as  the  great  need  of  the 
day  in  the  work  of  restoring  all  things  in  Christ. 

For,  secondly,  we  must  consider  that  in  our  country  particu- 
larly, where  our  people  are  so  constantly  and  generally  exposed 
to  the  infiltrations  not  only  of  Protestantism  but  of  the  indif- 
ferentism,  materialism,  and  hedonism  that  have  developed  in 
the  course  of  its  disintegration  and  its  assimilation  with  the  un- 
lovely elements  that  have  come  to  it  from  naturalistic  philo- 
sophies, there  is  urgent  need  ( I )  of  sound  and  thorough  in- 
struction in  the  fundamentals  of  revealed  religion,  and  (2)  of 
the  supernal  strength  to  enable  us  to  resist  the  seductive  in- 
fluences of  that  paganism  that  is  rapidly  destroying  all  ap- 
preciation of  the  standards  of  Christian  morality  or  supplant- 
ing them  with  those  of  mere  natural  ethics,  that  is  obliterating 
the  fine  delicacy  of  modesty  and  the  exquisite  refinement  of 
reticence  which  safeguard  virtue,  that  is  developing  an  egoism 
whose  desire  for  comfort  and  pleasure  is  gnawing  at  the  vitals 
of  social  life,  undermining  marriage,  dimming  the  sense  of  its 
sanctity  and  responsibilities,  making  material  success  and  present 
enjoyment  the  goal  of  effort  and  ambition,  subtly  eliminating 
those  ideas  of  penance,  sacrifice,  resignation  that  are  basic  in 
Christian  life;  and  (3)  of  the  flame  of  fire  of  mysticism  that 
shall  bring  the  glowing  radiance  of  heroic  sanctity  into  the 
sordidness,  soddenness,  selfishness,  sybaritism  of  contemporary 
life,  and  thus  shall  make  sainthood  not  a  gleaming  aureole  of 
the  past  but  a  shining  stimulus  in  the  present. 

Now  these  three  compelling  needs  can  best  and  most  ade- 
quately be  satisfied  by  the  suitable  preaching  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist. 

I.  This  great  mystery  is  God :  *'  Christus  secundum  carnem, 
qui  est  super  omnia  Deus  benedictus  in  saecula  '*  (Rom.  9:5). 
*'  Ecce  tabernaculum  Dei  cum  hominibus  et  habitabit  cum  eis. 
Et  i|>si  populus  ejus  erunt,  et  ipse  Deus  cum  eis  erit  eorum 
Deus"  (Apoc.  21  :  3).  Its  explanation,  therefore,  covers  the 
entire  range  of  theology,  the  treatise  on  God,  especially  on  God 
the  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier.  One  of  the  faults  in  our  Euchar- 
istic  preaching  is  the  restrained  view  that  we  take  of  it.     I 
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venture  to  say  that  the  situation  so  graphically  described  by 
Fr.  Tesniere  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the 
admirable  introduction  with  which  he  prefaces  his  valuable 
Somme  de  la  Predication  Eucharistique  ^  can  easily  be  taken 
as  true  of  to-day,  although  three  decades  have  elapsed  since 
it  was  penned.  His  examination  of  the  Retreats  of  First  Com- 
munion published  in  such  numbers  then,  as  now,  revealed  the 
fact  that  out  of  three  instructions  daily  for  four  days,  only  one 
dealt  with  the  Eucharist,  and  that  sometimes  was  occupied  with 
sacrilegious  communions.  In  the  pulpit  of  his  day  the  Euchar- 
ist was  treated  of  only  on  those  days  when  it  would  have  been 
out  of  place  to  speak  on  any  other  theme ;  for  instance,  on  the 
Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

The  sermon-books  of  that  time  contain  one  or  two  sermons 
on  the  Real  Presence,  on  frequent  Communion  as  then  under- 
stood, and  on  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Are  conditions 
so  very  different  with  us  ?  May  we  not  with  him  plead  that  in 
our  oral  teaching  the  Blessed  Sacrament  may  be  given  a  place 
proportionate  to  that  which  it  occupies  in  the  divine  economy  ? 
Space  will  not  permit  me  to  even  run  through  the  different 
heads  of  theological  teaching  that  are  embraced  in  any  adequate 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Nor  could  I  add  anything  to 
the  stimulating  conspectus  that  may  be  found  in  those  interest- 
ing pages  of  Father  Tesniere  to  which  I  would  most  earnestly 
refer  the  reader.  One  heading  more,  I  might  venture  to  sug- 
gest, and  that  is  the  explanation  to  our  people  of  the  sublime 
sequence  and  liturgical  hymns  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Mass 
and  office.  When  we  consider  on  one  hand  the  vast  treasures 
of  knowledge  that  are  stored  up  in  the  theology  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  and  how  few  of  these  we  distribute  among  the 
people,  are  we  not  compelled  to  admit  that  against  us  might 
truly  be  directed  the  reproach  of  the  Baptist,  "  Medius  vestrum 
stetit  quem  vos  nescitis  "  ? 

II.  But  I  have  noted  that  this  preaching  must  be  suitable, 
and  that  (i)  to  our  times,  (2)  to  our  people,  (3)  to  the  genius 
of  our  country. 

( I )  Our  education  should  equip  us  with  the  culture  that 
will  enable  us  to  translate  into  intelligible  English  the  great 

2  Vol.  I,  p.  viii  ff. 
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thoughts  of  Fathers  and  scholastics,  their  penetrating  explana- 
tions or  at  least  illustrations  of  the  profound  truths  locked  up 
in  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist.  But  I  insist  that  we  must 
speak  the  language  of  to-day  understanded  of  the  man  in  the 
street.  Scholastic  terminology  needs  no  defence,  as  those  will 
understand  who  have  read  the  scintillating  Introduction  to 
Harper's  Metaphysics  of  the  School.  It  requires  not  merely 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  technical  terms,  but  a  compre- 
hensive and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  con- 
temporaneous human  mind  to  be  able  to  present  the  meaning 
of  those  terms  in  language  that  the  average  man  of  to-day  will 
be  able  to  grasp.  Yet  unless  we  know  intimately  the  scholastic 
terminology  we  can  make  no  headway  in  studying  the  theology 
of  the  Eucharist  in  its  sources,  and  unless  we  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  our  tongue  we  can  not  inter- 
pret properly  or  adequately  the  subtle  teachings  of  our  great 
theologians  who  have  gone  as  deeply  into  this  transcendent  sub- 
ject as  human  intellect  may  go.  It  is  pathetic  to  hear  preachers 
talking  glibly  about  essence  and  existence,  substance  and  acci- 
dent, space  and  extension,  terms  that  are  meaningless  to  the 
listeners  in  the  pews,  unless  interpreted  by  illustrations  or  ex- 
planations that  will  relate  them  to  the  ordinary  things  of  life. 
Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  new  experience  of  flying  above  the 
clouds  say  that  all  sense  of  space  and  motion  is  destroyed  be- 
cause of  the  disappearance  of  visible  and  fixed  marks.  This 
will  make  us  realize  the  necessity  of  mastering  the  content  of 
those  quaint  terms  that  the  School  evolved  in  its  searching 
analysis  of  Truth,  because  otherwise  we  shall  never  grasp  fully 
the  great  ideas  that  the  theologians  led  by  St.  Thomas  have 
elucidated  concerning  this  memorial  of  all  the  wonderful  works 
of  the  Lord  and  so  must  fail  in  interpreting  them  to  the  people. 

I  may  be  permitted  two  further  observations.  I  can  not 
sympathize  with  the  attitude  maintained  by  a  not  inconsider- 
able number  of  the  clergy  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  a  mystery 
so  profound  and  so  sacred  that  it  should  not  be  preached  in- 
discriminately to  the  multitude.  There  is  here  no  profanum 
vulgus.  Such  a  conception  is  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
our  Saviour  in  instituting  this  Sacrament  Divine  and  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  Holy  Church.  We  should  never  forget 
that  this  Sacrament  was  designed  to  perpetuate,  to  diffuse  gen- 
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erally  and  so  to  vulgarize  the  great  fact  of  the  Incarnation  and 
Redemption.  Its  Author  preached  the  miraculous  figures,  the 
divine  origin,  the  incomprehensible  secrets,  the  vital  influences 
of  the  Eucharist  to  the  motley  crowd,  not  to  the  chosen  few.^  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Eucharist,  being  a  necessary 
means  of  salvation,  ought  to  be  accessible  to  all  intellectually 
as  well  as  actually.  The  Church  has  no  doubt  of  the  aptitude 
of  the  faithful  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  truths  of  faith.  So  the 
Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent:  *'  Verum  quae  de  hujus  ad- 
mirabilissacramenti  virtute  et  fructibus  dici  possunt,  nullum  esse 
genus  fidelium  existimandum  est  ad  quos  earum  rerum  cog- 
nitio  non  pertineat  et  quibus  maxime  necessaria  videri  non 
debeat.  Ut  enim  Eucharistiae  utilitatem  fideles  intelligant,  ob 
eam  potissimum  causam  quae  de  hoc  sacramento  tam  multis 
verbis  disseruntur,  cognoscenda  sunt.  Sed  quoniam  immensae 
ejus  utilitates  et  fructus  nulla  oratione  explicari  possunt,  unus 
aut  alter  locus  a  pastoribus  tractandus  erit,  ut  ostendant  quae 
in  sacrosanctis  illis  mysteriis  bonorum  omnium  copia  et  afflu- 
entia  inclusa  sit."  * 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  listen  to  some  of  the  ad- 
mittedly greatest  preachers  of  recent  times  in  the  English 
tongue.  I  have  heard  these  men  treat  of  the  highest  and  deep- 
est themes  of  Catholic  theology  to  congregations  composed  of 
the  usual  elements  of  our  Catholic  people.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  when  one  of  these  gifted  men  addressed  a  crowded 
church  on  the  meaning  of  the  unitive  way  and  described  in 
burning  words  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God.  I  saw  the 
humblest,  yea  even  illiterate  people  in  that  audience  drinking 
in  those  simple  words  in  a  manner  that  left  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  fact  of  the  comprehension  of  their  meaning:  and  I 
could  sympathize  with  the  awe  of  a  renowned  ascetic  preacher 
of  Retreats  whom  I  saw  straining  eagerly  in  his  seat  in  the 
sanctuary  under  the  spell  of  this  master  when  he  told  me  after- 
ward that  he  marveled  at  the  ease  and  fluency  and  undoubted 
success  with  which  these  high  doctrines  that  he  found  it  so 
difficult  to  set  before  the  elect  of  God  were  expounded  to  and 
absorbed  by  that  very  mixed  congregation  of  God's  ordinary 
people. 

*  Tesniere,  op.  cit.,  p.  xii. 

*  Cat.  Cone.  Trid.,  P.   I  la,  C.  CLVIR 
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I  was  privileged  to  hear  that  incomparable  preacher  Father 
Maturin  discourse  with  torrential  eloquence  on  two  of  the  great 
Eucharistic  truths,  the  idea  of  sacrifice  and  the  reality  of  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice.  There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  fact 
that  by  means  of  his  superb  though  simple  language,  his  com- 
plete mastery  not  only  of  the  old  scholastic  doctrine  but  of  the 
recent  French  and  English  literature  of  the  subject,  his  marvel- 
ous ability  to  clothe  his  deep  reasoning  in  words,  precise,  in- 
telligible, and  used  in  their  everyday  meaning,  he  taught  not 
only  the  theologians  in  the  sanctuary  but  the  laity  in  the  pews 
a  clearer  idea  of  sacrifice  than  they  had  ever  gleaned  before 
from  books  or  words:  while  his  oratorical  climax  on  the  Mass 
in  which  he  made  his  hearers  realize  that  they  must  even  see 
the  dust  clouds,  feel  the  shimmering  heat,  smell  the  foul  odors 
of  sweat  and  human  blood  as  on  Calvary,  made  an  impression 
that  I  am  certain  caused  them  thereafter  to  visualize  and  iden- 
tify more  expressly  the  One  Bloody  Sacrifice  and  its  unbloody 
perpetuation. 

The  second  observation  I  should  like  to  make  is  to  insist  on 
accuracy  in  every  attempt  to  garb  the  theological  teaching  of 
the  Eucharist  in  modern  or  more  precisely  contemporary  lan- 
guage and  incidentally  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  absolute 
honesty  and  frankness  in  reviewers  of  theological  works.  One 
of  the  best  specimens  of  recent  effort  to  make  known  to  the 
ordinary  reader  the  great  teachings  of  scholastics  on  the  In- 
carnation and  its  extension  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  Dom 
Vonier's  The  Personality  of  Christ.  But  although  it  flatly  con- 
tradicts the  usual  devotional  terminology  concerning  the  humi- 
liation of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  makes  odd  reading  if 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  chapter  devoted  to  that  subject  in 
Jesus  Living  in  the  Priest  or  with  the  opinion  given  so  clearly 
by  Franzelin  in  his  Tract  de  Eucharistia  (Thesis  X),  yet  in 
none  of  the  reviews  of  it  that  I  came  across  at  the  time  of  its 
publication  did  I  find  mention  of  any  warning  that  the  matter 
was  at  least  controverted.  But  more  remarkable  still :  in  the 
subsequent  chapter  on  *'  The  Blood  of  Christ ''  there  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  highly  technical  matter  belonging  to  the  domain 
of  physics.  As  from  my  own  slight  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject his  contention  seemed  insupportable  because  physiologically 
inaccurate,  I  had  the  passage  submitted  to  an  acknowledged 
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expert,  who  apparently  rejected  the  physical  data  on  which  the 
conclusion  was  based.  Yet  in  no  review  of  this  otherwise  ad- 
mirable book  was  there  mention  of  this  important  matter.  I 
submit  that,  as  we  priests  engaged  in  absorbing  parochial  work 
can  not  be  expected  to  be  experts  or  specialists,  we  should  be 
guaranteed  security  in  the  books  that  are  recommended  to  us 
and  that  it  is  a  dangerous  proceeding  for  incompetent  critics 
to  sit  in  judgment,  or  for  those  who  are  competent  not  to  be 
thorough  in  passing  judgment  upon  those  treatises  to  which  of 
necessity  we  must  look  for  information,  enlightenment,  and 
guidance.      "  Caeci  quando  caecos  ducunt!  " 

(2)  In  our  Eucharistic  preaching  we  must  always  keep  be- 
fore our  minds  that  our  people  need  to  be  drawn  by  love  and 
not  by  fear  alone.  The  Reign  of  the  Eucharist  is  the  Reign  of 
Love.  Love  is  the  silver  side  of  sorrow.  Too  much  insistence 
on  its  other  side  is  calculated  to  overdevelop  the  fear  that  chills 
Love.  The  declaration,  frank  and  unequivocal,  of  Pius  X  that 
freedom  from  mortal  sin  is  the  sole  essential  condition  for  even 
daily  Communion  has  done  more  to  stimulate  spiritual  life 
among  our  people  than  all  the  volumes  of  theological  dis- 
tinctions and  subtleties  evolved  in  the  last  few  centuries  by 
saints  and  moralists.  These  silken  threads  bound  fast  millions 
of  souls  whom  Pius  X's  teaching  would  have  emancipated. 

Two  important  lacunae  are  noticeable  in  our  Catholic  life 
in  this  country.  We  for  the  most  part  are  suffering  either 
from  the  loss  or  the  decay  of  the  liturgical  sense,  that  great 
safeguard  of  Faith  revealing  the  ever  present  Spirit  of  God. 
With  the  hideous  travesty  imposed  by  the  tyranny  of  secular 
music  out  of  the  way,  by  strict  compliance  with  the  Propria 
Motu  and  with  the  fervent,  accurate,  even  impassioned  ex- 
planation of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  may  we  not  hope  to  see 
our  churches  once  more  thronged  with  the  people  whose  thirst 
for  the  stateliness  of  public  worship  has  never  been  quenched 
though  scarcely  ever  satisfied  ? 

An  even  greater  want  is  the  cult  of  the  higher  spiritual  life. 
The  practical  American  mind  has  unintelligently  weighed  the 
contemplative  life  and  found  it  wanting.  Many  of  our  Catholic 
people  have  become  infected  with  the  same  poisonous  judgment. 
We  Catholics  are  as  prone  as  our  neighbors  to  weigh  every- 
thing in  the  scale  of  the  dollar  and  of  material  success.     Why 
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is  it  that  we  have  not  produced  the  heroic  sanctity  that  has 
distinguished  the  church  in  other  portions  of  the  globe  ?  How- 
comes  it  that  within  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  of  the 
landing  of  Columbus,  Lima  gives  its  fragrant  Rose  to  our  altars, 
to  be  followed  by  the  long  litany  of  saintly  bishops,  mission- 
aries, and  nuns  in  the  Latin  Americas,  while  our  soil  is  etill 
apparently  arid?  Is  not  the  preaching  of  the  Eucharist,  so 
that  the  Panis  Angelorum  may  indeed  become  the  cihus  via- 
torum,  needed  to  widen  the  spiritual  horizon  of  our  people, 
make  them  realize  the  nearness  of  God,  develop  in  them  the 
mysticism  that  flames  so  easily  into  sainthood,  cause  them  to 
weigh  things  in  God's  balance,  make  them  strive  to  imitate 
the  life  of  angels  and  elders  who  bow  down  continually  before 
the  Great  White  Throne  hymning  the  praises  of  God  as  the 
highest  form  of  prayer? 

(3)  Finally  we  must  never  forget  in  our  preaching  that 
(a)  every  nation  has  its  own  spirit,  personal  and  incommuni- 
cable, and  we  are  at  last  a  nation ;  (b)  that  we  priests  are  handi- 
capped in  the  first  place  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  our  studies 
are  made  in  Latin,  and  that  we  have  to  learn  to  transmute  rather 
than  translate  our  Latin-moulded  thoughts  into  English  idio- 
matic speech;  (c)  that  the  literature  upon  which  we  mostly 
draw  is  foreign  and  must  be  recast  if  it  is  to  be  profitable.  Our 
people  are  not  as  emotional  as  those  of  other  countries  nor  as 
sentimental  in  their  religion.  They  demand  facts  as  well  as 
sighs  and  exclamations.  Their  faith  needs  to  be  bulwarked 
by  reason,  as  it  must  live  not  in  the  fervid  environment  of 
Catholicism  but  in  the  blight  of  naturalism.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  Eucharist  then,  in  order  to  be  available  to  their  profit 
must  first  be  strained  through  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
our  country  and  must  pass  through  the  crucible  of  our  own 
hearts,  there  to  acquire  the  stamp  of  genuine  affection  that 
shall  make  it  pass  current  as  real  among  our  people. 

Joseph  H.  McMahon. 
New  York. 
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EOOLESIASTIOAL  LEGISLATION  ON  THE  "  MISSA  PRO  POPULO". 

THE  legislation  of  the  Church  regarding  the  "  Missa  pro 
populo  "  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three  parts 
historically :  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  its  committees, 
that  of  Benedict  XIV,  and  the  present  Code. 

The  Council  of  Trent  explicitly  says :  ''  .  .  .  It  is  by  divine 
precept  enjoined  upon  all  to  whom  the  care  of  souls  is  com- 
mitted ...  to  offer  up  sacrifice  for  them  ".^  From  the  many 
responses  given  by  the  committees  of  this  Council  we  glean : 
''All  parochi  are  by  divine  right  obliged  to  offer  and  apply  the 
Mass  for  their  parishioners,  with  this  distinction :  those  having 
sufficient  revenues,  daily;  those  with  only  meager  and  insuffi- 
cient income,  at  least  on  all  Sundays  and  feasts."  That  this 
obligation  was  meant  to  bind  sub  gravi  ex  justitia  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  imposed  on  all  pastors,  not  excepting  those 
with  insufficient  revenues,  under  penalty  of  censure,  excom- 
munication, suspension,  and  interdict,  and  with  the  express  pro- 
hibition of  accepting  any  stipend  on  these  days." 

Benedict  XIV  in  his  Encyclical  Cum  semper  oblatas  (14 
August,  1744),  did  away  with  the  difficult  and  odious  distinc- 
tion between  amply-funded  and  paltry-funded  pastors,  by 
obliging  all  without  distinction  to  offer  up  the  "  Missa  pro 
populo  "  only  on  Sundays  and  those  feasts  on  which  the  faith- 
ful were  bound  to  hear  Mass.  He  likewise  granted  special 
faculties  to  bishops  to  dispense  pastors  who  had  insufficient 
revenues  from  applying  the  "  Missa  pro  populo  "  on  the  ap- 
pointed Sundays  and  feasts  themselves  (on  which  days  they 
could  accept  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  faithful),  provided 
they  should  celebrate  such  omitted  Masses  during  the  week.^ 
Similarly  he  restated  the  power  given  to  the  bishops  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  (Session  II,  Ch.  7),  viz.  of  enlarging  the  in- 
come of  (temporary)  vicars  of  vacant  churches,  whose  revenues 
were  otherwise  insufficient,  on  account  of  the  burden  of  saying 
the  Mass  ("  onus  celebrandi  ").  And  in  some  places  where  a 
part  of  the  proceeds  accrued  to  the  general  treasury  of  the  Holy 
See  he  permitted  the  respective  vicars  to  supply  the  meager- 

1  Session  23  Ref.  Ch.  I ;  Hebrews  5 :  1-3. 

2  Ferraris,  Prompta  Bibliotheca,  Vol.  V,  sub  verbo  Missa,  art.  Ill,  nn.  3,  4,  5, 
6,  10. 

»  St.  Alphonsus,  Theol.  Moral.,  Vol.  VI,  No.  325. 
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ness  of  their  returns  from  this  fund  (i.  e.  by  deducting  the  re- 
quired amount  from  their  tribute  to  Rome).  Regarding  per- 
petual and  temporary  vicars  he  insisted  on  carrying  out  the  law 
of  Pius  V,  i.  e.  allowing  them  a  prescribed  portion  of  the  parish 
funds.  And  if  this  allotted  portion  were  still  insufficient,  he 
granted  permission  to  such  vicars  to  accept  a  stipend  for  the 
"  onus  celebrandi  Missam  pro  populo  ".* 

The  New  Code  indicates  a  slight  simplification  and  a  few^ 
changes  in  the  matter.  As  regards  the  nature,  subjects,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  legislation,  we  note  a  few  new  points 
that  are  of  vital  importance  for  the  American  pastor.  All  pas- 
tors are  bound  by  a  special,  personal,  temporal,  local,  and  real 
obligation  to  celebrate  and  apply  the  Mass  for  the  people  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  The  obligation  is  special,  not  in  virtue 
of  orders  or  of  benefice  or  of  revenues,  but  of  the  pastoral  office 
and  of  the  quasi-contract  in  justice  made  by  the  pastor  when 
assuming  the  **  cura  animarum  ".  Per  se  it  is  personal,  since 
the  command  of  the  Church  is  that  it  be  performed  by  the 
pastor  himself,  unless  he  be  legitimately  hindered.  It  is  tem- 
poral, hence,  if  possible,  must  be  celebrated  on  the  days  pre- 
scribed in  law.  It  is  local,  hence  must  be  celebrated  in  the 
parish  church,  unless  circumstances  demand  or  persuade  other- 
wise. (The  local  obligation  binds  only  the  parish  priest  and 
his  equivalents).  It  is  real,  binding  always;  hence,  if  tem- 
porarily impeded,  it  must  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible  (Can. 
339) .  If  the  pastor  for  some  canonical  cause,  such  as  pressing 
need,  legitimate  absence,  or  illness,  be  prevented  either  entirely 
or  for  a  long  time  from  saying  the  Mass  himself  he  must  have 
it  applied  through  a  substitute.^  Ordinarily  the  Missa  pro 
populo  is  the  parochial  Mass  celebrated  by  the  pastor.  It  need 
not  be  a  high  Mass ;  a  low  Mass  suffices.^  No  stipend  may  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  application  thereof,  although  there  may  be  some 
bonus  allowed  on  the  extrinsic  title  of  a  particular  onus  such 
as  chanting  the  Mass,  etc.     The  Missa  pro  populo  is  applied 

*  Cum  semper  oblataSy  commented  on  by  Ferraris,  Protnpta  Bibliotkeca. 
^  S.  C.  C,  24  August,  1867;  Goepfert,  Moral,  III,  87;  St.  Alphonsus,  Moral 
Theology,  Vol.  VI,  No.  326. 

^  Bouix,  De  Parocho,  p.   575 ;    Bargilliat,  Praelectiones  J.   C,  Ed.   31*,   No. 
1 109. 
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only  to  the  living  (not  the  dead),  since  it  is  for  the  flock  en- 
trusted to  the  pastor's  keep  and  care.*^ 

The  term  pastor  in  this  connexion  includes  three  categories : 
(i)  residential  bishops,  abbates  nullius  vel  prelati  nullius, 
vicars  and  prefects  apostolic,  vicars  capitular,  and  apostolic 
administrators;  (2)  parish  priests  and  quasi-parish  priests; 
(3)  parochial  vicars,  both  perpetual  and  temporary,  provided 
the  latter  possess  full  power.  A  perpetual  vicar  curate  is  one 
having  actual  responsibility  of  an  habitual  parochus,  or  moral 
person  (such  as  cathedral  or  collegiate  chapters). 

Residential  bishops,  as  soon  as  they  enter  their  see,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  amount  of  income  or  any  cause  v^hatsoever,  must 
apply  the  Missa  pro  populo  on  all  Sundays  and  other  feasts  of 
precept,  even  those  suppressed.  The  term  suppressed  feasts 
does  not  refer  to  those  contained  in  the  Motu  Propria  of  Pius 
X  now  tacitly  suppressed  by  the  new  Code ;  ®  nor  to  any  of  the 
general  feasts  to  be  suppressed  in  the  future  (as  Ferreris  held), 
but  to  the  time-honored  Urban  list.^ 

On  the  feast  of  Christmas  one  Mass  is  offered  pro  populo. 
Whenever  any  of  the  prescribed  feasts  falls  on  Sunday,  the 
one  Mass  of  the  Sunday  will  satisfy  the  obligation.  If  any 
feast  is  transferred  in  such  a  way  that  not  only  the  oflice  and 
the  Mass,  but  also  the  double  precept  of  hearing  Mass  and 
abstaining  from  servile  work  are  transferred,  then  the  Missa 
pro  populo  must  be  applied  on  the  day  to  which  the  transfer 
is  made ;  otherwise  on  the  day  from  which  the  transfer  is  made. 
Furthermore  in  parochial  churches  having  mie  Mass,  the  parish 

■^  Chas.  Augustine,  O.S.B.,  Commentary  on  Code,  Vol.  II,  p.  552 ;  Noldin, 
Moral.,  Vol.  Ill,  N.  181. 

8  Acta  A  p.  Sed.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  391. 

^  The  Urban  list  contains  at  most  eighty-eight  feasts  (eighty-seven  in  U.  S., 
since  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  both  a  universal  feast  and  our  national 
patron  feast)  : 

(a)  all  Sundays  of  the  year  (fifty-two)  ; 

(b)  eight  feasts  of  our  Lord  and  two  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  Circumcision, 
Epiphany,  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Finding  of  the  Cross,  Ascension,  Pen- 
tecost Monday  and  Tuesday,  Corpus  Christi,  Christmas ; 

(c)  five  feasts  of  B.  V.  M. :  Purification,  Annunciation,  Assumption,  Birth, 
Immaculate  Conception ; 

(d)  nineteen  feasts  of  Saints :  Mathias,  Joseph,  Philip  and  James,  John  the 
Baptist,  Peter  and  Paul,  James,  Anna,  Lawrence,  Bartholomew,  Matthew, 
Dedication  of  St.  Michael,  Simon  and  Jude,  All  Saints,  Andrew,  Thomas, 
Stephen,  John,  Holy  Innocents,  Sylvester. 

(e)  principal  patron  of  nation  and  also  principal  patron  of  city  or  town,  if 
it  has  one  (Bargilliat,  op.  cit.,  1106). 
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priest  must  celebrate  the  Missa  pro  populo  according  to  the 
office  of  the  day,  even  on  the  Sundays  to  which  the  solemnities 
of  the  Epiphany,  Corpus  Christi,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  prin- 
cipal patron  of  the  place,  and  also  other  feasts  ex  peculiaribus 
indultis  are  transferred ;  nor  does  he  satisfy  the  obligation  per 
Missam  dictarum  solemnitatum}^  Likewise  in  parochial 
churches  in  which  there  is  but  one  priest  (presumably  prescind- 
ing from  the  privilege  of  bination  and  therefore  one  Mass) ,  on 
suppressed  feasts  the  Mass  must  be  of  the  current  day.  It  may 
not  be  the  **  missa  cum  cantu  de  requie  in  die  et  pro  die  obitus 
seu  depositionis,  physice  vel  moraliter  praesente  cadavere  "/^ 

The  bishop  (or  the  pastor)  must  apply  the  Mass  personally 
and  on  the  days  prescribed.  If  legitimately  hindered,  he  shall 
apply  it  through  someone  else  on  these  days.  If  this  be  im- 
possible, he  must  apply  it  either  personally  or  by  proxy  on 
another  day  as  soon  as  possible.  All  omitted  Masses  must 
likewise  be  celebrated  quam  primum.  To  be  legitimately  hin- 
dered does  not  necessarily  mean  to  be  unable  to  say  Mass  at 
all,  but  only  to  apply  the  Mass.  A  pastor  might,  for  example, 
have  a  Mass  for  a  special  intention,  a  funeral  Mass,  the  Missa 
pro  Sponso  et  Sponsa,  or  perhaps  a  large  stipend  for  that  day 
and  for  no  other — all  these  and  similar  reasons  are  lawful, 
provided  the  other  obligations  of  the  canon  are  complied  with.^^ 

If  a  bishop  have  two  or  more  dioceses,  though  they  be  aeque 
principaliter  united  (i.  e.  neither  subordinate  to  the  other),  or 
if  he  have  the  administration  of  other  dioceses  besides  his  own, 
he  fulfills  his  duty  with  one  Mass  for  the  entire  flock  (Can. 
339  and  1419). 

Prelati  nullius,  abbates  nullius  and  vicars  capitular  have  in 
this  respect  the  same  duty  as  residential  bishops. 

Apostolic  administrators,  such  as  are  for  special  reasons  ap- 
pointed over  a  diocese,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  have 
the  same  obligations  as  the  residential  bishop  or  vicar  capi- 
tular respectively.  The  temporary  administrator  need  apply 
the  Missa  pro  populo  only  while  the  diocese  is  actually  vacant 
(Can.  312,  315). 

10  A.  A.  S.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  282. 

11  A.  A.  S.,  Vol.  II,  p.  553- 

i^Chas.  Augustine,  O.S.B.,  Commentary  on  New  Code,  Vol.  II,  p.  363,  on 
Can.  33$. 
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Vicars  and  prefects  apostolic,  as  well  as  all  quasi-pastors 
under  their  authority  (a  quasi-pastor  is  one  who  rules  a  quasi- 
parish  or  territorial  part  of  prefecture  or  vicariate  apostolic, 
Can.  415,  216),  must  apply  the  Missa  pro  populo  at  least  on 
the  eleven  solemn  feasts  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  As- 
cension, Pentecost,  Corpus  Christi,  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
Assumption  of  B.  V.  M.,  St.  Joseph,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
All  Saints  (Can.  306,  466). 

A  parish  priest  is  obliged  in  the  same  manner  as  bishops 
(Can.  339),  with  this  restriction  that,  even  though  he  has  a 
just  reason  to  say  the  Mass  on  some  other  day  than  that  pre- 
scribed, he  needs  the  permission  of  the  Ordinary.  In  addition 
he  has  the  local  obligation.  In  short,  the  parish  priest  is 
obliged  to  say  only  one  Mass,  even  though  he  has  two  parishes 
under  his  charge.  He  must  say  it  personally,  unless  legiti- 
mately hindered.  A  legitimate  cause  is  sickness,  some  other 
personal  duty,  application  of  the  Mass  for  his  parents  in  die 
obituSy  or  the  anniversary  thereof.  In  such  and  similar  cases 
he  may  apply  it  per  alium,  but  on  the  appointed  day.  How- 
ever, for  a  just  reason  the  Ordinary  may  permit  him  to  apply 
it  on  another  day.  The  Missa  pro  populo  is  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  parish  church  unless  circumstances  ("  rerum  adjuncta") 
demand  or  persuade  otherwise.  Departure  from  the  personal 
and  local  obligation  does  not  demand  the  Ordinary's  permis- 
sion; but  it  is  left  to  the  prudent  judgment  of  the  pastor  to 
determine  whether  these  conditions  or  excusing  circumstances 
are  verified  or  not.^^  A  justifying  local  circumstance  would 
for  example  be  the  concourse  of  parishioners  on  a  Sunday  or 
feast  at  some  noted  chapel  or  shrine  under  the  care  of  the 
parish  priest.^* 

If  the  pastor  is  hindered  legitimately  from  celebrating  the 
Mass  himself  on  the  prescribed  day  he  must,  if  possible,  have 
it  applied  by  a  substitute  on  that  day,  and  tender  to  him 
a  stipend.  If  legitimately  hindered  from  celebrating  in  the 
parochial  church  he  may  apply  it  per  se  where  he  stays  or 
"per  alium  in  loco  proprio  "  (Can.  466,  339)  at  the  pastor's 
expense,  ex  justitia.^^     The  Missa  pro  populo  is  to  be  applied 

13  Augustine,  op.  cit,  p.  551. 

1"*  Ferreris,  Institutiones  Juris  Canonic ae.  Vol.  I,  p.  293. 

15  Goepfert  refers  to  S.  C.  C,  4  September,  1896. 
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by  the  pastor  personally  because  knowing  and  realizing  the 
needs  of  his  flock  his  prayers  are  apt  to  be  more  efficacious,  and 
the  secondary  fruits  of  his  Mass  more  abundant  than  those  of 
a  substitute.  It  is  to  be  applied  in  the  parish  church,  because 
the  faithful  being  present  at  a  Mass  celebrated  for  their 
special  benefit  are  likely  to  derive  greater  fruit  from  it  than 
elsewhere.  If  one  of  the  two  conditions  be  impossible,  the 
choice  is  left  to  the  pastor's  discretion.  ^^ 

Parochial  vicars,  if  appointed  pleno  jure,  have  all  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  pastor,  hence  also  that  of  applying  the 
Missa  pro  populo.  Such  by  law  are  the  perpetual  vicars  of 
moral-body-pastors  (Can.  471);  likewise  the  administrators 
of  vacant  parishes  (Can.  473). 

A  canon-pastor,  in  case  of  concurrence  of  the  conventual  and 
the  parochial  Mass,  must  himself  say  the  conventual  Mass  on 
the  day  prescribed,  and  the  Mass  for  his  parishioners  per  alium 
on  the  same  day,  or  per  se  on  another  day  (Can.  475,  476). 

It  may  help  to  make  the  subject  clearer  if  we  here  mention 
those  not  bound  to  apply  the  Missa  pro  populo  by  ecclesiastical 
law.     These  ecclesiastics  are  of  three  categories : 

(i)  Titular  bishops.  Of  these  the  Canon  says:  *'  decet  ex 
caritate  "  (Can.  348). 

(2)  For  all  Regular  Superiors  the  obligation  seems  to  re- 
main "  probabiliter  debent  ex  precepto  divino  hypothetice 
saltem  aliquoties,"  since  they  hav^  also  external  jurisdiction, 
and  therefore  have  a  greater  share  of  the  pastoral  office  than 
tiie  parish  priest. ^^  Superiors  of  religious  congregations  and 
pious  institutes  within  the  parish  limits,  and  not  exempt  by 
law,  but  for  some  cause  exempted  by  the  Ordinary  from 
parochial  jurisdiction  (Can.  464)  would  seem  to  be  bound  in 
equity  to  apply  the  Missa  pro  populo.  One  reason  is  that  a 
pastor  must  apply  the  Missa  pro  populis  sibi  commissis;  but 
religious  and  quasi- religious  exempted  from  the  parochial  care 
cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  "  populus  actualiter  sibi  com- 
missus  ".  Hence,  if  they  are  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  as  contemplated  by  the  Church,  the  missa 
pro  populo  must  be  supplied  for  them  by  the  superior.     As  a 

1®  Ferreris,  1.  c. 

17  Lehmkuhl,  Moral,  Vol.  II,  196. 
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rule  the  constitutions  of  the  respective  institution  make  pro- 
vision in  this  matter. 

(3)  Nor  does  the  obligation  of  the  missa  pro  populo  fall 
upon  parochial  vicars  having  only  subsidiary  care  of  souls, 
namely  the  "  vicarius  adjutor  "  and  the  "  vicarius  cooperator  ". 
(The  former  is  an  assistant  of  a  pastor  who  is  permanently 
disabled  from  performing  all  the  parochial  functions  properly ; 
the  latter  is  the  ordinary  assistant  given  to  aid  a  pastor  who  has 
charge  of  so  many  souls  that  he  alone  cannot  perform  all  the 
parochial  duties.)  To  this  group  belongs  also  the  temporary 
substitute,  who  takes  the  place  of  the  pastor  in  all  things  per- 
taining to  the  "  cura  animarum,"  unless  the  pastor  or  Ordinary 
of  the  place  make  an  exception  (Can.  474).  The  Canon  does 
not  give  the  temporary  substitute  full  rights  and  duties,  at 
least  not  expressly ;  hence  per  se  he  need  not  assume  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Missa  pro  populo^  unless  the  Ordinary  or  pastor 
so  designate.  If  he  assumes  it,  he  is  in  justice  entitled  to  a 
stipend  from  the  pastor. ^^  (The  law  gives  two  instances  of 
temporary  substitution,  namely  during  a  legitimate  absence 
of  the  pastor,  and  during  an  impending  ecclesiastical  trial  for 
crime,  in  which  the  accused  appeals  to  Rome  and  is  mean- 
while deprived  of  the  care  of  souls. ) 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  regarding  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Missa  pro  populo  in  the  case  of  the  American 
clergy?  Is  the  American  parish  priest  a  canonical  pastor? 
From  the  tenor  of  the  entire  legislation,  we  must  infer  the 
affirmative.  Canon  216  rules  that  each  diocese  shall  be  divided 
into  distinct  territorial  parts,  each  of  which  shall  have  its  own 
church,  to  which  the  Catholic  population  of  the  district  shall 
be  assigned  and  over  which  a  particular  rector  shall  be  placed 
as  the  proper  pastor  for  the  necessary  care  of  souls.  Any  thus 
defined  part  of  a  diocese  is  a  parish  (Can.  216).  A  parochus 
is  a  priest  or  moral  person  upon  whom  is  conferred  a  parish 
with  the  title  of  care  of  souls,  to  be  exercised  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Ordinary  (Can.  45 1 ) . 

From  these  clear-cut  definitions,  it  follows  that  the  essential 
features  of  a  parish  are  contained  in  the  fact  that  it  comprises 
a  locality  with  well-defined  boundaries,  a  designated  people, 

"  S.  C.  C,  4  September,  1869. 
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a  particular  church,  and  a  proper  pastor.  Nor  does  the  Code 
consider  it  essential  that  the  pastor  be  irremovable,  since  it 
explicitly  provides  for  the  removal  and  change  of  so-called 
irremovables  (Can.  2147,  2153,  2 141). 

Furthermore  from  a  recent  decision, ^^  we  learn  that  it  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Congregations  that  the  obligation  of  the 
Missa  pro  populo  rests  entirely  on  the  pastoral  office,  and  not  on 
the  benefice  or  its  returns.  "  Certum  est  hac  lege  obligari  non 
solum  parochos,  sed  etiam  vicarios  etsi  curam  actualem  tantum 
exercentes,  vel  etiam  amovihiles  ad  nutum  aut  ad  breve  tempus 
quamvis  regularis  sit  paroecia  aut  parochus,  quamvis  reditus 
nulli  sint  aut  admodum  tenues  ut  ad  congruam  non  sufficiant  ".^^ 
Whence  the  conclusion :  *'  Unum  igitur  requiritur  et  sufficit  ad 
hanc  obligationem  imponendam,  hoc  est  quod  sit  proprius 
pastor  determinati  gregis^  ita  ut  illi  cura  animarum  commissa 
stricto  sensu  dici  valeat." 

In  the  light  of  these  principles  the  S.  Congregation  of  the 
Council  places  on  record  several  decisions  of  duhia  submitted 
to  it  for  solution.  In  one  of  these  there  was  question  of  so- 
called  mission  stations  erected  for  the  pastoration  of  Catholics 
dispersed  among  a  much  more  numerous  non-Catholic  popu- 
lation, these  stations  having  been  assigned  to  individual  curates 
who  by  a  decree  and  at  the  heck  of  their  Ordinary  exercised 
primary  care  of  souls.  The  question  was  whether  these  curates 
were  bound  to  apply  the  missa  pro  populo  in  the  mission  stations 
mentioned.  The  answer,  already  discussed  in  the  Review^ 
was  that,  since  such  stations  are  not  parts  of  any  apostolic 
prefecture  or  vicariate,  but  are  definitely  parts  of  a  diocese, 
they  are  true  parishes  in  as  far  as  they  represent  a  distinct 
territorial  part,  to  which  is  assigned  its  own  particular  church, 
with  a  determinate  people  and  their  own  particular  rector  as 
the  proper  pastor  for  the  care  of  souls.  The  argument  further 
states  that  the  people  of  these  stations  can  not  be  said  to  belong 
to  some  other  neighboring  parish,  or  to  have  another  proper 
pastor  besides  the  curate  who  acts  as  rector  of  the  station.  Nor 
can  one  object  that  such  stations  are  not  true  parishes,  because 
they  are  not  erected  into  benefices,  or  that  they  have  no  definite 

"^^  Acta  Ap.  Sed.,  Feb.  1919. 
*   20  Ben.  XIV,  Cum  semper  oblatas,  §§  IV-V. 
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revenues,  so  long  as  they  comprise  a  definite  territory  under 
definite  pastoral  care.  The  congregation  of  the  council  con- 
cludes that,  since  these  stations  must  be  considered  true  and 
proper  parishes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  rectors  or  curates 
are  bound  by  the  obligation  of  the  Missa  pro  populo,  as  set  forth 
in  Canon  339. 

The  decision  brings  out  the  fact  that  Rome  recognizes  only 
two  categories  of  territorial  divisions,  namely  the  parish  and  the 
quasi-parish.  It  argues  that  since  these  stations  are  not  quasi- 
parishes,  they  must  be  parishes.  The  logical  conclusion  is  that 
the  American  parishes,  including  stations  separately  cared  for, 
are  under  the  new  Canon  law  regarded  as  true  parishes.  If 
the  law  makes  the  curates  administering  separate  stations 
"  proper  pastors  of  a  determinate  congregation,"  it  regards  a 
fortiori  the  American  parish  priest  as  a  canonical  pastor. 

Albert  F.  Kaiser,  C.PP.S. 

Carthagena,  Ohio. 


PRAOTIOAL  WAYS  OF  PROMOTING  FREQUENT  COMMUNION, 
PARTICULARLY  AMONG  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

IN  order  to  foster  the  practice  of  frequent  Communion,  the 
pastor  of  souls  must  first  of  all  be  convinced  of  its  advis- 
ability, and  then  preach  it.  Here  we  have  the  principal  means 
of  bringing  our  people  to  the  Holy  Table  daily.  Is  it  then- 
advisable  to  encourage  the  faithful  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
jHiunion  every  morning? 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  divine  favors  that  we  priests 
fenjoy  is  the  certitude  we  can  secure  in  matters  religious.  We 
tare  not  in  the  predicament  of  a  Protestant  minister.  When 
a  question  of  doctrine  or  discipline  like  the  one  under  considera- 
tion arises,  we  can  very  soon  learn  the  mind  of  the  Church,  and 
[thus  secure  certitude.  "  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me." 
^/'  What  you  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven." 

Now,  what  is  the  mind  of  our  common  mother — the  Church? 
►oes  she  wish  us  to  preach  frequent  Communion?  Are  the 
[faithful  to  be  urged  to  receive  our  Lord  daily? 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  this  matter  appears  to  be  clear 
[and  decisive.      It  has  been  taught  from  the  very  beginning. 
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But  especially  during  the  past  few  years  has  the  Church  urged 
upon  the  faithful  the  salutary  practice  of  frequent,  yea,  daily 
Holy  Communion. 

The  clearest  and  most  concise  teachings  of  the  Church  con- 
cerning frequent  Communion  are  to  be  found  in  The  Decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  The  Roman  Catechism,  and  in  the 
decree  Sancta  Tridentina  Synodus.  From  these  official  pro- 
nouncements we  must  conclude  that  frequent  Communion  has 
been  imposed  upon  the  faithful  rather  than  proposed  to  them. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  The  Roman  Catechism,  which 
was  published  by  the  Holy  See,  for  the  use  of  parish  priests : 
''  Let  the  faithful  not  content  themselves  with  receiving  once 
a  year,  at  Easter,  the  Body  of  the  Lord,  but  let  them  know  that 
they  must  receive  the  Eucharistic  Communion  oftener.  As 
to  the  question  whether  Communion  should  be  taken  once  a 
month  or  once  a  week,  a  certain  and  uniform  rule  cannot  be 
given.  Nevertheless  the  safest  rule  is  that  given  by  St.  Au- 
gustine, *  Live  in  the  manner  that  thou  mayest  communicate 
daily.'  .  .  .  This  is  why  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  parish 
priest  [that  is  to  say,  of  every  priest  who  gives  spiritual  in- 
struction and  direction]  to  repeat  often  to  the  faithful  that  they 
must  have  a  care  to  nourish  and  fortify  their  souls  every  day 
with  this  Sacrament.  The  priest  shall  insist  strongly,  in  speak 
ing  of  this  subject,  on  the  immense  and  divine  advantag 
which  we  reap  from  Sacramental  Communion.  He  should  re 
call  to  mind  the  figure  under  which  the  Eucharist  was  fore-| 
told — the  manna  on  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  nour- 
ish themselves  daily  in  order  to  sustain  their  bodily  strength. 
And  lastly,  he  must  cite  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  and  Doc- 
tors of  the  Church,  who  so  often  enforce  the  frequent  reception 
of  this  Sacrament.  For  it  is  not  only  St.  Augustine  who  gives 
us  this  rule,  *  You  sin  every  day,  then  take  the  remedy  every. 
day ' ;  but,  whosoever  will  examine,  will  easily  convince  him 
self  that  such  has  been  the  doctrine  of  all  the  holy  Fathe 
who  have  written  on  this  subject."  ^ 

As  early  as  3  June,  1905,  more  than  six  months  before  the' 
issue  of  the  Sancta  Tridentina  Synodus,  the  late  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  Pius  X,  being,  as  is  explicitly  set  forth,  "  most  desirous 
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that  daily  Communion,  a  practice  so  salutary  and  so  pleasing  to 
God,  may  by  His  grace  be  everywhere  propagated  among  the 
faithful,  granted  indulgences  for  the  recital  of  a  prayer  to  the 
effect  that  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  sanctifying  grace  may, 
when  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  devoutly  approach  the 
Holy  Table  every  day,  so  that  daily  receiving  in  Holy  Com- 
munion the  antidote  to  their  daily  venial  sins,  and  daily  nour- 
ishing in  themselves  the  life  of  grace,  they  may  at  last  attain 
to  the  life  of  bliss  everlasting."  ^  Then  followed  the  decree 
Sancta  Tridentina  Synodus  of  20  December,  1905,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  explicit  of  the  many  official  documents  on 
daily  Communion;  and  later  on,  one  on  the  Confession  of 
Daily  Communicants,  issued  14  February,  1906. 

All  these  pronouncements  of  the  Holy  See  do  nothing  more 
than  recall  to  mind  and  emphasize  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  primitive  Church.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  are  expected 
to  urge  upon  the  faithful  the  propriety,  advantages,  and  neces- 
sity of  frequent  Communion,  and  thus  induce  them  to  receive 
our  Lord  daily,  if  possible. 

But  how  is  this  great  change  to  be  effected?  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  transition  from  a  yearly  to  a  daily  com- 
municant must  be  gradual.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  once  a  year  might  be  urged  to  do  so  at  least  every 
three  months;  then  monthly,  and,  later  on,  weekly.  And  if 
anyone  acquires  the  habit  of  receiving  weekly,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  he  can  be  seen  approaching  the  Holy  Table  daily. 

The  practice  of  frequent  Communion  is  best  introduced,  no 
doubt,  by  removing  false  notions  and  prejudices  concerning  it. 
I  dare  say  the  most  prevalent  misconception  that  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  faithful  is  that  Holy  Communion  is  a  reward  of 
virtue  rather  than  a  remedy  for  spiritual  maladies.  This 
Sacrament  is  called  by  the  Council  of  Trent  a  medicine  for 
spiritual  ills.  The  only  spiritual  ailment  it  is  not  meant  to 
cure  is  mortal  sin.  And  the  only  condition  for  its  worthy  re- 
ception is  that  the  recipient  be  *'  free  from  mortal  sin  and  have 
a  right  intention." 

Many,  too,  do  not  receive  frequently,  from  a  false  reverence 
toward  the  Eucharistic  Saviour.     To  such  the  purpose  of  the 

2  Daily  Communion,  Lucas,  S.  J.,  p.  13. 
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Holy  Eucharist  as  a  sacrament  must  be  made  clear.  From 
analogies  it  may  be  shown  that  our  Lord  often  did  things 
solely  to  win  our  confidence  and  affection.  In  fact  it  is  seldom 
that  He  aimed  at  inspiring  men  with  awe  of  His  divine  majesty. 
As  at  the  Nativity,  in  the  workshop  of  Nazareth,  and  in  His 
Sacred  Passion,  so  also  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  reverence  is  not 
sought  by  Him  primarily.  He  became  a  helpless  babe,  the 
"  carpenter's  son,"  the  *'  man  of  reproach,"  the  '*  outcast  of  his 
people,"  the  "'  prisoner  of  the  tabernacle,"  and  ''  the  spiritual 
manna,"  "  propter  nos  homines  et  propter  nostram  salutem." 
In  this  Holy  Sacrament  He  is  the  *'  Living  Bread  coming  down 
from  heaven,"  the  '*  medicine  of  the  soul,"  the  ''  divine  refresh- 
ment," the  "  meat  unto  life  everlasting." 

"  There  is  no  other  ordinary  way  for  any  one,  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  committing  mortal  sin,  to  get  rid  of  his  passionate 
sinning,  than  frequent  Communion."  ^ 

Many  offer  as  an  excuse  that  they  are  unable  to  find  the 
time  to  go  to  confession  so  often,  or  to  make  due  preparation 
and  thanksgiving ;  or,  again,  where  there  is  but  one  priest,  and 
consequently  only  one  Mass  on  weekdays,  that  they  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  receiving  our  Lord  daily.  In 
some  cases  pastors  might  do  well  to  distribute  Holy  Communion 
every  morning  at  six,  or  half-past  six  o'clock,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  cannot  come  later.  In  any  case  it  behoves  us  to 
know  just  what  is  required  in  the  way  of  preparation  and 
thanksgiving.  "  Whereas  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law," 
says  the  decree,  "  though  they  take  effect  ex  op  ere  operate, 
nevertheless  produce  greater  effect  in  proportion  as  the  dis- 
positions are  better,  therefore  care  is  to  be  taken  that  Holy 
Communion  be  preceded  by  serious  preparation,  and  followed 
by  a  suitable  thanksgiving,  according  to  each  one's  strength, 
circumstances,  and  duties."  *  *'  Like  the  other  Sacraments  of 
Christ,  the  Eucharist  fills  the  soul  with  grace  and  makes  it 
strong,  not  in  virtue  of  our  personal  pieties  and  efforts,  but  of 
its  own  inherent  power  and  efficacy  derived  from  our  Lord — al- 
ways supposing  we  put  no  positive  hindrance  to  its  working."  ^ 

3  Daily  Communion,  Schlathoelter,  p.  8. 

*  Decree  on  Daily  Communion,  20  Dec,  1905. 

''  Frequent  and  Daily  Communion,  Even  for  Men,  De  Zulueta,  S.  J.,  p.  17. 
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Daily  Communion  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  require  a 
hn^  preparation  and  thanksgiving.  Nor  does  it  involve  daily 
Confession.  "This  becomes  clear  from  the  decree  issued  14 
February,  1906,  by  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  in  which 
the  Holy  See  confers  a  special  privilege  upon  daily  communi- 
cants, by  which  they  may  gain  any  plenary  indulgence  that 
occurs,  even  though  they  have  not  made  the  weekly  Confession 
required  in  the  case  of  others  who  may  wish  to  gain  several 
plenary  indulgences  under  one  and  the  same  Confession.  The 
same  decree  also  provides  that  habitual  daily  communicants 
may  still  use  this  privilege,  although  they  may  have  missed 
Communion  '  once  or  twice '  in  the  week.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  in  this  pronouncement  Rome  leaves  untouched  the  devo- 
tional question  as  to  the  desirability  of  confessing  weekly.  It 
says  nothing  for  or  against  so  salutary  a  practice,  but  is  dealing 
solely  with  conditions  for  gaining  indulgences.  These  it  modi- 
fies in  favor  of  the  daily  communicant,  probably  to  meet  his 
difficulty  when  hindered  from  getting  to  Confession."  •  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  assure  a  penitent  that  not 
even  "  annual  confession  "  is  obligatory,  except  when  one  is 
conscious  of  grievous  sin. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  the  stock-in-trade  objections  made  by 
the  lukewarm  and  ill-instructed.  Every  pastor  will  hear  of 
them  and  know  how  best  to  dispel  them  from  the  minds  of  his 
parishioners. 

A  Eucharistic  Triduum  every  year,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
instructions  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  followed  by  solemn  Bene- 
diction, could  be  made  very  helpful.  The  book-rack,  more- 
over, can  be  made  a  most  efficacious  means  of  promoting  fre- 
quent Communion.  The  International  Catholic  Truth  Society, 
as  well  as  The  Apostolic  Mission  Hou^se,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  the  Mission  Church  Press,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  have  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  pamphlets  on  the  subject.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  New  York  City,  likewise  have  several  very 
good  booklets  on  daily  Communion.  The  reading  at  the  Holy 
Hour  can  easily  be  made  to  serve  the  same  end.  Often  no 
more  helpful  meditation  can  be  selected  for  this  devotion  than 
a  chapter  or  two  from  one  of  the  many  booklets  on  frequent 

^  Frequent  and  Daily  Communion,  Zulueta,  S.  J.,  pp.  16  and  17. 
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and  daily  Communion  that  have  been  published  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years. 

The  pastor  who  wishes  to  promote  frequent  Communion 
must,  above  all,  be  punctual.  Father  Lambing  well  says: 
"  The  unavoidable  '  irregularity  of  missionary  days  '  has  given 
place,  even  in  country  districts,  to  a  punctilious  regularity  in  our 
day  that  makes  the  whole  world  move,  as  it  were,  by  machinery, 
so  that  down  to  the  minutest  details  of  daily  life  five  minutes  one 
way  or  the  other  is  something  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Hence  persons  who  must  follow  their  daily  avocations  and  are 
at  the  same  time  anxious  to  hear  Mass  and  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion frequently  must  calculate  their  time  very  closely.  The 
person  who  has  to  take  his  train  or  car,  to  be  at  his  shop,  office, 
or  store  on  time;  the  mother  who  must  look  after  her  family 
and  household  duties,  must  depend  on  the  punctuality  of  the 
priest.  .  .  .  How  many  Holy  Communions  are  lost  because 
Father  so-and-so  was  late.  Parishioners  will  come  to  the 
church,  wait  for  minutes,  because  minutes  count  with  them,  look 
impatiently  at  their  watches,  look  at  the  altar,  and  not  infre- 
quently have  to  leave  the  church  with  a  sad  heart  before  Com- 
munion time,  and,  it  may  be,  omit  a  Holy  Communion,  promised 
to  the  poor  souls  in  petition  for  a  needed  favor,  or  in  gratitude 
for  a  favor  received  through  their  assistance,  and  all  this  because 
'  Father  was  late,  as  usual.'  From  this  is  only  one  step,  and  a 
natural  one,  to  staying  away  altogether,  or  coming  without 
fasting."  ^ 

I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  prove  helpful  to  publish  annually 
the  number  of  Holy  Communions  distributed  in  one's  church. 
We  have  no  apprehension  about  the  spiritual  condition  of  a 
member  who  nourishes  his  soul  often  with  the  "  Bread  of  the 
Strong."  But  we  do  have  our  misgivings  about  the  man  who 
partakes  thereof  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  sometimes  for- 
gets about  his  Easter  duty  altogether  A  pastor  should  know, 
too,  whether  his  parish  as  a  society  is  a  "  frequent "  or  "  in- 
frequent "  communicant ;  end  it  is  well,  I  believe,  for  the  par- 
ishioners to  be  told  their  status  in  this  regard  from  time  to  time. 
This  may  be  done  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  financial  re- 
port.    To  a  large  number  of  parishioners,  it  will  be  of  no  less 

7  A.  A.  Lambing,  Ecclesiastical  Review,  August,  1915,  pp.  220-21. 
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interest  to  hear  the  exact  number  of  Holy  Communions  dis- 
tributed than  to  learn  the  financial  condition  of  their  parish. 

In  order  that  the  non-communicants  present  at  the  week- 
day Mass  be  not  obliged  to  remain  in  church  longer  than  usual, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  distribute  Holy  Communion  before  every 
Low  Mass,  and  to  begin  early  enough  so  that  the  Mass  may  not 
be  delayed.  The  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  has  answered 
in  the  negative  the  question  whether  it  is  forbidden  to  distri- 
bute Holy  Communion  immediately  before  or  after  Mass,  when 
there  is  a  good  reason  (justa  de  causa). ^  Recent  and  con- 
temporary practice  has  interpreted  as  a  "  good  reason  "  the  con- 
venience of  the  faithful,  in  matters  temporal  or  spiritual,  and 
no  fault  can,  we  think,  be  found  with  the  practice,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  danger  of  departing  from  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy. 

In  the  ever-increasing  sacrifices  involved  in  this  matter,  it 
is  of  importance  to  attend  to  details  which  might,  at  other 
times,  seem  trivial.  Much  time  can  be  saved  by  instructing 
the  faithful,  once  or  twice  a  year,  on  the  proper  way  to  approach 
the  Sacred  Banquet  The  faithful  ought  to  be  told  to  go  as 
near  the  center  of  the  communion-rail  as  possible,  and,  when 
receiving,  to  hold  the  head  back,  open  the  mouth  wide,  and 
allow  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  rest  on  the  lower  lip.  Also,  that 
an  indulgence  of  five  hundred  days  can  be  gained  by  looking 
upon  the  Consecrated  Host  and  saying,  mentally  or  orally, 
"  My  Lord  and  my  God." 

He  who  wishes  the  junior  members  of  his  parish  to  approach 
the  Holy  Table  frequently  would  do  well  to  explain  the  de- 
cree of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Sacraments  on  the  First 
Communion  of  Children,  at  least  once  a  year.  As  is  well 
known,  this  decree,  which  was  issued  on  8  August,  19 10,  em- 
phasizes the  obligation  of  annual  Confession  and  Communion 
*'  for  everyone  of  the  faithful  of  both  sexes  from  the  time  they 
attain  the  years  of  discretion  ". 

The  pastor  who  conforms  to  the  regulations  of  the  Church 
as  expressed  in  this  decree  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  pro- 
moting frequent  Communion.  Those  who  are  led  to  this  *'  most 
sweet  feast  "  at  the  tender  age  of  seven  years  need  not  be  urged 
to  return.  If  instructed  properly,  they  will  in  a  short  time  be- 
come frequent  communicants. 

*  Decree,  No.  3852,  ad.  3um. 
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If  we  "wish  to  develop  a  relish  for  Holy  Communion  in  the 
faithful,  we  must,  above  all,  urge  the  children  to  receive  fre- 
quently. This  can  be  done  efficaciously  at  Sunday  school  and 
Sodality  meetings.  Boys  and  girls  should,  I  think,  be  exhorted 
often  to  attend  Sunday  school  as  long  as  possible.  In  a  well 
organized  parish  the  senior  members  of  the  Sunday-school  class 
will  have  been  going  to  Holy  Communion  for  the  past  seven  or 
eight  years.  These  need  thorough  instruction,  lest  the  practice 
of  receiving  frequently  become  a  matter  of  mere  "  routine  ". 
It  is  at  the  tender  age  at  which  children  are  now  admitted  to 
their  First  Holy  Communion  that  a  taste  and  relish  for  the 
Bread  of  Angels  is  easily  imparted.  And  once  the  little  ones 
taste  spiritual  sweetness  at  its  w^ry  source,  they  will  return  to 
the  Communion  rail  as  readily  as  bees  to  a  bed  of  flowers. 
Thorough  instruction,  given  often  and  regularly,  will  preserve 
them  against  tedium  or  routine.  If,  in  appointing  servers  for 
the  children's  Mass,  preference  is  given  to  boys  who  are  daily 
communicants,  their  example  will  exert  a  salutary  influence  on 
their  fellow  pupils.  This  should  not  be  done,  however,  in  a 
way  to  make  it  appear  that  their  privilege  is  meant  to  be  a 
reward  for  good  behavior. 

The  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  best  means  of 
promoting  frequent  Communion  among  those  who  no  longer 
attend  Sunday  school.  It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that 
the  meetings  should  be  held  regularly  at  least  once  a  month, 
and  that  a  well  prepared  instruction  should  be  given  at  each 
one  of  the  twelve  meetings.  The  particular  needs  of  the  young 
people  of  the  parish  will  suggest  the  manner  of  presenting  the 
remedy  offered  by  the  Physician  of  Souls,  our  Eucharistic 
Saviour.  "  It  is  an  enormous  gain  that,  during  the  most  critical 
and  formative  years  of  young  people,  when  their  passions  are 
awaking,  the  seeds  of  future  good  or  evil  being  sown  in  their 
young  souls,  habits  being  formed  that  will  remain  with  them 
for  weal  or  woe,  perhaps  even  to  their  dying  day,  they  can  be 
fortified  and  moulded,  so  to  speak,  by  the  daily  or  frequent  re- 
ception of  their  Lord  and  God."  * 

Young  people  ought  to  be  told  again  and  again  that  it  is 
"  the  desire  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Church  that  all  of  them 

*  Frequent  and  Daily  Communiotiy  McDonnell,  S.  J.,  p.  45. 
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should  daily  approach  the  Sacred  Banquet,  in  order  that,  be- 
coming united  with  God  by  means  of  the  Sacrament,  they  may 
thence  derive  strength  to  resist  their  sensual  passions,  cleanse 
themselves  from  the  stains  of  daily  faults,  and  avoid  those 
graver  sins  to  which  human  frailty  is  liable."  ^^  Also  *'  that 
they  have  in  Holy  Communion  the  very  best  means  of  over- 
coming temptation  and  avoiding  sin ;  for  the  Council  of  Trent 
calls  the  Holy  Eucharist  the  antidote  whereby  we  are  delivered 
from  daily  faults  and  preserved  from  deadly  sins."  " 

In  assigning  the  Communion  Sunday  it  may  be  well  to  have 
the  boys  of  the  parish  approach  the  Holy  Table  on  the  same 
day  the  men  do ;  the  girls  and  women  on  some  other  Sunday ; 
likewise,  the  Young  Men's  and  the  Young  Ladies'  Sodalities 
could  be  given  one  and  the  same  Sunday.  Thus  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  parish  would  eventually  become  a  mutual  in- 
centive to  one  another  in  the  matter  of  frequent  Communion. 

Opportunity,  too,  should  be  given  all,  and  especially  the 
young,  to  go  to  confession  before  every  weekday  Mass,  as  well 
as  on  the  eve  of  holidays,  the  first  Fridays,  etc.  A  difficulty 
seems  to  present  itself  with  regard  to  the  required  advice  of  the 
confessor.  If  the  famous  decree  under  consideration  gives  the 
privilege  of  daily  Communion  to  all — young  and  old  of  every 
condition  of  life — if  only  they  be  free  from  mortal  sin  and 
have  a  right  intention,  why  does  it  bid  (oportet)  all  to  seek  the 
advice  of  a  confessor? 

'*  To  this  question  it  may  be  answered,  in  accordance  with 
the  teaching  of  distinguished  writers  on  the  subject:  (i)  that 
to  ask  the  advice  of  one's  confessor  is  plainly  an  act  of  salutary 
humility;  (2)  that  it  is  a  precautionary  measure,  lest  the 
penitent  should  deceive  himself,  either  as  to  the  state  of  his 
conscience  or  as  to  the  rectitude  of  his  intention;  and  (3)  that 
an  opportunity  is  thereby  afforded  to  the  confessor  of  helpful 
counsel,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  penitent  may  turn  this 
great  gift  to  the  best  advantage.  .  .  .  But  it  is  further  to  be 
observed  that,  while  the  penitent  is  recommended,  though  not 
commanded,  to  seek  the  advice  of  a  confessor  on  the  subject 
of  the  daily  Communion,  the  confessor  on  his  side  is  by  no 

^^  St.  Augustine. 

11  Sess.  XIII,  cap.  ii. 
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means  left  without  very  plain  and  explicit  directions  as  to  the 
course  which  he  is  to  pursue.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  is 
*  to  dissuade  no  one  '  {ne  quemquam  avertat)  from  daily  Com- 
munion, provided  only  that  the  penitent  has  the  requisite  qucdi- 
fications,  which  are  the  state  of  grace  and  a  right  intention. 
He  may,  indeed,  often  have  occasion  to  dissuade  his  penitent 
from  this  or  that  venial  fault,  as  little  in  keeping  with  the 
practice  of  daily  Communion ;  but  it  would  be  obviously  an  in- 
version of  the  right  order  of  things  to  hinder  him  from  daily 
Communion  on  the  ground  that  this  holy  practice  is  out  of  keep- 
ing with  his  faults;  always,  of  course,  on  the  assumption  that 
he  has  at  least  the  intention  to  profit  by  daily  Communion,  as 
a  preservative  against  mortal  sin."  ^^ 

"  We  do  not  know  the  value  of  souls,  nor  do  we  have  any 
idea  of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  a  soul  that  is  free  from  mortal 
sin.  God  knows  all  that,  hence  His  *  delight  to  be  with  the 
children  of  men  '.  The  greatest  advantage  we  have  from 
frequent  Communion  consists  in  this,  that  our  Lord,  through 
our  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood,  abides  in  us  and 
we  in  Him."  ^^ 

A  serious  difficulty  still  remains,  however,  at  least  for  the 
pastor  who  is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient,  or  efficient,  assistance. 
On  the  one  hand,  his  pastoral  work  is  often  already  very  heavy 
and  complicated;  on  the  other  hand,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  supreme  director  of  Catholic  consciences 
in  the  recent  decrees  on  Holy  Communion  entails  ever  greater 
sacrifices  of  time  and  labor.  We  can  but  do  our  best,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  God.  "Ad  impossibile  nemo  tenetur,"  How- 
ever, we  are  supposed  by  virtue  of  our  office  to  be  ready  to  give 
our  life  for  our  sheep.  The  task  assigned  every  priest  when 
appointed  to  the  cure  and  care  of  souls  is  virtually  without 
limit.  So,  in  its  final  analysis  the  question  resolves  itself  into 
doing  this  or  that,  one  thing  or  another  of  many,  all  of  which 
are  inseparable  from  a  priest's  duties.  A  pastor's  work  is 
never  completely  done  till  he  draws  his  last  breath.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  anyone  could  sacrifice  himself  more  fittingly 
than  in  a  last  effort  to  bring  Jesus  Christ  into  the  hearts  of 

"^^  Daily  Communion,  Lucas,  S.  J.,  pp.  14  and  15. 
13  Daily  Communion,  Schlathoelten,  p.  24. 
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those  confided  to  him.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  most 
cherished  wish  of  our  Lord  Himself  that  we  do  all  in  our  power 
to  induce  the  faithful  to  receive  Him  daily,  the  'burden  will 
be  light  and  sweet,  even  though  it  send  us  to  our  grave  pre- 
maturely. 

These  few  ways  and  means  have  proved  very  helpful  in  pro- 
moting the  practice  which  the  great  Pius  X  emphasized  as 
"  salutary  and  agreeable  to  God."  The  sublime  aim  of  His 
pontificate  was  '*  to  restore  all  things  in  Christ,"  the  means  he 
chose  to  realize  this  ideal  was  the  universal  introduction  of  fre- 
quent Communion.  Our  aim  and  means  are  the  same  with 
regard  to  our  parishes.  If  the  souls  confided  to  us  were  taught 
and  trained  to  communicate  spiritually  or  actually  every  day, 
"  the  restoration  in  Christ "  would  follow  quite  naturally. 

"  Frequent  Communion,"  said  that  illustrious  Pontiff  in  a 
brief  of  14  July,  1907,  "is,  in  truth,  the  shortest  way  to  secure 
the  salvation  of  every  individual  man  as  well  as  that  of  society. 
Without  this  food  the  soul  cannot  live,  as  our  Lord  says,  '  just 
as  the  body  cannot  live  without  food  '." 

'*  There  is  so  much  said  and  done  nowadays  concerning  so- 
cial politics.  All  endeavor  to  do  something  for  the  betterment 
of  society.  Men  hold  meetings  and  write  long  articles  about 
this  and  that  way  to  further  the  happiness  of  the  human 
family.  The  great  Pius  X  has  solved  the  problem  of  social 
politics.  '  The  shortest  and  surest  way  is  frequent  Com- 
munion.' "  ^*  Its  benefits  are  without  end  and  measure  to  the 
individual  and  to  human  society. 

And  if  all  Christians  were  to  conform  to  this  ardent  desire 
of  Christ  and  the  Church  regarding  frequent  Communion,  that 
peace  which  is  so  sadly  wanting  would  soon  return.  Whenever 
we  proceed  to  give  Holy  Communion  we  pray  for  this  inex- 
pressible favor,  "  Ecce  Agnus  Dei  etc  .  .  .  dona  nobis  pacem." 
The  Prince  of  Peace  entering  the  heart  of  the  communicant 
brings  that  peace  which  surpasseth  all  understanding;  by  the 
individual  this  blessed  good  is  brought  daily  into  the  home ;  the 
home  diffuses  it  throughout  the  community. 

We  are,  then,  by  divine  grace  the  custodians  and  dispensers 
of  that  for  which  the  entire  world  is  yearning.     Ours  is  the 

14  Daily  Communion,  Schlathoelter,  p.  26. 
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grave  duty  and  blessed  privilege  of  gaining  and  establishing 
peace,  by  leading  men  to  the  "  waters  of  eternal  life".  Here 
they  shall  be  cleansed,  sanctified,  rejoiced,  and  borne  along 
toward  that  mystical  river  "  seen  and  sung  by  the  royal  psalm- 
ist, which  rejoiceth  the  city  of  God,"  and  whose  blessed  waters 
shall  be  the  delight  of  the  elect  unto  endless  ages. 

Frederick  A.  Houck. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


THE  LONELINESS  OF  THE  PEIEST. 

"  Mortal,  love  that  Holy  One  or  dwell  for  aye  alone." 

GOD  created  man  first.  "And  the  Lord  took  man  and  put 
him  into  a  paradise  of  pleasure  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it." 
Afterward  God  created  a  companion  for  man — the  first  wo- 
man. "And  the  Lord  said:  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone; 
let  us  make  him  a  help  like  unto  himself."  Woman  is  man's 
natural  companion.  Without  her  companionship  man  is,  hu- 
manly speaking,  lonely.  Although  single  life  is  above  nature, 
the  Apostle  recommends  it  for  certain  persons.  "  He  that  can 
take,  let  him  take  it.  All  men  take  not  the  word,  but  they  to 
whom  it  is  given." 

We  priests  have  sacrificed  the  privilege  of  an  ideal  woman's 
companionship  for  life.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  natural  man  in  us  has  ceased  to  long  for  his  natural  en- 
vironment. It  is  a  sacrifice  to  forgo  that  for  which  nature 
makes  so  strong  a  plea.  Deprived  of  the  privilege  of  enjoy- 
ing the  companionship  God  prepared  for  man,  priests  are, 
humanly  speaking,  a  class  of  lonely  men. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  observe  how  priests  deal  with 
the  problem  of  loneliness,  and  what  means  they  employ  to  over- 
come it.  Some  make  light  of  the  warning  that  "  it  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone  ".  Others  lead  a  life  of  study.  Some  in- 
dulge in  lawful  pleasures.  They  have  cozy  rooms,  they  pro- 
cure the  best  in  the  way  of  food  and  drink  and  tobacco.  They 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  outdoors  or  in  society.  They  go  to 
places  of  amusement;  they  travel;  in  a  word,  they  see  to  it  that 
single  life  does  not  become  dull.  They  seem  to  think  that  they 
will  not  miss  so  much  the  one  thing  they  may  not  have  if  they 
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satisfy  the  lawful  desires  of  nature  in  other  respects.  Still 
others  lead  a  very  active  life.  They  try  to  make  themselves 
believe  that  they  are  too  busy  to  be  lonely.  Some  again,  take 
up  a  hobby,  whilst  others  become  '*  woman  haters  ".  Some 
hope  to  stifle  the  longing  for  the  companionship  under  consider- 
ation by  leading  a  very  spiritual  life.  And  others  console 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  an  ideal  companion  for  life 
is  rare  indeed ;  that  voluntary  single  life  has  prevented  a  prob- 
able misstep  on  their  part.  "  Who  shall  find  a  valiant  womam? 
Far  and  from  the  uttermost  coasts  is  the  price  of  her."  Some 
do  not  realize  that  loneliness  is  a  problem.  The  words  of 
Scripture  apply  to  them:  "There  is  but  one,  he  hath  not  a 
second,  no  child,  no  brother,  and  yet  he  ceaseth  not  to  labor, 
neither  are  his  eyes  satisfied  with  riches,  neither  doth  he  re- 
flect, saying:  For  whom  do  I  labor  and  defraud  my  soul  of 
good  things  ?  " 

Now  it  ought  to  be  evident  that  the  various  ways  I  have  just 
enumerated,  and  the  many  more  I  might  mention,  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  loneliness,  are  inadequate.  If  a  natural 
craving  cannot  be  stifled,  the  only  logical  and  efl"ective  way  of 
dealing  with  it  is  either  to  yield  to  its  demands,  or,  if  that  can- 
not be  done,  to  satisfy  the  desire  by  offering  it  the  equivalent 
or  something  better  than  the  equivalent  of  what  it  calls  for. 

The  Church  realizes  this.  She  knows  that  "  it  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone."  Hence,  she  does  not  say  to  us  on  the 
day  of  our  renunciation :  "  Ridicule  the  problem  of  loneliness ; 
enjoy  lawful  pleasures;  study;  keep  busy;  take  up  a  hobby; 
shun  women ;  stifle  the  craving  for  companionship ;  be  glad  that 
you  have  been  called  to  lead  a  single  life;  do  this  and  you  will 
not  be  lonely."  The  Church  knows  that  these  suggestions  will 
no  more  cure  loneliness  than  the  advice  to  "  forget  it  "  will  heal 
a  wound  caused  by  some  great  sorrow. 

The  Church,  I  repeat  it,  does  not  try  to  evade  the  serious 
problem  of  loneliness.  Hence  she  says  to  us,  as  it  were,  on  the 
day  we  promise  to  lead  a  single  life:  "  I  know  you  are  human ; 
I  realize  that  your  life  without  a  companion  would  be  a  lonely 
one  indeed.  I  have  not  overlooked  the  warning:  '  It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone.'  You  must  and  you  shall  have  an 
ideal  companion.  There,"  she  says,  pointing  to  the  tabernacle, 
"  there  dwells  your  Companion  for  life.      Listen,"  she  continues, 
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"  to  these  words,  addressed  by  Christ,  to  one  of  His  loyal 
priests.  He  meant  them  for  you  as  well :  '  If  all  creatures  that 
are  or  ever  have  been,  loved  thee  passionately,  know  that  they 
could  not  love  thee  with  a  spark  of  that  love  wherewith  I  love 
thee,  nor  could  they  help  thee  in  the  slightest  thing  as  I  can 
help  thee.  All  that  they  could  do  for  thee  would  be  as  cruelty 
compared  with  My  kindness,  and  as  hatred  compared  with  My 
love.  Nothing  can  be  compared  with  My  sweet  and  holy 
familiarity  with  thee,  especially  when  thou  boldest  Me  in  thy 
hands.  Why,  then,  dost  thou  strike  at  shadows?  Why  dost 
thou  not  trust  Me  only,  who,  of  My  mercy,  give  Myself  to 
thee  to  hold  and  receive  into  thy  heart?  What  better  friend 
canst  thou  have  than  Me  ?  Seek  not  remedies  that  are  human, 
for  knowest  thou  not  that  cursed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
man.  Place  all  thy  hopes  in  Me,  because  if  thou  hast  Me 
thou  hast  everything.'  " 

This  is  all  excellent  theory,  some  will  be  tempted  to  think. 
But  will  the  Blessed  Sacrament  supply  and  more  than  supply 
what  Daniel  O'Connell  called  the  "  purest  happiness  that  man 
ever  enjoyed''?  Speaking  of  his  companion,  he  declared: 
*'  She  gave  me  thirty-four  years  of  the  purest  happiness  that 
man  ever  enjoyed."  To  be  candid,  many  of  us  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  ourselves  when  on  our  knees  before  the  Altar. 
Suppose  we  did  force  ourselves  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
church,  what  would  our  fellow-priests  think  of  us?  Would 
we  not  become  conspicuous  ? 

Yes,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  does  supply,  and  more  than  sup- 
ply, merely  human  companionship.  All  the  saints,  if  asked, 
would  declare:  "He  (the  Sacramental  Saviour)  gave  me 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  of  the  purest  happiness  that 
man  ever  enjoyed."  Long  visits  with  Christ  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  would  naturally  be  tedious  to  beginners,  and  they 
would  make  them  conspicuous;  but  who  expects  beginners  to 
keep  company  with  the  Sacramental  Saviour  by  the  hour?  No 
one,  not  Christ,  nor  the  Church,  nor  reasonable  men. 

What  Christ  does  expect  is  that  we  appreciate  the  fact  thc*t 
we  belong  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  spoken  of 
in  Scripture  '*  who  were  purchased  from  the  earth  ".  ''  These 
are  they  who  were  not  defiled  with  women,  for  they  are  virgins. 
These  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth.     These  were 
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purchased  from  among  men,  the  first  fruits  to  God  and  the 
Lamb."  What  Christ  does  expect  is  that  we  never  envy  those 
of  whom  St.  Paul  says :  "  But  he  that  is  with  a  wife  is  solicitous 
for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife,  and 
he  is  divided."  What  Christ  does  expect  is  that  we  say  Holy 
Mass  and  receive  Holy  Communion  with  all  possible  attention 
and  devotion.  He  expects  us  to  appreciate  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing under  one  roof  with  Him.  He  expects  us  to  make  the  pre- 
scribed visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
He  expects  us  to  come  to  Him  in  the  hour  of  trial,  mindful  of 
His  invitation :  **  Come  to  Me  all  you  that  labor  and  are  bur- 
dened and  I  will  refresh  you."  Surely  this  is  not  asking  too 
much.     This  is  the  way  the  saints  began. 

And  if  we  are  loyal  to  Christ  by  doing  what  I  have  just 
enumerated,  the  desire  will  gradually  arise  in  us  to  do  more. 
And  when  that  time  comes,  Christ  will  expect  us  to  do  more. 
He  will  expect  us  to  assist  at  Holy  Mass  as  often  as  we  can. 
He  will  expect  us  to  be  present,  if  possible,  at  the  devotions 
held  in  church  for  the  people.  And  when  we  must  say  our 
office  indoors.  He  will  expect  us  to  do  so  in  His  presence.  In 
this  way  we  will  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  Christ;  we  will 
not  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  and  we  will  not  be  conspicuous. 

H,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  feel  ourselves  drawn  to  the  foot 
of  the  Altar,  like  the  saints,  Christ  will  of  course  expect  us  to 
act  like  saints.  H  that  day  ever  comes,  we  will  find  the  com- 
pany of  our  Sacramental  Lover  fascinating  beyond  words,  and 
our  devotion  and  love  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  both  the  clergy  and  laity. 

Speaking  of  Christ,  one  who  found  Him  at  last  wrote: 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I  made  His  acquaintance : 

I  had  heard  much  of  Him,  but  took  no  heed. 

He  sent  daily  gifts  and  presents,  but  I  never  thanked  Him. 

He  often  seemed  to  want  my  friendship,  but  I  remained  cold. 

I  was  iKHneless,  and  wretched,  and  starving,  and  in  peril  every 
hour ;  and  He  offered  me  shelter  and  comfort  and  food  and 
safety ;  but  I  was  tmgrateful  still. 

At  last  He  crossed  my  path  and  with  tears  in  His  eyes  He  be- 
sought me  saying,  Come  and  abide  with  Me. 
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Let  me  tell  yon  how  He  treats  me  now. 

He  supplies  all  my  wants. 

He  gives  me  more  than  I  dare  ask. 

He  anticipates  my  every  need. 

He  begs  me  to  ask  for  more. 

He  never  reminds  me  of  my  past  ingratitude. 

He  never  rebukes  me  for  my  past  follies. 

Let  me  tell  you  further  what  I  think  of  Him. 

He  is  as  good  as  He  is  great. 

His  love  is  as  ardent  as  it  is  true. 

He  is  as  lavish  of  His  promises  as  He  is  faithful  in  keeping  them. 

He  is  as  jealous  of  my  love  as  He  is  deserving  of  it. 

I  am  in  all  things  His  debtor,  but  He  bids  me  call  Him  Friend. 

Father  Talbot  Smith  gives  us  the  following  description, 
which  he  seems  to  think  applies  to  not  a  few  of  our  young 
American  priests : 

Mix  up  the  following  ingredients:  a  young  man  of  twenty-three, 
bred  in  the  Catholic  college  and  seminary,  nervously  pretty  well 
strained  between  fixed  routine  and  American  hurry,  the  routine  of 
parish  life  and  pulpit,  confessional,  sick-calls,  admirers  in  the  con- 
gregation, observers  and  critics  in  the  rectory,  freedom  which  he  en- 
joys but  does  not  understand,  indifference  to  rest  and  exercise,  reserve 
strength  misused  in  much  visiting,  little  criticism  and  no  guidance, 
perhaps  resentment  against  both,  eagerness  for  pleasures  so  long  de- 
nied him  by  regulation,  transient  indifference  to  reading,  study  and 
old  habits. 

Now  what  is  going  to  happen  to  such  a  young  man  if  there 
is  no  one  to  inspire  him  with  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  wonder- 
ful calling,  if  there  is  no  one  to  help  him  realize  that  "  it  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,"  if  there  is  no  one  to  bring  home 
to  him,  by  word  and  example,  the  place  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
ought  to  occupy  in  the  life  of  every  priest?  What  is  going  to 
keep  him  from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  many  dangers  which 
will  beset  his  path  for  the  first  ten  years  of  his  priestly  life? 
A  miracle? 

They  tell  the  following  story  of  a  little  child:  Her  mother 
had  put  her  to  bed  and  given  her  a  doll  to  play  with.  The  child 
was  contented  for  a  while.  But  after  some  time  she  became 
restless  and  began  to  cry.     "  What  is  the  matter,  Helen  ?  "  the 
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mother  asked.  "  I  am  tired,"  she  answered,  "  of  staying  up 
here  with  nobody  but  God  and  my  dolly.  I  want  somebody 
with  skin  on." 

If  the  Blessed  Sacrament  means  to  the  young  priest  only  as 
much  as  the  lifeless  doll  meant  to  this  little  girl  when  she 
began  to  cry,  it  ought  not  surprise  us  to  see  him  gradually  turn 
to  someone  "  with  skin  on  "  for  companionship.  If  a  priest 
is  allowed  to  go  out  into  the  world  without  having  his  attention 
called  to  the  problem  of  loneliness  and  its  only  cure,  we  ought, 
it  seems  to  me,  not  be  surprised  when  we  hear  of  his  downfall. 
Loneliness  has  been  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  many  a 
priest,  destined,  under  proper  training,  to  have  become  as  great 
a  devotee  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  as  any  of  the  saints. 

The  cure  for  unfortunate  priests,  I  mean  the  genuine,  last- 
ing cure,  is  not  a  Trappist  Monastery,  though  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  a  necessary  one ;  the  cure  is  not  new  enactments  on  the 
part  of  a  General  Council;  the  cure  is  not  a  religious  perse- 
cution; the  cure  is  companionship  with  Christ  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  As  Benson  put  it :  "  We  do  not  rise 
to  our  full  spiritual  stature  by  eradicating  passions.  The  ideal 
man  is  not  a  passionless  man.  He  is  rather  one  whose  passions 
are  turned  into  the  right  channel.  The  ideally  pure  man  is  not 
the  sexless  man;  he  is  the  man  who  loves  violently  what  he 
ought,  as  he  ought." 

Who  is  the  object,  I  ask,  of  a  priest's  love?  Christ.  And 
where  will  he  find  Him  ?  In  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Chester- 
ton brings  out  the  same  truth  in  fewer  words :  "  Chastity,"  he 
writes,  "does  not  mean  abstention  from  sexual  wrong;  it 
means  something  flaming,  like  Joan  of  Arc." 

What  a  satisfaction  to  see  a  victim  of  loneliness  return  to 
the  foot  of  the  Altar  and  to  hear  him  exclaim,  as  it  were: 
"  Indeed  the  Lord  is  in  this  place  and  I  knew  it  not.  How 
terrible  is  this  place;  this  is  no  other  than  the  House  of  God 
and  the  Gate  of  Heaven.  One  thing  I  have  asked  of  the  Lord, 
this  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  that  I  may  see  the  delight  of  the  Lord 
and  may  visit  His  temple.  For  better  is  one  day  in  Thy  courts 
above  thousands.  I  have  chosen  to  be  an  abject  in  the  house 
of  my  God,  rather  than  dwell  in  the  tabernacles  of  sinners. 
This  is  my  rest  forever  and  ever ;  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have 
chosen  it." 
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A  fellow  priest  once  said  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  discussion 
on  the  problem  of  loneliness :  "  Take  the  case  of  Fathers  — 
and  — .  They  were  brought  over  from  the  old  country  when 
they  were  mere  boys.  They  spent  the  many  years  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  priesthood  in  college  and  in  seminary.  They  never 
associated  with  any  one  except  their  fellow-students.  I  was 
not  unduly  surprised,  therefore,  when  I  saw  them  go  out  to 
creatures  after  they  entered  upon  their  public  career.  But  I 
am  surprised  at  my  own  case.  I  was  born  in  this  country.  I 
spent  many  vacations  at  home.  I  realized  sufficiently  what  I 
was  sacrificing  when  I  accepted  Christ  as  my  portion.  I  have 
been  in  the  ministry  many  years.  I  am  forty-five  years  of  age. 
Yet  the  feeling  of  loneliness  comes  over  me  whenever  I  am  in 
the  company  of  men  and  women  of  the  world.  To  console 
myself  I  keep  repeating,  '  Vanity  of  vanities  \" 

How  much  more  happy  the  life  of  this  loyal  priest  would  have 
been  had  he  been  taught,  when  attracted  by  created  beauty,  to 
think  of  the  infinite  Beauty  of  Him  whom  he  had  chosen  as  his 
Portion,  had  he  been  taught  to  turn  to  Christ  and  to  exclaim 
at  the  sight  of  the  best  the  world  has  to  offer : 

But,  O,  what  hast  thorn  won? 
A  Lover  that  is  ever  pure, 
And  love  that  shall  aye  endure. 
When  the  sands  of  life  are  run. 
Then,  mourner,  from  the  death  arise ; 
Thine  are  no  fragile  earth-born  ties, 

Which  part  and  sever, 
But  love  Divine,  which  never  dies, 

Is  thine  forever. 

The  loyal  lover  of  Christ  is  never  lonely.  He  can  go  to 
Christ  at  any  time.  He  lives  under  the  same  roof  with  Him, 
and  when  he  leaves  home  he  does  so  only  to  serve  Christ  and 
his  fellow-men;  he  leaves  Christ  for  Christ's  sake.  When 
about  to  undertake  a  journey  he  feels  like  Joyce  Kilmer,  when 
he  wrote : 

I  take  my  leave  with  sorrow  of  Him  I  love  so  well. 
I  look  my  last  upon  His  small  and  radiant  prison  cell. 
O  happy  lamp !  to  serve  Him  with  never-ceasing  light ; 

0  happy  flame !  to  tremble  forever  in  His  sight,  ' 

1  leave  the  holy  quiet  for  the  lonely  human  train  ^ 
And  my  heart  that  He  has  breathed  upon  is  filled  with  lonely  pain. 

O  King,  O  Friend,  O  Lover !  what  sorer  grief  can  be,  ^ 

In  all  the  reddest  depths  of  hell,  than  banishment  from  Thee  ? 
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But  from  my  windows,  as  I  speed  across  the  sleeping  land, 

I  see  the  towns  and  villages  wherein  His  houses  stand. 

Above  the  roofs  I  see  a  Cross  outlined  against  the  night, 

And  I  know  that  there  my  Lover  dwells  in  His  Sacramental  might. 

Dominions  kneel  before  Him,  and  Powers  kiss  His  feet. 

Yet  for  me  He  keeps  His  weary  watch  in  the  turmoil  of  the  street. 

The  King  of  Kings  awaits  me  wherever  I  may  go, 

O  who  am  I  that  He  should  deign  to  love  and  serve  me  so? 

The  loyal  lover  of  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  will 
never  be  lonely  in  his  old  age,  that  period  of  life  of  which 
we  read  in  The  Blindness  of  Doctor  Gray :  **  The  strongest  of 
us  will  cling  to  some  support  in  our  darkness  and  descent  to 
the  grave."  The  company  of  Christ  will  then  be  his  one  great 
comfort  and  support. 

The  loyal  lover  of  Christ  will  not  be  lonely  in  the  hour  of 
death.  After  receiving  Viaticum,  he  will,  if  necessary,  gladly 
dismiss  his  attendants,  with  the  words  of  Cardinal  Newman : 
"  I  can  meet  my  God  alone." 

And  as  the  loyal  lover  of  Christ  leaves  earth  he  will  not  have 
to  say  farewell  to  his  companion,  for  he  knows  that  he  shall 
find  Him  awaiting  his  arrival  on  the  threshold  of  eternity. 
"Arise,"  Christ  will  say  to  him,  "  make  haste  my  love,  my  beau- 
tiful one  and  come,  for  the  winter  is  now  past,  the  rain  over  and 
gone;  arise,  my  love,  my  beautiful  one,  and  come." 

The  only  kind  of  loneliness  Christ  will  tolerate  in  a  loyal 
lover,  the  only  kind  of  loneliness  a  loyal  lover  will  ever  ex- 
perience, is  that  which  the  Psalmist  experienced  when  he  cried 
out:  "As  the  heart  panteth  after  the  fountains  of  water,  so 
my  soul  panteth  after  Thee,  O  God.  My  soul  hath  thirsted 
after  the  strong  living  God ;  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  be- 
fore the  face  of  God  ?  My  tears  have  been  my  bread  day  and 
night,  whilst  it  is  said  to  me  daily :  where  is  thy  God?  " 

Our  meditation  would  be  incomplete  without  one  word  on  the 
ideal  method  of  dealing  with  women.  Our  work  brings  us 
into  touch  with  the  world's  best  women.  Their  spiritual  inter- 
ests have  been  placed  in  our  hands  by  Christ  himself. 

To  put  it  briefly,  the  ideal  way  of  dealing  with  women  is  to 
be  businesslike  in  our  relations  with  them.  We  must  act  like 
a  business  man  of  whom  women  say :  "  His  heart  is  at  home. 
In  his  dealings  with  us  he  is  businesslike,  and  withal  most 
courteous,  obliging  and  kind;  in  a  word,  he  is  a  perfect 
gentleman." 
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Women  must  see  that  we  are  interested  in  their  welfare  and 
not  in  them.  We  cannot  deceive  women  in  this  respect.  '*  Can 
a  man  hide  fire  in  his  bosom  and  his  garments  not  burn  ?  " 

We  must  act  like  men  who  have  found  all  and  more  than  the 
human  heart  can  contain ;  not  like  men  who  are  seeking,  not  like 
those  who  are  lonely  and  restless  and  discontented.  How  much 
time  we  would  save  and  how  much  good  we  could  do  for 
women  if  we  acted  in  the  ma'nner  just  described.  I  dare  say, 
nothing  disappoints  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  refinement,  a 
truly  spiritual  woman,  more  than  a  priest  who  forgets  the 
Infinite  One  and  betrays  indications  of  turning  to  her. 

In  Callista  the  heroine  says  of  Agellius :  "  Here  is  a  man  who 
so  far  from  feeling  himself  blest,  thinks  I  can  bless  him,  comes 
to  me — me,  Callista,  an  herb  of  the  field,  poor  weed,  exposed 
to  every  wind  of  heaven  and  shriveling  before  the  fierce  sun — 
to  me  he  comes  to  rest  his  heart  upon.  .  .  .  Oh  my  disappoint- 
ment, when  first  I  saw  in  you  indications  that  you  were  think- 
ing of  me  only  as  others  think  and  felt  toward  me,  as  others 
may  feel ;  that  you  were  aiming  at  me,  not  at  your  God ;  that 
you  had  much  to  tell  of  yourself,  but  nothing  of  Him.  Time 
was  I  might  haye  been  led  to  worship  you,  Agellius.  You 
have  hindered  it  by  worshiping  me.*' 

All  this  sounds  very  simple.  But  let  us  remember  that  what 
a  certain  author  says  is  only  too  true :  '*  In  the  process  of  mak- 
ing a  gentleman  (and  let  me  add,  in  the  process  of  making  an 
ideal  ambassador  of  Christ),  the  last  flaw  that  is  ground  out 
is  a  tendency  toward  familiarity." 

An  ideal  priest  is,  of  course,  a  puzzle  to  the  natural  man.  He 
sees  that  he  has  no  visible  companion  like  the  rest  of  men ;  he 
cannot  see  and  knows  nothing  of  the  Invisible  One  to  whom 
he  has  sworn  loyalty.  "  But  the  sensual  man  perceiveth  not 
these  things  that  are  of  the  spirit  of  God,  for  it  is  foolishness 
to  him  and  he  cannot  understand,  because  it  is  spiritually 
examined." 

Still,  deep  down  in  their  hearts  men  cannot  but  admire  what 
they  know  to  be  a  reality,  even  if  they  cannot  understand  it. 
An  ideal  Catholic  priest  is  the  greatest  center  of  attraction  in 
any  community.  A  discontented  priest  does  a  great  deal  of 
harm.  He  gives  non-Catholics  and  Catholics  an  opportunity 
of  saying  what  I  once  heard  a  distinguished  Catholic  layman 
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remark,  who  had  had  unpleasant  experiences  with  several 
*'  cranky  "  priests:  "  I  wonder  if  their  lonely  life  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  irritable?  " 

Let  us  thank  God  for  our  sublime  calling.  Let  us  not  try 
to  stifle  the  desire  for  companionship  in  the  futile  ways  I 
enumerated.  Let  us  satisfy  it  by  keeping  company  with  Jesus 
in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Let  us  look  to  the  beauty  and  clean- 
liness of  the  church,  because  the  church  is  the  house  of  God  and 
our  home.  Let  us  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  com- 
pany of  Jesus  Christ,  present  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar.  Familiarity  with  the  Sacramental  Saviour  will  not 
breed  contempt.  The  more  we  associate  with  Him  the  more 
we  will  enjoy  His  company,  and  the  less  will  we  be  tempted  to 
envy  the  lot  of  those  living  in  the  best  of  homes.  Let  us  often 
repeat  the  words  Christ  loves  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  His 
anointed :  "  What  have  I  in  heaven,  and  besides  Thee  what  do 
I  desire  upon  earth.  For  Thee  my  flesh  and  heart  hath  fainted 
away;  thou  art  the  God  of  my  heart  and  the  God  that  is  my 
fK)rtion  forever." 

And  whenever  we,  who  have  pledged  ourselves  to  lead  a 
single  life,  are  tempted  to  overrate  the  sacrifice  we  have  made, 
let  us  recall  the  truth  which  Aubrey  de  Vere  brings  out  in  his 
famous  verses: 

Love  thy  God  and  love  Him  only 
And  thy  breast  will  never  be  lonely. 
In  that  one  great  Spirit  meet 
All  things  mighty,  grave  and  sweet. 

Vainly  strives  fhe  soul  to  mingle 
With  a  being  of  our  kind. 
Vainly  hearts  with  hearts  are  twined ; 
For  the  deepest  still  is  single. 

An  impalpable  resistance 

Holds  like  natures  still  at  distance. 

Mortal,  love  that  Holy  One, 

Or  dwell  for  aye  alone. 

Fr.  Angelo,  O.F.M. 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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THE  EOOLESIASTIOAL  OUTLOOK   IN  OZEOHOSLOVAKIA. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  the  new  ship  of  State,  is  hardly  off 
the  ways.  The  United  States,  France,  and  England, 
have,  it  is  true,  conceded  the  right  of  political  self-determin- 
ation to  the  ethnologically  related  group  of  peoples  inhabiting 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Slovakia,  and  a  part  of  Silesia.  A  republi- 
can form  of  government  has  been  set  up  at  Prague,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Bohemia.  In  France  and  in  Italy  the  Czechoslovak 
fought  with  valor,  and  nothing  short  of  strategic  genius  will 
explain  the  Czechoslovak  Anabasis  in  Siberia,  where  the  youth- 
ful General  Gaida,  with  inadequate  supplies  and  only  forty 
thousand  men,  held  a  battle  line  of  two  thousand  miles  against 
overwhelming  odds.  All  this  promises  well  for  Czechoslovakia. 
Nevertheless  the  new  Slav  republic  is  face  to  face  with  difficul- 
ties that  will  test  its  political  mettle  to  the  utmost.  More  blood 
will  have  to  be  shed  before  Hungary  relinquishes  its  hold  on 
Slovakia,  whose  southern  boundary  is  uncomfortably  close  to 
Budapest.  Even  when  the  boundaries  shall  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  Czechoslovak  must  build  up  his  commercial  and 
economic  life  almost  surrounded  by  enemies. 

Formidable  as  these  external  difficulties  may  appear,  they 
dwindle  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  dangers  that 
threaten  from  within.  Among  the  internal  problems  waiting 
an  early  solution  the  religious  question  looms  up  as  of  first 
importance.  The  Czechoslovaks  are  Catholics.  The  number 
of  Protestants  and  other  religious  bodies  is  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. In  Bohemia,  however,  and  parts  of  Moravia  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  fallen-away  Catholics  who  style  them- 
selves free-thinkers  and  who  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  show 
their  hostility  to  the  Church.  The  men  holding  important 
position  in  the  Czechoslovak  government  to-day,  are  men  of 
this  type.  It  is  not  hard  to  foresee  what  will  be  the  religious 
attitude  of  the  small  but  powerful  minority  which  rules  the 
country.  The  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  a  certainty. 
How  will  this  separation  affect  the  Church?  Undoubtedly, 
much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  separation  is  effected. 

If  Bohemia  alone  were  concerned,  it  is  not  only  possible  but 
probable  that  the  separation  of  the  Church  would  be  brought 
about  in  the  French,  if  not  in  the  Mexican  fashion,  by  con- 
fiscation  of  all   Church   property   and  by   persecution.      The 
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Bohemians  are  highly  intelligent,  emotional,  and  endowed  with 
fine  imagination.  As  long  as  they  hold  to  the  Church  of  their 
fathers  they  are  model  Catholics.  The  faith  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  Bohemia  is  the  faith  of  the  rural  districts  in  Ireland. 
But  in  accord  with  the  ancient  adage  *'  corruptio  optimi 
pessima,"  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  people  that  treats  holy 
things  as  lightmindedly  or  stoops  so  low  to  show  disrespect  to 
everything  Catholic  as  the  fallen-away  Bohemian.  With  such 
men  at  the  helm,  religious  persecution  would  necessarily  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  Fortunately,  as  we  leave  Bohemia  and  go 
south-east,  we  enter  Moravia  where,  outside  the  industrial  cen- 
ters, which  are  permeated  with  socialism,  the  faith  planted  by 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  still  bears  abundant  fruit.  In 
Slovakia  we  find  Catholic  life  at  its  best.  The  Slovak  language 
might  be  called  the  Doric  dialect  of  the  Bohemian.  It  is  vigor- 
ous and  racy,  and  the  Slovak  faith,  like  the  vowels  of  his  lan- 
guage, have  not  suffered  from  attenuation.  The  Slovak  is  a 
born  orator,  well  able  to  take  care  of  his  rights.  The  first  reso- 
lution anent  the  settlement  of  the  religious  question  was  a 
Slovak  resolution  asking  the  Prague  government  to  allow 
Slovakia  to  settle  the  matter  in  her  own  way. 

As  affairs  stand  to-day,  the  immediate  outlook  for  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Czechoslovakia  is  anything  but  hopeful.  It  is 
true  that  Masaryk  is  but  mildly  anti-Catholic,  and  that  he  de- 
sires to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Holy  See.  He 
encourages  American  priests  to  explain  the  status  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  America  and  he  has  expressed  a  determination 
to  make  the  United  States  his  model  in  adjusting  religious 
matters.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Masaryk  is  not  a  strong  man.  He 
betrayed  his  weakness  in  the  last  elections  in  which  he  made 
little  or  no  effort  to  save  the  coalition  government,  and  the 
frequent  acts  of  hoodlumism  occurring  at  Prague  are  hardly 
consistent  with  a  strong  rule.  When  V.  Tusar,  former  editor  of 
the  Socialist  paper  Rovnost  (Equality),  was  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  forming  the  new  cabinet,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
Catholics  would  not  be  represented  in  the  government.  The 
political  and  religious  complexion  of  the  present  cabinet  will 
hardly  please  Moravia  and  Slovakia ;  neither  will  it  strengthen 
the  credit  of  Czechoslovakia.  Mr.  Masaryk  has  declared  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  a  relic  of  Hapsburg  misgovernment. 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  if  the  State  withdraws  all  benefices 
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from  the  clergy,  most  of  the  priests  will  be  left  without  support 
of  any  kind.  The  change  must  be  gradual  or  it  will  be  dis- 
astrous. Conditions  in  the  new  republic  are  not  parallel  to 
those  in  the  United  States. 

When  we  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  Church  itself,  the 
prospect  in  Czechoslovakia  is  scarcely  more  encouraging.  The 
Archbishop  of  Prague  is  in  Switzerland  and  the  present  gov- 
ernment is  sure  to  demand  the  removal  of  bishops  who  were 
suspected  of  any  sympathy  with  the  Hapsburg  cause.  But  the 
strangest  anomaly  of  the  situation  is  the  "  Union  "  of  the  clergy 
which  met  at  Prague  on  the  2  November,  ten  days  after  the 
establishment  of  the  new  republic.  It  was  claimed  that  its 
membership  constitutes  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  clergy  who 
minister  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  people. 

All  the  clergy  were  to  belong  to  one  Union,  but  divergent 
views  among  them  made  disintegration  inevitable.  Very  soon 
there  were  one  Bohemian,  two  Moravian,  and  one  Slovak  Union 
in  existence.  The  Rev.  P.  Kroiher,  one  of  the  leaders,  in  an- 
nouncing the  program  of  the  Union,  stated  that  the  clergy 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  remain  faithful  to  the  Church. 
He  pointed  with  satisfaction  to  the  inestimable  benefit  of  being 
no  longer  the  servant  of  the  State.  Only  the  most  radical  ele- 
ment of  the  Union  has  asked  for  *'  reforms  "^  which  have  aston- 
ished the  Catholic  world  and  which  received  prominent  notice 
in  the  secular  papers :  Church  autonomy,  use  of  the  vernacular 
in  the  liturgy,  optional  celibacy,  cremation,  changes  in  the 
Breviary  (  ?),  revision  of  the  rules  and  statutes  of  the  religious 
orders.  The  hierarchy  and  the  religious  stand  aloof  from  the 
movement,  a  Premonstratensian  abbot  being  the  isolated  ex- 
ception among  the  latter.  Strange  to  say,  Baar,  Kroiher, 
Zahradnik,  Dostal,  Dvorak,  the  leaders  of  the  reform  including 
a  demand  for  optional  celibacy  and  other  radical  changes,  are 
not  young  priests,  but  men  who  have  already  seen  Abraham  or 
are  about  to  make  that  interesting  experience.  When  Mon- 
signor  Valfre  da  Bonzo  of  Vienna  was  questioned  regarding 
the  probable  attitude  of  the  Holy  See  toward  these  reforms,  the 
Nuncio  conceded  the  possibility  of  many  of  the  reforms,  but 
added  an  emphatic  "  Never  "  to  the  question  of  celibacy.  The 
radicals  boast  that  even  the  word  "  never  "  has  not  frightened 
them  from  the  attempt.  The  petition  of  thirty  thousand  women 
against  clerical  celibacy  has  little  significance  for  anyone  who 
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knows  how  petitions  of  this  kind  are  managed.  The  plea 
"  that  the  marriage  of  the  priests  would  show  reverence  for  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony  "  lets  the  proverbial  cat  out  of  the  bag. 

The  Priests'  Union  is  not  a  novelty  in  Bohemia.  A  similar 
union  was  formed  fourteen  years  ago,  only  to  be  suppressed  by 
the  bishops.  The  cause  of  the  malady  is  an  old  one  and  there  is 
a  number  of  satisfactory  explanations  at  hand.  Josephinism, 
which  in  Austria  was  not  dead  but  sleeping,  would  of  itself 
throw  much  light  on  the  situation. 

Despite  the  obstacles  which  the  Church  in  Czechoslovakia 
must  surmount,  we  may  nevertheless  view  the  future,  if  not 
with  confidence,  at  least  without  alarm.  The  new  State  is  only 
learning  its  alphabet  ©f  republican  government.  When  the 
people  are  once  fairly  represented,  they  will  be  represented  by 
men  who  will  safeguard  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  all 
men.  The  war  has  made  men  bold  and  the  free-thinkers  of 
Bohemia  will  not  be  able  to  duplicate  the  feat  of  the  Masons 
in  France.  The  clergy,  no  longer  dependent  on  "  the  favor  of 
princes  ",  will  live  closer  to  their  people.  There  are  enough 
excellent  and  model  men  among  the  clergy  of  Czechoslovakia  to 
enable  us  to  discount  the  dangers  of  the  Union.  Extravagant 
demands,  the  proposal  of  which  was  left  unopposed  amidst  the 
general  excitement  of  the  troubled  times,  will  not  be  coun- 
tenanced when  men's  minds  have  returned  to  the  normal  groove. 
If  on  the  one  hand  we  see  a  few  free-thinkers  pull  down  an 
ancient  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  City  of  Prague,  we 
are  immediately  consoled  upon  learning  how  from  forty  to  sixty 
thousand  people  of  all  ranks  gathered  upon  short  notice  to  make 
a  reparation  to  the  Mother  of  God  and  to  consecrate  anew  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  a  country  whose  landscapes  are  dotted  with 
shrines  which  living  faith  has  built  in  her  honor.  There  is  but 
one  great  menace  to  the  Church  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Slovakia:  it  is  Bolshevism  which  threatens  to  disorganize  all 
government  and  destroy  Christian  civilization. 

When,  however,  men  have  tried  out  their  Godless  theories, 
when  they  shall  have  seen  the  chaos  brought  about  by  unsup- 
pMDrted  human  wisdom,  may  we  not  hope  that  groping  in  the 
midst  of  disorder,  misery  and  crime,  humanity  may  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  God's  saving  Church? 

Bede  Horsa,  O.S.B. 

St.  Benedict,  La. 
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AFFINITY  AND  THE  NEW  OODE. 

THE  Church  has  frequently  changed  her  discipline  with 
regard  to  affinity,  and  the  drastic  changes  on  the  subject 
which  have  been  inserted  into  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  are 
a  good  example  of  the  fearlessness  with  which  the  Church 
uses  her  authority  when  changed  circumstances  seem  to  require 
it.  The  ecclesiastical  law  now  in  force  on  the  subject  is  stated 
in  the  new  Code  in  a  few,  simple  but  far-reaching  canons. 

Canon  97. 

§  1.  Affinity  arises  from  valid  marriage  whether  ratified  only  or 
ratified  and  consummated. 

§  2.  It  exists  only  between  the  man  and  the  relations  by  blood  of 
the  woman,  and  also  between  the  woman  and  the  relations  by  blood 
of  the  man. 

§  3.  It  is  so  reckoned  that  those  who  are  the  relations  by  blood  of 
the  man  are  the  relations  by  marriage  of  the  woman  in  the  same  line 
and  degree,  and  vice  versa. 

Canon  1077. 

§  1.  Affinity  in  the  direct  line  annuls  marriage  in  every  degree;  it 
annuls  it  in  the  collateral  line  to  the  second  degree  inclusively. 

§  2.  The  impediment  of  affinity  is  multiplied : 

1°.  As  often  as  the  impediment  of  consanguinity  is  multiplied  from 
which  it  proceeds ; 

2°.  By  the  successive  repetition  of  marriage  with  a  relation  of  a 
dead  spouse. 

The  first  section  of  Canon  97  changes  the  very  notion  of 
affinity  as  it  has  been  understood  in  ecclesiastical  law  from 
very  early  times.  Practically  it  adopts  the  definition  of  affinity 
which  was  accepted  in  Roman  Law  and  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  most  modern  legal  systems.  Affinity  therefore,  now, 
in  ecclesiastical  law  arises  only  from  ratified  Christian  mar- 
riage. It  does  not  arise  from  the  marriage  of  unbaptized  per- 
sons, and  probably  not  even  from  the  marriage  of  a  baptized 
person  with  another  not  baptized.  It  does  not  arise  from 
carnal  intercourse,  whether  licit  between  married  people,  or 
illicit  between  those  who  are  not  married.  This  simple  change 
sweeps  away  some  very  irksome  difficulties  which  frequently 
occurred  undei;  the  old  ecclesiastical  legislation.  According 
to  the  law  as  it  existed  before  the  new  Code  came  into  force^ 
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and  which  still  governs  cases  which  happened  before  that  date, 
affinity  arose  only  from  carnal  intercourse.  It  annulled  mar- 
riage to  the  fourth  degree  when  it  arose  from  lawful  carnal 
intercourse,  and  to  the  second  degree  when  it  arose  from  un- 
lawful intercourse.  Theologians  taught,  and  the  doctrine  was 
confirmed  by  many  decisions  of  the  Roman  Congregations, 
that  although  the  diriment  impediment  of  affinity  did  not  affect 
unbaptized  persons,  yet  carnal  intercourse  between  unbaptized 
persons  produced  a  natural  bond  which  became  the  diriment 
impediment  of  affinity  after  the  reception  of  baptism.  More- 
over, if  a  married  man  committed  adultery  with  a  near  relative 
of  his  wife,  he  thereby  contracted  affinity  with  his  wife  which 
deprived  him  of  his  marital  rights  until  dispensed  by  lawful 
authority.  All  these  difficulties  are  now  swept  away  and  ec- 
clesiastical law  on  the  subject  of  affinity  has  been  brought  into 
greater  harmony  with  the  civil  law  of  the  country. 

These  great  and  beneficial  changes  in  the  law  of  the  Church 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  past  history  of  this  diriment  im- 
pediment of  marriage. 

Natural  feeling  and  the  necessary  intimacy  between  members 
of  the  same  family  exclude  the  idea  of  marriage  among  those 
who  are  closely  related  by  blood.  Experience  too  proves  that 
the  physical  effects  of  such  marriages  are  evil.  By  marriage 
one  spouse  becomes  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  other 
spouse.  The  reasons  which  militate  against  the  marriage  of 
those  who  are  closely  related  by  blood,  militate  also  to  some 
extent  against  the  marriage  of  those  who  are  related  to  each 
other  by  affinity.  However,  according  to  the  received  opinion, 
the  natural  bond  which  exists  between  those  who  are  related 
by  affinity  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  diriment  impediment 
of  marriage  by  the  natural  law.  In  other  words  the  diriment 
impediment  of  affinity,  even  in  the  direct  line  and  much  more 
in  the  collateral  line,  is  of  positive  not  of  natural  law.  The 
positive  legislation  of  most  civilized  peoples  has  recognized 
the  impediment.  The  Mosaic  law  ^  enumerated  the  persons 
related  to  each  other  by  affinity  who  were  forbidden  to  marry. 
In  much  the  same  way  the  old  Roman  law  forbade  marriage 
between  certain  persons  closely  related  by  affinity.     During  the 

1  Leviticus  18  :  8  flF. 
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first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  Church  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  Mosaic  and  Roman  laws  on  this  subject.  Very 
soon,  however,  she  began  to  show  that  she  was  conscious  of 
having  legislative  authority  on  such  matters,  and  she  began  to 
make  laws  of  her  own.  The  Mosaic  law  allowed  a  man  to 
marry  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  if  a  woman's  husband  died 
leaving  her  childless  it  obliged  the  husband's  brother  to  marry 
her.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  Church  for- 
bade such  marriages  as  these.  The  6ist  Canon  of  the  Council 
of  Elvira  in  Spain  ( A.  D.  305  or  306)  enacted  that,  "  If  a  man 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  marries  her  sister,  let  him  abstain 
from  communion  for  five  years  ".  The  second  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Neocaesarea  (A.  D.  314-325)  decreed  that,  '*  If  a 
woman  has  married  two  brothers  she  shall  be  excommunicated 
till  death  ".  When  St.  Basil  the  Great  was  Archbishop  of 
Caesarea  he  forbade  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister. 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus  reprimanded  him  for  this,  but  St.  Basil 
defended  himself  by  saying  that  such  marriages  had  always 
been  prohibited  at  Caesarea.^ 

In  the  old  law  of  pagan  Rome  lawful  marriage  was  regarded 
as  the  chief  ground  of  affinity  in  so  far  as  affinity  was  an  im- 
pediment of  marriage.  Yet  even  in  Roman  law  affinity  arose 
from  certain  other  unions  besides  lawful  marriage.  As  Wernz 
says: 

Affinitas  jure  Romano  potissimum  constituit  impedimentum  matri- 
monii quatenus  orta  est  ex  nuptiis  legitimis  rite  contractis,  etsi  non 
consummatis ;  veruntamen  etiamsi  ex  contuberniis  seM^orum  originem 
duxit,  matrimonii  celebrationi  obstabat.  Nam  L.  14,  §  3,  de  rit. 
nupt.  XXIII,  2  statuitur:  "Item,  tamen,  quod  in  servilibus  cogna- 
tionibus  constitutum  est  etiam  in  servilibus  affinitatibus  servandum  est, 
veluti  ut  earn  quae  in  contubemio  patris  fuerit,  quasi  novercam,  non 
possim  ducere  ",  Imo,  vel  de  ipsis  concubinis  (i.  e.  ex  significatione 
hujus  vocis  in  jure  Romano)  L.  4,  de  nupt.  V.  4,  decernitur: 
"  Liberi  concubinas  parentum  suorum  uxores  ducere  non  possunt, 
quia  minus  religiosam  et  probabilem  rem  facere  videntur.  Qui  si 
contra  hoc  fecerint  crimen  stupri  committunt."  ^ 

Still  in  spite  of  these  exceptional  cases,  affinity  in  general 
was  regarded  as  arising  from  lawful  marriage  alone  according 

2  Hefele,  Histoire  des  Conciles,  I,  l6l. 

3  Wernz,  Jus  decretalium,  IV,  654,  nota  (22). 
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to  Roman  law.  During  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
there  are  no  indications  that  Christians  held  any  other  view  on 
the  subject.  The  first  sign  of  a  change  of  opinion  is  met  with 
in  a  passage  from  St.  Augustine  Contra  Faustum.  It  was  em- 
bedded subsequently  in  the  Decretum  Gratiani  and  quoted  as 
c.  IS,  C.  XXXV,  q.  2,  3.     It  reads  as  follows : 

Si  vir  et  uxor  non  jam  duo  sed  una  caro  sunt,  non  aliter  est  nunis 
deputanda  quam  filia. 

Henceforth  not  marriage  but  carnal  intercourse  will  begin  to 
be  regarded  as  the  root  of  affinity  by  ecclesiastical  lawyers  and 
writers.  Over  and  over  again  the  words  are  repeated  in  ec- 
clesiastical laws.  One  of  the  chief  authorities  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical rule  of  affinity  was  an  apocryphal  letter  attributed  to  Pope 
Gregory  and  given  by  Gratian  as  c.  i,  C.  XXXV,  q.  10. 

Si  una  caro  fiunt  [the  Pope  is  made  to  say]  quomodo  potest  aliquis 
eorum  propinqutis  pertinere  uni,  nisi  pertineat  alter i?  Hoc  minime 
posse  fieri  credendum  est.  [Then  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the 
doctrine.]  Porro  uno  defuncto  in  superstiti  affinitas  non  deletur,  nee 
alia  copula  conjugalis  affinitatem  prions  copulae  solvere  potest. 

Another  famous  text  attributed  by  Gratian  to  Pope  Gregory 
but  which  in  the  judgment  of  Mansi  belongs  to  Pope  Zachary 
(A.  D.  741-752)  begins  thus: 

Porro  de  affinitate,  quam  dicitis  parentelam  esse,  quae  ad  virum 
ex  parte  uxoris,  seu  quae  ad  uxorem  ex  parte  viri  pertinet,  manifes- 
tissima  ratio  est  quia  si  secundum  divinam  sententiam  ego  et  uxor 
mea  sumus  una  caro  profecto  mihi  et  illi  mea  suaque  parentela  pro- 
pinquitas  una  efficitur.* 

Canon  13  of  the  Council  of  Compiegne,  held  in  the  year  757, 
clearly  indicates  that  then  affinity  arising  from  illicit  inter- 
course constituted  a  diriment  impediment  of  marriage  in  the 
law  of  the  Church.  A  decree  attributed  by  Gratian  to  Pope 
Gregory,  but  which  probably  belongs  to  the  same  period  as 
the  above-quoted  Council  of  Compiegne,  makes  no  distinction 
between  affinity  arising  from  lawful  marriage  and  from  forni- 
cation.    The  terms  are  very  sweeping  and  drastic. 

*  c.  3,  C.  XXXV,  p.  5.     Decreti  Gratiani. 
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Nec  eam  quam  aliquis  ex  propria  consanguinitate  conjugem 
habuit,  vel  aliqua  illicita  pollutione  maculavit  in  conjugium  ducere 
ulli  profecto  licet  Christianorum  aut  licebit,  quia  incestuosus  est  talis 
coitus  et  abominabilis  Deo  et  cunctis  hominibus  (c.  10,  C.  XXXV, 
q.  2,3). 

According  to  chapters  13  and  14,  C.  XXXV,  q.  2,  3,  a  man 
committed  incest  equally  by  sinning  with  his  wife's  relations 
by  blood  and  with  his  own.  Some  modern  writers  have  at- 
tributed the  law  of  affinity  arising  from  fornication  to  the  false 
Decretals.  What  has  been  said  shows  that  the  law  of  the 
Church  on  the  paint  was  well  established  long  before  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  when  the  false  Decretals  made 
their  appearance. 

Sanchez  ^  defines  affinity  as,  "  Propinquitas  personarum  ex 
carnali  copula  proveniens,  omni  carens  parentela  ".  He  says 
that  the  definition  was  accepted  by  St.  Thomas  and  other  theo- 
logians and  by  professors  of  both  canon  and  civil  law.  It  is 
true  that  subsequently  he  admits  that  Tancred  and  Vincent 
maintained  that  affinity  arose  only  from  lawful  marriage  and 
quoted  the  Roman  law  in  proof  of  their  opinion.  But  the 
Archdeacon,  says  Sanchez,  deservedly  reprehends  these  doctors, 
and  all  other  doctors  admit  that  affinity  arises  from  fornication 
as  well  as  from  conjugal  intercourse.  The  way  in  which 
Sanchez  speaks  of  the  opinion  which  he  rejects  seems  to  show 
that  when  he  wrote  the  tradition  that  there  could  be  any 
opinion  on  the  question  different  from  that  which  was  com- 
monly received  had  been  almost  lost. 

Starting  from  the  principle  of  durO  in  came  una,  a  second 
and  even  third  kind  of  affinity  was  obtained.  Benedict  XIV 
illustrates  this  threefold  affinity  by  the  following  example. 
Titius,  the  brother  of  Caius,  marries  Bertha  and  the  marriage 
is  consummated.  Bertha  contracts  the  first  kind  of  affinity 
with  Caius.  Titius  dies  and  Bertha  marries  Sempronius. 
Sempronius  contracts  the  second  kind  of  affinity  with  Caius  and 
all  the  relations  of  Titius.  Bertha  dies  and  Sempronius  marries 
Naevia.  Naevia  contracts  the  third  kind  of  affinity  with  Caius 
and  the  relatives  of  Titius.  The  second  and  the  third  kind  of 
affinity  were  abolished  by  the  fourth  Council  of  the  Lateran 

^  De  matrimonio,  lib.  VII,  disp.  64. 
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in  A.  D.  12 1 5,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  admitted  as  an 
axiom  that,  Ajfinitas  non  parit  ajfinitatem. 

Owing  especially  to  the  influence  of  the  Germanic  tribes  dur- 
ing the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  impediment  of  con- 
sanguinity was  greatly  extended.  The  impediment  of  affinity 
soon  followed  that  of  consanguinity,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  Gratian  wrote  his  Decretum,  both  im- 
pediments extended  to  the  seventh  degree  in  the  collateral  line. 

The  fourth  Council  of  the  Lateran  (A.  D.  1215)  restricted 
both  consanguinity  and  affinity  to  the  fourth  degree  as  diri- 
ment impediments  of  marriage.  The  Council  of  Trent  re- 
stricted the  impediment  of  affinity  to  the  second  degree  when 
it  had  arisen  from  illicit  intercourse.  As  we  have  seen,  in  the 
new  Code  of  Canon  Law,  affinity  arising  from  illicit  inter- 
course is  abolished;  and  affinity  arising  from  marriage  is  re- 
stricted to  the  first  and  the  second  degree. 

A  practical  case  will  help  us  to  realize  some  of  the  important 
consequences  of  the  changes  in  the  law  of  affinity  which  have 
been  made  by  the  new  Code. 

Titius  committed  fornication  with  Bertha  in  the  year  1917- 
Subsequently  he  married  Titia,  the  sister  of  Bertha.  He  now 
comes  to  confession  for  the  first  time  since  he  committed  sin 
with  Bertha.     How  is  he  to  be  reconciled  ? 

If  Titius  married  Titia  after  the  new  Code  came  into  force 
on  19  May,  191 8,  and  he  is  sorry  for  his  past  sins,  he  may  be 
absolved  without  more  ado.  He  had  contracted  affinity  with 
Titia  on  account  of  his  sin  with  Bertha,  but  when  he  married, 
that  affinity  was  no  longer  a  diriment  impediment  of  marriage, 
and  his  marriage  was  lawful  and  valid. 

If,  however,  the  marriage  took  place  before  19  May,  19 18, 
it  was  invalid,  because  affinity  in  the  first  degree  in  the  col- 
lateral line  arising  from  fornication  was  then  a  diriment  im- 
pediment of  marriage.  It  is  no  longer  a  diriment  impediment 
now,  and  so  the  marriage  may  be  convalidated  without  any  dis- 
pensation. We  presume  that  the  impediment  and  the  invalidity 
of  the  marriage  are  occult.  In  such  a  case  the  marriage  may 
be  convalidated  by  the  private  renewal  of  consent  on  the  part 
of  Titius,  since  we  presume  that  Titia  still  maintains  her  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  (Canon  1135,  §  3). 

T.  Slater,  S.J. 

St.  Francis  Xavier*s,  Liverpool. 
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THE  OHUEOH  AS  A  SOCIAL  CENTRE  AND  SETTLEMENT  WORKEE. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

It  has  often  struck  me  forcibly  that  the  Church's  duty  as 
Social  Centre  and  Settlement  Worker  has  been  sadly  neglected 
and  lost  sight  of  in  a  sea  of  minor  matters  of  merely  routine 
or  occasional  importance.  The  present  time  and  circumstances 
seem  to  demand  immediate  strong  action. 

Never  has  there  occurred  in  the  world  such  a  complete  up- 
heaval and  over^turning  of  conditions  as  are  now  following 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  World  War,  which  has  torn  man- 
kind loose  from  all  the  traditions  and  beliefs  and  prejudices 
under  which  we  have  lived  for  several  centuries.  The  social 
order  is  changing  radically ;  the  economic  processes  have  been 
shaken  to  their  foundations;  racial  differences  and  jealousies, 
while  very  much  in  evidence  at  this  moment  when  every  nation 
is  striving  to  achieve  a  place  for  itself  in  what  is  hoped  will 
be  a  peace  of  long  standing,  are  visibly  merging  into  a  great 
community  of  feeling  and  purpose  through  the  seizure  by  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  power  which  the  failure  of  autocracy 
has  placed  within  their  grasp. 

During  the  war  a  great  development  was  achieved  by 
agencies  which  had  for  years  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  good 
work  throughout  our  country.  Some  of  these  agencies  have 
been  accused  in  the  past  of  using  their  opportunities  to  exploit 
the  Catholic  poor  and  to  proselytize  our  Catholic  youths.  Some 
of  this  criticism  was  founded  in  fact;  the  basis  of  more  of  it 
lay  in  our  own  imagination  and  our  own  prejudice.  While 
we  criticized  their  work  and  methods  and  warned  our  own 
people  against  these  agencies,  what  did  we  offer  in  place  of 
what  we  forbade  our  own  to  share  and  enjoy  through  the  in- 
strumentality and  facilities  of  others  ?  It  is  with  this  question 
that  we  shall  attempt  to  deal.  It  is  an  answer  to  this  demand 
that  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  fairly  and  courageously. 

The  Church  was  founded  as  Christ's  appointed  agency  on 
earth  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  for  whom  our  Saviour 
lived,  taught,  suffered,  and  died.  It  is  the  soul  of  man  that 
Christ  came  to  save;  but  His  life  and  teachings  are  an  undying 
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proof  of  His  recognition  of  the  existence,  the  needs,  and  the 
intimate  correlation  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  man. 
He  made  his  entire  mission  on  earth  one  of  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing, supplying  the  needy,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  generally 
ministering  to  the  soul  through  the  material  afflictions  of  men. 

A  great  modern  bishop,  whose  life  splendidly  exemplified 
his  teachings,  states  very  clearly  the  mission  of  the  Church 
and  its  scope : 

The  Church  has  a  divine  charter :  her  mission  is  to  save  souls.  .  .  . 
But  while  preaching  the  Word  is  her  primary  object,  and  the  saving 
of  the  individual  soul  the  first  charge  upon  her  life  and  love,  she 
would  be  disloyal  to  Him  who  gave  her  a  supernatural  mission  and  to 
her  own  historical  traditions,  did  she  not  keep  consciously  in  view  the 
interests  which  are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  man  in  the  wide  range 
of  his  relations  as  a  social  being.  .  .  .  Moreover,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  the  temporal  interests  of  men  are  so  closely  related  with 
their  spiritual  interests  that  the  former  cannot  but  affect  the  latter, 
and  the  latter  cannot  but  react  upon  the  former. 

Indeed,  there  were  glorious  ages  in  the  Church's  history 
when  the  bishops  and  monks  made  her  the  leader  in  every  de- 
partment of  industry  and  charity ;  when  she  was  the  center  of 
all  the  human  activities;  when  she  ministered  to  all  the  needs 
of  her  great  flock;  when  no  other  organization  in  the  world 
could  vie  with  her  in  supplying  every  requirement  of  the  poor, 
the  aged,  the  orphan,  and  the  derelict,  as  well  as  of  the  youth 
and  the  wealthy  and  those  who  thrived  physically  and  spiritu- 
ally. Since  the  sixteenth  century  the  Church  seems  to  have 
withdrawn  from  the  work  she  so  long  and  so  well  accomplished, 
contenting  herself  with  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments 
and  the  performance  of  routine  works  of  charity  in  a  small, 
provincial  way,  and  often  to  the  exclusion  of  those  really  most 
in  need.  It  has  come  to  appear  that  the  Church  is  almost 
confining  herself  to  saving  the  saved. 

What  is  the  Church  doing  for  our  growing  body  of  young 
men  and  women  ?  What  is  she  doing  for  the  wretched  of  our 
city  slums  ?  What  attention  is  she  giving  the  derelicts  of  our 
streets,  the  poor  unfortunates  whom  we  encounter  wherever  we 
go,  those  who  live  in  squalor  and  ignorance  because  one-half 
of  the  world  refuses  to  learn  how  the  other  half  lives?     Let 
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US  be  very  frank  about  the  whole  matter.  Let  us  speak  the 
truth  till  it  hurts.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  magnificent 
churches  throughout  these  United  States,  splendid  monuments 
to  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  people  who  can  ill  afford  such  magni- 
ficence, and  to  the  arduous  labor  of  the  devoted  priests,  whose 
endeavors  might  merit  them  a  greater  reward  were  they  to 
build  for  the  needs  of  the  other  six  days  of  the  week  as  well, 
rather  than  solely  for  Sundays  and  the  few  holidays  of  the 
year?  Have  we  not  fine  houses  for  the  parish  clergy,  which 
might  be  just  as  comfortable  if  less  fine  and  more  happy  abodes 
if  erected  with  the  knowledge  that  in  building  and  equipping 
them  the  needy  had  not  been  deprived  of  the  help  and  the  com- 
forts they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  God's  ministers  and 
His  Church?  How  much  organized  diocesan  and  parish  chari- 
table work  is  done  beyond  the  comparatively  isolated  cases  that 
are  dealt  with  when  the  priests  happen  across  them  in  their 
visitations  or  in  the  answering  of  sick-calls?  How  really  ade- 
quate are  the  orphan  asylums  and  the  homes  for  the  aged  and 
the  needy?  Is  it  not  true  that  for  every  case  attended  to 
there  are  fifty  which  go  unnoticed  or  are  passed  on  to  a  dio- 
cesan agency  to  care  for  in  its  routine  way,  if  it  can,  or  to 
dismiss,  as  often  happens,  into  the  care  of  other  organizations 
or  the  city  or  State? 

We  have  for  years  been  familiar  with  the  excellent  work 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  methods  and  the  unjust  discrimination 
of  this  organization  in  the  past  have  called  forth  strongly  justi- 
fied criticism  and  complaint.  For  its  own  benefit  and  under 
stress  of  the  conditions  it  had  to  meet  here  and  abroad  during 
the  war,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  had  to  make  a  genuine  effort  to 
remove  the  causes  for  complaint.  All  the  while,  however,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  done  a  wonderful  and  a  noble  work.  You 
need  not  go  far  to  see  the  benefits  the  youth  of  the  land  have 
reaped  from  the  facilities  of  the  gymnasium,  the  evening 
classes  wherein  those  who  must  work  all  day  may  acquire  the 
knowledge  to  equip  them  for  professions  and  the  higher  and 
more  lucrative  walks  of  life.  These  young  men  have  been 
taken  off  the  streets,  away  from  bad  influences  and  from  idling 
and  wasting  their  time  and  energies.  They  have  been  taught 
to  improve  themselves  and  fit  themselves  for  the  battle  of  life. 
Every  city  of  any  size  throughout  the  country  has  its  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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building  with  all  its  facilities  and  opportunities.  How  many 
such  institutions  have  our  dioceses  and  our  parishes  for  the 
betterment  of  our  Catholic  young  men?  We  have  an  occa- 
sional organization  of  the  kind — not  enough  to  warrant  any 
degree  of  pride.  Each  diocese  of  any  size  can  easily  afford  to 
so  organize  its  centers,  city  by  city,  for  instance,  that  such 
an  institution  will  be  erected  and  maintained  under  diocesan 
direction  by  the  several  parishes  of  the  locality.  Parochial 
jealousies  are  unworthy  of  the  Church's  mission  and  this  is  a 
good  reason  and  method  wherefor  to  set  them  aside.  When- 
ever a  certain  center  cannot  wholly  support  such  an  institution, 
even  by  charging  a  nominal  fee  to  the  beneficiaries,  it  should 
not  bankrupt  the  diocese  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  parishes 
of  that  particular  center.  Such  an  institution  need  not  be 
established  and  run  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Catholic  young 
men  or  even  for  young  men.  Its  scope  can  and  should  be 
large  enough  to  include  all  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities  and  opportunities  it  affords. 

One  of  the  greatest  lessons  of  the  war  lies  in  the  unselfish 
work  done  by  the  Salvation  Army.  This  excellent  organiza- 
tion is  waging  a  constant  war  on  the  discontent  and  discourage- 
ment from  which  a  great  mass  of  our  fellowmen  suffer.  Noth- 
ing truer  in  a  human  sense  can  be  said  than  their  motto,  '*A 
man  may  be  down,  but  he  is  never  out ".  The  Church  is 
recognized  by  all,  irrespective  of  religious  convictions,  as  the 
one  great  organization  which  stands  between  sane  and  safe 
government  and  social  order,  and  the  forces  of  social  unrest 
and  disorder  and  anarchy  which  are  working  with  tremendous 
energy  throughout  the  world  to-day.  If  we  analyze  the 
strength  of  this  great  bulwark  of  justice  and  right  and  order, 
the  Catholic  Church,  we  shall  see  that  it  consists  mainly  in  her 
constantly  and  powerfully  repeated  principles;  in  the  sermons 
of  her  priests,  in  the  pronouncements  of  her  bishops,  in  the 
encyclicals  and  instructions  of  her  Pontiffs.  All  these  are 
splendid,  but  they  are  far  from  being  enough.  In  religion  are 
found  the  true  peace  of  the  soul  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  and  contentment  with  the  hardships  and  problems  of  life,  but 
a  wretched,  hungry  outcast,  a  vice  addict  by  force  of  circum- 
stances into  which,  perhaps,  his  own  weakness  or  his  early 
environment  and  lack  of  opportunity  and  education  have  led 
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him,  is  in  no  frame  of  body  or  mind  to  be  patient  with  preach- 
ments and  high  principles.  The  fine  churches,  the  com- 
modious parish  houses,  the  sleek-looking  ministers  of  God, 
are  to  them  but  a  constant  provocation  to  blasphemy  and  dis- 
content. How  many  of  these  call  on  the  priest  or  are  visited 
by  the  priest  ?  How  many  frequent  the  churches  and  the  Sacra- 
ments? When  do  they  hear  the  eloquent  enunciations  of  the 
Christian  principles,  which  are  so  well  spoken  and  poorly  prac- 
tised? Our  congregations  are  made  up  of  those  who  are 
earning  a  livelihood,  some  more  some  less,  and  a  few  wealthy 
people.  The  labors  of  the  parish  priest  and  his  as«iistants 
with  regard  to  these  are  pretty  much  of  a  routine  nature.  The 
sick-calls  and  the  parish  visitations  are  the  only  occasions  or- 
dinarily when  the  priests  of  a  parish  come  in  contact  with 
conditit)ns  and  people  that  send  a  shiver  through  their  hearts 
and  bring  tears  to  their  eyes.  This  duty  is  often  abandoned 
and  the  work  pointed  out  in  these  cases  is  rarely  followed  up. 
Small  wonder  that  the  unenlightened  victims  of  misfortune 
revile  the  Church  and  her  ministers  and  her  doctrines.  The 
fkie  church  amid  a  neighborhood  of  hovels,  through  whose 
portals  flow  the  well-dressed  and  the  self-supporting,  is  to 
these  unfortunates  but  a  symbol  of  smug  and  hypocritical  con- 
ceit. These  unfortunates  are  legion.  The  Church  off"ers  them 
no  shelter,  no  encouragement,  no  helpful  hand  in  distress.  Lf 
they  call  at  the  parish  house  they  are  received  with  suspicion, 
when  they  are  allowed  in.  What  does  religion  mean  to  them  ? 
Why  should  it  surprise  anyone  that  irreligion  and  profanation 
of  everything  sacred  are  almost  of  the  essence  of  the  world- 
cancer  we  term  Bolshevism? 

Isolated  acts  of  charity  by  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen  are 
not  sufficient.  We  may  say  they  count  for  naught.  A  few 
well-ordered  institutions  for  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  crippled, 
the  diseased,  the  foundling  and  the  orphan  do  not  begin  to  fill 
the  crying  need.  All  these  people  are  good  and  worthy  and  it 
is  our  bo«nden  duty  to  provide  for  them.  But  they  are  com- 
paratively few  in  the  great  bulk  of  our  population,  especially 
in  our  large  cities.  They  do  not  include  the  denizens  of  the 
slums,  the  victims  of  horrible  vices,  the  outcasts,  the  very 
dregs  of  society.  These  are  the  untutored,  misguided  tools 
of  the  leaders  of  anarchy,  these  are  the  bomb-throwers ;  these 
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are  the  ferment  of  the  upheavals  all  over  the  world.  These 
ape  the  ones  who  need  help,  both  for  their  own  benefit  and  for 
the  good  of  society.  These  are  the  crying  shame  of  Christian 
civilization  and,  loath  though  we  be  to  say  it,  of  the  Catholic 
Church  especially. 

Our  institutions  are  too  restricted  in  size  and  use.  They 
hare  not  advanced  with  the  times.  There  is  too  much  red 
tape  about  securing  admittance;  and  the  work  they  do,  excel- 
lent as  it  is,  is  far  too  local  and  of  too  entirely  routine  a  nature. 
It  is  at  once  asked  what  we  can  do  with  our  limited  resources. 
We  cannot  call  further  upon  a  generous  people  to  furnish  funds 
for  this  most  widely  and  urgently  needed  work.  Why  should 
we?  And  why  can  we  not  if  we  must?  In  the  first  place, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  resources  at  the  command  of 
every  large  diocese,  and  it  is  in  the  larger  dioceses  and  their 
cities  that  these  conditions  exist  at  their  worst.  Nearly  every 
diocese  has  a  sinking  or  a  surplus  fund.  It  does  not  matter 
by  what  name  the  fund  is  kn«wn.  What  is  its  purpose?  One 
can  understand  a  bishop  or  a  priest  setting  aside  a  fund  against 
his  old  age  and  to  help  those  who  depend  upon  him,  but  a 
diocese  does  not  grow  old  in  that  sense.  It  lives  on  and  waxes 
stronger  and  more  prosperous,  unless  its  resources  are  squan- 
dered in  unnecessary  so-called  monuments,  eatirely  dispro- 
portionate chu-rch  edifices,  and  the  like.  It  seems  perfectly  rea- 
sonable and  feasible  that  the  diocese  alone,  or  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  interested  parishes  of  the  locality,  might  erect 
an  institution  where  the  penniless  and  homeless  and  hopeless 
might  find  some  simple  good  warm  food,  a  good  bed  and 
bureau  where  sympathetic  workers  might  extend  advice  and 
actual  help  to  these  wrecks  of  humanity  and  ©f  injustice.  The 
proper  management  would  make  a  success  of  such  a  house. 
It  would  be  a  credit  to  the  community,  a  matter  of  pride  for 
the  diocese  and  the  Church,  and  it  could  in  many  cases  not 
only  afford  a  means  of  cleansing  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  the 
heart  and  the  body  of  these  poor  creatures,  but  it  could  well 
count  upon  setting  many  of  them  on  their  feet  again  and  find 
them  some  employment  for  which  their  mental  and  physical 
strength  would  be  adequate. 

This  is  the  only  treatment  for  anarchy,  Bolshevism,  and  the 
rest  of  the  sores  that  are  fast  rising  to  the  surface  of  our  civili- 
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zation  to-day.  Feed  and  clothe  these  needy  ones;  give  these 
homeless  discards  a  warm  bed;  see  that  they  get  some  means 
of  earning  an  honest  living;  follow  them  up  with  an  encouraging 
guiding  hand  and  then,  and  then  only,  will  they  listen  to  your 
kind  words  and  your  religious  teachings.  Then  will  they  be- 
lieve again  in  God;  then  will  they  have  faith  in  His  Church 
and  in  religion.  The  surplus  funds  of  the  diocese  and  the 
larger  parishes  will  then  do  some  good,  instead  of  lying  idle 
in  banks  and  in  safe-deposit  vaults.  When,  as  often  happens 
in  our  cities  of  shifting  populations,  a  church  or  a  whole  parish 
plant  becomes  unable  to  support  itself,  business  having  driven 
the  residents  to  other  localities,  these  remain  idle  or  are  partly 
used  for  some  miscellaneous  purposes  or  are  sold,  and  the  sale 
price  is  added  to  the  diocesan  funds.  Why  not  use  this  aban- 
doned plant  for  the  above  purposes,  adapting  it  to  the  require- 
ments? Or,  if  not  advisable,  why  should  not  the  bishop  use 
the  sale  price  for  the  establishment  of  this  much-needed  institu- 
tion, which,  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  we  may  call  a 
Catholic  Refuge,  or  Salvage  Home. 

The  Church  must  do  her  own  work,  not  for  her  own  flock, 
but  for  God's  homeless  and  penniless  and  hopeless,  whoever 
they  are  and  wherever  they  may  be.  Her  work,  to  be  true 
to  her  teachings  and  principles,  must  be  Catholic.  She  cannot 
leave  these  tasks  and  duties  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  similar  societies  and  institutions  to  per- 
form. They  are  doing  good  work,  despite  their  shortcomings, 
but  what  they  can  do  is  not  adequate;  nor  is  it  an  excuse  for  the 
bishops  and  priests  of  America  to  shirk  their  plain  duty.  It 
behooves  the  Church  in  America  to  lead  the  way  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  present-day  opportunity  to  uphold  law  and 
order,  to  stay  the  red  hand  of  anarchy  and  terrorism,  to  instill 
into  the  hearts  of  men  the  blessings  of  order  and  the  wonders 
that  can  be  wrought  by  the  lawful  power  in  the  hands  of  all, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  rather  than  through  the  application  of  the 
torch  and  the  throwing  of  bombs  and  the  destruction  of  human 
life  and  property.  The  world  is  undergoing  a  radical  change 
and  if  the  Church  is  to  do  her  part  in  the  metamorphosis,  she 
must  set  her  hand  to  the  work  now.  We  have  wasted  much 
time  and  energy  and  have  unwittingly  misdirected  much  of  the 
funds  of  the  church  in  useless  or  superfluous  purposes,  leaving 
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the  great  needs  pass  to  others  to  care  for.  It  is  the  bishop's 
duty  to  organize  and  to  broaden  and  carry  on  this  work  in  the 
diocese,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  priest  to  cooperate  fully, 
wholeheartedly,  and  unselfishly  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task. 

Before  closing  this  article,  which  it  is  the  hope  of  the  writer 
will  arouse  our  well-equipped  organization  to  systematic  ac- 
tion, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  as  a  sort  of  corollary  to 
the  Catholic  Refuge,  or  Salvage  Home,  the  settlement  work  of 
which  this  Refuge  could  well  be  the  center.  We  are  wont  to 
abuse  settlement  workers  and  self-appointed  philanthropists 
in  general  because  of  many  just  causes  for  complaint  which 
their  manner  of  carrying  on  their  work  has  given.  There  is  a 
place  for  settlement  work;  there  is  great  need  for  it.  Many 
of  the  needy,  whole  families  in  squalor  and  ignorance  and 
worse,  must  be  sought  out  to  be  helped.  Whole  neighbor- 
hoods must  be  purged  and  to  be  helped  must  be  approached 
and  conditions  studied  on  the  spot  and  tackled  by  expert,  will- 
ing hands.  If  many  of  the  settlement  workers  are  self-ap- 
pointed, meddling  dilettanti  and  proselytizers,  sour  criticism 
will  never  remedy  the  condition.  The  Church  is  appointed 
by  God  to  do  this  very  work;  she  is  the  divinely  ordained  good 
Samaritan.  It  is  her  duty  to  engage  in  this  work  and  to 
take  up  the  task  she  has  complainingly,  but  nevertheless  almost 
wholly,  left  to  others. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  excellent  work  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  the  National  Catholc  War  Council  during  the 
period  of  America's  engagement  in  the  war,  we  should  have 
been  left  in  a  very  sorry  plight,  indeed.  We  should  have  suf- 
fered from  a  comparison  with  our  activities  in  the  Civil  War 
when  the  Church  authorities  did  not  even  think  to  tabulate  the 
names  of  her  sons  who  fought  and  died  for  the  Union.  The 
work  of  the  Knights  must  not  cease ;  it  must  continue,  broaden 
out  and  cooperate  through  its  country-wide  agencies  and  in- 
fluence in  the  social  and  settlement  work  which  the  Church  must 
do  if  she  is  to  maintain  her  hold  and  fulfill  her  great  mission. 
The  National  Catholic  War  Council  can  well  develop  into  a 
National  Catholic  Council  for  the  systematic  direction  of 
energy  in  such  work  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  and  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  are  doing. 

Catholic  America,  wake  up !  j^^  Observer. 
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MISSIONARIES  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  great  War  has  aroused  among  our  priests  and  people  a 
spirit  ®f  unwonted  activity.  At  last  we  have  come  to  the 
urgent  need  of  united  Catholic  action  in  many  fields.  It  seems 
to  be  the  proper  moment  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  American 
Catholics  a  matter  in  which,  as  an  organization,  they  have  been 
shamefully  neglectful.  I  refer  to  our  obligations  as  mission- 
aries in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

For  twenty  years  these  islands  have  been  the  wards  of  the 
United  States.  Much  has  been  accomplished  during  that  time 
in  economic  and  other  fields.  It  is  time  to  ask  ourselves  what 
has  been  done  by  us,  Catholics,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Faith  among  this  people. 

Nominally  the  Filipinos  are  Catholics.  Certain  tribes  among 
them  are  still  given  to  idolatry.  Through  the  religious  activi- 
ties of  Protestant  bodies  a  small  number  has  joined  one  or 
other  Protestant  sect.  But  the  bulk  of  the  people,  in  name  at 
least,  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  is  among 
them,  however,  dense  ignorance  of  even  the  most  fundamental 
Christian  doctrines.  There  is  great  attachment  to  the  external 
worship  of  the  Church ;  but  this  external  worship  is  not,  gener- 
ally, accompanied  by  practical  faith.  This  condition  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  many  years  before  the  Spanish-American  war, 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  was  badly  neglected  on 
account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs.  The  people  were  in- 
cited against  their  clergy,  who  were  Spanish,  on  national 
grounds.  When,  as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  the  Spanish 
clergy  left  the  islands,  conditions,  though  bad  enough,  became 
still  worse,  because  their  places  could  not  be  filled  at  once. 
Missionaries  came,  not  from  America,  but  from  Europe,  sup- 
ported by  European  generosity.  Those  who  came  did  wonder- 
ful work,  but  they  were  and  are  too  few  to  stem  the  tide  of 
indifference  and  irreligion.  Many  places  are  left  without  a 
priest;  and  where  there  is  a  priest,  he  frequently  has  charge 
of  a  parish  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  souls !  Very  few  parishes 
have  parochial  schools.  Add  to  this  the  havoc  wrought  by 
relaxed  discipline,  by  the  Agliparyan  schism,  the  machinations 
of  Freemasonry,  and  the  proselytism  of  the  Protestant  sects. 
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and  you  have  a  fair  conception  of  the  sad  condition  of  the 
Church  here. 

A  most  surprising  fact  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  Ameri- 
can priests.  Whenever  I  came  in  touch  with  missionaries,  I 
diligently  inquired  if  there  were  any  American  priests  in  their 
district.  I  was  aware  that  no  mission  field  had  been  assigned 
to  the  American  branch  of  any  Order  or  Congregation.  Yet 
I  had  thought  that  some  secular  priests  had  come  here  with 
the  American  bishops.  As  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  there  are 
— not  counting  the  bishops  and  their  secretaries — four  Ameri- 
can priests  in  these  islands :  one  Augustinian,  one  Dominican, 
and  two  Jesuits.  Possibly  a  few  more  are  scattered  throughout 
the  various  dioceses  and  mission  fields  of  this  Province;  but, 
at  the  best,  their  number  is  dismally  small. 

Financially,  we  have  done  somewhat  better.  The  Catholic 
Church  Extension  Society  and  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
are  gratefully  mentioned  by  the  missionaries.  But  the  sum 
total  of  all  contributions  for  missionary  purposes  in  these 
islands  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  needs.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  most  of  these  European  missionaries  fail  to  receive 
support  from  their  own  countries,  which  have  been  impover- 
ished by  the  war.  Yet  the  work  must  be  kept  up.  It  is 
strange  how  apathetic  we  were  toward  our  missions  before  the 
war.  One  Superior  told  me  that  if  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  they  had  been  summoned  back  home,  they  would  not 
have  had  sufficient  money  to  pay  their  passage  in  the  steerage. 
An  urgent  appeal  sent  to  twenty  religious  organizations  in  the 
United  States  netted  almost  enough  to  pay  the  postage  and 
stationery.  Undoubtedly  our  varied  needs  at  home  will  be 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  such  apathy  toward  our  missions.  Be- 
fore the  war  such  a  plea  might  have  seemed  plausible,  and 
might  have  carried  some  conviction.  Now  it  stands  refuted 
by  our  record  during  the  past  emergency.  We  can  easily  do 
our  duty  toward  the  Church  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  with- 
out neglecting  the  Church  at  home. 

Priests  and  schools,  a  prelate  told  me,  will  be  the  salvation 
of  these  islands.  He  had  in  mind  secular  priests,  to  organize 
an  efficient  diocesan  clergy.  He  meant  higher  schools,  of  the 
university  and  college  type,  as  well  as  the  indispensable  parish 
school.     We  can  and  must  supply  both,  or  else  take  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  having  shirked  a  duty  toward  a  nation  which 
Providence  threw  into  our  lap.  During  the  war  more  than  one 
thousand  priests  left  their  work  at  home  to  serve  as  military 
chaplains.  Though  needed  at  home  they  went,  because  they 
were  needed  more  urgently  elsewhere.  In  a  short  time  affairs 
at  home  had  readjusted  themselves  without  any  serious  harm 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  faithful.  Some  such  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  missions  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

It  may  safely  be  stated  that  there  are  many  missionary  voca- 
tions among  the  American  clergy.  For  lack  of  any  mission- 
ary organization  it  is  practically  impossible  to  follow  such  a 
vocation.  But  if  the  organization  be  supplied,  there  will  be 
found  a  goodly  number  of  volunteers. 

If  it  is  not  too  presumptuous,  the  following  plan  of  supply- 
ing such  an  organization  is  suggested.  Let  the  Archbishops 
appoint  a  committee  on  the  Philippine  Missions,  one  of  the 
Archbishops  being  made  chairman.  This  committee  should 
apply  to  each  diocesan  bishop  for  volunteers,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  at  least  one  in  every  hundred  priests  be  allowed  to 
become  a  missionary.  These  priests,  if  found  qualified,  should 
be  placed  on  a  "  detached  service  "  status  for  a  period,  say, 
of  five  years.  During  that  time  they  will  serve  in  one  of  the 
dioceses  of  these  Islands.  If  at  any  time  they  should  find  them- 
selves unsuited  for  this  missionary  labor,  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  own  diocese  and  resume  their  proper 
grade  and  file  among  its  clergy,  else  they  could  be  incardin- 
ated,  after  the  lapse  of  five  years,  into  the  diocese  where  they 
have  served,  and  thus  form  the  nucleus  of  an  efficient,  high- 
minded  diocesan  clergy.  They  could  select  and  train  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood  from  the  natives,  and  inspire  them  with 
their  own  high  ideals.  More  than  one  hundred  American 
priests  would,  according  to  this  plan,  be  placed  in  this  mission 
field  at  once,  and  their  concentrated  effort  would  have  an  in- 
calculable effect  upon  the  religious  life  of  this  people.  In  a 
few  generations,  Deo  volcfite,  these  natives  could  be  won  back 
to  the  Church,  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  fact. 

The  financial  support  would  not  be  lacking,  if  there  were 
so  many  American  priests  in  these  islands.  Having  learned 
at  home  the  necessity  of  parish  schools,  they  would  not  be  slow 
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in  establishing  them  here.  They  would  know  where  to  apply 
for  the  funds,  and  their  friends  would  see  to  it  that  they  got 
them.  The  war  has  shown  that  people,  Catholic  people  as  well, 
are  willing  to  contribute  generously  to  a  worthy  cause,  if  the 
cause  is  duly  presented  to  them. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  this  plan  will  seriously  hamper 
the  work  at  home.  Scarcely  a  diocese  is  to  be  found  which 
cannot  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  few  priests.  Many 
dioceses  have  given  more  than  one  per  cent  of  their  clergy  to 
the  army.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  vocations  at  home 
will  increase  in  number,  as  the  number  of  missionaries  grows. 
Such  has  been  the  experience  in  other  countries.  France  is  the 
greatest  missionary  country  in  the  world,  yet  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  priests  for  the  work  at  home;  at  least  there  was 
none  before  the  war.  Holland,  in  proportion  to  its  Catholic 
population,  has  a  greater  number  of  missionaries  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  than  any  other  nation.  Yet  practically  every 
Catholic  family  can  boast  of  having  a  son,  uncle,  or  nephew, 
among  the  clergy ;  and  families  with  two  or  three  sons  priests 
are  by  no  means  rare.  It  is  the  way  God  has  of  blessing  a 
country  that  loves  its  neighbor. 

May  American  Catholics  quickly  awaken  to  the  urgent  needs 
of  their  long-neglected  ward,  the  Church  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

F.  X.  J.  EXLER,  O.Praem., 

Chaplain  U.  S.  A.y 
Coast  Defenses  of  Manila  and  Subic  Bays. 


DIVOROE  IN  THE  ORTHODOX  EASTERN  OHUROH. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  divorce  and  subsequent 
remarriage  in  the  Uniate  Church.  This  most  important  ques- 
tion has  been  settled  once  for  all  by  the  Holy  See  for  the 
Oriental  Catholic.  Since  the  settlement  in  question  was  made 
for  a  portion  of  the  Catholics  of  the  East  only  a  little  more 
than  sixty  years  ago,  one  must  presume  that  grave  difficulties 
stood  in  the  way.  Let  me  lay  before  the  reader  the  teaching 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  on  this  vital  question  and  compare 
it  with  ours. 
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The  Orthodox  do  not  interpret  as  we  do  the  two  texts  of 
St.  Matthew  on  this  subject.  According  to  them,  in  case  »f 
adultery  marriage  is  dissolved  and  a  new  union  with  a  third 
party  is  permitted.  The  Catholic  Church  allows  at  most 
separation  a  toro  et  mensa.  There  are  these  two  passages: 
"  Ego  autem  dico  vobis,  quia  omnis,  qui  dimiserit  uxorem  suam, 
excepta  fornicationis  causa,  facit  earn  moechari  et  qui  dimissam 
duxerit  adulterat "  (St.  Matthew  5  :  32).  "  Dico  autem  vobis 
quia  quicumque  dimiserit  uxorem  suam,  nisi  ob  fornicationem, 
et  aliam  duxerit,  moechatur,  et  qui  dimissam  duxerit  moecha- 
tur  "  (St.  MattKew  19:9).  May  one  say  that  the  innocent  hus- 
band, having  dismissed  his  wife,  would  commit  a  sin  by  taking 
another  wife?  The  first  text  does  not  directly  answer  the  ques- 
tion. The  second  one,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  the  new 
union  which  the  innocent  husband  would  contract  after  having 
dismissed  his  guilty  wife.  According  to  the  Orthodox  Church 
this  text  should  be  interpreted  as  follows :  "  Whosoever  shall 
dismiss  his  spouse,  except  in  the  case  of  fornication,  and  shall 
take  another  (outside  of  that  same  case),  commits  adultery  ". 
The  Orthodox  therefore  forbid  one  to  dismiss  his  wife  and  to 
remarry  save  in  case  of  adultery  of  said  wife;  but  in  case  of 
the  adultery  of  the  spouse  it  is  allowed  to  dismiss  her  and 
to  remarry. 

This  interpretation  would  be  the  proper  one,  if  the  clause 
"  nisi  ob  fornicationem  "  be  placed  after  the  words  "  et  aliam 
duxerit ",  as  it  would  then  affect  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence, 
"  quicumque  dimiserit  uxorem  suam  et  aliam  duxerit."  But 
in  the  actual  text  this  exception  is  placed  aftef  the  first  part 
of  the  sentence,  and  we  cannot  say  that  it  affects  the  second 
part.  Moreover,  since  it  comes  after  the  first  part,  when  it 
would  have  been  so  easy  to  place  it  after  the  second,  that  fact 
is  one  more  reason  to  prove  that,  in  our  Lord's  mind,  the  ex- 
ception refers  only  to  the  first  part  of  the  sentence.  We  have 
now  the  Catholic  conclusion,  i.  e.,  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
flowing,  so  to  say,  from  this  interpretation :  "  whosoever  dis- 
misses his  wife,  save  for  adultery  (in  which  case  it  is  allowed  to 
dismiss  her),  and  takes  another  wife  (whether  the  first  wife  is 
dismissed  for  adultery  or  not),  commits  adultery. 
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The  Greek  Fathers. 

The  Greek  Fathers  amply  confirm  this  Catholic  teaching. 
As  early  as  the  second  century  Thomas  says :  **  What  will  the 
husband  do  if  the  wife  remains  in  her  sin  (adultery)  ?  Let 
him  dismiss  her  and  remain  alone;  should  he  take  another 
wife,  he  also  would  be  an  adulterer."  ^ 

The  Apostolic  Canons  say :  "  If  a  layman  dismiss  his  wife 
and  take  another,  let  him  be  deprived  of  Communion."  ^  St. 
Basil,  St.  Gregory,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  others,  whilst 
they  recognized  the  right  of  the  faithful  to  dismiss  an  adulter- 
ous wife,  affirm  that  no  husband  has  the  right  to  take  another 
wife  during  the  first  wife's  lifetime.  And  some  of  the  texts 
which  at  first  sight  are  difficult,  in  speaking  of  dissolving  the 
marriage,  have  in  view  only  separation  "  quoad  torum  ". 

These  various  difficulties  were  met  and  solved  by  the  Council 
of  Trent.  Hence  the  clear  and  strong  words  of  decree  XXIV, 
session  (can,  VII).  This  plain  speaking  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary because,  up  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  Oriental  Uniates  did 
admit  the  dismissal  of  the  wife  for  adultery  and  a  subsequent 
marriage  of  the  husband  with  a  third  person.  In  fact  the  Holy 
See  had  serious  difficulty  in  extirpating  this  grave  abuse. 

The  first  document  issued  to  this  effect  is  a  pontifical  in- 
struction of  Pope  Clement  VIII,  dated  31  August,  1595.  It 
reads:  "  Matrimonia  inter  Graecos  conjuges  divortium  seu  di- 
vortia  quoad  vinculum  fieri  nullo  modo  permittant."  ®  In  the 
profession  of  faith  promulgated  for  Orientals  by  Pope  Urban 
VIII,  we  read:  "Item  profiteor  sacramenti  matrimonii  vin- 
culum indissoluble  esse,  et  quamvis  propter  adulterium, 
haeresim  aut  alias  causas  possit  inter  conjuges  thori  et  co- 
habitationis  separatio  fieri,  non  tamen  illos  allud  matrimonium 
contrahere  fas  esse."  *  Pope  Benedict  XIV  quotes  this  instruc- 
tion in  his  Constitution  Niiper  ad  nos,  of  14  March,  1743. 

In  spite  of  these  and  several  other  instructions  the  Uniate 
Rumanians  and  Ruthenians  persisted  somehow  in  their  con- 
demned custom  of  dismissing  the  adulterous  wife  and  taking 

^  Funk,  Opera  Pairum  Apostolicorum,  Tubingen,  1887,  Vol.  i,  p.  394- 

*  Can.  48,  Pitra,  Juris  Ecclesiastici  Grcecorum  historia  et  monumenta,  Rome, 
1864,  Vol.  I,  p.  24, 

8  Ooll.  Sac,  Vol.  II,  Col.  449. 

*  Juris  Pontifici  de  Propaganda  Fide,  pars  I,  Vol.  I,  p.  227. 
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another.  With  praiseworthy  zeal  and  patience  their  bishops 
did  all  in  their  power  to  eradicate  the  abuse.  At  last  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  their  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success  and  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage  prevailed.  The  Uniate  Rumanian  bishop  of  Forgaras 
(Transylvania;  Hungary)  received  a  commendatory  letter 
from  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  congratulat- 
ing him  on  his  success  in  the  matter. 

Paul  J.  Sandalgi. 
Curtis  Bay,  Maryland. 


THE  LAYMEN'S  LEAGUE  OF  GEOEGIA. 

The  Cathedral,  Savannah, 

August  p,  1 91 9. 
To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Some  months  since  you  were  good  enough  to  give  space  in 
the  Review  to  an  article  which  I  wrote  on  the  subject  of  a  Lay 
Crusade,  embodying  some  account  of  the  organization  and 
subsequent  work  of  an  association  composed  exclusively  of 
lay  Catholics,  and  devoting  its  activities  to  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  refutation  of  the  many  calumnies  of 
which  she  was  the  victim  in  this  State.  I  was  so  impressed 
with  the  excellent  work  accomplished  by  this  League  that  I 
thought  it  well  to  seek  for  it  the  highest  approbation.  Hence 
I  wrote  to  Rome  and  told  of  what  it  had  done  here  for  the 
cause  of  our  Faith.  Through  the  kind  offices  of  the  Secretary 
for  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Mgr.  Cerrctti,  I  was 
enabled  to  present  the  case  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  I  have 
received  the  following  letter  from  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State  to  His  Holiness,  Cardinal  Gasparri.  I  ask 
you  to  publish  this  letter.  The  League  is  still  doing  its  work, 
and  I  am  in  hopes  to  see  it  extend  its  work  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  diocese  and  find  its  way  into  every  part  of  our  country. 

Benjamin  J.  Keiley, 
Bishop  of  Savannah. 
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The  Vatican,  Rome,  July  U,  1919. 
To  THE  Right  Rev.  Benjamin  J.  Keiley, 
Bishop  of  Savannah. 

Right  Reverend  Bishop, 

The  Holy  Father  has  received  with  liveliest  pleasure  and  consola- 
tion the  letter  which  you  sent  him  by  Monsignor  Cerretti,  Secretary 
for  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  concerning  the  scope  and 
activities  of  the  Catholic  Laymen's  League  of  Georgia,  which  for  the 
past  three  years,  as  was  well  known  to  the  Holy  See,  has  with  full 
dependence  on  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  undertaken  the  generous 
task  of  defending  the  truth,  and  has  rendered  such  important  service 
to  our  cause. 

Our  Holy  Father  desires  to  take  occasion  of  this  letter  to  express 
his  gratification  and  approval  to  you,  and  this  most  worthy  Associa- 
tion of  Catholic  Laymen,  for  the  splendid  example  given  to  all  of 
great  zeal  in  defending  and  guarding  that  most  precious  of  all  heri- 
tages, our  Holy  Faith ;  and  he  trusts  that  this  letter  may  be  a  yet 
further  encouragement  to  them,  and  a  stimulus  to  others  to  imite,  for 
the  safety  of  the  supreme  interests  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  around 
the  august  Chair  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

That  true  religious  zeal  cannot  exist  without  a  sincere  devotion 
and  entire  submission  to  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  has  been 
once  more  made  evident  by  your  Advent  Pastoral  of  1918,  which  you 
were  good  enough  to  send,  though  it  was  already  known  here. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  Holy  Father,  with  all 
his  heart,  sends  to  you,  to  the  Clergy  of  your  diocese,  and  to  the 
President  and  all  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Laymen's  League  of 
Georgia,  and  to  all  the  faithful,  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  sincere 
and  high  regard. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Peter  Cardinal  Gasparri, 
Secretary  of  State  to  His  Holiness, 


MAEYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTEES.     VII. 

From  Yeungkong,  Kwangtung,  China, 

Jantmry  zg,  ipip. 
We  are  still  together  and  vi^ill  be  until  after  Easter,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  letter  from  the  Bishop;  then  Fr.  Gauthier  goes 
to  take  the  place  of  Fr.  Tallandier  near  Canton ;  and  Fr. 
Tallandier,  the  founder  of  the  Sun-Yi  district,  will  take  Fr. 
Walsh  and  Fr.  Meyer  to  Sun-Yi. 
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Otherwise  life  here  is  a  daily  round  of  Mass,  meals,  and 
classes  in  Chinese,  with  all  of  us  unusually  happy  and  healthy. 
Fr.  Price  takes  a  daily  walk  through  the  town  from  five  to  six 
with  Thomas,  a  semi-orphan  protege  whom  Fr.  Gauthier 
raised  from  infancy.  On  Sundays  the  four  of  us — or  rather 
five — walk  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  country.  The  one 
walk  a  week  seems  to  be  enough,  though  there  is,  of  course,  no 
restriction  on  our  going  out  at  any  time.  So  far,  the  rule  of 
meditation  in  common  and  examen,  etc.,  at  a  fixed  hour  has 
worked  very  well,  though  I  imagine  when  once  we  begin  our 
regular  duties  of  visiting  the  stations  it  will  have  to  be  broken 
into. 

We  all  have  been  delighted  by  the  way  the  men  at  the  Knoll 
and  even  from  Clark's  Green  have  been  swamping  us  with 
letters  lately.  Even  Fr.  Price  so  far  forgets  his  spirit  of 
recollection  as  to  smile  long  and  brightly  when  they  come. 
They  are  a  good  spiritual  tonic  even,  for  they  breathe  the 
Maryknoll  spirit  and  recall  it  to  us. 

The  Chinese  New  Year  gaities  may  delay  this  a  few  days, 
but  it  will  reach  you  surely  in  time  to  wish  you  the  top  o'  the 
morning  on  St  Patrick's  Day,  with  a  prayer  that  God  may 
keep  you  light-hearted  for  your  glorious  work. 


We  are  getting  the  lay  of  the  land  around  our  district,  and 
picking  up  a  lot  of  good  practical  points  on  mission  work  from 
Fr.  Gauthier  as  we  go  along.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  him. 
He  seems  to  know  the  work  from  the  ground  up,  and  he  is  do- 
ing all  he  can  to  help  us.  We  put  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  his  judgment,  as  is  natural  for  tyros  like  ourselves,  but 
particularly  inasmuch  as  among  all  the  priests  of  the  Canton 
mission  he  is  said  to  be  the  one  who  has  most  influence  with  the 
Chinese.  He  certainly  has  got  a  way  of  getting  under  their 
skin.  They  flock  round  him  like  bees,  and  seem  very  much 
pleased  with  everything  he  has  to  say.  I  have  an  idea  that  his 
success  with  them  lies  in  his  politeness  and  patience — which  are 
one  and  the  same  thing  here.  Not  that  he  is  any  Lord  Chester- 
field exactly,  but  he  knows  just  what  the  Chinese  like  and  he 
conducts  himself  accordingly.  The  Presbyterian  doctor  here, 
a  Dr.  Ewers  from  Kentucky,  told  me  the  other  day  that  it  wa^ 
hard  enough  for  the  most  patient  and  polite  man  to  get  really 
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close  to  the  Chinese,  and  that  without  these  two  qualities  in  a 
high  degree  it  was  absolutely  impossible.  He  said  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  way,  that  Fr.  P is  exactly  the  style  of  char- 
acter they  like,  and  that  if  at  his  age  he  gets  any  language  at 
all,  he  ought  to  be  a  wonderful  success  over  here.     Sounds 

like  "  flattening  "  Fr.  P ,  but  if  you  knew  Dr.  Ewers,  you 

would  realize  that  it  is  not. 

Fr.  Gauthier,  in  his  account  of  the  mission,  told  you  some- 
thing about  the  Presbyterian  mission  here,  I  think ;  and  I  know 
he  told  you  the  cardinal  point  of  their  spending  thirty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  at  their  plant  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
hospital,  which  is  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  place,  was  given 
by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jersey  City.  It  is  called 
the  Forman  Memorial  Hospital,  in  honor  of  a  former  pastor 
of  this  Jersey  City  church.  I  wonder  if  any  of  our  parishes 
would  like  to  perpetuate  its  name  in  this  way  in  China?  I 
have  an  idea  that  very  few  of  them  would  fall  all  over  them- 
selves to  do  it  just  now,  but  later  it  would  not  seem  too  much 
to  hope  for.  The  Protestants  here  also  maintain  an  extra 
chapel  on  the  main  business  street  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
This  gives  them  a  chance  at  the  merchants,  etc.  I  don't  know 
how  much  they  accomplish  by  this  effort,  but  it  certainly  puts 
them  in  contact  with  the  business  people,  whom  we  do  not 
touch  at  all.  We  are  in  the  city,  but  just  in  it — in  what  would 
be  called  the  residential  section  of  an  American  town.  Those 
people  who  are  engaged  in  trade  in  the  city  are  the  very  hard- 
est of  all  to  convert ;  many  say  impossible,  though  that  is  pretty 
hard  to  say  about  any  of  God's  creatures.  If  we  find  this 
feasible,  we  might  have  a  lecture  hall  or  something  of  the  sort 
in  the  city,  too.  But  that  would  be  later  on,  when  we  have 
the  situation  sized  up  better. 


Fr.  Gauthier  was  pretty  sick  when  he  got  home  [from  the 
first  mission  trip  described  by  Fr.  Ford]  ;  but  he  has  had 
malaria  so  often  that  he  is  lonesome  without  it.  He  took  a 
lot  of  quinine  and  went  to  bed  for  a  few  days.  I  tried  to  keep 
him  in  bed  longer,  but  he  had  been  doctoring  himself  too  long 
to  take  a  fool's  advice  now;  so  after  two  days  he  stayed  on 
his  feet,  and  I  must  say  that  it  was  good  treatment,  for  he  is 
himself  again  now.     By  the  way,  those  cigars  you  sent  him 
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certainly  grabbed  him  in  the  right  spot.     For  days  he  had 
the  "  smile  that  won't  come  off." 

We  are  all  very  well  and  happy :  and,  what's  more,  actually 
learning  Chinese.  We  all  send  best  regards  to  you  and  all  at 
the  Knoll. 

Your  servant  in  Xt., 

J.  E.  Walsh. 
P.  S.     Congratulations  on  acquiring  the  new  property.     It 
was  a  great  piece  of  news  for  us  all. 


February  i,  igig. 

In  future  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  yourself  writing  about 
world  events,  as  we  get  the  Hongkong  and  Canton  papers. 
The  former  gives  us  cablegrams  and  pro-English  editorials, 
which  we  can  discount ;  and  the  latter  gives  us  some  American 
items  and  strong  schoolboy  essays  on  the  ability  of  Southern 
China  to  rule  the  world,  or  at  least  all  China,  without  graft 
or  military  despotism.  I  have  studied  the  papers  these  last  two 
months  and  the  only  conclusion  I  can  arrivfe  at  is  that  the  South 
doesn't  agree  with  the  North,  on  general  principles.  Neither 
side  states  particular  grievances  very  clearly,  but,  to  believe 
them,  they  both  want  democracy  and  the  destruction  of  Pfrussian 
tendencies  discernible  in  the  other  party.  The  only  concrete 
item  in  their  wrangle  is  the  vehement  protest  that  Customs 
money  must  not  be  given  to  the  opposite  party.  It  amounts  to 
seven  or  eight  million  dollars  and  is  collected  by  foreigners  in 
the  open  ports. 

It  looks  as  if  Wilson  should  step  in  and  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  rule  China  till  it  is  on  its  feet.  The  petty  bandits 
at  present  know  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  Government  soldiery  is  weak  and  unpaid  and 
friendly,  and  moreover  in  the  event  of  further  trouble  the 

bandits  will  be  good  allies.      Fr.  remarked  to  me,  and 

others  confirmed  it,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  such  thing  as  civic 
pride  or  national  sentiment  in  the  Chinese;  they  have  traveled 
so  little  and  the  masses  are  so  illiterate  that  affairs  outside  their 
immediate  surroundings  have  no  appeal  to  them.  The  poli- 
ticians have  taken  advantage  of  this  to  run  elections  as  they 
choose  and  appoint  favorites  everywhere. 
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The  Canton  paper  said  that  the  last  election  in  Canton 
passed  without  anyone  knowing  it  was  on,  and  in  the  two 
booths  erected  in  the  city  (for  over  a  million  voters)  there 
were  a  few  dozen  votes  cast!  The  people  are  so  peaceable 
that  they  are  not  roused  by  anything  that  doesn't  touch  their 
daily  rice.  Whenever  the  local  bandits — often  men  in  the 
village  itself — plunder  a  village,  instead  of  organizing  an 
armed  force  to  repel  them,  the  rich  men  move  their  valuables 
to  the  city  and  leave  the  poor  to  take  their  chances  with  the 
looters.  A  half  dozen  guns  in  a  village  would  be  sufficient  to 
scare  all  outsiders ;  and  a  house-to-house  visit  would  chase  out 
all  the  interns. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  knowing  who  is  a  bandit;  the  rub 
comes  when  a  family  must  admit  that  their  boy  is  one,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family  or  of  the  whole  clan  (often  a 
large  part  of  the  village)  will  shield  the  lawless  member.  I 
know  of  one  missioner  who  taught  his  farmers  to  mount  guard 
over  the  village  in  the  evenings  and  has  had  no  trouble  since. 


At  5  : 30  Fr.  Meyer  gets  up  to  shave  and  the  roar  of  rushing 
waters  disturbs  my  conscience,  as  it  means  I  am  oversleeping. 
So  I  turn  over  and  wake  Fr.  Walsh  by  shouting.  His  healthy 
conscience  lets  him  enjoy  a  sleep  too,  but  from  a  different 
motive,  as  he  never  hears  the  alarm,  while  mine  is  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  argue  with  the  place  where  the  pillow  ought  to  be. 
Then  a  look  at  some  soapy  water  and  a  moment's  setting-up 
exercise  with  the  toothbrush  makes  me  think  I  am  an  Adonis. 
As  it's  too  dark  to  look  in  the  glass,  I  carry  that  impression 
with  me  all  day  till  some  one  remarks  my  stubby  beard.  Our 
beds  are  long  boards;  in  fact,  they  can  be  and  are  used  for 
doors,  two  doors  making  a  bed.  (There  are  no  knobs  on  Chinese 
doors  to  rub  against  our  hip-bone. )  The  doors  are  laid  on  two 
wooden  horses,  and  are  so  high  and  wide  that  you  can  com- 
fortably sit  or  stand  on  them  and  dress,  thereby  pandering  to 
sensuality,  for  the  stone  floor  is  cold. 

I  take  my  time  in  dressing,  for  I'm  prayer  reader,  and  they 
can't  start  without  me.  We  say  our  prayers  in  the  chapel  to 
the  admiration  of  the  thirty  or  more  who  are  waiting  for 
Mass  to  begin. 
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Fr.  Meyer  and  I  say  our  Mass  in  a  kind  of  side-chapel  that 
is  used  as  a  meeting- room  for  the  Christians.  Our  altar  is 
another  door-bed-board  on  higher  props  and  the  brick  wall  is 
our  only  ornament.  Some  days  it  is  a  distraction,  but  I  am 
getting  used  to  it  now,  and  there  I  pray  for  you  all.       My 

memento  for  the  living  is  becoming  almost  as  long  as  Fr. 's, 

while  the  altar-boy  kneels  resignedly  on  the  stone  floor  and 
probably  wonders  at  my  ecstacy. 

Breakfast  at  8:15  is  followed  by  a  meeting  to  discuss  ex- 
penses and  plans  for  the  day.  Study  till  10:15,  while  Frs. 
Walsh  and  Meyer  chant  their  Chinese  lessons  to  the  delight 
of  curious  men  and  women  who  listen  in  the  corridor.  (The 
Chinese  must  think  it  a  mark  of  appreciation — and  it  is  in  a 
way — to  observe  one  all  day). 

Dinner  at  12:00,  and  French  is  the  language,  in  honor 
(and  consideration)  of  Fr.  Gauthier,  which  rule,  of  course, 
like  all  rules,  is  made  but  to  be  broken,  for  it  is  superhuman 
to  expect  a  man  to  carry  on  a  heated  conversation  as  to  pros- 
pective groups  of  future  missioners  from  MaryknoU,  while  his 
wrath  hangs  fire  to  think  of  a  strong  enough  word  in  French 
to  down  his  opponent.  Besides,  Fr.  Gauthier  insists  on  answer- 
ing in  English. 

Recreation  till  two,  during  which  we  rush  for  our  typewriters 
to  pen  some  letters.  Classes  as  in  the  morning,  till  5  :oo.  A 
walk  through  the  village  for  Fr.  Price,  some  Chinese  diction- 
ary *^  goats  ",  that  worried  Fr.  Walsh  all  day,  some  mending 
of  leaks  for  Fr.  Meyer,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  can't  say  what 
I  do  mostly!  I  pay  bills,  rearrange  the  chapel  to  suit  my 
tastes  and  rubrics,  after  some  devout  women  of  the  commun- 
ity have  disarranged  it  to  suit  their  tastes  without  rubrics;  or 
I  mail  some  orders  laid  on  my  unwilling  shoulders  by  the 
brethren,  or  simply  day-dream  or  plan  articles  I  never  write, 
or  read  a  few  chapters  of  the  three  books  we  have  here :  San 
Celestino,  Pickwick  Papers^  and  Fr.  Faber's  All  for  Jesus.  We 
made  a  mistake  in  not  bringing  over  a  library,  but  it  may  be  just 
as  well,  at  least  for  the  present,  for  the  temptation  to  read  is 
often  too  strong  for  me. 

Night  prayers  at  6:45,  and  supper.  We  have  adopted  the 
universal  practice  here  of  night  prayers  before  supper,  as  it 
leaves  a  man  free  afterward.     Night  falls  very  quickly  here, 
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with  little  or  no  twilight,  and  bed  is  the  only  warm  spot  on  the 
ranch  during  the  cool  winter  months,  and  the  only  dry  place 
now  since  the  rainy  season  has  begun.  Of  course  that  is  an 
exaggeration,  but  it  is  like  living  in  a  cellar  in  dear  old 
Brooklyn  or  any  other  place  that  is  full  of  swamps.  I  have 
formed  the  habit  of  bringing  my  clothes  to  bed  with  me  to  keep 
them  warm  and  dry  for  the  morning;  it  was  a  little  discon- 
certing to  dress  in  damp  underclothes  in  the  cool  morning. 
The  boy  rings  "  Lights  out"  at  9:30,  but  we  don't  hear  him, 
at  least  the  others  don't.  Night  time  is  my  best  time  for  think- 
ing and  if  I  get  on  a  strain  I  keep  it  up  for  a  half  hour  or  so 

in  bed.     I  hear  Fr.  P in  the  room  above  us  pacing  the 

floor  with  his  Rosary  sometimes  tell  eleven,  then  I  count  his 
shoes  as  he  kicks  them  off,  and  his  bed  creaks  and  almost  im- 
mediately the  snores  begin,  and  I  envy  him  his  peaceful  con- 
science. I  suppose  if  I  were  to  imitate  him  and  pace  the  floor 
with  my  rosary,  I  could  kick  my  shoes  off  as  heartily  and  tumble 
into  bed  satisfied  with  everything.     The  great  mistake  I  make 

is  that  I  am  satisfied  with  everything  anyway  and  Fr.  P 

does  enough  praying  to  make  up  for  my  neglect;  besides, 
naturally  speaking,  he  ought  to  get  to  Heaven  before  I  do  and 
he  will  pull  me  in. 

It  might  change  your  ideas  of  China,  if  I  tell  you  you  have 
incentives  to  earnest  prayer  here  that  you  don't  get  at  home. 
At  least,  in  my  own  case,  I  pictured  the  missioners  as  so  sur- 
rounded with  paganism  that  it  gnawed  their  souls,  so  to  speak, 
and  benumbed  them;  while  in  fact  it  is  the  contrary.  The 
fervor  of  the  Christians,  the  feeling  that  God  is  being  praised 
here  even  by  the  few,  and  that  you  are  instrumental  in  giving 
Him  the  greatest  praise  possible  anywhere  by  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice here  in  the  midst  of  a  people  He  ardently  loves,  super- 
naturalizes  simple  actions.  Then,  so  far,  our  life  here  has  been 
purely  priestly,  meeting  people  only  for  sacramental  purposes 
without  any  of  the  merely  social  distractions  that  a  priest  at 
home  has  to  go  through  daily. 

Peace  does  mean  a  lot  for  the  missions.  Here  things  were 
paralyzed  by  the  withdrawal  of  priests,  and  those  on  the  job 
were  keen  about  news  from  their  home-towns  that  were  being 
ruined  by  battle.  Four  years  of  it  made  some  of  them  old  men 
before  their  time  and  their  joy  now  is  delightful  to  see;  they 
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actually  sing  and  prattle  about  it  and  welcome  their  confreres 
who  happened  to  be  born  in  Alsace  as  newly  restored  brothers. 
I've  seen  a  half  dozen  of  them  hugging  one  another,  forming 
a  circle,  singing  the  Marseillaise,  and  wiping  their  eyes  when 
it  was  finished. 

F.  X.  Ford. 


MOBAL  ASPECT  OP  THE  "  MISSA  PEG  POPULO ". 

St.  Paul  writes :  "  Every  high  priest  taken  from  among  men 
is  ordained  for  men  in  the  things  that  appertain  to  God,  that  he 
may  offer  gifts  and  sacrifice  for  sins  .  .  .  and  therefore  he 
must  (o^£tX«)  .  .  offer  (sacrifice)  lor  the  people."^  The 
Council  of  Trent  applies  this  injunction  to  the  pastors  of  the 
New  Law,  declaring  that  it  is  enjoined  upon  them  by  divine 
precept  to  offer  sacrifice  for  the  souls  committed  to  them." 
The  new  Code  places  this  obligation  upon  residential  bishops, 
abbots  or  praelati  nullius^  vicars  and  prefects  apostolic,  vicars 
capitular,  apostolic  administrators,  parish  priests  and  quasi- 
parish  priests,  parochial  vicars,  both  perpetual  (those  having 
actual  care  of  parishes  constituting  a  moral  body,  such  as 
cathedral  er  collegiate  chapters)  and  temporary,  such  as  ad- 
ministrators by  canon  law  of  a  vacated  parish,  or  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Ordinary  (or  the  pastor),  as  in  the  case  of  a  sub- 
stitute with  pastoral  responsibility. 

The  official  commentary  of  the  new  Code,^  following  the 
Council  of  Trent,  makes  the  following  distinction  as  to  the 
origin  and  force  of  this  divine  precept.  Bishops  are  bound 
by  the  divine  law  absolutely,  whilst  non-episcopal  pastors  are 
bound  in  so  far  as  the  Church  has  committed  to  them  the 
care  of  souls.  It  belongs  to  the  Church  to  regulate,  or  if  need 
be  even  to  dispense  (*'  moderare  vel  auferre")  from,  the  ap- 
plication of  this  precept  to  those  whom  she  ordains  and  com- 
missions to  the  duty  of  caring  for  souls,  which  includes  the 
obligation  of  applying  the  Missa  pro  populo.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  she  does  so  in  the  case  of  quasi-pastors,  who  are  held  to 
the  obligation  only  on  specified  solemn  feasts.     For  the  further 

1  Hebrews  5  :  i. 

2  Sess.  XXIII  de  Reform.,  cap.  I. 

■^  Acta  A  post.  Sedis,  February,  1919. 
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dispensation  "  in  singulis  casibus  "  she  demands  recourse  to 
her  chief  tribunal.  The  obligation  of  the  Missa  pro  populo 
rests  therefore  entirely  in  the  pastoral  office  and  not  in  the 
benefice  or  revenues ;  nor  does  it  depend  upon  the  removability 
or  irremovability  of  the  pastor,  nor  on  the  stability  of  his  in- 
come. In  other  words,  it  is  a  part  of  the  pastoral  office  by 
divine  precept,  which  is  regulated,  as  far  as  the  number  of 
Masses  and  the  circumstances  of  person,  time  and  place  are  con- 
cerned, by  ecclesiastical  law. 

Although  there  was  diversity  of  opinion  formerly,*  there  is 
no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  reality  of  this  obligation,  which 
is  moreover  a  personal,  a  temporal  (in  the  sense  of  being  fixed 
on  certain  days),  and,  so  far  as  the  non-episcopal  pastor  is 
concerned,  a  local  obligation.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  prac- 
tically all  modern  theologians,^  and  it  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
Canon  339  of  the  new  Code,  which  provides  that  all  Masses 
temporarily  impeded  or  omitted  are  to  be  said  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  pastor  unable  to  apply  the  Mass  in  person,  owing 
to  illness  or  other  legitimate  causes,  shall  do  so  through  a  sub- 
stitute; and  only  when  this  is  impossible  may  he  transfer  the 
application  to  another  day.®  If  then  a  pastor  finds  himself 
unable  to  apply  (not  merely  to  celebrate)  the  Mass  for  his  peo- 
ple, he  is  obliged  ex  justitia  to  have  another  priest  say  it  for 
him,  which  implies  that,  if  need  be,  he  must  offer  a  priest  the 
usual  stipend,  for  supplying  that  duty  for  him."^ 

The  fact  of  the  obligation  in  law  being  established,  we  may 
inquire  into  the  gravity  of  the  obligation.  The  binding  force  of 
a  law  is  determined  in  various  ways.  We  may  know  it  from 
the  expressed  intention  of  the  legislator,  from  the  common 
interpretation  of  the  words  by  canonists  and  theologians,  that 
is  the  text  and  context  of  the  law,  or  from  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  the  law  under  given  circumstances,  or  from  a  comparison 
with  kindred  legislation  in  parallel  cases,  as  also  from  the 
gravity  of  the  penalties  inflicted  for  a  violation  of  the  law.     All 

*  Cf.  Ballerini,  Op.  Moral,  II,  591, 

5  Cf.  Genicot,  Theol.  Mor.,  II,  227;  D'Annibale,  III,  n.  169;  Berardi,  De 
Parocho,  nn.  97  ff, 

^  Can.  339,  n.  4  and  6. 

■^  Cf.  St.  Alphonsus,  VI,  326 ;  Goepfert,  III,  87 ;  Lehmkuhl,  II,  196 ;  S.  R.  C, 
July,  1848 ;  S.  C.  C,  24  August,  1867. 
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these  indications  combine  to  designate  the  pastoral  duty  of  the 
Missa  pro  populo  as  a  grave  one.  Theologians  seem  to  agree 
at  least  that  the  real  obligation  of  the  Missa  pro  populo  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  personal,  local  and  temporal  obligation  referred 
to  above,  is  a  grave  one.^  Their  conclusion  is  based  chiefly  upon 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  pastoral  office,  in  which  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Mass  constitutes  the  great  central  means  for 
promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  flock.  All  other  means 
of  grace  are,  as  it  were,  grouped  around  and  flow  from  the  un- 
bloody off'ering  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary.  Theologians  place 
the  obligation  of  the  Missa  pro  populo  in  the  same  category  of  a 
duty  of  justice  as  that  which  results  from  the  acceptance  of  a 
stipend.  Numerous  decrees  and  decisions  of  the  Church  con- 
firm this  aspect  of  the  Missa  pro  populo.  The  fact  moreover 
that  the  law  admits  of  no  excuse  whatever  which  altogether 
disj>enses  a  pastor  from  the  obligation,  but  only  permits  him 
to  defer  it,  indicates  the  gravity  of  the  obligation. 

But  whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  pastor  in  the  sense 
defined  by  the  legislator  is  bound  "  sub  gravi  "  to  apply  the 
Missa  pro  populo y  the  attendant  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
and  person  are  not  so  strictly  defined.  The  wording  of  the 
law  indicates  that  only  a  just,  but  not  necessarily  a  grave, 
reason  is  required  to  permit  the  Ordinary  to  allow  a  pastor  to 
defer  the  time  of  the  obligation  (Can.  466,  n.  3).  The  fact 
that  explicit  permission  is  required  from  the  superior  to  defer 
the  obligation  for  a  time  indicates  that  a  pastor  is  not  at  liberty 
to  exercise  his  own  discretion  in  the  matter,  all  the  more  since 
the  prescribed  days  for  the  Missa  pro  populo  are  those  on  which 
the  faithful  regularly  assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Similarly 
a  legitimate  hindrance  excuses  from  the  personal  obligation, 
although  in  this  case  the  observance  of  the  stated  time  is  in- 
sisted on,  if  possible.  **  Si  episcopus  (vel  parochus  etc.)  ab 
ejus  celebratione  legitime  impediatur,  statis  diebus  applicet  f>er 
alium;  si  neque  id  praestari  possit,  quamprimum  vel  per  se 
vel  per  alium  applicet  alia  die  "  (Can.  339,  n.  4).  As  regards 
the  place  in  which  the  obligation  is  to  be  fulfilled,  the  law  is 
even  less  insistent  (Can.  466,  n.  4).  A  pastor  who  is  legiti- 
mately absent  from  his  parish  church  may  fulfill  the  obliga- 

8  St.  Alphonsus,  VI,  315,  317;  Lehmkuhl,  II,  196;  Genicot,  II,  227. 
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tion  either  in  the  place  where  he  happens  to  be  or  through  an- 
other priest  in  the  parish  (Can.  466,  n.  5). 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the  duty  of  the  Missa 
pro  populo  viewed  in  itself  binds  under  grave  sin;  whilst  as 
regards  the  restrictions  of  person,  time,  and  place  the  obligation 
binds  only  "  sub  levi  *\  unless  the  neglect  implies  contempt  of 
the  law,  or  the  omission  be  frequent  or  habitual,  or  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  obligation  be  unduly  delayed.^ 


THE  NEW  OODE  AND  DAILY  MEDITATION  FOB  THE  OLEBQY. 

Qu.  At  the  clerical  retreat  the  statement  was  made  by  one  in  a 
responsible  position  that  the  Code  imposes  upon  priests  the  obliga- 
tion of  daily  meditation,  which  would  henceforth  be  binding  on  them 
by  ecclesiastical  ordinance,  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
recitation  of  the  Breviary.    Is  this  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  law? 

Resp.  The  Code  treats  of  the  obligations  of  ecclesiastics  in 
the  second  book,  "  De  Personis  "  (title  III).  Canon  125,  which 
deals  with  the  exercises  pertaining  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
clergy,  reads  as  follows : 

Curent  locorum  Ordinarii : 

r.  Ut  clerici  omnes  poenitentiae  Sacramento  frequenter  conscien- 
tiae  maculas  eluant ; 

2°.  Ut  iidem  quotidie  orationi  mentali  per  aliquot  tempus  incimi- 
bant,  Sanctissimxun  Sacramentimi  visitent,  Deiparam  Virginem  mari- 
ano  rosario  colant,  conscientiam  discutiant. 

As  can  be  seen  from  its  wording,  this  Canon  concerns  di- 
rectly the  Ordinary,  and  only  indirectly  the  clergy.  Ordin- 
aries are  commanded,  not  simply  advised  or  exhorted,  to  take 
care  that  clerics  under  their  charge  be  faithful  to  certain  exer- 
cises of  piety,  among  which  is  meditation. 

To  this  duty  of  the  Ordinary  to  insist  on  the  practice  of 
mental  prayer  must  correspond  some  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  but  it  is  an  indirect  one,  rather  of  divine  than 
of  ecclesiastical  origin,  not  to  be  likened  to  the  obligation  of 
reciting  the  Breviary. 

The  law  on  the  Divine  Office  is  the  subject  of  a  distinct  Canon 
and  is  formulated  in  a  quite  different  manner :   "  Clerici   in 

*  St.  Alphonsus  considers  two  months  a  grave  matter.     Cf.  VI,  317. 
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Majoribus  Ordinibus  constituti  tenentur  obligatione  quotidie 
horas  canonicas  recitandi  "   (Can.  135). 

Here  the  burden  is  laid  by  the  Church  explicitly  and  directly 
on  the  clerics  themselves.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  difference  of 
form,  as  may  be  shown  also  by  comparison  with  other  Canons. 

Thus,  Canon  1367  ordains  that  bishops  are  to  take  care  (the 
formula  is  the  same  as  in  Can.  125:  curent  Episcopi),  that 
seminarians  go  to  Mass  every  day,  to  Confession  at  least  once 
a  week,  attend  High  Mass  and  Vespers  every  Sunday  and  feast 
day,  serve  at  the  altar  and  practise  ceremonies.  It  will  not 
be  concluded  that  these  are  so  many  obligations  of  conscience 
imposed  on  ecclesiastical  students  by  Canon  Law. 

All  priests  are  bound,  it  is  declared  in  Canon  805,  to  cele- 
brate the  Holy  Sacrifice  several  times  a  year,  and  the  bishop 
ought  to  take  care  that  they  say  Mass  at  least  on  all  Sundays 
and  holidays  of  obligation. 

The  distinction  is  w^ry  clearly  made  here  between  what  is  of 
strict  precept  and  what  remains  in  itself  of  counsel,  but  should 
not  be  neglected  by  priests  and  must  be  urged  upon  them  by 
their  superiors  because  more  is  demanded  of  them  than  mere 
avoidance  of  sin. 

In  like  manner,  after  proclaiming  the  obligation  laid  on 
clerics  to  excel  laymen  by  sanctity  of  life  and  to  be  to  them 
models  of  virtue,  the  legislator  directs  their  Ordinary  to  see 
that  they  take  the  means  (one  of  which  is  meditation)  necessary 
to  attain  that  perfection  to  which  they  are  bound  by  their 
vocation.  He  thus  emphasizes  the  close  connexion  which  exists 
between  fidelity  to  vocation  and  fidelity  to  mental  prayer  and 
other  spiritual  exercises.  The  necessity-  of  these  exercises,  as 
a  means  to  an  end,  is  officially  recognized  and  the  teaching  of 
spiritual  writers  on  the  subject  receives  the  sanction  of  the 
law ;  but  no  really  new  obligation  is  introduced.  It  is  the  same 
as  had  been  affirmed  and  interpreted  with  particular  authority 
and  vigor  by  Pope  Pius  X  in  his  Exhortation  to  the  Catholic 
Clergy,  a  brief  extract  from  which  may  serve  as  a  fitting  con- 
clusion to  these  remarks :  **  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  a 
certain  time  should  be  allotted  every  day  for  meditation  on 
the  things  of  eternit}'.  No  priest  can  omit  this  without  being 
guilty  of  serious  negligence  and  without  detriment  to  his  soul. 
.   .  .   Meditation  purifies  the  mind,  governs  the  affections,  di- 
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rects  the  acts,  corrects  the  excesses,  regulates  the  conduct,  brings 
purity  and  order  into  life.  .  .  .  This  summary  of  the  advant- 
ages of  meditation  teaches  and  admonishes  us  not  only  how 
salutary  it  is  in  ever>'  way,  but  how  ver\'  necessary." 

THE  WEST  POIHT  OATHOLIO  OHAPEL. 

Few  of  those  who  visit  the  little  Gothic  Chapel  at  the 
Military-  Post,  West  Point,  New  York,  know  fully  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  struggle  which  made  it  a  picturesque  reality. 
It  is  nestled  in  the  side  of  a  hill  that  looks  north  to  the  most 
graceful  bend  of  the  river  Hudson.  The  building  has  an 
air  of  distinction  about  it  which  makes  us  forget  the  some- 
what humiliating  position  of  Catholic  officers,  cadets,  and 
soldiers  who  lived  at  West  Point  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Since  the  brave  personages  who  fought  for  it  and  those  who 
were  most  concerned  are  now  dead,  the  writer,  knowing  as 
he  does  its  secret  and  strange  history,  is  loath  to  let  it  go 
unrecorded. 

In  the  summer  of  1896,  the  Catholic  officers,  cadets,  soldiers, 
and  others  of  the  same  faith  residing  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  manifested  a  desire  to  have  a  suitable  place 
in  which  to  worship  God  according  to  their  conscience.  At 
that  time  the  entire  Catholic  population  of  West  Point  num- 
bered about  five  hundred,  a  good  third  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  post.  It  was  made  up  of  officers  with  their  wives  and 
children,  cadets,  married  soldiers  and  their  families,  un- 
married soldiers  and  the  employees  of  the  post.  They  made 
a  congregation  respectable  in  numbers  and  character.  Their 
spiritual  welfare  was  looked  after  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mon- 
signor  Cornelius  G.  O'Keeff'e,  the  rector  of  the  neighboring 
parish  of  Highland  Falls,  where  an  assistant  priest  was  main- 
tained for  the  ser\'ices  of  the  Catholics  at  West  Point.  Dur- 
ing the  iorty  years  that  the  wants  of  the  Catholic  members 
of  the  United  States  army  stationed  at  West  Point  had  been 
attended  to  by  Catholic  priests,  the  Government  had  never 
given  any  remuneration — nor  had  the  priests  sought  it — for 
looking  after  the  Catholic  soldiers. 

,  Nearly  a  half  million  dollars  has  been  spent  to  build  a  post 
chaf>el  at  West  Point  in  which  are  held  only  Protestant  ser- 
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vices.  It  is  a  fine  structure  seated  on  a  high  hill,  modelled 
after  the  once  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Durham,  England;  and 
as  early  as  1896  there  was  a  handsome  and  substantial 
stone  chapel  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  rich  and  grassy 
plain. 

In  this  chapel,  erected  and  maintained  by  the  Government, 
officiated  the  post  chaplain,  who  had  a  commodious  residence 
and  received  a  handsome  salary.  The  post  chaplain  is  and 
always  has  been  a  Protestant,  and  Protestants  have  always 
had  the  exclusive  use  of  the  post  chapel.  Meanwhile  Cath- 
olics had  modestly  contented  themselves  with  demanding  per- 
mission to  erect  at  their  own  cost  and  without  any  expense 
to  the  Government  a  suitable  place  of  worship  for  the  Catholic 
officers,  cadets,  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  Army.  The 
permission  was  granted,  with  a  building  in  a  hollow,  to  the 
north  side  of  the  West  Point  parade  ground,  where  the  soldiers 
had  their  barracks,  gas-houses,  coal-sheds,  stables,  and  other 
less  sightly  utilities  of  the  military  garrison.  It  was  a  wooden 
structure  of  one  story,  looking  like  a  country  school-house  of 
the  poorer  sort  or  a  cheap  meeting-house  in  some  rough  suburb 
or  frontier  town.  It  was  rickety  and  mean  in  appearance, 
with  the  main  entrance  in  the  rear,  and  altogether  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  large  Catholic  congregation  of  the  post. 
The  want  of  space  made  it  necessary  to  have  two  morning 
services  every  Sunday,  which  fact  added  to  the  expense  of  main- 
taining two  priests  at  the  mission  attached  to  Highland  Falls. 
Had  the  Catholics  at  West  Point  a  chapel  large  enough  to 
hold  all  of  them  at  one  service,  one  priest  would  have 
sufficed  for  both  places.  Another  serious  objection  to  the 
building  was  that  it  was  outside  cadet  limits.  Hence  it  was 
necessary  that  the  military  authorities  of  the  post  should  give 
special  permission  to  the  cadets  to  attend  Mass  in  this  building. 

They  were  marched  to  service  and  back  again  without  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  their  own 
clergymen.  For  several  generations  the  numerous  Catholics 
of  West  Point,  the  distinguished  officers,  the  capable  cadets, 
and  the  soldiers  engaged  in  their  country's  service,  had  wor- 
shipped under  these  disadvantages  without  prospect  of  amelior- 
ation. Finally  they  determined  to  ask  leave  to  erect  at  their 
own  expense  a  chapel  of  convenient  size  and  suitable  character. 
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SO  located  that  it  would  be  within  easy  reach  of  all  classes  of 
Catholics  residing  on  the  post.  On  8  August,  1896,  the  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  C.  G.  O'Keeffe,  rector  of  Highland  Falls,  made 
application  in  the  required  form  to  Colonel  Ernst,  the  super- 
intendent of  West  Point,  for  permission  to  build  a  church  on 
a  site  to  the  north  of  the  parade  ground.  Mgr.  O'Keeffe  de- 
clared his  willingness  to  have  the  building  conform  in  style 
and  material  to  the  other  buildings  of  the  post.  Colonel  Ernst 
received  most  favorably  the  application,  and  it  was  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lamont,  with  this  indorse- 
ment from  the  Superintendent: 

Headquarters  United  States  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  August  8th,  1896, 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General,  United  States 

Army. 

The  writer  is  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  resides  in  the  village 
adjoining  West  Point.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character 
and  accomplishment,  and  has  for  many  years  been  rendering  valuable 
service  to  the  Government  in  holding  religious  services  here,  without 
compensation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who  reside 
here.  The  building  in  which  these  services  have  been  held  is  un- 
attractive in  appearance  and  surroundings,  and  for  officers  and 
cadets  it  is  inconveniently  located-  It  is  also  used  as  a  chapel  for 
enlisted  men  and  their  families  who  are  Protestants.  The  number  of 
these  is  not  great,  but  that  use  of  the  building  makes  it  necessary  to 
provide  a  temporary  screen  for  the  Roman  Catholic  altar.  It  will 
be  a  decided  encouragement  to  the  religious  development  of  an  im- 
portant and  worthy  part  of  the  command  if  a  separate  building  be 
provided  for  the  Roman  Catholics. 

I  recommend  the  acceptance  of  Father  O'Keeffe's  offer  to  build 
the  chapel  upon  a  design  to  be  approved  by  me,  the  building  after  its 
completion  to  be  the  sole  property  of  the  United  States. 

O.  H.  Ernst, 
Colonel  of  Engineers,  Superintendent. 

In  a  further  communication  to  the  War  Department  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  wrote: 

The  Government  has  for  many  years  provided  a  place  of  worship 
for  Roman  Catholics  at  this  place,  and  the  services  of  that  church 
have  been  held  regularly,  the  members  who  reside  here  numbering 
about  five  hundred,  including  officers,  cadets,  enlisted  men  and  their 
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families,  and  domestics.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  authorities  here  to 
encourage  the  religious  development  of  all  parts  of  the  command. 
The  erection  of  a  separate  chapel  for  the  Roman  Catholics  will  be  a 
distinct  advance  in  this  direction. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Lamont,  submitted  Monsignor 
O'Keeffe's  application  to  General  Lieber,  the  Judge  Advocate- 
General  of  the  United  States  army,  the  highest  legal  author- 
ity of  the  War  Department,  for  his  decision.  The  Judge 
Advocate- General  found  that  no  law  existed  by  which  the 
chapel  could  be  handed  over  to  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  use  in  perf>etuity  of  Catholics  residing  at  West  Point 
In  place  of  this.  General  Lieber  recommended  the  granting  of 
a  revocable  license  to  build  the  chapel.  Colonel  Ernst  in- 
formed Monsignor  O'Keeffe  officially  of  this  decision  in  the 
following  letter : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  indorse- 
ments showing  the  action  of  the  War  Department  upon  your  applica- 
tion of  the  8th  ultimo,  for  authority  to  erect  here  a  chapel  for  the  use 
of  members  of  your  church  residing  at  West  Point.  The  Department 
consents  to  grant  you  a  revocable  license  to  erect  the  building.  This 
leaves  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  the  complete  control  of  the 
building  and  of  the  persons  who  use  it,  which  of  course  is  essential. 
At  the  same  time  it  gives  you  the  exclusive  use  of  the  building  while 
the  license  lasts.  Such  a  license  would  not  be  revoked  without  cause. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  the  cause  will  not  occur.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
think  that  the  terms  offered  by  the  War  Department  are  more  favor- 
able to  you  than  those  which  you  offer,  and  which  I  recommended, 
which  were  that  the  title  of  the  building  should  rest  wholly  in  the 
United  States.  But  as  they  are  different  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
inform  me  if  they  are  accepted  by  you. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
O.  H.  Ernst, 
Colonel  of  Engineers,  Superintendent. 

As  Monsignor  O'Keeife  had  been  prepared  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  surrender  to  the  Government  all  title  to  the  chapel 
which  he  proposed  to  erect,  so  now  he  was  also  willing  to  build 
upon  a  revocable  license.  The  War  Department  was  informed 
of  his  readiness  to  build  under  the  new  conditions. 

Meantime  bigots  all  over  the  country  were  busy  in  com- 
posing protests  for  the  War  Department  against  so  simple 
an  act  of  religion  and  justice  as  the  permission  to  build  the 
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chapel.  Be  it  remembered  that  these  protests  were  not  hurled 
against  the  introduction  of  Catholic  services  at  West  Point 
— for  Catholic  services  had  been  regularly  held  at  West 
Point  for  generations;  nor  were  the  protests  directed  against 
the  granting  of  money  or  land  to  the  Catholic  Church,  be- 
cause no  money  was  asked  for,  and  the  land  on  which  the 
proposed  chapel  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  United  States 
army  was  to  be  built  still  remained  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  And  in  its  license  to  build,  the  Government  reserved 
to  itself  the  right  to  have  the  building  removed  whenever  such 
removal  became  necessary  or  desirable.  The  protesters  had 
not  such  pretext.  Their  action  was  the  outcome  of  blind 
bigotry,  which  would  deny  to  the  Catholic  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  a  respectable  and  suitable 
place  of  worship  at  the  Military  Academy,  which  would  have 
the  Catholic  soldiers,  cadets,  and  officers  still  continue  to  wor- 
ship in  the  wretched  building  among  the  stables  and  outhouses, 
that  they  might  be  made  to  feel  how  meanly  regarded  is  the 
religion  which  they  profess  by  the  Government  which  they 
serve. 

In  reference  to  these  protests  Secretary  of  War  Lamont 
wrote  on  3  February,  1897,  to  the  Hon.  John  A.  T.  Hull, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives : 

Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  ultimo  respecting  a  pend- 
ing application  for  a  permit  to  erect  a  Catholic  chapel  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y.,  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  several  memo- 
randa and  statements  herewith,  wherein  will  be  found  answers  to 
your  several  inquiries.  A  number  of  communications  have  been  re- 
ceived protesting  against  the  grant  of  the  permit  requested.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  no  perceptible  harm  has  resulted  from  similar 
permission  heretofore  given,  and  convinced  that  those  of  Catholic 
faith  at  this  post — one-third  of  its  population — are  entitled  to  the 
convenience  of  worship  which  they  cannot  otherwise  obtain,  it  has 
been  my  judgment  that  the  protests  are  unreasonable  and  untenable. 
Under  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Department,  that  the 
right  to  issue  such  a  revocable  and  prudently  guarded  license  is 
authorized,  I  am  disposed  to  approve  the  application,  with  certain 
restrictions,  unless  Congress  shall  order  to  the  contrary. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

Daniel  S.  Lamont, 
Secretary  of  War, 
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From  the  memoranda  submitted  by  Mr.  Lamont  to  Mr. 
Hull,  it  was  made  evident  that  revocable  licenses  to  erect  every 
conceivable  kind  of  building,  including  churches,  on  military 
posts,  can  be  and  had  been  granted  by  the  War  Department. 
Having  passed  his  judgment  on  the  protests  made  against  the 
application  of  the  Catholics  of  West  Point  to  build  their  chapel, 
protests  regarded  by  him  as  "  unreasonable  and  untenable  ", 
Secretary  Lamont  granted  on  3  March,  1897,  ^  revocable 
license  to  the  Most  Reverend  M.  A.  Corrigan,  Archbishop  of 
New  York,  to  build  a  chapel  on  the  site  asked  for  by  Mon- 
signor  O'Keeffe  and  agreed  to  by  the  West  Point  authorities. 

The  entire  process  of  securing  permission  had  been  gone 
through  so  carefully  and  prudently  that  seven  months  elapsed 
from  the  filing  of  the  application  to  the  affirmative  reply  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  The  highest  legal  authorities  of  the 
War  Department  agreed  that  the  granting  of  a  revocable  license 
to  build  the  church  was  perfectly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department.  The  conditions  attached  were  of  a  kind  to 
secure  the  West  Point  authorities  from  annoyance,  and  to 
guarantee  the  building  of  a  suitable  chapel  for  the  Catholics 
of  the  post.  The  designs  were  to  be  of  the  superintendent's 
selection,  and  the  whole  sum  required  for  the  building  was 
to  be  in  the  treasury  before  the  work  was  begun.  Secretary 
of  War  Alger,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Lamont  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, when  President  McKinley  came  into  office,  found  no 
difficulty  in  reaffirming  and  renewing  the  action  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  cheerfully  approved  the  granting  of  the  revocable 
license,  and  assured  Monsignor  O'Keeffe  that  he  might  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  at  once.  On  27  April,  General  Alger  gave 
the  following  statement  to  the  newspapers :  ''  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  building  of  a  Catholic  chapel  on  the  grounds 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  This 
was  a  privilege  accorded  by  my  predecessor,  who  said  that 
similar  privileges  would  be  accorded  to  others.  You  can  state, 
that  any  other  denominations  wishing  to  building  a  chapel  on 
the  grounds  upon  the  same  conditions  will  be  given  an  equally 
advantageous  site  for  the  building.  No  favoritism  will  be 
shown  to  any  denomination,  and  others  will  be  accorded  a 
site  equally  as  good  a^  that  of  the  Catholic  chapel." 
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Fortified  by  so  many  official  assurances,  by  the  good  will 
of  the  West  Point  authorities,  by  the  decisions  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Government,  and  by  the  official  action  of  two 
Secretaries  of  War,  and  presumably  of  two  Presidents,  the 
sum  required  for  the  building  of  the  chapel  was  collected  by 
Mgr.  O'Keeffe.  Architects  were  engaged  and  money  was 
expended  in  the  usual  preliminaries.  Then,  without  a  word 
of  warning  or  a  chance  to  be  heard  in  the  matter,  the  Cath- 
olics of  West  Point  were  overwhelmed  by  a  bolt  from  a  clear 
sky.  In  less  than  two  weeks  after  Secretary  of  War  Alger's 
official  statement  to  the  press.  Attorney- General  McKenna 
ruled  that  the  Government  could  not  grant  a  revocable  license 
for  the  building  of  a  Catholic  chapel  on  its  own  ground  at 
West  Point,  for  the  religious  welfare  of  its  own  soldiers,  and 
the  license  issued  by  Mr.  Lament  and  renewed  by  Mr.  Alger 
was  revoked.  The  distressing  feature  of  the  decision  was  its 
suddenness  and  unexpectedness.  It  struck  like  a  shell  from 
an  enemy.  Had  there  been  the  faintest  hint  that  such  a  de- 
cision was  contemplated,  no  money  would  have  been  collected 
or  expended,  and  no  preparation  been  made.  Then,  had  it 
come,  the  decision  would  have  been  only  a  disappointment, 
whereas  under  the  circumstances  it  left  behind  it  a  feeling 
of  punishment  and  humiliation. 

This  undignified  struggle  waxed  more  intense  when  the 
question  was  submitted  to  Congress.  Monsignor  O'Keeffe 
fought  incessantly  for  three  years.  Members  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  consumed  with  an  ignorance  and 
bigotry  which  were  appalling.  He  tactfully  arranged  inter- 
views and  made  speeches  without  number  to  disabuse  them  of 
overwrought  notions  which  lodged  in  their  heads.  Finally 
he  triumphed.  His  work  was  done.  He  sleeps  in  the  West 
Point  military  cemetery  with  the  officers,  a  concession  granted, 
because  of  his  worth,  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  There  is  no 
monument  not  even  a  stone  or  a  flower  on  his  grave.  His  monu- 
ment crowns  the  brow  of  the  hill  that  looks  on  the  river  to 
the  north. 

Henry  E.  O'Keeffe,  C.S.P. 

New  York  City. 
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OUR  ALTAES. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I  find  Father  Jansen's  views  a  little  pessimistic.  He  con- 
siders nearly  all  our  altars  unrubrical,  and  intimates  that  some 
day  they  shall  be  destroyed.  **  Some  day/'  are  his  words, 
"  we  will  have  bishops  and  priests  who  will  insist  upon  the 
c>bservance  of  the  rubrics.  What  will  happen  then  to  our 
altars  as  they  are  being  built  at  the  present  time?  "  Of  our 
priests  he  says :  '*  I  do  not  believe  that  out  of  the  20,000  priests 
in  the  United  States,  we  have  one  per  cent  who  are  capable 
to  judge  a  piece  of  architecture."  In  reply,  our  altars  are 
built  by  experts,  some  of  whom  have  their  branches  in  Italy ; 
their  designs  are  well  known  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
who,  while  forbidding  certain  improprieties,  e.  g.  electric 
fixtures,  do  not  object  to  the  beautiful  marble  baldachini. 
There  is  not  the  remotest  danger  that  bishops  and  priests  will 
become  iconoclasts. 

Neither  are  our  priests  so  lamentably  inartistic.  In  many 
seminaries  they  have  had  instruction  in  ecclesiastical  art;  in 
one  house  of  studies,  I  am  informed,  they  are  taught  just 
how  to  construct  an  altar.  Besides  this,  the  principles  which 
regard  good  taste  are  not  so  extraordinarily  difficult,  but 
simple;  a  child  can  be  taught  them.  Our  priests  have  altars 
built:  a  little  good  judgment  counts  wonderfully  for  fine  re- 
sults. Nothing  to  my  mind  is  simpler  to  begin  with  than  an 
altar.  In  its  simplest  form  it  is  only  a  table.  Progressively 
it  may  be  enlarged  and  ornamented  until  it  becomes  an  elabor- 
ate work  of  art,  designed  according  to  some  classic  type  of 
architecture.  Its  design  is  multum  in  parvo.  Instead  of 
leaving  things  absolutely  to  others  to  do,  is  it  not  incomparably 
better  to  rely  on  yourself?  This  does  not  exclude  consulta- 
tion, but  it  means  that  if  you  wish  for  the  best  results,  you 
should  almost  make  the  thing  yourself,  examine  all  its  parts, 
view  it  from  every  angle.  Whilst  writing  I  can  call  to  mind 
several  blunders  made  by  supposedly  good  architects  on  whom 
implicit  reliance  was  placed. 

In  conclusion,  in  confirmation  of  my  principles,  I  might 
be  permitted  to  quote  a  paragraph  of  a  letter  received  from 
the  ecclesiastical   designer  of  one  of  our  largest  firms.     He 
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says:  "  I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  article  on  con- 
struction of  an  altar  in  The  Ecclesiastical  Review.  If  the 
clergy  only  knew  how  much  simplicity  would  tell,  more  altars 
would  be  built  with  gratification  to  the  designer  and  lasting 
beauty  to  all  concerned/' 

H.  A.  Judge,  SJ. 


BUILDING  AN  ALTAE  AND  OHUROH  AEOHITEOTURE. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

An  article  in  the  September  number  of  the  Review,  headed 
"What  is  a  Rubrical  Altar?",  made  some  just  criticisms  of 
our  present-day  altars.  The  writer  finally  stated  that  not  one 
per  cent  of  the  priests  in  the  United  States  know  anything  about 
architecture  and  concluded  that  we  should  put  our  entire  trust 
in  architects  and  decorators.  This  rather  common  opinion  calls 
for  a  protest  If  we  know  nothing  about  architecture,  why 
not  learn  about  it?  The  writer  compares  the  priest  talking 
about  architecture  to  Edison  talking  theology.  There  is  no 
similarity.  We  do  not  expect  an  inventor  to  know  much 
theology.  But  a  churchman  should  know  all  about  churches. 
Many  of  the  world's  great  cathedrals  were  designed  by  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priests.  And  why  not?  The  priest  knows  the 
requirements  of  religious  service.  He  understands  how  a 
beautiful  building  gives  honor  to  God  and  inspires  human 
souls.  When  a  church  is  needed  in  the  parish  assigned  to 
his  care,  he  usually  has  several  years  to  plan  the  kind  of  an 
edifice  which  is  needed.  He  must  turn  to  an  architect  for 
plans  and  specifications,  but  he  should  be  able  to  give  an  out- 
line of  what  is  wanted.  In  the  days  of  great  church  building, 
the  pastor  and  every  member  of  the  parish  had  a  knowledge 
and  love  of  worship  through  external  forms.  Modem  art 
has  declined  because  we  have  lost  interest.  We  leave  it  to 
paid  artisans. 

Fr.  Jansen  commends  a  priest  who  told  a  decorator  to  go 
ahead  and  use  his  own  judgment  in  decorating  a  church.  In 
such  circumstances,  most  decorators  would  ruin  a  good  church. 
They  come  in  with  a  load  of  stencils  and  a  variety  of  colors 
which  must  all  be  used  somewhere  and  somehow.  The  church 
in  America  has  few  greater  enemies  than  the  decorators.     The 
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great  churches  of  the  world  are  not  painted.  They  have  stone 
or  marble  interiors.  The  decoration  is  in  the  lines  of  archi- 
tecture. The  frescoed  churches  of  Italy  are  famous,  not  for 
their  architecture,  but  for  the  wonderful  paintings  which  they 
contain.  We  have  no  great  masters  of  religious  art,  at  present 
It  is  a  mistake  in  this  country  to  copy  Italian  borders  and 
scrolls  in  churches  which  are  of  a  style  to  which  they  do  not 
belong.  In  most  cases,  white  or  grey  or  buff  walls  would  be 
more  beautiful  and  less  distracting.  Decorators  should  not 
be  turned  loose,  but  kept  under  restraint. 

If  we  tell  an  architect  to  go  ahead  and  design  as  he  pleases, 
we  should  be  sure  that  we  have  a  good  architect.     It  is  only 
recently  that  anyone  in  this  country  has  known  anything  about 
church  architecture.     The  schools  have  ignored  it  until   re- 
cently.    There  are  only  a  few  American  architects  who  design 
good  churches.     Ralph  Adams  Cram  has  aroused  interest  in 
the  best  Catholic  art.     But  the   inspiration   is  too   recent  to 
produce    far-reaching    results.     We   cannot   leave   all   to   the 
architects.     We  must  know  something  about  it  ourselves.     An 
architect  will  put  forth  his  best  efforts  when  working  for  one 
who  appreciates  his  labor  and  can   discuss  his  plans  under- 
standingly.     The  priest  who  knows  something  about  it  will  not 
ask  an  architect  to  "  violate  the  canons  of  his  art ".     He  will 
avoid    glaring  colors    and   polished   brass   ornaments,    as    he 
avoids  celluloid  collars  and  patent  leather  shoes.     Some  well 
designed  churches  have  been  spoiled  by  the  decorators  and 
furnishers.     There   will   be   an   improvement   only   when   the 
priests  themselves  have  good  taste  in  such  matters.     There  are 
numerous  monographs  and  histories   of  architecture.      (Not, 
however,  in  the  catalogues  of  Catholic  publishers. )      One  may 
learn  a  great  deal  by  examining  in  detail  churches  known  to 
be  of  good  style.     Seminarians  should  hear  an  occasional  lec- 
ture on  the  subject.     And  above  all,  we  should  abandon  the 
idea  that  it  is  not  our  concern  and  that  it  should  be  left  to 
professional  architects. 

Francis  E.  Walsh. 
Camp  Grove,  Illinois. 
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To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Review,  Father  Judge,  S.J., 
contributes  an  article  on  "  Suggestions  for  Constructing  a 
Simple  Altar  "  and  invites  discussion  of  this  subject. 

I  would  begin  by  reference  to  the  last  sentence  of  Father 
Judge's  article.  He  assumes  that  the  reader's  ideal  altar  is  a. 
"  dream  of  chaste  beauty  and  elegance  in  Carrara  marble  ". 
And  he  would  construct  his  "  simple  "  altar  so  as  to  make  it 
a  cheap  imitation  of  the  Carrara  affair.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  of  wood  painted  white;  it  would  have  meaningless  column 
and  arch  work  at  the  front  of  the  mensa;  it  would  have  of 
necessity  two  steps  for  the  candles  and  flower  vases;  and 
some  more  meaningless  column  and  arch  work  for  a  reredos. 
Pilasters,  columns,  rosettes  and  whatnots  that  go  under  the 
name  of  "  ornament  "  would  be  of  the  compo  and  papier-mache 
kind  that  certain  companies  offer  in  truly  "  bewildering  array  ". 
Also,  wall-paper  firms  have  "  elaborate  moldings  in  gold  and 
glittering  colors  ". 

But  my  ideal  does  not  happen  to  be  the  "  dream  of  chaste 
beauty  and  elegance  in  Carrara  marble  "  or  its  several  imi- 
tations. When  will  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
rid  itself  of  the  kind  of  altar  which  Ralph  Adams  Cram  has 
well  called  a  "  glorified  soda-fountain  "  ?  Will  things  actually 
go  from  bad  to  worse  until  we  have  added  mirrors  for  addi- 
tional glittering  effect?  Are  we  convinced  once  and  for  all 
that  a  beautiful  church  can  only  be  secured  through  the  use 
of  polished  marbles  (or  imitations  thereof)  ?  The  lobbies  of 
theatres  and  hotels  are  beginning  to  break  away  from  the  rule, 
leaving  the  white  marbles  for  barber-shops,  moving-picture 
houses — and  Catholic  churches. 

My  suggestion  for  a  simple  altar  would  be  to  consult  a 
really  competent  Catholic  architect  from  among  the  few 
that  there  are  in  the  country.  Or  if  you  must  do  the  altar 
yourself,  at  least  be  guided  by  what  good  architects  have  done. 

In  New  York  City  the  altars  in  the  Church  of  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer,  the  work  of  Mr.  Anthony,  will  offer  valuable  sug- 
gestions. The  same  artist  has  provided  a  rather  simple  altar 
for  the  Church  of  St.   Gregory  in  Harrison,   N.   Y.     In  St. 
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Paul  and  elsewhere  the  work  of  Mr.  Comes  offers  worthy 
models.  In  all  these  examples  one  will  learn  at  least  that  an 
altar  is  not  best  made  by  nailing  together  a  lot  of  miscellaneous 
matter. 

Why  not  build  a  simple  table  of  good,  solid  wood,  with 
four  substantial  columns  actually  forming  the  "  legs  "  of  the 
table;  dispense  with  steps  or  gradines  on  the  table;  have  a 
six  or  eight-sided  tabernacle  standing  on  the  table;  then,  hang 
antependiums  (of  the  various  colors)  in  front,  and  in  place  of 
a  reredos  hang  a  dossal  with  its  wings  all  about  the  rear  and 
sides  of  the  altar;  you  can  also  add  something  of  a  cloth 
canopy  above  the  tabernacle;  let  your  linen  altar-cloths  be 
accommodated  to  the  tabernacle  and  not  vice  versa ;  do  not  let 
the  linen  hang  over  the  front,  and  avoid  all  lace  (especially 
"gold-lace"). 

In  this  scheme  you  may  have  to  give  some  special  care  and 
money  to  the  tabernacle  and  to  the  hangings.  But  you  will 
not  have  to  expend  money  constantly  for  "  floral  decoration  ". 

All  in  all  you  will  not  be  working  backward  from  the  white 
Carrara  affair;  you  will  rather  be  working  upward  from  the 
simple  table  of  the  Last  Supper,  the  simple  table-altar  of  the 
first  Roman  Pontiff.  Your  altar  will  have  as  its  basis  the 
essential  table,  with  the  addition,  then,  of  things  that  have 
meaning  and  fitness,  not  with  accretions  drawn  from  com- 
mercial catalogues. 

Wm.  a.  Busch. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 


AOOEFTINa  MONEY  ON  SICK  CALLS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

May  I  ask  space  in  the  Review  to  protest  against  the  vulgar 
practice  of  soliciting  or  encouraging  "  offerings  "  of  money 
made  to  a  priest  on  occasion  of  visiting  the  sick?  The  notion 
among  our  Irish  people  that  a  visit  from  the  priest  is  to  be 
recognized  by  some  gift,  has  its  origin  no  doubt  in  a  condition 
of  the  past  when,  as  in  penal  times,  the  clergy  received  no  fixed 
salary  but  depended  upon  the  generosity  of  those  to  whom 
they  gave  the  Sacraments,  without  having  the  necessaries  of 
travel  and  sustenance.     Here  in  America  it  is  out  of  place 
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and  a  subject  of  scandal  to  those  who  believe  that  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  are  to  be  administered  free.  The  prac- 
tice should  be  frowned  down  by  bishops,  because  it  is  on  a 
par  with  that  of  paying  for  indulgences  and  absolution  in 
the  confessional,  which  Protestants  falsely  accuse  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Church  to  have  allowed  in  the  past,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  Lutheran  schism.  A  good 
Catholic  layman  recently  informed  me  of  the  wretched  con- 
viction which  he  found  among  some  poor  parishioners  whom 
he  had  been  urged  to  visit  as  a  member  of  a  newly  established 
local  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  that  they  were  expected  to 
give  money  to  the  priest  if  he  came  to  them.  They  had  failed 
to  call  for  the  Sacraments  in  a  real  case  of  necessity,  simply 
because  they  had  nothing  to  give  to  the  "  Father  ".  I  con- 
vinced myself  of  the  fact,  and  found  that  quite  a  number  of 
the  parishioners  were  under  the  same  impression,  namely,  that 
the  priest  expected  it,  and  that  it  was  a  custom  for  him  to 
accept  money  on  his  visits  to  the  sick.  He  is  not  an  American, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  and  may  have  come  from  a  place  where  the 
custom  has  some  justification;  but  his  present  position  does 
not  warrant  the  practice,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Catholic 
Clergy  and  Church  in  the  place  where  he  now  lives. 

Parochus  Americanus. 


MISSIONAET  EFPOST  IN  OUR  OWN  LAND. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Father  Judge  in  the  September  number  of  the  Review  has 
sounded  a  call  to  a  new  crusade.  He  has  made  it  clear  that, 
whatever  may  be  said  about  the  necessity  of  workers  in  the 
Foreign  Missions,  in  China,  India,  along  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  there  is  the  very  greatest  need  of  apostolic  effort  here 
at  home,  especially  in  the  Southern  part  of  our  country.  One 
may  have  thought  he  was  well  acquainted  with  conditions  in 
the  United  States.  To  such  a  one  it  must  come  as  a  challenging 
surprise  to  learn  what  Father  Judge  relates  of  the  intolerance 
and  bigotry  in  wide  districts  of  the  Southern  interior.  The 
fanatic  and  the  ignorant  zealot  have  here  had  the  freest  oppor- 
tunity for  their  propaganda  of  calumny  against  the  Church, 
her  priests  and  consecrated  women.     Are  they  to  be  left  in 
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unquestioned  possession  of  the  field?      If  not,  how  may  they 
be  met  and  their  evil  influence  counteracted? 

In  our  easy  and  successful  way  of  jogging  along  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  regular  means  used  by  the  Church  for 
making  known  the  Gospel,  work  efficiently  and  constantly,  and 
that  we  need  not  give  ourselves  trouble  about  problems  which 
do  not  immediately  concern  us.  If  effort  is  needed  anywhere 
the  Church  will  supply  it  The  zeal  of  our  priests  and  the 
sacrifice  of  our  sisterhoods  will  be  equal  to  any  emergency. 
Thus  we  think,  good  easy  men  and  women,  and  as  we  enter  our 
churches  to  pray  we  thank  God  that  religion  should  be  so 
prosperous.  It  comes  as  a  distinct  jar  to  us  to  read  that  in  this 
century  and  in  enlightened  America  there  are  places,  many 
places,  whole  territories  where  the  most  grotesque  things  are 
believed  in  regard  to  the  Church,  and  the  vilest  calumnies  are 
uttered  against  those  to  whom  we  accord  the  highest  respect. 
The  ordinary  methods  of  ministration  will  not  be  effective  to 
meet  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

The  hierarchy  and  priesthood  of  our  country  have  been  the 
leaders  in  the  diffusion  of  the  word  of  God.  The  laity  have 
been  generous  cooperators  and  have  contributed  vastly  more 
by  example  and  zeal  than  in  money  to  make  known  our  holy 
religion.  But  in  the  parts  of  the  South  to  which  Father  Judge 
refers,  priests  will  not  be  permitted  a  hearing  and  the  settle- 
ment of  any  considerable  number  of  Catholics  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.  Groups  of  a  dozen  Catholic  families  scattered  here 
and  there  would  go  a  long  way  to  solve  the  problem.  In  the 
unwillingnss  to  hear  priests  and  in  the  absence  of  Catholics, 
what  other  means  have  we  at  hand  to  reach  these  people  ? 

We  are  told  that  a  lay  apostolate  of  young  rrhen  and  women 
prudently  distributed  and  giving  of  their  devotion  and  enthu- 
siasm under  wise  guidance  will  be  exceedingly  helpful.  If 
this  is  so  it  would  seem  that  the  movement  will  be  encouraged. 
There  is  no  lack  of  zeal  amongst  our  people.  Generous  souls 
in  every  part  of  our  land  yearn  for  an  opportunity  to  make 
known  the  claims  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  Priests  are  al- 
ways willing  to  second  a  worthy  effort,  only  let  it  be  worthy. 
The  spirit  of  the  Crusader  is  ever  alive  amongst  Catholics.  In 
any  event  the  call  to  missionary  effort  in  our  own  land  is 
in  eres  ng.  Francis  T.  Moran. 

St.  Patrick^s  Church,  Clevelmid,  Ohio. 
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A  SPIRITUAL  MILITIA. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I  have  been  interested  for  some  years  in  Father  Judge's 
work  in  the  South,  and  I  think  he  has  struck  a  note  that  hence- 
forth will  be  found  to  vibrate  more  and  more  throughout  the 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Every  priest  whose  work  throws 
him  into  the  complex  maze  of  modern  city  life  is  astonished 
at  the  zeal  of  the  laity  whom  he  finds  willing  to  cooperate 
in  his  every  activity.  Father  Judge  shows  what  can  be  done 
by  welding  together  a  group  of  earnest  women  for  common 
action.  Other  priests  doubtless  could  present  experiences  quite 
parallel,  even  though  in  a  different  field.  Some  of  the  finest 
schools  in  the  world  for  the  deaf  are  conducted  by  a  group 
of  lay  women.  In  Pittsburgh,  for  instance,  there  is  a  society 
of  several  hundred  young  women,  most  of  them  Catholic  teach- 
ers in  the  Public  Schools,  who  do  volunteer  work  in  the  even- 
ings and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  in  settlements,  night 
schools,  and  in  catechism  classes,  and  clubs  for  girls,  fresh-air 
farms  and  camps  for  girls,  and  kindred  work.  The  sum  total 
of  their  quiet  efforts  is  simply  amazing.  It  is  work  that  could 
not  be  done  by  any  of  the  standardized  religious  communities. 
The  Religious  Orders  are  not  plastic  and  pliable  enough  for 
many  of  the  newly  created  needs  of  modern  society.  The 
holy  rule  stands  in  the  way.  Rather,  in  many  cases,  let  it  be 
said  with  sorrow,  the  misinterpretation  of  the  holy  rule  is  the 
hurdle  set  up  by  reactionary  superiors,  who,  violating  Holy 
Scripture,  stick  to  the  letter  and  violate  the  spirit  of  the  rule. 

For  the  ends  which  they  were  designed  to  achieve,  the 
religious  orders  are,  of  course,  admirable.  But  one  is  not  an 
ecclesiastical  Bolshevist  to  seek  for  something  new.  Like  the 
householder  in  the  Gospel,  we  long  for  new  things  and  old. 
The  last  word  in  religious  communities  has  not  been  said  by 
any  means.  With  the  changing  character  of  modern  life,  the 
time  has  almost  come,  it  seems  to  me,  for  a  new  saint  to 
arise  and  point  out  the  way  for  us  to  utilize  the  laity  more  and 
more  as  the  strong  right  arm  of  the  Church. 

Modern  American  women  are  not  too  fond  of  uniforms  that 
are  spectacular;  nor  do  they  fancy  a  community  that  appears 
in  public  in  a  hat  of  the  vintage  of  1866,  or  earlier,  like  the 
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Salvation  Army.  To  wear  an  up-to-date  hat  runs  counter  to 
none  of  the  Commandments,  Precepts  of  the  Church,  or  coun- 
sels of  perfection.  Even  as  a  point  of  economy,  and  a  corol- 
lary to  the  vow  of  poverty,  there  well  might  be  a  revision  in 
the  unnumbered  folds  of  black,  layer  upon  layer,  which  many 
nuns  wear,  even  in  the  torrid  atmosphere  of  the  United  States. 
Our  modern  American  Catholic  college  woman  is  not  in  love 
with  a  rule  of  life  that  compels  her  to  forgo  the  pleasures  of 
educated  society;  she  does  not  look  with  attraction  upon  an 
ordinance  that  requires  her  to  be  in  the  house  at  dusk;  that 
prevents  her  from  playing  tennis,  or  taking  long  walks,  or 
keeping  a  sound  body  by  athletic  exercises  appropriate  for 
Catholic  women.  She  does  not  feel  inclined  to  give  up  for- 
ever attendance  at  lectures,  or  concerts,  or  conventions,  or 
university  extension  courses.  She  shrinks  at  the  thought 
that  never  again  will  she  visit  an  art  exhibit,  or  a  sculpture 
gallery,  attend  a  Social  Service  Seminar,  hear  a  classic  opera, 
or  spend  a  week-end  at  a  watering  place  to  rest  her  weary 
head,  and  swim  the  mighty  deep.  She  desires  a  large  measure 
of  legitimate  and  innocent  freedom  of  movement  and  action, 
and  declines  to  be  put  into  a  groove,  or  to  ask  permission  for 
every  single  thing  that  she  needs.  At  the  same  time  she  is 
now  leading,  and  will  continue  to  lead,  a  sane  and  saintly  life, 
outside  the  cloister.  She  wishes  to  dedicate  herself  to  God, 
to  devote  to  Him  and  the  Church  her  talents  and  her  ability, 
whatever  they  be,  but  she  wants  to  make  her  living  at  the 
same  time. 

Hence  I  feel  that  some  time,  and  that  soon,  there  will  arise 
a  leader  in  Israel  who  will  show  us  how  to  attract  such  a  group 
of  lay  women,  young,  healthy,  saintly,  bubbling  over  with 
enthusiasm,  eager  to  do  a  certain  work,  but  unwilling  to  live 
hidden  from  society;  anxious  to  live  in  the  world  but  not 
of  it;  resolved  to  go  to  daily  Mass  and  Holy  Communion,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  modern  edu- 
cational and  social  facilities  present  to  them  in  the  evenings. 
What  we  need  to-day  is  a  group  of  educated  Catholic  lay 
women,  well  dressed,  attractive — and  the  better  looking,  the 
better  fitted  are  they  to  make  an  impression — sane  in  their 
attitude  toward  all  modern  problems,  because  they  are  saintly 
in  their  lives,  to  bind  themselves  together,   no   matter  how 
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slender  the  cord,  to  work  for  God,  and  to  present  to  the 
swiftly  moving  modern  world  a  front  elastic  and  responsive, 
so  that  they  may  cope  with  modern  society  as  the  handmaidens 
of  God.  Anchored  firmly  in  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  there 
would  be  no  fear  for  their  individual  piety,  and  moving  as  a 
solid  phalanx,  with  that  large  measure  of  the  freedom  of  the 
children  of  God,  they  would  be  the  saviours  of  the  modern 
world. 

Such  women  are  waiting  in  abundance.     God  in  His  own 
good  time  will  send  them  a  leader. 

Thomas  F.  Coakley. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


"DANCING  PARTIES"  AND   THE  OOUNOIL  OF  BALTIMORE. 

A  zealous  pastor  who  frowns  upon  dancing  among  Catholics 
because  the  practice,  much  like  card-playing  and  brandy,  has 
a  bad  name,  comments  adversely  upon  the  answer  given  in 
the  August  number  of  the  Review  under  the  heading  "  Priests 
and  Dancing  Parties  ".  He  holds  that  dancing  parties,  even 
for  good  objects  promoting  religion  or  piety,  are  an  abuse, 
and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  entertainments  is  "  tainted  " 
money,  which  a  priest  may  not  accept  for  religious  purposes. 
In  support  of  this  view  a  canon  from  the  Council  of  Baltimore 
is  cited :  "  Mandamus  quoque  ut  sacerdotes  ilium  abusum,  quo 
convivia  parantur  cum  choreis  [^balls']  ad  opera  pia  pro- 
movenda,  omnino  toUendum  curent." 

We  have  in  the  many  instances  when  discussing  the  ques- 
tion directed  attention  to  the  distinction  between  dances  that 
are  a  danger  to  morals,  and  dancing  as  a  popular  amusement 
indulged  in  for  recreation.  The  latter  is  not  illicit,  though 
it  has  its  dangers  for  the  individual.  Certain  methods  and 
functions  connected  with  balls  violate  decency  and  modesty 
and  are  therefore  forbidden  by  the  moral  law.  In  some 
cases  dancing,  like  wine  and  card-playing,  becomes  a  direct 
occasion  of  sin,  against  which  Christians  are  to  be  warned. 
On  the  principal  that  "  Qui  amat  periculum  in  illo  peribit," 
the  Church  as  the  guardian  of  morals  formulates  definite  pre- 
cautions against  the  peril  of  sin,  and  this  is  the  object  of  the 
Council  of  Baltimore  when  it  forbids  convivia  cum  choreis. 
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What  the  Bishops  of  the  Plenary  Council  forbid  is  not  danc- 
ing, but  a  certain  class  of  dancing  parties  protracted  into 
the  night  after  banqueting,  when  the  bodies  and  the  imagin- 
ations of  the  participants  are  heated  to  the  danger  point  of 
passion.  "  Convivia  cum  choreis  ",  when  they  constitute  an 
abuse,  are  very  different  things  from  dancing  as  a  mere  amuse- 
ment. Glycerine  has  a  soothing  and  healing  virtue,  though 
in  connexion  with  certain  chemicals  it  becomes  an  explosive 
calculated  to  destroy  health  and  life.  So  here.  In  medio 
virtus. 


CONFESSIONS  OP  RELIGIOUS  "  FOR  THE  PEACE  OP  THEIR 
OONSOIENGE". 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  your  esteemed  Review 
to  what  I  think  is  an  important  inaccuracy  on  page  71  (and  pp.  109 
and  110)  of  The  New  Canon  Law  in  its  Practical  Aspects?  It  is 
there  stated  that  "  Sisters  may  validly  and  licitly  confess  to  any 
priest  approved  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  confessions  in  gen- 
eral, if  they  make  their  confession  in  a  church  or  public  or  semi- 
public  oratory  ". 

This  is  indeed  in  perfect  harmony  with  a  decree  issued  by  the  S. 
Congregation  of  Religious  in  1913,  which  states  that  "when  nuns 
(sisters)  are  outside  their  own  house,  no  matter  what  the  reason,  they 
may  confess  in  any  church  or  oratory,  even  semi-public,  to  any  con- 
fessor approved  for  both  sexes  ",  etc.  But  the  latitude  allowed  by 
this  decree  is  qualified  and  restricted  by  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law 
(Can.  522),  which  states  that  "if,  notwithstanding  the  prescrip- 
tions of  Canons  520  and  521,  any  religious,  for  the  peace  of  her  con- 
science, have  recourse  to  a  confessor  approved  by  the  local  Ordinary, 
etc.,  this  confession,  whether  made  in  a  church  or  oratory,  even  a 
semi-public  oratory,  is  valid  and  licit  ".  It  appears  from  these  words 
that  a  religious  may  thus  make  her  confession,  not  in  general  or  for 
any  reason  whatever  as  allowed  by  the  decree  of  1913,  but  only  for 
the  peace  of  her  conscience.  This  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non,  without 
which  confession  to  a  priest  not  approved  for  religious  would  be  ex- 
posed to  invalidity.  A  Constant  Reader. 

Resp.  With  all  due  regard  for  this  emphasis  on  the  phrase 
for  the  peace  of  their  conscience,  we  think  that  our  cor- 
respondent is  straining  the  sense  of  the  words  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  freedom  permitted  by  the  Canon    (522).     The 
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chief  motive  which  urges  Catholics  to  make  a  confession  at 
any  time  is  "  for  the  peace  of  their  conscience  ".  There  may- 
be a  hundred  other  motives,  but  this  one  is  permanent,  even 
if  the  penitent  be  not  conscious  of  its  presence  as  a  distinct 
reason.  If  the  canon  mentions  it  expressly,  it  is  not  because 
a  sacramental  confession  can  ever  be  without  it,  but  because 
that  one  motive,  ever  present,  is  sufficient,  no  matter  what 
other  reasons  may  coexist  with  it.  It  confirms  rather  than 
limits  the  decree  of  191 3. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  to  secure  peace  of  conscience 
must  be  a  distinct  motive  for  the  religious  to  seek  a  confessor 
outside  the  appointed  opportunities  for  confession.  Other- 
wise there  will  arise  abuses,  as  when  a  religious  regularly  goes 
abroad  and  either  mistakes  or  misuses  her  liberty  to  the  detri- 
ment of  conventual  discipline  and  good  order  to  which  she  has 
bound  herself  by  voluntary  contract.  Hence  the  clause  "  for 
the  peace  of  her  conscience  "  is  not  a  mere  rhetorical  phrase, 
but  implies  that  conscientious  motive  is  to  regulate  an>d  check 
the  privilege  of  going  to  confession  outside  the  convent. 


WAX  OANDLES  FOR  THE  ALTAE. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  thoroughly  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  wax  candles  for  the  sanctuary.  (See  Index,  "Wax 
Candles.")  Nevertheless  the  question  of  what  percentage  of 
admixture  to  pure  beeswax  is  permissible  by  liturgical  law 
is  brought  to  us  repeatedly  by  those  whose  responsibility  bids 
them  control  the  manufacture  of  lights  for  divine  worship. 
The  answer  is  simple  enough.  The  law  of  the  liturgy  de- 
mands, for  symbolical  reasons  expressed  in  the  rite  of  the 
solemn  blessing  of  candles,  that  the  candles  on  the  altar  be  of 
beeswax — pure  beeswax,  as  far  as  it  is  possible:  first  in  re- 
gard to  the  two  candles  always  required  for  the  celebration 
of  Mass;  next  and  in  a  less  rigorous  sense  for  the  other 
candles  used  in  liturgical  functions  on  and  about  the  altar  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament 

The  chief  difficulty  in  observing  the  law  arises  from  the 
inability  to  obtain  absolutely  pure  wax  candles.  Hence  the 
mitigation  "  as  far  as  possible  ".  In  some  countries  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  wax  in  sufficient  quantity ;  in  others  the  wax 
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is  of  a  quality  that  liquifies  or  softens  under  high  temperature 
and  offers  danger  of  fire.  We  are  assured  by  a  prominent 
manufacturer  that  neither  difficulty  exists  in  the  United  States 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  supply  pure  wax 
candles  necessary  for  Catholic  worship.  Full  observance 
would  probably  entail  a  change  from  the  thin  taper-like  form 
of  our  conventional  candle  to  a  thicker  more  compact  form, 
such  as  is  used  in  European  churches;  and  the  manufacture 
would  add  to  the  former  price.  The  S.  Congregation  leaves 
it  to  the  conscience  of  the  Ordinary  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  clergy  of  his  diocese  can  procure  pure  wax  lights  for 
the  altar. 


THE  "PORTY  HOURS"  ON  ALL  SOULS'  DAY. 

Qu.  In  the  July  issue  of  the  Review  there  is  a  decree  of  the  S.  C. 
R.  regarding  the  celebration  of  the  Solemn  Votive  Mass  SS.  Sacra- 
menti  or  de  Pace,  when  the  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  is  observed  on 
All  Souls'  Day.  In  this  diocese,  ( 1 )  one  church  begins  this  Adora- 
tion on  1  November;  (2)  in  another  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Souls,  it  begins  on  2  November.  How  does  this  decree  affect  these 
churches  ? 

Resp.  According  to  the  Clementine  Instruction,  on  feasts  of 
the  first  and  second  class,  doubles,  the  Masses  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  at  the  Exposition  and  Reposition  and  pro  Pace 
cannot  be  celebrated,  but  the  Mass  of  the  current  office  is  sung 
and  the  commemoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  or  pro  Pace 
is  added  sub  una  conclusione  to  the  oration  of  the  current  Mass. 
Now,  by  the  decree  Urbts  et  Orhis  of  28  February,  191 7,  All 
Souls'  Day  is  placed  on  a  par  with  the  primary  solemn  feasts 
of  the  year.  Hence  the  Mass  pro  defunctis  must  be  said  on 
that  day.  The  commemoration,  however,  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment cannot  be  added  in  a  Mass  for  the  Poor  Souls. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  first  case,  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween Adoration  interrupted  during  the  night  and  uninter- 
rupted Adoration,  (a)  If  the  Adoration  is  interrupted,  the 
Mass  for  the  Poor  Souls  is  chanted  in  black  vestments  before 
the  exposition  on  the  second  day.  After  exposition  the  Mass 
pro  Pace  vel  alia  necessitate,  arbitrio  Episcopi,  is  celebrated,  not 
at  the  altar  of  exposition  nor  on  the  altar  on  which  the  Particles 
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are  kept  for  distribution  of  Holy  Communion  to  the  laity, 
but  on  a  third  altar,  (b)  If  the  devotion  is  not  interrupted, 
a  Mass  for  the  Poor  Souls  is  chanted,  at  the  altar  at  which  the 
Communion  Particles  are  reserved,  in  violet  vestments,  and  the 
Mass  pro  Pace,  etc.  on  the  third  altar.  However,  it  must  be 
noted  that  this  Mass  must  be  chanted.  If  it  be  a  private  Mass, 
it  must  be  pro  defunctis,  in  violet  vestments. 

2.  Celebrate  Mass  for  the  Poor  Souls  before  the  Mass  of 
Exposition.  The  Mass  pro  Pace  will  occur  on  3  November, 
and  will  be  as  usual  heretofore. 

If  the  Mass  of  Exposition  occurs  on  31  October,  the  Mass 
of  Reposition  and  the  Procession  will  regularly  take  place, 
and  the  Mass  for  the  Poor  Souls  will  follow  the  Mass  of 
Reposition. 


THE  BURIAL  MASS  ON  ALL  SOULS'  DAT. 

Qu.  If  a  body  is  buried  on  2  November,  is  the  Mass  in  die  ohitus 
to  be  said? 

Resp.  The  S.  C.  R-,  10  January,  19 19,  decreed  that  on  2 
November,  on  this  occasion,  one  of  the  Masses  prescribed  by 
the  Const  Apost.  Incrti£ntuvi  altaris  sacrificiuvi,  10  August, 
191 5,  be  said,  but  that  the  oration  for  the  deceased  be  added 
sub  unica  conclusione.  Justly  so ;  for  the  Mass  in  die  obitus 
vel  repositionis  is  in  a  manner  a  votive  Mass.  Now  2  Novem- 
ber is  equivalent  to  a  feast  of  the  first  class.  Since  on  feasts 
of  the  first  class  votive  Masses  are  not  allowed,  but  the  Mass 
of  the  current  feast  is  celebrated,  and  the  commemoration  of 
the  votive  Mass  is  added  sub  U7iica  conchisiov.e  to  the  prayer 

[of  the  Mass  (e.  g.  Forty  Hours'  Devotion),  so  also  on  this 
occasion. 
M 
tel 
ap 
ur 
ra; 
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WAS  THE  MAEEIAGE  LEGAL? 

Qii.  John  and  Mary  present  themselves  to  Father  Jones  to  be 
married.  Father  Jones  ascertains  that  John  is  a  Protestant  and  that 
Mary,  though  a  Catholic,  belongs  to  the  neighboring  parish.  He 
tells  them  that  he  cannot  very  well  do  what  they  desire,  since  he  dis- 
approves of  mixed  marriages  in  his  parish,  for  they  frequently  end 
unhappily  for  both  parties  and  certainly  for  the  children  in  case  the 
marriage  is  blessed  with  issue.    After  some  persuasion  John  consents 
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to  be  instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith  and  for  this  reason  the  cere- 
mony is  deferred  for  some  weeks.  Father  Jones  puts  him  through  a 
brief  course  of  religious  instruction  and  receives  him  into  the  Church. 
Two  weeks  after  the  first  instruction,  he  marries  them,  without  how- 
ever having  notified  the  girl's  pastor  or  the  bishop.  Was  Father 
Jones  within  his  right  in  acting  as  he  did?  Is  the  marriage  valid, 
and  may  he  retain  the  stipend  ? 

Resp,  The  marriage  was  valid,  so  long  as  Father  Jones 
performed  the  rite  within  his  own  parish  limits,  unless,  indeed, 
there  are  other  canonical  impediments. 

Whether  or  not  the  marriage  was  licit,  will  depend  upon  the 
reasons  which  both  parties,  or  the  Catholic  girl  in  the  first  in- 
stance, had  for  going  out  of  her  own  parish  for  the  ceremony. 
Assuming  that  they  did  not  intend  to  reside  in  the  parish  to 
which  they  came  to  be  married,  there  may  yet  be  valid  reasons 
why  the  girl  did  not  wish  to  be  married  by  her  own  pastor. 
A  valid  cause  in  such  cases  is  any  good  reason,  even  if  it  be 
not  an  urgent  or  grave  one.  Hence  personal  repugnance,  or 
a  sense  of  utility  or  convenience  would  be  sufficient  grounds  for 
having  the  marriage  ceremony  performed  outside  one's  parish 
by  the  local  pastor  or  a  delegated  priest 

Even  though  there  were  no  reason  for  going  to  another 
parish,  the  marriage  would  still  be  valid;  but  the  priest  who 
performed  it  without  due  title  would  be  obliged  to  return  the 
stipend  to  the  legitimate  pastor,  that  is  to  the  pastor  of  one  or 
both  of  the  parties. 


FOOTGEAS  IN  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  MASS. 

Qu.  In  celebrating  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  is  there  a 
rubric  requiring  the  priest  to  wear  footgear  with  heels? 

Resp.  Whilst  the  liturgical  tradition  of  the  Church  indi- 
cates that  the  celebrant  of  the  Mass  is  to  be  becomingly  shod, 
there  is  no  special  rubric  regulating  the  matter  of  footgear, 
except  in  the  case  of  bishops  and  privileged  dignitaries  who 
wear  "  sandalia  "  in  the  sacred  ceremonies.  St.  Charles  in  his 
"  Regulae  et  Instructiones  de  nitore  et  munditia  ecclesiarum," 
promulgated  in  the  Milanese  Synod  (XI),  ordains:  "  Nullus 
sacerdos  ad  missam  faciendam  accedat  foedis  calcis  aut 
crepidis;  ideo  semper  crepidae  in  sacristia  habendae  sunt  ad 
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ejusmodi  usum."  Commentators  on  the  Ceremonial  of  Bishops 
(chapter  "  De  caligis  et  sandaliis")  intimate  that  on  rare 
occasions  in  penitential  processions  priests  were  found  to  cele- 
brate barefoot,  whence  the  ceremonial  was  styled  ''  Nudipeda- 
lia  " ;  but  that  the  absence  of  footwear  was  traditionally  re- 
garded as  a  mark  of  degradation. 


THE  RETREAT  FOR  ARMY  OHAPLAINS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Concerning  the  obligation  of  the  military  Chaplains  to  make 
a  spiritual  retreat,  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  information, 
which  I  received  from  our  Superior  General  residing  in  Rome : 
"  II  n'est  pas  douteux  que  les  aumoniers  militaires  sont,  tout 
comme  les  autres  soldats,  sujets  aux  prescriptions  de  la  Con- 
gregation Consistoriale  du  25  Oct.  191 8.  A  tous  ceux,  qui  ont 
demande,  on  a  repondu  'Affirmative ',  et  tous  les  aumoniers 
militaires  d'ici  ont  du  s'y  soumettre. 

Joseph  Stettner,  M.S.C. 


lEcclesiastical  Xibrarie  XCable. 

REGENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 
Whither?    An  Anglican  Query. 

I.  The  Oaae  of  Bishop  Gtre.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Oxford  to 
Wilmington.  And  yet  that  cry  is:  "Whither?"  Bishop 
Charles  Gore  has  resigned  the  Anglican  see  of  Oxford.  Bishop 
Frederick  Joseph  Kinsman  has  resigned  the  Episcopal  see  of 
Delaware.  Neither  has  **  gone  over  to  Rome  ".  Whither  are 
they  two  going?  It  looks  as  if  they  could  no  longer  put  up 
with  the  discorporate  thing  that  the  Anglican  communion  has 
become.  Why  not?  Because  many  of  its  leaders  have  de- 
parted from  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  Religion  either  by 
gauging  them  up  or  by  guaging  them  down ;  either  by  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  Catholic  teaching  or  by  slinking  into 
rationalism.  Which  way  will  Bishops  Gore  and  Kinsman 
take  ?  Neither  of  the  foregoing  illogical  ways,  we  hope ;  rather 
the  logical  way  to  Catholic  truth. 

The  first  illogical  way  of  some  Anglican  leaders  is  that  of 
only  a  partial  advance  toward  the  true  Church.  There  are 
Anglican  and  Episcopal  clergymen  who  simulate  absolution, 
although  Article  25  speaks  of  Penance  as  a  corruption  from 
Apostolic  teaching;  and  simulate  the  Catholic  liturgy  of  the 
Mass,  although  Article  31  bans  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mass  as 
"  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  deceits  ".  It  would  be  far 
from  logical  on  the  part  of  Bishops  Gore  and  Kinsman  to  go 
the  way  of  these  deluded  ministers,  whose  chief  concern  "  is 
the  controversy  which  rages  round  the  Ornaments  Rubric — the 
problem  which  the  daily  press  has  dignified  by  the  title  of 
*  The  Crisis  in  the  Church  '  ".^ 

The  second  illogical  way  of  Anglican  and  Episcopal  leaders 
is  that  which  degrades  faith  to  naturalism.  We  list  a  few  of 
the  prominent  Anglican  writers  who  wear  the  horrid  stripes 
of  rationalism.  Dr.  Lake  of  Harvard  makes  Jesus  out  to  have 
been  a  dupe  to  a  fanatic  and  phantastic  expectation  of  an  im- 
pending, cataclysmic  end  of  the  world.  Dr.  Charles  Freder- 
ick D'Arcy,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore,  draws 

1  Contentio  Veritatis.  p.  v  (London,  Murray,  1907). 
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the  ecclesiastical  revenues  that  should  go  to  the  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor,  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph  MacRory; 
and,  in  lieu  of  a  flock  to  pasture,  strikes  the  pose  of  a  Hegelian 
pantheist.  Bishop  Mercer  is  a  voluntaristic  pantheist.  The 
late  Dr.  Figgis,  at  the  Presbyterian  College  of  Lake  Forest, 
north  of  Chicago,  sympathetically  discoursed  on  the  abomin- 
ations of  Nietzsche.  Bishop  Henson  of  Hereford  puts  Muham- 
medanism  on  a  par  with  Christianity.  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  was 
Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  University 
of  Oxford,  became  a  Bahaist;  yet,  at  his  death,  received  the 
obsequies  of  Canon  of  Rochester.  The  late  Archbishop  Temple 
of  Canterbury  denied  the  Virgin  birth  and  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord.  To  this  list  could  be  added  many  other  names  of 
prominent  Anglicans,  whose  Christianity  might  as  readily  be 
looked  for  in  the  Quran  as  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of 
Religion.  Will  Bishops  Gore  and  Kinsman  follow  such  lead- 
ers? Oh,  no!  Had  they  been  of  that  tribe,  they  would  have 
held  on  to  their  benefices;  and  would  have  gone  the  way  of 
their  own  sweet  wills  in  the  matter  of  doctrine,  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  creeds  or  scruples  or  taboos.  For  on  the 
Broad  Church  way,  Anglicanism  is  what  you  will.  Whither 
the  two  are  going,  one  scarce  can  say. 

In  view  of  the  utter  lack  of  unity  of  faith  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Anglican  communion,  it  is  simply  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  a  Catholic  that  three  Episcopal  bishops  of  the 
Middle  West  recently  went  all  the  way  to  Rome  in  order  to  ask 
Pope  Benedict  XV  to  favor  corporate  reunion  of  the  Church 
^^  with  such  a  discorporate  corporation  as  the  leaders  of  Anglican- 
^H       ism  show  their  sect  to  be. 

^H  I.  Bishop   Gore's   Change.     Dr.    Charles    Gore,   at   first  a 

^H  member  of  the  Community  of  the  Resurrection,  then  Canon  of 
^B  Westminster,  and  finally  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  not  sdways  on 
^H  the  side  of  what  Anglicans  call  orthodoxy.  Dean  Strong  ad- 
^H  mits  that  Canon  Liddon  "  most  strenuously  opposed "  the 
^H  theories  of  Gore's  essay  in  Lux  Mundi — especially  the  kenotrc 
^B  explanation  of  our  Lord's  human  knowledge,  and  the  rejection 
^B  of  the  traditional  view  of  the  authorship  of  the  Old  Testament 
^B       books.  ^ 

L 


2  The  Miraculous  in  Gospels  and  Creeds.     By  T.  B.  Strong,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1914),  p.  4. 
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To  these  errors  of  years  ago,  that  have  never  been  sincerely 
retracted  by  Dr.  Gore,  his  enemies  of  the  left  wing  of  Anglican- 
ism refer  with  many  a  chuckle.  When  the  visible  head  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  the  Nonconformist  Lloyd  George,  appointed 
Dr.  Hensley  Henson,  Dean  of  Durham,  to  be  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, December,  191 7,  Mr.  Theodore  Brocklehurst  hailed  the 
appointment  in  the  Westminster  Gazette:  "  Easy  it  is  to  picture 
the  alarmed  horror  on  the  faces  of  those  hilarious  backwoods- 
men, when  the  Henson  bomb  was  thrown  into  the  Cowley 
camp."  The  ''  hilarious  backwoodsmen "  are  the  party  of 
Bishop  Gore  among  the  Oxford  clergy.  They  had  protested 
against  the  naming  of  Henson  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  Nicene  creed.  So  Mr.  Brocklehurst  asks  them : 
Does  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  believe  in  the  Nicene  creed?  He 
goes  on : 

In  Dr.  Charles  Gore's  fourth  lecture  on  "  The  Historical  Trust- 
worthiness of  the  Gospels  ",  delivered  in  St.  Philip's  Church,  Bir- 
mingham, at  noon  on  Dec.  10,  1902,  his  ipsissima  verba  were,  "  The 
evidence  of  our  Lord's  birth  of  a  virgin  was  not  part  of  the  original 
Apostolic  testimony,  and  still  to-day  the  question  is  not  ground  on 
which  belief  is  asked  ".  ^ 

The  Rev.  Burnett  Hillman  Streeter,  when  about  to  present 
to  the  reader  his  fancy-sketch  of  "  The  Historic  Christ,"  opens 
up  his  essay  by  reminiscing  about  the  quondam  kenotic  theory 
of  his  own  bishop,  Dr.  Gore : 

Twenty  years  ago  Orthodox  Theology  was  awakened  with  a  start 
by  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  human  knowledge  of  our  Lord  was  limited  within  the  scien- 
tific and  historical  horizon  of  the  mind  of  His  own  age.* 

Has  Dr.  Gore  changed  any  of  his  radical  opinions  since  those 
days?  Has  he  shifted  ground  in  matters  of  faith  since  editing 
Lux  Mundi  in  1890  ?  He  has  not  told  us  so.  And  yet  he  does 
now  insist  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene 
creeds  are  essential  to  Christian  faith. ^ 

2.  Bishop  Gore's  Charge.  Some  five  years  ago,  the  bishop 
attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of  rationalism  in  his  diocese.     He 

3  The  Tablet,  22  Dec,  191 7. 

^Foundations  (London:  Macmillan,  1914),  p.  75- 

"  Basis  of  Anglican  Fellowship,  Preface  to  5th  ed.  (Oxford :  Mowbray  &  Co., 
1914),  p.  3- 
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published  The  Basis  of  Anglican  Fellowship  in  Faith  and 
Organization,  an  open  letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Oxford.^  Dr.  Gore  then  deemed  that  the  Anglican  church 
had  a  special  mission  along  a  via  mediae  that  lay  between  the 
Scylla  of  Rome  and  the  Charybdis  of  rationalism : 

The  constant  intensification  of  papal  autocracy,  the  augmented 
stringency  of  dogmatic  requirement,  and  the  rapid  development  of 
modern  devotions  to  extravagant  lengths,  in  the  Roman  communion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  amazingly  rapid  disintegration 
of  the  distinctive  creeds  of  Protestantism,  have  produced  a  religious 
situation  in  which  there  is  even  a  clamorous  need,  felt  far  beyond 
our  own  borders,  and  as  much  in  the  Far  East  as  at  home,  for  the 
special  witness  of  our  communion — its  witness,  I  mean,  to  a  Catholi- 
cism which  is  stable  and  in  undoubted  continuity  with  the  whole 
movement  of  the  Church  in  history,  while  at  the  same  time  it  allows 
its  members  and  officers  the  greatest  possible  freedom  to  move  and 
think  and  act  for  themselves.^ 

3.  A  Broad-minded  Charge.  Along  this  via  media,  the 
bishop  allows  to  his  clergy  and  laity  "  the  greatest  possible  free- 
dom to  move  and  think  and  act  for  themselves  ".  He  is  still 
the  broad-minded  Anglican. 

It  was  that  broad-mindedness  of  the  Anglican  communion 
which  attracted  Dr.  Charles  Augustus  Briggs.  He  was  not 
yet  a  full-fledged  Modernist;  nor  had  he  given  the  impression 
of  Romeward  tendencies,  because  of  a  community  of  ideas  be- 
tween him  and  such  Modernists  as  Von  Hiigel.®  Briggs  had 
not  yet  been  suspended  from  the  Presbyterian  ministry  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbytery,  1893;  nor  had  he  taken 
orders  in  that  elastic  body  called  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  1900.®  Yet  he  had  departed  from  the  Presbyterian- 
ism  of  the  elder  and  younger  Hodge,  and  sounded  the  alarm 
that  American  and  British  Presbyterianism  was  not  that  of 
the  Westminster  divines.     It  was  then  he  issued  his  eirenicon, 

^  Oxford :  Mowbray  &  Co.,  1914.  "^  Op.  cit,  p.  10. 

8  Cf.  The  Papal  Commissicn  and  the  Pentateuch.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Augustus  Briggs  and  Baron  Friedrich  von  Hugel  (New  York:  Longntnans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1906).  For  the  Modernism  of  von  Hugel,  cf.  "A  Catholic  Con- 
tributor to  the  Britannica",  by  the  present  writer,  in  Ecclesiastical  Review, 
Jan.  1912 ;  also  Recent  Bible  Study,  Ecclesiastical  Revievi^,  Sept.  1913,  pp. 
365  ff. 

*  On  the  career  of  Dr.  Briggs,  cf.  our  study  "  The  Christ  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  ",  Ecclesiastical  Review,  September,  1916,  pp.  318  ff. 
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called  W hither .^^  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  show  how 
the  churches  could  be  brought  together.  "  The  Church  of 
England  is  entitled  to  lead.  Let  all  others  follow  her  lead  and 
advance  steadily  toward  Christian  Unity."  ^^ 

So,  too,  Dr.  Gore  conceives  the  Church  of  England — a 
church  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  elbow  room  for  all  who 
desire  "  to  move  and  think  and  act  for  themselves  ".  Yes,  in 
his  brand  of  Catholicism — universalism,  he  means — ministers 
may  even  go  the  length  of  *'  some  solutions  of  intellectual  diffi- 
culties proposed  in  Foundations  ".  These  solutions  *'  might  be 
regarded  as  tentative  proposals  ".  However,  as  the  basis  of 
fellowship  among  Anglicans,  the  bishop  wishes  some  sort  of 
belief  in  the  Virgin  birth  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour.^^ 
What  sort?  If  he  accepts  the  ideas  of  Foundations^  or  even 
tolerates  them,  any  sort  of  belief  in  the  Virgin  birth  and 
resurrection  will  do,  provided  it  fall  short  of  expressed 
blasphemy.  These  doctrines  may  be  glossed  over  by  verbiage 
at  Oxford ;  and  no  objection  will  be  raised  to  the  "  tentative 
proposals  ",  so  long  as  they  do  not  explicitly  deny  an  article 
of  the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  creed.  That  seems  to  be  Dr. 
Gore's  '*  Basis  of  Anglican  Fellowship  ". 

II.  Oxford  "Foundatitis".  Mark  well  the  attitude  toward 
Foundations,  a  Statement  of  Christian  Belief  in  Terms  of 
Modern  Thought:  by  seven  Oxford  men. ^^  The  book  had  just 
appeared  in  Bishop  Gore's  diocese.  It  had  caused  a  furore. 
The  collaborators  were  six  Anglican  clergymen  and  a  layman : 
the  Rev.  N.  S.  Talbot,  Fellow,  Tutor,  and  Chaplain  of  Balliol 
College;  the  Rev.  R.  Brook,  Lecturer  in  Theology  at  Merton 
and  Oriel  Colleges;  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Streeter,  Lecturer  in  Theo- 
logy at  Queen's  and  Hertford  Colleges;  the  Rev.  A.  E.  J. 
Rawlinson,  Tutor  of  Keble  College;  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Parsons, 
Principal  of  Wells  Theological  College,  formerly  Praelector  in 
Theology  of  University  College,  Oxford ;  the  Rev.  W.  Temple, 
son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Headmaster  of 
Repton,  formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Philosophy,  Queen's 
College,  Oxford;  and  W.  H.  Moberly,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in 

10  New  York:  Scribner's  Sons,  1889. 

11  Op.  cit,  p.  xi. 

1*  The  Basis  of  Anglican  Fellowship,  p.  19. 
18  London  :  Macmillan,  1914. 
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Philosophy  of  Lincoln  College.  Among  these  writers  v^^ere 
four  of  the  Oxford  clergy  to  whom  Bishop  Gore  was  addressing 
his  charge.  What  are  some  of  the  solutions,  which  these 
Oxford  men  propose  and  Bishop  Gore  implicitly  tolerates? 
We  subjoin  just  a  few. 

1 .  The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  denied.  The  Rev.  William  Temple 
is  not  rude  and  crude,  but  misleading  and  seemingly  reverential 
in  this  denial :  "  Christ  is  not  a  God  (or  a  Divine  Being),  but 
God;  Christ  is  not  only  a  man,  but  Man  ".^*  This  is  about  as 
clear  as  some  of  the  twaddle  in  "  Science  and  Health  ".  We 
read  on ;  and  find  that  it  is  all  a  voluntaristic  pantheism.  Christ 
is  not  a  Divine  Person,  but  is  impersonal  Will.  He  is  Man, 
writ  with  a  capital  M.,  insomuch  as  Man  and  God  are  one. 
"  For,  after  all,  Will  is  the  only  Substance  there  is  in  man : 
it  is  not  a  part  of  him,  it  is  just  himself  as  a  moral  (or  indeed 
'  active  ')  being  ". 

2.  The  Christ  of  Eschatology  is  allowed.  The  Rev,  Burnett 
Hillman  Streeter,  in  his  contribution  on  "  The  Historic  Christ  ", 
gives  a  clever  and  refined  presentation  of  the  revolting  trum- 
pery of  Schweitzer/^  The  attempt  is  made  to  explain  as  a 
psychological  evolution  of  our  Lord's  consciousness  all  that  we 
believe  to  have  been  divinely  revealed  to  His  human  mind  :  His 
Messianic  mission.  Divinity,  etc.  Streeter  dexterously  implies 
that  the  cry  of  dereliction  on  Calvary  was  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  failure  of  Jesus'  apocalyptic  expectations.^®  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus  was  all  due  to 
hallucination.     So,  too,  the  resurrection  stories  were  evolved : 

It  is  suggested  that  what  the  disciples  saw  was  a  series  of  visions 
caused  by  some  acute  psychological  reaction — the  hopes  of  which  He 
had  raised  in  their  hearts,  the  impression  of  His  personality  upon 
them  refusing  to  submit  to  the  hard  fact  of  His  death.  Might  not 
such  appearances,  retold  from  mouth  to  mouth,  in  the  lapse  of  years 
be  insensibly  materialized  into  the  stories  in  our  Gospels?  ^^ 

3.  Christianity  is  an  Evolution  due  to  Environment.  The 
Rev.  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson  and  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Parsons  collabor- 
ate "  The  Interpretation  of  the  Christ  in  the  New  Testament ". 

^*  Op.  cit,  p.  247. 

1"  Cf.  our  study  in  Ecclesiastical  Review,  June,  191 5,  pp.  735  ff. 

"^^Foundations,  p.  127.  '^''Foundations,  p.   133- 
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Their  interpretation  is  one  that  often  obtains  among  rationalistic 
Protestants.  Things  must  be  taken  eschatologically.  Chris- 
tianity began  and  was  evolved  "  as  a  doctrine  about  the  Mes- 
siah ...  to  which  the  Person  of  the  Founder  is  irrelevant ". 
If  Christianity  had  been  founded  as  a  religion  of  Jesus, 
"should  we  not  have  expected  the  early  disciples  to  be  known  at 
Antioch  not  as  Christians  but  rather  as  Jesuits?  *' ^^  This 
eschatological  religion  was  then  evolved  into  Paulinism  by 
contact  with  Hellenistic  mystery  religions.  Hence  Baptism, 
the  Eucharist,  all  the  sacramental  and  supernatural  elements 
of  Christianity  are  mere  borrowings  from  paganism.  Such 
are  the  "  tentative  proposals  "  that  Dr.  Gore  tolerates  as  a 
'*  Basis  of  Anglican  Fellowship  '\  It  is  a  basis  broad  enough 
for  the  fakir  feats  of  either  an  Oxford  Don  or  a  Holy  Roller. 

III.  Looking  Backward.  This  present  crisis  in  Anglicanism  re- 
minds us  of  similar  events  in  the  Church  of  England  fifty  and 
odd  years  ago.  The  attitude  of  Bishop  Gore  toward  Founda- 
tions so  differs  from  that  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  in  regard  to  Essays  and  Reviews^  in  i86l.  What  a 
storm  ensued,  on  the  publication  of  that  volume!  The  first 
essay,  "  The  Education  of  the  World,"  was  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Temple,  Headmaster  of  Rugby  at  the  time.  The  elder  Temple 
had  as  little  respect  for  revealed  religion  as  his  son  William 
Temple  shows  in  Foundations.  He  threw  the  Bible  clean 
over.     It  was  not  a  rule  of  faith : 

It  has  been  matter  of  great  boast  with  the  Church  of  England,  in 
common  with  other  Protestant  churches,  that  it  is  founded  upon  the 
"  Word  of  God  " — a  phrase  which  begs  many  a  question  when  ap- 
plied collectively  to  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — a 
phrase  which  is  never  so  applied  to  them  by  any  of  the  Scriptural 
authors,  and  which,  according  to  Protestant  principles,  never  could 
have  been  applied  to  them  by  any  sufficient  authority  from  without. 
.  .  .  Even  if  the  Fathers  have  usually  considered  "  canonical " 
synonymous  with  "  miraculously  inspired  ",  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  their  sense  of  the  word  must  necessarily  be  applied  in  our  own 
Sixth  Article. 

Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  in  the  second  essay  of  the  same  col- 
lection, says  that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  sacred  writers  as 
"  inspired,"  and  then  to  refuse  that  title  to  Luther  and  Milton. 

^8  Foundations,  p.   157. 
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Logically  building  upon  the  Protestant  first  principle  of 
freedom  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  belief,  Dr.  Temple 
substituted  the  free  fling  of  conscience  for  the  infallible  Book : 

When  conscience  and  the  Bible  appear  to  differ,  the  pious  Chris- 
tian immediately  concludes  that  he  has  not  really  understood  the 
Bible.  .  .  .  The  Bible  is  hindered  by  its  form  from  exercising  a  des- 
potism over  the  human  spirit.  .  .  .  This  it  does  by  the  principle  of 
private  judgment,  which  puts  conscience  between  us  and  the  Bible, 
making  conscience  the  supreme  interpreter,  whom  it  may  be  a  duty  to 
enlighten,  but  whom  it  can  never  be  a  duty  to  disobey. 

Temple  means  that  in  a  clash  between  private  judgment  and 
the  Bible,  the  dictate  of  private  judgment  is  certainly  right, 
and  the  clear  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  certainly  wrong.  This 
is  a  logical  outcome  from  the  Lutheran  start  in  religion.  Such 
a  principle  makes  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  to  be  what  you 
will ;  makes  as  many  religions  as  there  are  readers  of  the  Bible. 

Why,  we  would  not  allow  of  such  a  principle  in  regard  to 
the  word  of  man,  to  say  nothing  of  God's  own  Word.  We  would 
not  think  of  permitting  the  inner  consciousness  of  each  individ- 
ual to  work  out  its  own  meaning  of  municipal,  state,  and  federal 
laws.  We  have  our  municipal,  state,  and  federal  judiciary  to 
interpret  the  law.  Not  even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  allowed  to  follow  an  inner  voice  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
Constitutions.  Yet  the  Constitutions  are  the  word  of  man. 
Should  we  have  less  respect  for  the  Word  of  God?  Dr.  Temple 
thought  so. 

Then  came  the  hubbub.  Bishop  Wilberforce  and  the  Oxford 
party  of  the  day  accused  Dr.  Temple  of  heresy.  What  was 
the  result  of  the  charge,  and  of  the  official  investigation  there- 
of? Mr.  Gladstone,  the  visible  head  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
made  him  Bishop  ®f  Exeter,  1869,  Pusey  said  "  the  choice  was 
the  most  frightful  enormity  ever  perpetrated  by  a  prime  min- 
ister ".^*  But  Pusey  and  Wilberforce  had  to  swallow  the 
Temple  dose  along  with  Anglicanism.  By  throwing  over  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  they  had  accepted  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  a  substitute.  So  Dr.  Temple  went  his  free-lance  way; 
and,  spite  of  all  heresy  charges,  became  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Walter  Drum,  SJ. 

Woodstock  College,  Maryland. 

'^^Encyclopedia  Britannka,  lith  ed.,  vol.  26,  p.  600,  s.  v.  "Temple,  Fred- 
■erick**. 
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COURSE  OF  KELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION.  Institute  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools.  THE  CATECHIST'S  MANUAL:  Brief  Course, 
Authorized  English  Version.  Second  edition.  John  Joseph  McVej, 
Philadelphia.     Pp.  243. 

TO  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CHILD.  By  Josephine  Van  Dyke  Brownson. 
With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  John  J.  Wynne,  S.J.  The  Encyclopedia 
Press:  New  York.     1918.     Pp.  205. 

CATECHIST'S  MANUAL.  FIRST  ELEMENTARY  COURSE.  By  Rod- 
erick MacEachen,  D.D.,  Instructor  in  Oatechetics  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity.    Catholic  Book  Co.:  Wheeling,  W.  Va.     1919.     Pp.  356. 

THE  CREED  EXPLAINED,  according  to  the  Psychological  or  Munich 
Method.  For  Children  of  the  Intermediate  Grades.  Based  on  the 
Baltimore  Catechism  No.  2.  AN  AID  TO  OATECHiSTS.  By  the 
Rev.  Jos.  J.  Baierl.  The  Seminary  Press,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  1919. 
Pp.  413. 

Gilbert  Chesterton  alludes  somewhere  to  a  singular  fancy  that  has 
grown  up  in  our  time  that  when  things  go  very  wrong  with  us  we 
need  a  practical  man.  The  witty  epigramist  would  have  us  look 
rather  for  an  unpractical  person.  We  need  a  theorist,  a  thinker,  a 
man  with  a  doctrine  of  why  things  work  at  all.  If  it  is  wrong  to 
fiddle  while  Rome  is  afire,  it  is  quite  right  to  study  hydraulics  at  that 
crucial  moment.  If  your  aeroplane  is  slightly  indisposed,  a  handy 
man  can  cure  it.  But  if  it  is  seriously  ill,  it  is  all  the  more  likely 
that  some  absent-minded  professor  with  wild  white  hair  will  have  to 
be  dragged  out  of  a  college  or  a  laboratory  to  analyze  the  evil.  The 
more  complicated  the  smash,  the  more  will  the  absent-minded,  white- 
haired  theorist  be  needed  to  deal  with  the  trouble;  and  in  some  ex- 
treme cases  no  one  but  the  man  (probably  insane)  who  invented  the 
machine,  could  possibly  say  what  was  the  trouble  with  it.  Every 
once  in  a  while — and  the  whiles  seem  to  be  growing  more  and  more 
unlike  angelic  visitors — someone  becomes  painfully  conscious  that  our 
Catechetics  are  out  of  gear ;  they  need  mending,  and  lo !  a  practical 
man  is  called  in  to  do  the  job.  And  forthwith  he  offers  us  a  new 
catechism  and  a  new  method  of  teaching  it.  This  is  not  said  with  a 
view  to  decry  the  multiplication  of  new  books  on  Catechetics.  Quite 
the  contrary.  The  multiplication  of  such  books  may  be  taken  to  be 
a  sign  of  a  growing  consciousness  that  our  methods  of  instruction 
need  constant  attention  lest  they  grow  rusty;  and  also  as  a  healthy 
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indication  that  we  are  thinking  and  working  with  the  earnestness  be- 
fitting so  important  a  subject  as  the  teaching  of  religious  truth.  It 
is  with  this  actuating  motive  that  some  of  the  newest  works  on  the 
subject  in  question  are  here  introduced. 

The  first  on  the  list  above  can  hardly  be  called  new  (we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  it  before)  ;  and  if  it  finds  a  place  here  at  all,  it  is 
because  of  its  preeminence  as  the  embodiment  of  a  sound  theory  of 
catechetics.  A  priori  we  might  look  for  this  quality  in  the  Manual, 
seeing  that  it  is  essentially  a  summary  of  the  principles  upon  which 
are  based  the  methods  pursued  by  that  noble  band  of  teachers  whose 
religious  vocation  and  life  work  are  primarily  consecrated  to  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  youth.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools. 

This  Catechisfs  Manual  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  work  of  a  learned 
and  an  experienced  Seminary  Professor,  and  in  its  present  English 
dress  enjoys  the  perfecting  touch  of  that  singularly  capable  religious 
educator  the  late  Brother  Chrysostom.  The  work  is  primarily  a  text- 
book for  the  training  of  teachers.  It  is  the  theoretical  methodology 
of  catechetical  instruction.  Not  that  it  lacks  the  immediately  prac- 
tical elements.  On  the  contrary,  these  are  sufficiently  abundant.  But 
the  first  and  main  object  of  the  Manual  is  to  form  the  catechist. 
For  this  reason,  namely  for  its  theoretical,  scientific,  philosophical 
value  we  have  given  it  the  first  place  on  the  list  above. 

The  fault  usually  found  with  our  ancestral  methods  of  teaching 
catechism  is  that  they  assigned  too  much  importance  to  memorizing. 
There  was  too  much  cramming  of  indigestible  food,  into  the  child's 
cerebral  stomach.  The  pendulum  is  just  now  swinging  to  the  oppo- 
site side :  we  would  feed  our  boys  and  girls  on  predigested  aliments. 
Midway  between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  happy  mean.  Old  Dr. 
Brownson  used  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  assets  of  Catholics  bom  to 
the  faith  that  they  were  obliged  to  learn  their  catechism  verbatim. 
It  gave  them  a  definite  form  of  faith.  The  verbum  sanum  et  irrepre- 
hensihile  was  their  conscious  possession;  a  privilege  not  enjoyed  by 
converts.  He  was  wont  to  be  grateful  to  the  good  Bishop  of  Boston 
who  received  him  into  the  Church  for  obliging  him,  the  pro- 
found philosopher,  to  study  the  Penny  Catechism.  The  Christian 
Brothers  recognize  the  importance  of  exact  memorization  of  at  least 
much  of  the  Catechism,  and  one  of  the  merits  of  the  present  Cate- 
chisfs Manual  is  that  it  assigns  a  reasonable  role  to  the  faculty  of 
memory. 

The  second  book  on  the  list  above  comes  from  the  mind  and  the 
heart  of  a  cultivated  Catholic  lay  woman.  By  instinct  she  knows 
how  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  child.     She  is  n©t,  therefore,  solicitous 
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about  theory,  though  a  sound  psychology  underlies  her  method.  In- 
sight into  the  child's  mind,  sympathy  with  its  modes  of  thought,  a 
charming  grace  and  appropriateness  of  expression  and  illustration 
pervade  these  religious  lessons.  The  abstract  truths  grow  easily  out 
of  the  concrete  soil,  arrange  themselves  in  tabulated  order,  and  fasten 
themselves  in  the  child's  memory  by  the  pictures  and  diagrams  that 
capture  the  senses  and  sustain  the  imagination.  The  book  is  not  a 
manual  of  Catechetics.  It  is  a  collection  of  exquisite  talks  on  relig- 
ious subjects,  each  talk  being  followed  by  appropriate  questions  and 
illustrations.  The  book  does  for  religious  truth  something  similar 
to  what  Arabella  Buckley's  Fairy  Land  of  Science  did  in  another 
domain. 

Dr.  MacEachen's  Catechisfs  Manual  is  of  still  another  type.  The 
book  is  designed  not  so  much  to  form  the  catechist  as  to  help  him 
directly  with  a  practical  method  of  teaching  the  individual  lessons 
into  which  the  main  body  of  religious  truths  is  divided.  Each  lesson 
is  divided,  for  instance,  thus : 

GOD. 

1.  God  made  me. 

2.  God  made  all  the  people  in  the  world. 

3.  God  loves  us  all. 

4.  I  love  God  above  all  things. 

Practical  instructions  are  given  (in  italics)  to  the  teacher  how  to 
develop  these  points,  and  then  under  each  a  very  copious  collection 
of  questions,  mostly  of  a  practical  nature,  is  subsumed.  These  ques- 
tions are  so  abundant  that  even  the  dullest  teacher  need  be  at  no  loss 
for  material  to  elicit  the  interest  and  inquisitiveness  of  the  child. 
Although  not  every  teacher  will  estimate  the  work  so  supremely  as 
to  conclude  with  Bishop  Shahan  that  *^  the  volume  presages  a  new 
era  in  catechetical  work"  (p.  3),  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  in 
according  to  it  a  high  degree  of  excellence  and  usefulness.  Its 
method  is  pedagogically,  because  psychologically,  sound.  The  im- 
mensely, almost  tropically,  varied  questioning  is  calculated  to  evoke 
and  maintain  the  child's  interest.  The  exposition  is  clear  and  the 
application  of  the  truths  aptly  suggestive  and  practical.  Here  and 
there  one  notices  a  tendency  to  overstate  things ;  for  instance  when  it 
is  said,  "  Of  all  the  works  that  God  allows  men  to  perform  in  His 
name  there  is  none  more  sacred,  more  sublime  than  that  of  instruct- 
ing children  in  the  divine  truths  of  Faith"  (p.  12).  This  is  ob- 
viously an  exaggeration.  Surely  God  assigns  to  man  functions  both 
more  sacred  and  more  sublime  than  that  of  instructing  children ;  for 
instance,  saying  Mass.  Again,  it  is  not  true  "  that  nothing  grows  in 
the  desert  (Sahara)"  (p.  46).    Children  learn  from  their  geographies 
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that,  even  outside  the  several  luxuriant  oases,  gum  acacias,  thorn- 
bushes,  and  so  on,  to  say  nothing  of  various  types  of  animal  life,  are 
found  in  the  Sahara;  and  they  are  apt  to  lose  confidence  in  their 
religious  instructors  who  tell  them  the  opposite.  Once  more,  it  is 
neither  true  to  fact  nor  is  it  good  pedagogy  to  say  to  the  little  ones 
that,  "  We  (children)  don't  want  others  to  praise  us  "  (p.  49).  We 
(they)  da  and  should  want  others  to  praise  us;  provided,  of  course, 
the  praise  be  justified  and  the  ultimate  motive  thereof  be  referred  to 
God.  Hardly  less  exact  is  the  statement  that,  **  Children  are  always 
attracted  by  humility  and  sympathy"  (p.  12).  This  indeed  ought 
to  be  the  happy  condition  of  things,  but  the  ideal  is  by  no  means 
realized.  Overstatements  such  as  these  are  not  indeed  of  supreme  im- 
portance and  they  are  somewhat  neutralized  by  the  context.  Never- 
theless they  are  out  of  place  in  a  book  which  is  to  be  used  by  teachers 
who  are  already  by  nature  prone  to  exaggerate.  Too  many  of  our 
popular  theologies  are  marred  by  loose  writing  and  careless  inac- 
curacies. 

The  author  of  the  fourth  book  on  our  list  is  already  well  known  to 
his  brethren  through  an  excellent  little  text-book  on  the  Mass.  His 
present  work  embodies  an  explanation  of  the  Creed  according  to  the 
Munich  method.  The  method  is  called  psychological  because  it 
adapts  the  learning  process  which  is  natural  and  spontaneous  to  the 
teaching  of  religious  truths.  It  demands  in  the  first  place  that  each 
lesson  shall  constitute  a  catechetical  unit,  namely  coordination  of  the 
essentially  related  questions  and  answers,  and  such  as  can  be  brought 
under  the  light  of  a  single  story  or  illustration.  In  the  second  place, 
that  the  several  stages  of  the  learning  process  be  pursued.  These  are 
three:  presentation,  explanation,  application.  In  the  third  place, 
that  the  three  adjunct,  though  non-essential,  stages  be  utilized; 
namely,  preparation,  aim,  synthesis.  How  these  several  stages  are  to 
be  pursued  in  the  teaching  of  the  Creed  is  shown  at  length  in  the 
volume.  For  instance,  take  the  first  catechetical  unit :  Why  did  God 
make  you?  The  children  are  first  prepared  by  connecting  the  ques- 
tion with  the  actual  contents  of  their  minds  (apperception).  In  the 
second  place  the  teacher  announces  the  aim  he  has  in  view.  This  in 
the  third  place  is  illustrated  by  a  story  (from  the  Life  of  St.  Philip 
Neri).  The  various  points  of  the  story  in  their  bearing  on  the  aim 
are  then  explained.  These  several  points  are  next  simimed  up  in  a 
synthesis.  Lastly,  the  application  is  made  to  the  child's  actual  life 
and  daily  conduct. 

Such  is  the  method  in  a  nutshell.  That  it  is  soundly  psychological 
is  at  once  apparent.  Beginning  with  apprehension  (presentation,  ap- 
perception),   it    passes   through    understanding    (explanation)    and 
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reasoning  to  a  synthetic  grasp  of  the  truth  in  question.  The  central 
truth  being  now  thoroughly  possessed  by  the  children,  the  meaning 
of  it  for  actual  life  is  finally  impressed  on  their  minds.  Theory  and 
practice,  thought  and  action,  are  thus  happily  conjoined  and  the 
child  is  taught  literally  to  learn  to  live^  the  final  end  of  all  true  edu- 
cation. 

Doubtless  to  some  teachers  the  method  will  at  first  appear  some- 
what mechanical  as  well  as  cumbersome.  However,  usus  te  plura 
docebit.  Let  it  be  employed  for  a  time;  the  mechanism  will  grad- 
ually put  on  the  life  of  the  spirit.  Its  weight  will  disappear  under 
the  agile  muscles  of  the  mind  and  tongue.  Moreover,  the  dividing 
lines  of  the  several  stages  will  presently  shade  away  into  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  teaching  process  which  seeks  unity  as  the  result  of  the 
learning  process. 

Surveying  what  has  been  said  concerning  these  four  volumes  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  first  and  last  are  primarily  theoretical  and 
subordinately  practical.  The  second  and  third  are  primarily  prac- 
tical, subserviently  theoretical.  The  first  sings  the  treble,  the  fourth 
the  bass:  the  second,  the  tenor  and  the  third,  the  alto,  in  the  cate- 
chetical quartette. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PLOTINUS.  The  Gifford  Lectures  at  St.  An- 
drew's, 1917-1918.  By  William  Ealph  Inge,  O.V  0.,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Paul's;  Hon,  D.D.,  Aberdeen;  Hon.  Fellow  of  Jeans  College,  Gam- 
bridge,  and  Hertford  College,  Oxford;  formerly  Lady  Margaret  Pro- 
fessor of  Di7inity,  Oambridge.  In  two  volumes:  Vol.  I,  pp.  xvi, 
270;  Vol,  II,  pp.  xii,  253.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.;  London,  New 
York,  Bombay.     1918. 

In  selecting  the  Philosophy  of  Plotinus  as  the  subject  of  his  Gif- 
ford  lectures  Dr.  Inge  was  influenced  mainly  by  the  essentially  mys- 
tical character  of  that  philosophy,  with  which  character  his  own 
favorite  line  of  study  accords.  (The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  is  the  author 
of  several  books  on  mysticism.)  Moreover,  he  believes  that  Plotinus 
has  "  a  message  of  calm  and  confidence  for  the  troublous  times 
through  which  we  are  passing  "  —  an  age  no  worse,  he  thinks,  than 
that  in  which  Plotinus  lived  and  in  which  nevertheless  he  was  able 
to  breathe  freely  in  the  timeless  and  changeless  world  (the  world  of 
"the  Eternal  Ideas"),  "which  is  the  background  of  the  stage 
whereon  each  generation  struts  for  its  brief  hour  and  then  is  gone  ". 
The  object  of  the  Gifford  lectureship  is  to  study  "  the  supreme 
Reality,  with  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  " ;  to  con- 
sider, moreover,  "  the  duty  and  destiny  of  man,  determined  by  his 
relation  with  the  powers  above  him  ".    The  knowledge,  however,  im- 
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parted  by  these  Gifford  lectures  is  to  be  personal;  and  not  such  aa 
depends  upon  any  "  external  special  revelation  "  or  is  enjoined  by 
"  any  sacrosanct  authority  ".  To  such  knowledge,  Dr.  Inge  believes, 
Plotinus  beckons  us.  Beckons,  yet  with  the  warning — "  his  last  word 
to  us  " — -that  "  there  are  parts  of  what  it  most  concerns  you  to  know 
which  I  cannot  describe  to  you ;  you  must  come  with  him  to  see  for 
yourself.  The  vision  is  for  him  who  will  see  it^  We  underscore 
these  words  because,  as  a  capable  critic  (William  Harris)  says,  the 
whole  philosophy  of  Plotinus  is  "  a  vision  rather  than  a  system  ". 
Perhaps  we  should  qualify  this  by  saying  that  it  terminates  at  a 
vision  (as  indeed  every  philosophy  should),  though  it  is  based  upon 
some  sort  of  system.  The  system  and  the  vision  are  analyzed  and  set 
forth  with  considerable  insight  and  with  no  small  apparatus  of  eru- 
dition in  the  volumes  at  hand.  Conversing  intimately,  as  Dr.  Inge 
has  done,  with  so  obscure  and  elusive  a  thinker  as  the  father  of  neo- 
Platonism,  it  would  be  strange  if  some  shadows  had  not  floated  into 
his  interpretation  from  the  nebulous  heights  of  the  original.  As,  for 
instance,  where  he  says  that  "  psychology  is  a  branch  of  natural 
science.  It  may  be  defined  [?]  as  the  science  of  behavior,  or  as  that 
part  of  physiology  [?]  from  which  the  physiologist  is  self -excluded 
by  his  assumption  that  all  vital  functions  can  be  explained  mechan- 
ically "  (p.  3).  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  "definitions"  of  this 
rather  striking  character  are  not  so  many  as  one  might  expect  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  that  where  they  do  occur  they  are 
probably  meant  to  be  excitant  devices  which  even  a  Gifford  lecturer 
cannot  afford  wholly  to  ignore. 

The  reviewer  would  like  to  give  some  outline  of  the  vision  of  Plo- 
tinus. But  to  indulge  this  propensity  would  far  exceed  the  just  limits 
of  this  notice.  However,  a  characteristically  clear  account  is  given 
by  Dr.  Turner  in  his  History  of  Philosophy^  a  book  accessible  to 
most  readers.  A  fuller  and  very  good  outline  will  be  found  in  Ueber- 
weg's  History  of  Philosophy  (English  translation),  and  Dr.  Inge 
himself  approves  the  survey  made  by  Windleband.  The  reader  pos- 
sessed of  the  elementary  information  easily  obtained  from  such 
sources  will  know  what  to  expect  from  Dr.  Inge's  more  elaborate 
treatise. 

The  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  declares  himself  "not  merely  a  student 
and  critic",  but  likewise  a  "disciple"  of  Plotinus  (p.  10),  and  his 
work  betrays  all  the  ardor  of  a  zealous  apostle  of  a  master  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  his  loyalty.  For  Plotinus  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
good  man — pure-minded,  unselfish,  noble,  and  devoted  to  lofty 
ideals.  Indeed,  some  writers  are  inclined  to  think  that,  despite  what 
seems  to  be  the  pantheistic  allure  of  his  speculation,  he  attained  to  a 
real,  intuitive  union  with  God.     And,  if  we  may  in  a  measure  agree 
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with  Dr.  Inge,  "  just  as  the  civilization  of  the  Roman  Empire,  on 
its  moral  and  religious  side,  expired  in  giving  birth  to  the  Catholic 
Church",  and  "  just  as  on  the  political  side  the  Caesars  of  the  West 
handed  over  their  sceptre  not  so  much  to  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
perors as  to  the  priestly  Caesar [ !]  on  the  Vatican"  (p.  14)  ;  so  we 
may  say  that  Pagan  philosophy  expired  in  giving  birth  to  neo- 
Platonism — probably  the  fairest  and  the  purest,  as  it  was  the  last, 
fruitage  of  the  Greek  mind.  Indeed,  St.  Augustine  himself  declares 
that  "  the  utterance  of  Plato,  the  most  pure  and  bright  in  all  phil- 
osophy, scattering  the  clouds  of  error,  has  shone  forth  most  of  all  in 
Plotinus,  the  Platonic  philosopher  who  has  been  deemed  so  like  his 
master  that  one  might  think  them  contemporaries,  if  the  length  of 
time  between  them  did  not  compel  us  to  say  that  in  Plotinus  Plato 
lived  again".  (Contra  Acad.,  3,  18.)  And  again,  that  Plotinus 
and  his  friends  would  have  needed  but  "  to  change  a  few  words 
and  phrases  to  become  Christians,  as  many  of  the  Platonists  in 
our  generation  have  done  ".  In  the  De  Civitate  Dei,  St.  Augustine 
mentions  these  slight  changes,  though,  as  Dr.  Inge  adds,  "  he  criti- 
cizes one  or  two  of  their  doctrines  rather  sharply  "   (p.  2 1 ) . 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  present  author's  ardor  of  discipleship 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  excessive,  when  he  attributes  Platonism  (not 
technical  neo- Platonism ;  of  course,  a  much  subsequent  development) 
to  St.  Paul's  doctrines  of  Christ  as  "the  Power  and  the  Wisdom  of 
God:  of  the  temporal  things  that  axe  seen  and  the  eternal  things 
that  are  invisible;  his  theory  of  the  resurrection,  from  which  flesh 
and  blood  are  excluded,  since  gross  matter  *  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God ' ;  and  his  psychology  of  body,  soul  and  spirit,  in  which, 
as  in  the  Platonists,  Soul  holds  the  middle  place  and  Spirit  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  Platonic  Nous  —  all  show  that  Christianity,  no 
sooner  became  a  European  religion  than  it  discovered  its  natural 
affinity  with  Platonism"  (p.  11).  All  which  is  highly  fanciful  and 
gratuitous  in  the  extreme.  Knowing  as  we  do  St.  Paul's  disregard 
for  the  persuasibilia  humanae  sapientiae  verba,  and  his  contempt  for 
"  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  ",  it  is  unlikely  that  in  writing,  espec- 
ially to  the  humbly-born  Corinthians,  his  mind  would  run  into  cate- 
gories borrowed  from  Plato.  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  for  the  origin  of  the  Pauline  forms  of  speech ;  although  for 
that  matter  the  source  of  such  philosophical  ideas  is  not  necessarily 
the  mind  of  Plato,  Plotinus,  or  any  other  individual  philosopher. 
They  float  about  in  the  collective  consciousness  of  thinking  men. 
The  philosophers  do  the  culling,  moulding,  chiseling,  polishing,  and 
decorating. 

Comparing  the  present  Gifford  with  Dr.  Inge's  earlier  Bampton 
Lectures,  one  is  tempted  to  suspect,  we  hope  not  unjustly,  that  some 
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of  the  author's  predilection  for  Plotinus  lies  in  the  fact  that  neo- 
Platonism  embodies  a  doctrine  of  mysticism  which  in  no  wise  de- 
pends on  '*  sacrosanct  authority  " ;  that  by  the  simple  use  of  a  fac- 
ulty "  which  all  possess  but  few  use  ",  man  can  attain  to  a  mystical 
union  with  God  that  differs  in  no  wise  from  "  the  spiritual  marriage  " 
enjoyed  in  every  age  and  clime  by  the  great  saints  of  the  Church. 

We  fail  to  find  in  these  volumes  any  satisfactory  definition  of 
mysticism.  The  humble  task  of  defining  is  not  congenial  to  lofty 
intellects.  However,  in  his  previous  Bampton  Lectures  (Christian 
Mysticism),  we  read  that  "mysticism  is  an  attempt  to  realize  the 
presence  of  the  living  God  in  the  soul  and  in  nature,  or,  more  gener- 
ally, the  attempt  to  realize  in  thought  and  feeling  the  immanence  of 
the  temporal  in  the  eternal  and  of  the  eternal  in  the  temporal " 
(Lect.  I).  This  may  be  mysticism  in  a  loose  or  analogous  sense  of 
the  term,  but  it  is  something  quite  other  than  that  which  St.  Paul 
experienced  when,  "  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  "  he  knew  not, 
he  saw  and  heard  things  "  which  it  is  not  given  man  to  utter  ".  The 
consciousness  of  the  Divine  in  nature  which  poets  enjoy  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  ecstatic  absorption  in  God,  into  which  the  Saints 
were  rapt — not  by  any  abstractive  effort  on  their  part  but  by  the  im- 
mediate uplifting  power  of  Him  whom  they  ardently  loved  and  for 
which  absorption  fierce  crucifixions  of  "  the  flesh  with  its  vices  and 
concupiscences  "  prepared  their  souls.  Even  the  repeated  ecstasies 
which  Porphjrrius  tells  us  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  master,  may  well  have 
been,  if  not  of  another  species,  at  least  of  a  far  higher  degree  than 
that  which  Wordsworth  experienced  when 

Sensation,  soul  and  form 
All  melted  into  him ;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being;  in  them  did  he  live 
And  by  them  did  he  live ;  they  were  his  life 
In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hours 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed ;  he  proffered  no  request ; 
Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise, 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 
That  made  him;  it  was  blessedness  and  love. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  add  that  students  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
or  of  mysticism  can  find  in  these  volumes  many  fruitful  suggestions. 
It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  work  is  the  product  of 
a  widely  cultured  writer  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  a  task  which 
has  been  to  him  at  the  same  time  a  labor  of  love.  The  volumes  are 
equipped  with  very  full  analytical  tables  of  contents  and  indexes. 
The  bibliography  relating  to  Plotinus  is  included  in  the  opening 
lecture. 
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OUESUS  ASOETIOUS,  auctore  P.  Fr.  Aureliano  a  SS.  Bacramento,  CD., 
M.A.,  Moderatore  Spirituali  in  Seminario  Apostolico  Pluthempellensi. 
Vol.  I— VIA  PURGATiVA,  1917,  pp.  326.  Vol.  II— VIA  ILLU- 
MINATiVA,  1918,  pp.  334.  Vol.  Ill— VIA  UNITIVA,  1919,  pp. 
308.     Ernakulam,  Typis  Scholae  Industrialis. 

Whether  or  not  Plotinus  enjoyed  true  mystical  communion  with 
God,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  discover.  If  he  did,  he  is  the  one  case 
known  to  us  wherein  the  Creator,  acting  outside  the  channels  through 
which  he  ordinarily  communicates  His  favors,  draws,  for  reasons 
known  to  Himself  alone,  certain  elect  souls  into  immediate  converse 
with  Himself.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Plotinus,  noble-minded,  un- 
selfish, pure-eyed — qualities  which  his  contemporaries  attribute  to  him 
— may  have  been  amongst  the  chosen  ones.  Beati  mundo  corde  qito- 
niam  ipsi  Deum  mdehunt.  The  ordinary  approach  to  God  is  through 
faith;  faith  that  is  not  a  mere  sentiment,  an  emotional  trust  **  that 
God  is  in  His  heaven" — the  human  heart — and  that  "all's  right  with 
that  world  "  wherein  He  loves  to  dwell;  but  faith  which  is  an  assent 
of  the  intellect  to  the  truths  which  God  has  chosen  to  reveal  to  man- 
kind and  has  committed  to  accredited  witnesses  whom  through  His 
Incarnate  Son  He  commissions  to  teach  all  nations  unto  the  end  of 
time.  The  genuine  mystical  state  depends  ordinarily,  therefore,  on 
that  *'  sacrosanct  authority  "  which  the  theorists  of  mysticism,  such 
as  Canon  Inge,  are  wont  to  disregard  or  contemn. 

The  perfectly  mystical  life  has  always  existed  in  the  CathoHc 
Church  from  the  time  when  the  Seer  of  Patmos  was  rapt  up  and  saw 
in  the  light  of  the  Lamb  the  New  Jerusalem,  down  to  the  present 
day  when  spouses  of  Christ  like  Gemma  Galgani  are  given  to  bear  in 
their  mortal  body  the  wounds  of  the  Crucified.  Throughout  the  cen- 
turies of  her  unceasing  experience  of  God's  dealings  with  His  favored 
children  keen  psychologists  of  the  higher  life  are  seen  observing, 
analyzing,  and  classifying  the  phenomena  inherent  in  and  connected 
with  mysticism.  Trained  theologians,  experts  in  such  matters,  have 
induced  from  those  phenomena  certain  laws  or  rules  according  to 
which  they  occur.  The  phenomena  systematized,  together  with  the 
laws  which  they  logically  imply,  constitute  the  object  matter  of  Mys- 
tical Theology,  which,  when  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  spiritual 
discipline  that  prepares  for  and  accompanies  mystical  experience,  is 
called  Ascetical  Theology,  a  branch  of  sacred  science  immediately 
subordinate  to  Moral  Theology.  The  Latin  work  introduced  above 
contains  a  full  course  in  Ascetic  Theology  adapted  for  seminarians — 
not  less  for  their  own  guidance  than  for  their  subsequent  office  as 
spiritual  directors  in  the  priesthood. 
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The  first  volume  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  all  truly  spiritual 
life — self -discipline,  the  removal  of  the  things  and  conditions  that 
hinder  union  vi^ith  God.  Plotinus  himself  made  much  of  the  neces- 
sity of  purgation  from  sin,  vice  and  passion,  for  those  who  would 
hold  converse  with  the  One,  the  Good,  the  Absolute — the  terms  he 
was  wont  to  use  when  speaking  of  God,  and  which  cause  many  of  his 
interpreters  to  characterize  his  philosophy  as  thinly  veiled  pantheism. 
In  the  Catholic  Church,  however,  penance  for  sin  and  the  cleansing 
of  the  faculties  from  the  effects  thereof  are  reduced  at  once  to  a 
science  and  an  art ;  the  science  being  based  on  psychology  and  morals ; 
the  art  on  the  rules  of  prudence — natural  and  supernatural.  The 
outlines  of  this  science  and  art  are  given  in  the  volume  above  on  the 
via  purgativa.  They  are,  of  course,  substantially  the  same  as  those 
contained  in  most  other  books  of  the  kind,  and  with  which  the  present 
reader  may  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  from  his  Scaramelli,  Rod- 
riguez, Lallemant,  and  the  other  masters  of  the  spiritual  life.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  rules,  like  those  given,  for  instance,  by  Scaramelli 
and  by  the  author  before  us  for  the  mortification  of  the  senses  and 
the  passions,  are  more  adapted  to  other  times  and  climes  than  to  our 
own.  And  certainly  some  of  these  ascetical  practices  would  do  much 
more  harm  than  good  should  a  director  attempt  to  apply  them  to  the 
American  temperament.  Books  of  this  kind,  however,  are  to  be  pru- 
dently used,  not  slavishly  followed.  Some  of  the  positive  means  of 
perfection,  such  as  prayer  and  self-examination,  are  also  explained 
in  this  volume. 

The  second  volume,  treating  of  "  the  illuminative  way  ",  considers 
the  virtues,  theological  and  cardinal,  and  such  means  as  spiritual 
reading  and  the  practice  of  the  Divine  Presence.  The  latter  exer- 
cise prepares  the  way  for  the  subject  matter  of  the  third  volume — 
the  via  unitiva.  Here  we  are  at  the  very  heart  of  the  mystical  life, 
the  intimate  rniion  of  the  soul  with  God  in  the  state  of  contemplation 
and  the  undivided  love  of  conformity.  The  nature  of  this  state,  the 
various  acts  of  the  soul  leading  up  to  it,  coexisting  therewith,  and 
following  therefrom,  are  explained  in  some  detail.  The  extraordinary 
phenomena,  such  as  rapture,  ecstasy,  visions,  revelations,  are  likewise, 
of  course,  described  and  their  relationship  to  genuine  mysticism  made 
plain.  Dr.  Inge  in  his  Lectures  on  Plotinus  carps  ad  nauseam  at 
what  he  calls  "  the  mysticism  of  the  cloister  ",  and  at  the  prominence 
given  by  Catholic  authorities  to  these  extraordinary  accompaniments 
of  mystical  experiences.  The  Gifford  lecturer  knows  full  well,  and 
en  passant  confesses  it,  that  no  Catholic  authority  of  weight  considers 
them  either  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  mysticism  or  as  possessing 
any  great  intrinsic  importance  or  value.  He  appears,  however,  to 
hold  "  the  mysticism  of  the  cloister  "  in  such  contempt  that  he  fails. 
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to  discern  the  really  essential  element  of  genuine  mysticism,  as  a 
supernatural  state,  one  not  evoked  primarily,  much  less  solely,  by 
the  human  faculties,  but  by  God  Himself  supematurally  uplifting  to 
Himself  the  spirit  of  man.  Dr.  Inge,  we  fear,  has  an  instinctive 
dislike  for  the  "  sacrosanct  authority  "  of  Catholicism. 

So  far  as  the  substance  of  the  present  Cursus  Asceticus  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  practically  identical  with  the  average  work  of  its  class. 
What  commends  it  particularly  are  its  method  and  style.  Intended 
to  serve  as  a  text-book,  the  essential  points  of  the  several  parts  are 
given  in  italics,  each  point  being  developed  in  the  inmiediately  sub- 
sequent paragraphs.  As  regards  the  style,  nothing  could  be  more 
perfect.  True  scholastic  as  he  is,  the  author  adopts  that  perfectly 
transparent  medium  which,  like  the  Latin  of  St.  Thomas,  allows  the 
thought  to  shine  forth  without  the  faintest  cloud  or  shadow. 

The  work  has  apparently  been  compiled  for  use  by  seminaries  in 
which  the  youth  of  the  author's  own  religious  family  (the  Discalced 
Carmelites)  are  trained.  Our  diocesan  seminaries  can  hardly  afford 
time  for  a  special  course  in  Ascetical  Theology.  Nevertheless, 
amongst  the  duties  of  the  spiritual  director  of  these  institutions 
should  be  the  giving  of  lectures  on  this  subject.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  select  a  better  text-book  on  which  such  lectures  might  be  based — 
and  which  in  this  connexion  might  so  well  serve  for  private  Spiritual 
Reading — as  the  one  here  provided.  The  volumes,  being  small  and 
convenient,  lend  themselves  very  nicely  to  this  purpose. 

THE  MY3TI0AL  LIFE.     By  Dom  S.  Louismet,  O.S  B.     P.  J.  Kenedy  & 
Sons,  New  York.     1917.     Pp.  xiv— -128. 

MYSTIOISM— TRUE  AND  FALSE.     By  Dom  S.  Louismet,  O.S.B.     P.  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York.     1918.     Pp.  liv— 153. 

The  Latin  work  on  Ascetical  Theology  reviewed  above  is  technical 
in  matter  and  manner,  being  designed  for  the  use  of  specialists,  in 
the  training  of  religious  and  spiritual  directors.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  book  is  to  popularize  Mysticism.  For,  as  those  will  remem- 
ber who  have  read  Dom  Louismet' s  former  volimie  on  the  Mystical 
Life — a  work  previously  reviewed  in  these  pages  (November,  1918, 
p.  557) — ^the  author,  in  common  with  many  other  Catholic  writers, 
conceives  of  the  mystical  state  as  "  the  love  of  God  ",  or  more  ex- 
plicitly, the  "  Mystical  Life  is  simply  a  conscious,  sustained,  loving 
attention  to  God,  under  the  veil  of  faith,  in  the  sanctuary  of  its  own 
heart;  in  other  words,  the  intercourse  of  mutual  love  between  God 
and  the  fervent  Christian"  (p.  144).  He  opposes  this,  "  the  wider 
Catholic  definition,  to  the  more  modem  and  narrower  definition,  very 
much  in  favor  to-day  both  with  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  writers. 
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which  confines  mystical  life  within  the  circle  of  extraordinary,  mirac- 
ulous phenomena"  (p.  16).  With  the  former  of  these  definitions — 
taking  the  latter  term  in  a  loose  sense — all  Catholic  authorities  will 
agree.  The  mystical  state  of  whatsoever  degree  consists  essentially  in 
love,  though  just  as  is  the  case  of  the  beatific  vision,  whereof  indeed 
the  mystical  state  is  the  anticipation,  the  act  of  the  intellect  is  the 
primary  and  the  radical  element.  The  mystical  state  is,  first,  con- 
templation of  God  and  by  consequence  love  of  God. 

As  regards  the  other  notion  of  mysticism — what  the  author  terms 
"  the  more  modem  ( ?)  and  the  narrower  definition  ",  which  "  con- 
fines the  mystical  life  within  the  circle  of  extraordinary,  miraculous 
phenomena"  (visions,  revelations,  ecstasies,  raptures  and  the  like), 
no  Catholic  authority  of  any  weight  would  place  mystical  experience 
in  these  unwonted  phenomena.  Such  phenomena  are  psychological 
effects  which  may  indeed  and  often  do  accompany  the  mystical  state. 
But  whether  they  spring  from  a  primarily  natural,  preternatural,  or 
supernatural  cause,  it  is  often  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to 
determine. 

The  essence  of  all  true  mystical  experience  consists  in  spiritual 
communication  with  God  by  the  intellect  and  will.  The  other  psychic 
powers — sense,  imagination,  feeling  (appetition) — ^may  or  may  not 
cooperate  in  this  spiritual  union.  In  the  highest  states,  such  as  the 
great  contemplatives,  like  St.  Bernard,  St.  Teresa,  and  St.  John  of 
the  Cross,  enjoyed,  these  subordinate  activities  fall  away  either  in 
part  or  entirely  and  the  soul,  anticipating  the  unveiled  Vision,  sees 
God  intuitively.  This  intuition  is  of  course  of  necessity  purely  super- 
natural and  can  therefore  be  brought  about  by  no  emotional  uplift  or 
flight  of  fancy  such  as  poets  enjoy,  or  by  no  "  precisions  "  of  the 
active  intellect,  such  as  certain  philosophers  experience  when  they 
commune  with  the  Absolute,  the  One,  the  Real,  and  the  other  big- 
capitaled  projections  of  the  mind. 

Obviously  there  are  countless  degrees  of  knowledge  and  love  lead- 
ing up  to  the  supernatural  contemplation  and  unitive  love  of  God. 
The  book  before  us  is  not  concerned  with  this  higher,  or  highest, 
plane  of  union,  nor  with  the  attendant  experiences  of  the  soul.  Its 
task  is  humbler  and  more  general.  The  author  would  win  all  men  to 
the  love  of  God ;  would  show  that  union  with  Him  is  attainable  by 
every  Christian  who  chooses  to  place  the  conditions  whereon  the 
divine  attraction  depends.  These  conditions  are  on  the  whole  more 
negative  than  positive.  They  consist  in  removing  the  hindrances  to 
unitive  love — ^namely,  tepidity  and  sin.  The  major  part  of  the  pres- 
ent book  is  taken  up  with  an  explanation  of  these  obstacles.  A 
volume  which  the  author  has  in  hand  will  probably  treat  of  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  the  mystical  life,  namely  with  the  acts  and  states 
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whereby  the  soul  under  God's  drawing  secures  and  develops  that  life. 
While,  then,  the  present  book  is  entitled  ''  True  and  False  Mysti- 
cism ",  it  says  little  about  either  pseudo-mysticism  or  about  the 
specious  theories  which  constitute  the  large  and  ever-growing  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  As  in  his  preceding  book  on  the  Mystical  Life, 
so  here  the  writer's  aim  is  mainly  practical  and  educative. 

TEOM  CLOISTER  TO  CAMP.  Being  Reminiscences  of  a  Priest  in  France, 
1915-1918.  By  Pr.  Dominic  Devas,  O.F.M.,  author  of  "A  Modern 
Pranciscan".  With  Prontispiece  and  Maps.  Sands  and  Co.:  London 
and  Edinburgh.     1919.     Pp.  199. 

STANDING  BY.  WAR-TIME  REPLEOTIONS  IN  PRANOE  AND  PLAN- 
DERS.  By  Robert  Keable,  author  of  "A  City  of  the  Dawn",  etc. 
New  York!  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.     1919.     Pp.  271. 

The  experiences  of  army  chaplains  are  unlike  those  of  other  men 
who  write  of  the  great  war  now  happily  over.  If  they  depict  the 
horrors  of  destruction,  hatred,  suffering,  and  death,  as  witnessed  on 
the  field,  in  the  trenches  or  the  hospitals,  their  records  are  lit  up  by 
the  nobler  motives  of  religion  that  drew  them  into  the  service  of 
fellow  and  foe  alike.  Their  revelations  are  those  of  the  soul  life  in 
a  setting  that  brings  to  the  surface  the  best  and  probably  also  the 
worst  in  human  nature.  To  the  priest,  especially  the  young  priest, 
these  records,  if  true  and  just,  are  of  great  value,  insomuch  as  they 
enlarge  the  outlook  on  human  weakness  and  on  human  greatness 
which  a  confessor  realizes  in  his  limited  missionary  ministrations. 

What  the  chaplain  himself  definitely  learns  while  in  the  military 
service,  apart  from  the  details  of  army  organization,  is  the  necessity 
and  value  of  discipline  —  obedience,  order,  punctuality,  attention  to 
the  business  in  hand,  responsibility  and,  most  of  all,  respect  for 
authority.  Priest  of  the  Most  High  though  he  is,  he  is  also  part  of  a 
society  which  demands  service,  without  shirking  or  insubordination, 
and  acceptance  of  hardships  not  only  without  complaint  but  with 
spontaneity  and  generosity  in  fellowship.  To  these  qualities  of  the 
soldier  he  must  add,  of  his  own  store  and  accord,  the  resourcefulness 
of  the  fisher  of  men.  Preaching,  saying  Mass,  hearing  confessions, 
and  administering  Extreme  Unction,  though  of  their  essence  the 
most  important,  are  in  reality  the  least  of  the  elements  that  make  a 
successful  army  chaplain.  What  attracts  the  soldiers  to  him,  so  as  to 
make  them  avail  themselves  of  these  sacramental  graces,  is  his  power 
to  draw  them  to  the  light,  to  interpret  their  spiritual  dullness,  and  to 
turn  it  to  account  by  his  largemindedness  and  tact.  The  cross  on  hie 
collar  or  lapel  must  mean  for  him  that  he  is  willing  to  spill  his  blood 
not  merely  for  a  cause  but  for  every  man  engaged  in  its  defence,  even 
though  he  bear  himself  neither  sword  nor  gun. 
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The  two  volumes  before  us  give  us  a  glimpse  of  these  things.  They 
show  their  importance  under  two  entirely  different  aspects.  Father 
Devas's  book  is  a  sort  of  diary  in  which  he  notes  the  incidents  of  his 
service  in  regular  sequence,  and  the  impressions  which  men,  things^ 
and  places  made  on  him  at  the  time.  His  active  ministry  begins  as 
chaplain  to  the  South  Midland  Field  Ambulance,  comprising  the 
Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire  Brigade;  and  later  on  during 
1918  he  is  put  in  charge  of  the  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers.  One  gets 
an  excellent  idea  from  these  notes  of  what  a  chaplain  with  the  British 
troops  was  expected  to  do.  Father  Devas  dwells  less  upon  his  work 
as  a  priest  as  such,  although  that  fact  alone  gave  importance  to  the 
rest  of  his  duties.  He  briefly  comments  on  the  hardships,  dangers, 
and  casualties  which  came  under  his  personal  observation  in  the 
region  of  the  Somme,  about  Ypres  and  Armentieres,  and  later  at 
Arras  and  Cambrai.  There  runs  a  cheerful  note  all  through  the 
harrowing  details  of  life  in  camp,  dug-out  and  actual  battle,  arising 
from  what  he  calls  the  great  joys  of  army  life.  **  The  army  was  like 
some  vast  brotherhood;  friendly  hospitality  one  could  meet  with 
almost  everywhere,  and  no  matter  what  a  man's  belief  or  profession 
or  antecedents,  life  in  their  company  was  almost  wholly  pleasant." 
Of  two  facts  Fr.  Devas  became  strikingly  conscious  while  in  the 
English  army.  One  was  "  the  prevailing  ignorance,  not  simply  of 
Catholicism,  which  one  might  expect,  but  of  Christianity  and  religion 
in  general.  I  can  only  describe  it  as  abysmal  beyond  all  conception."^ 
The  other  was  the  total  ignorance  and  absolute  indifference  regard- 
ing conditions  in  Ireland.  "  When  the  Munsters  came  to  the  divi- 
sion, the  Irish  question  was  one  not  infrequently  discussed ;  but  I 
don't  think  I  ever  met  in  the  army  a  single  Englishman,  even  amongst 
those  most  ready  to  lay  down  the  law,  who  had  even  the  remotest 

I  idea  of  Irish  history,  or  of  English  history  in  its  relation  to  Ireland, 
or  who  ever  attempted  to  gain  any  insight  at  all  into  the  Irish  point 
of  view  or  to  study  the  characteristics  of  the  Irish  people.  Like  re- 
ligion, it  was  not  thought  worth  while."  Yet  Fr,  Devas,  who  passes- 
this  judgment,  is  by  no  means  an  opponent  of  British  rule. 
m 
re 
t 
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Quite  a  contrast  in  form  as  well  as  matter,  though  illustrative  of 
the  same  theme,  and  lit  up  by  the  same  lurid  light  of  war,  with  fitful 
flashes  of  humor  around  the  campfires  of  good  fellowship,  is  Stand- 
ing By.  Not  a  diary  is  this,  but  a  series  of  well-drawn  pictures,  with 
reflections  of  men  and  things,  both  forceful  and  original.  Whilst 
the  author  does  not  profess  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
he  sees  things  through  the  eyes  of  a  shepherd  who  would  give  his 
life  for  the  dark  African  soldiers  to  follow  whom  his  sense  of  relig- 
ious duty  and  his  patriotism  brought  him  from  Basutoland  to  the 
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danger  line  in  France  and  Flanders.  As  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  he  believes  to  be  an  integral  though  discredited  part 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  maintains  the  service 
of  pre-Reformation  days.  Accordingly  he  says  Mass,  teaches  his 
Basutos  to  reverence  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  says  the  rosary  of  the 
B.  V.  M.  and  bids  them  make  their  confession  before  going  to  battle. 
And  all  this  he  does  with  evident  sincerity  and  in  no  spirit  of  aloof- 
ness. He  finds  himself  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  Catholic  churches 
of  France,  leads  his  Kaffirs  to  hear  Mass  and  pray  in  them  at  the 
manger  on  Christmas  night.  The  Catholic  army  chaplains  whom  he 
meets  he  finds  models  for  imitation.  He  freely  contrasts  their  effi- 
ciency with  the  inadequacy  of  Protestant  ministers.  Nor  are  his 
pictures  of  Catholic  life  merely  ideal,  such  as  one  would  wish  things 
to  be  in  their  perfection.  He  knows  how  to  account  for  and  to  dis- 
count the  apparent  inconsistencies,  the  shadows  and  blemishes  noted 
by  critics.  He  sees  things  with  the  clear  eyes  of  nature's  unspoiled 
vision.  His  life  among  the  simple  children  of  Africa  has  made  him 
keenly  alive  to  the  artificial  conventionalities  of  civilized  society  in 
England  and  France.  There  is  an  independence  of  judgment,  a 
freedom  of  speech,  coupled  with  a  generous  benevolence  that  is 
neither  sentimental  nor  partial.  The  author's  views  of  the  merits  of 
the  war,  of  tRe  terms  of  peace,  of  the  functions  of  democracy,  of  the 
church  and  the  clergy  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  are  as  free  from 
bias  as  they  are  well  expressed.  In  some  twenty-odd  pictures,  some 
intensely  interesting  and  rich  in  natural  coloring,  all  more  or  less 
uplifting  and  of  spiritual  value,  the  author  touches  the  most  vital 
problems  of  modern  life.  We  might  quote,  but  there  are  too  many 
good  things  in  this  volume  thus  to  do  justice  to  it.  Few  priests  who 
read  this  book  will  fail  to  experience  a  sense  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  author  for  what  he  says.  Though  he  approaches  closely 
the  danger  line  at  times  where  delicacy  meets  prudishness,  one  real- 
izes that  what  the  author  states  is  sincere  and  in  all  likelihood  liter- 
ally true.  The  book  furnishes  fine  argimient  against  the  errors  of 
Protestantism,  Anglicanism,  and  the  false  notions  of  democracy 
which  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  newspaper  moralists.  Most  of  the 
stories  are  particularly  fascinating  in  their  realism,  while  yet  ele- 
vating and  instructive. 

THE  OHUROH  AND  THE  MINISTEY.  By  Charles  Gore,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  New  Edition  revised  by  0.  H.  Turner,  M.A.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1919.     Pp.  414. 

This  is  a  book  of  contrasts.     Up  to  a  certain  point  it  gives  evi- 
dence of  sound  reasoning  and   clear  thinking;    then,   the  author's 
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vision  becomes  clouded  and  distorted  by  prejudice;  all  his  logic  goes 
to  pieces  and  his  arguments  are  fallacious  and  specious.  For  the  ex- 
istence of  an  episcopal  ministry  and  the  necessity  of  an  apostolic 
succession  in  the  Church,  the  author  makes  some  strong  and  very 
telling  points;  but,  withal,  he  gains  nothing  for  the  Episcopalian 
position.  At  this  juncture,  the  inconsistency  of  the  writer  and  his 
utter  want  of  logic  are  glaring  and  painfully  evident.  To  vindicate 
the  Episcopalian  position,  he  would  have  to  establish  the  right  to 
differ  within  the  Church.  For  such  a  right,  however,  not  even  a 
shred  of  evidence  can  be  discovered  in  Christian  antiquity.  It  was 
never  admitted.  The  imity  of  faith  and  of  organization  were  jeal- 
ously guarded;  the  dissenting  church  would  not  claim  the  right  to 
dissent  within  the  Church,  but  would  maintain  the  claim  of  being  the 
one,  undivided,  and  true  Church.  Unity  was  regarded  as  essential. 
The  Anglican  position  has  no  precedent  in  early  Church  history.  It 
is  something  entirely  new  and  can  only  be  defended  by  a  curious 
dialectical  twist,  almost  Hegelian  in  its  defiance  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  logic.  To  refute  the  author,  we  need  not  seek  a  new  argument ; 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  prolong  the  lines  of  his  own  argument  and  to 
push  it  to  its  inevitable  and  legitimate  conclusions. 

The  author  insists  much  on  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  a  visible 
society  and  that  its  unity  somehow  also  is  visible.  A  society,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  one  except  through  some  organ  and  principle  of 
unity.  But  when  the  society  is  visible,  this  principle  itself  must  be 
visible.  From  the  monarchical  episcopate,  there  is  only  one  step  to 
the  monarchical  primacy.  How  near  the  author  comes  to  this  con- 
clusion appears  from  the  following  passage :  "  No  doubt  it  may  be 
urged,  and  with  partial  truth,  that  the  real  unity  of  the  Church  lies 
in  the  Spirit,  which  lives  in  her,  and  in  the  truth  she  holds  and 
teaches;  but  that  truth  was  committed  to  a  society,  as  to  what  Ire- 
naeus  calls  '  its  rich  depository ',  and  that  Spirit  has  a  body — and 
how  can  the  outward  organization,  which  enshrines  and  perpetuates 
the  inner  life,  maintain  or  exhibit  its  identity  without  some  such  bond 
as  the  apostolic  succession  of  the  ministry  affords?"  The  only  flaw 
in  this  argument  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Followed  out  to 
its  natural  conclusion,  it  would  lead  us  to  the  Catholic  conception  of 
ecclesiastical  unity. 

The  inherent  self-contradiction,  which  vitiates  the  whole  argument 
set  forth  so  speciously  and  with  such  a  show  of  learning,  is  even 
more  apparent  in  another  passage,  which  deserves  to  be  quoted.  It 
reads :  "  The  ministerial  principle,  then  —  the  sacerdotalism  which 
cannot  be  disparaged  or  repudiated — ^means  just  this :  that  Christian- 
ity is  the  life  of  an  organized  society  in  which  a  graduated  body  of 
ordained  ministers  is  made  the  instnunent  of  unity."     Where,  how- 
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ever,  is  the  bond  of  unity  which  binds  together  this  body  of  ministers ; 
and  does  not  a  graduated  body  require  a  head  of  some  kind?  The 
author,  in  this  passage,  establishes  the  hierarchical  principle  which 
obtains  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  which  he,  with  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  logic,  rejects. 

Further  illustration  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  Anglican  posi- 
tion is  untenable.  It  collapses  in  the  face  of  history,  but,  what  is 
more  interesting,  it  is  undermined  by  its  own  logic.  Of  course,  as 
many  others,  the  author  takes  refuge  in  the  famous  branch-theory. 
As  understood  by  the  Anglicans,  however,  it  is  a  most  fantastic 
makeshift  and  cannot  save  the  situation.  Branches  are  branches  only 
when  they  are  united  in  one  trunk.  Branches  are  not  autonomous. 
They  live  not  a  life  of  their  own  in  beautiful  isolation,  but  live  by 
the  life  of  the  whole  tree,  and  this  life  flows  into  them  by  very  visible 
channels.  In  no  intelligible  sense  can  the  Anglican  and  the  Cath- 
olic communities  be  called  branches  of  one  Church.  To  call  them 
so  does  violence  to  language  and  stultifies  our  intelligence.  The 
branch-theory  is  a  counsel  of  despair,  the  sorriest  expedient  to  escape 
a  blind  alley  that  has  ever  been  invented. 

Scant  comfort  does  Anglicanism  derive  from  the  Donatist  schism. 
History  proves  that  the  attitude  of  the  Donatists  differs  essentially 
from  that  of  the  Anglicans.  The  cases  are  not  parallel,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  frequently  and  as  Dr.  Adrian  Fortescue  shows  very 
clearly  in  his  essay  on  Donatism. 

The  learning  of  the  author  we  do  not  wish  to  discredit,  but  it  is 
employed  in  a  hopeless  cause.  Yet  his  work  will  be  read  with  profit 
by  the  student  of  these  intricate  questions;  the  scholar,  of  course, 
cannot  ignore  it.  The  recent  edition  takes  account  of  the  later  de- 
velopments of  the  controversy.  C.  B. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITIES.  A  Oommentary 
on  Three  Chapters  of  the  Code  of  Canon  Law.  Preceded  by  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Establishment  and  Suppression  of  Religious  Commu- 
nities. By  Hector  Papi,  SJ,,  author  of  "Religious  Profession", 
Professor  of  Canon  Law,  Woodstock  College.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons: 
New  York.     1919.     Pp.  214. 

The  legislation  de  Religiosis  in  the  new  Code  comprises  nine  titles 
(IX-XVII).  On  the  third  of  them  (XI)  Father  Papi  has  pre- 
viously written  a  commentary  {Religions  Profession)  that  has  proved 
highly  serviceable  to  those  whom  it  particularly  addresses.  The 
work  before  us  reverts  to  the  tenth  title  and  includes  that  portion  of 
the  eleventh  which  relates  to  the  government  of  religious  communi- 
ties.    The  volume  opens  with  an  explanation  of  the  canons  wherein 
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are  laid  down  precise  notions  regarding  the  nature,  kinds,  and  the 
organization  of  religious  institutes.  The  main  body  of  the  work  con- 
sists of  a  commentary  on  the  title  which  concerns  the  establishment 
and  suppression  of  religious  communities  (the  latter  term  extending 
to  institutes,  provinces,  and  houses)  and  on  the  title  relating  to  the 
government  of  such  communities,  distinct  sections  being  devoted  to 
superiors,  their  appointment,  obligations,  rights,  and  duties.  Next 
follows  a  chapter  on  confessors  and  chaplains  of  religious  commu- 
nities, and  a  third  on  temporal  goods,  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
administering  them,  the  responsibility  in  contracting  debts,  and  other 
obligations.  The  grave  importance  of  the  subjects  constituting  such 
a  program  is  self-evident.  As  we  have  learned  from  his  former 
work,  Father  Papi  is  a  master  of  clear,  precise,  and  terse  expression. 
There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  terms  in  which  he  translates  the  canons, 
themselves  so  concise  and  meatful  in  their  legal  formulation,  while 
his  commentaries  on  the  text  are  models  of  lucidity.  Whether  or  no 
the  canons  of  the  ecclesiastical  Code,  like  those  of  secular  legislators, 
be  broad  enough  to  admit  of  driving  through  them  four  abreast,  one 
may  hesitate  to  decide.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  on  this  head, 
it  would  certainly  take  a  driver  of  O'Connell's  skill  in  handling  the 
reins  to  accomplish  the  feat  in  the  present  case.  And  the  thing  be- 
comes more  nearly  impossible  when  the  legal  highway  is  marked  out 
with  the  preciseness  and  stretched  out  with  the  comprehensiveness 
which  it  bears  as  it  runs  between  the  boundaries  of  the  present  volume. 

LETTEES  TO  TEACHERS,  and  other  Papers  of  the  Hour.  By  Hartley 
Burr  Alexander,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  UniTersity  of  Nebraska. 
Ohicago  and  London:  Open  G«urt  Publishing  Co.     1919.     Pp.  253. 

The  object  of  these  Letters  to  Teachers  is  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
by  argument  the  aims  of  public  education  for  the  training  of  qualified 
citizens.  The  means  to  attain  this  end  are  comprised  in  what  is 
called  a  liberal  education,  that  is  the  cultivation  of  certain  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  embodying  a  love  and  understanding  of  truth, 
virtue,  and  beauty.  The  atmosphere  in  which  these  qualities  grow 
must  be  one  of  freedom,  securing  guidance  from  above,  but  being 
slow  to  permit  dictation. 

In  the  arrangement  of  studies  the  author  assigns  a  first  place  to 
mathematics.  "  The  most  direct  road  to  a  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  true  and  false,  is  via  arithmetic."  In  other  fields  of  knowl- 
edge persuasion  is  needed  to  convince  one  of  the  right,  or  to  demon- 
strate the  true.  In  mathematics  the  process  is  one  of  discovery,  of 
undeviating  truth.     It  implies  a  moral  lesson. 
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Next  comes  the  study  of  English,  which  means  the  best  classics, 
and  in  this  sense  it  should  extend  from  the  first  reading  years  to  the 
end.  **  Read  what  will  make  you  think;  not  what  will  make  you 
dream."  An  adjunct  to  the  study  of  English  is  the  study  of  other 
languages.  Among  them  our  author  does  not  hesitate  to  assign  the 
first  place  to  Latin.  It  is  the  key  to  the  largest  store  of  history  and 
literature  of  use  to  the  cultured  mind.  It  is  the  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  fundamental  English.  It  is  the  best  taught  language, 
and  a  single  year  of  its  study  results  in  better  knowledge  of  right 
thinking  for  speech  than  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  other  lan- 
guages. Next  comes  French,  as  nearest,  in  form  and  habit,  to  Eng- 
lish. Then  Greek  among  the  ancient  and  German  among  the  modern 
languages.  But  you  must  study  these  languages  for  the  purpose  of 
reading,  not  merely  as  a  mental  discipline  or  for  the  sake  of  philol- 
ogy. Their  cultural  value  lies  in  the  understanding  of  their  liter- 
ature. 

For  the  study  of  History  the  author  suggests  the  "  time-form  "  by 
Archbishop  Usher,  which  is  excellent;  though  we  would  suggest,  in 
view  of  modem  criticism,  the  omission  of  exact  dates  for  the  Crea- 
tion (4004)  and  the  death  of  Adam  (3074).  As  an  important  fea- 
ture of  this  study  the  author  introduces  the  topic  of  the  Bible  as 
immediately  related  to  the  humanities  and  history.  "  The  two  great 
sources  of  ideas  at  the  foundation  of  European  civilization  are  the 
Greek  and  the  Hebrew.  Obviously  he  who  would  understand  the 
modern  world  must  be  familiar  with  its  great  beginnings  in  the  liter- 
ature and  records  of  these  ancient  peoples."  But  it  is  not  merely  for 
its  historical  significance  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  important ;  it 
must  also  be  regarded  "  as  a  great  and  moving  record  of  human 
experiences,  which  time  has  shown  to  possess  the  most  profound 
power  to  mold  the  sentiments  of  mankind  ".  Furthermore,  there  is 
the  literary  value  of  the  Bible.  Its  English  translations  have  been 
more  influential  in  shaping  not  only  the  thought  but  the  style  and 
mode  of  expression  of  English-speaking  peoples,  for  centuries.  The 
Bible  is  the  most  read  book  in  the  world,  and  no  one  pretending  to 
culture  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  its  scope  and  form. 

In  this  connexion  our  author  adverts  to  the  value  of  the  study  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate  which  is  the  basis  of  all  our  English  translations. 
Its  influence,  too,  upon  the  Christian  literature  of  the  Church  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  is  worthy  of  close  attention,  at  least  on  the 
part  of  students  at  our  universities.  This  reflection  naturally  leads 
Professor  Alexander  to  speak  of  the  Bible  as  a  religious  book.  ""  Dare 
the  schools  tamper  with  the  great  source  of  religious  instruction  more 
or  less  jealously  interpreted  by  the  many  groups  of  Christian  sec- 
taries?"    Our  Constitution  forbids  the  teaching  of  sectarian  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  Bible  or  of  any  other  book  as  religious  teaching. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  treat  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  vital  element 
in  a  sound  liberal  education?  Our  author  answers  the  question: 
'*  How  should  Bible  study  be  handled  in  our  Public  Schools?"  by 
suggesting  that  Biblical  history  may  be  taught  as  part  of  ancient  his- 
tory and  as  a  clue  to  the  interpretation  or  understanding  of  all  his- 
tory. Furthermore,  that  chapters  or  passages  of  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, omitting  comment,  might  be  read  from  the  "  Authorized  Ver- 
sion ",  the  language  value  of  which  has  been  admitted  by  scholars  of 
all  classes  and  religious  convictions.  The  objection  to  this  comes  as 
a  rule  from  Catholics  on  the  valid  ground  that  the  "  Authorized  Ver- 
sion "  is  a  garbled  translation  in  which  the  so-called  "  reformers  " 
have  designedly  introduced  mistranslations  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining their  opposition  to  the  pre- Reformation  doctrines  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Catholic  Church  when  the  English  state  church  was  first 
organized.  We  cannot  here  argue  the  question  as  to  its  present 
merits ;  but  the  old  objection  to  what  is  called  the  *'  Protestant  Bible  " 
has  lost  much  of  its  force  since  the  last  revision  of  1883,  which  largely 
corrected  the  traditional  bias  of  the  "  reformers "  and  treated  the 
translation  as  a  matter  of  philological  accuracy  more  than  as  a  de- 
fence of  the  Protestant  position.  There  are  of  course  limitations  to 
this  improvement ;  but  on  the  whole  Catholics  have  little  or  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  as  a  vindica- 
tion of  distinctly  sectarian  doctrines.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  re- 
membering what  the  Protestant  version  represents  when  set  against 
the  Catholic  version  of  the  Vulgate,  we  object  to  its  use  in  schools 
supported  by  taxes  from  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  citizens  alike. 
The  objection  may  in  time  give  way  to  a  compromise,  especially  if 
a  new  translation  under  Catholic  auspices  were  to  show  that  the 
"  revised  "  translations  of  non- Catholics  do  not  represent  opposition 
to  the  Catholic  doctrines  but  merely  a  variant  of  an  original  that  has 
both  an  historical  and  a  moral  value  for  civilization.  None  of  our 
translations  as  such  is  faultless  or  infallible,  since  inspiration  covers 
the  thought,  not  the  words,  of  the  original.  If  it  be  recognized  on 
all  sides  that  the  contents  of  the  Bible  are  of  immense  value  to  the 
development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  growing 
generation,  a  compromise  alike  honest  and  useful  to  the  common- 
wealth may  be  found  to  accept  it  as  an  aid  to  the  proper  training  of 
the  citizen. 

There  are  some  admirable  and  practical  suggestions  in  this  book 
touching  "  system  "  which  exaggerates  the  enforcing  of  "  standards  " 
and  implies  much  servility  to  texts  and  methods,  against  which  our 
author  rightly  warns  teachers.  He  points  out  the  necessity  of  making 
teaching  not  a  temporary  chore,  but  a  lifework  which  demands  long 
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and  intimate  service;  of  establishing  confidence  and  friendship  be- 
tween pupil  and  teacher;  of  cultivating  taste  rather  than  artifice  in 
the  aini  after  beauty;  and  of  regarding  "  the  redeemableness  of  the 
common  man  which  Jesus  made  the  prime  article  of  the  Christian 
faith  "  as  the  noblest  of  human  efforts.  "  The  soul  of  all  that  is 
Christian  in  Christendom  is  the  Imago  Christie  Whilst  written 
from  the  non- Catholic  point  of  view,  the  volume  contains  so  much 
that  is  good  and  helpful  to  the  Catholic  teacher  that  it  fills  a  place 
in  our  pedagogical  libraries  not  easily  supplied  by  works  of  similar 
trend  and  scope. 


ILitetarig  Cbat 


Among  the  various  criticisms  that 
have  recently  appeared  of  Pastor 
Halloft  we  note  the  following  as  of 
special  significance  because  it  comes 
from  an  experienced  priest  and  ap- 
pears in  the  September  number  of 
Pastoral  Blatt,  an  ecclesiastical  organ 
which  has  for  more  than  fifty  years 
held  up  the  standard  of  high  ideals 
and  practical  studies  in  the  priestly 
life.     Says  the  writer: 

"  During  the  process  of  formation 
in  the  seminary  the  young  cleric 
eagerly  looks  for  ascetical  works  to 
inform  and  steady  him  in  his  spiritual 
life.  Very  naturally  he  gets  hold  of 
books  which  contain  matter  that  does 
not  readily  reflect  modem  views  of 
life.  Hence  many  a  cleric  leaves  the 
seminary  with  wrong  notions  about 
important  issues  in  the  priestly  life. 
I  wish  that  every  seminarist,  under- 
taking the  task  of  caring  for  souls, 
would  read  Pastor  Halloft,  not  once 
but  over  and  over  again,  until  he  has 
thoroughly  mastered  the  principles  on 
which  this  story  is  built  up.  The 
book,  although  idealized  biography,  is 
based  upon  actual  fact.  It  is  a  manual 
of  pastoral  theology  and  priestly 
asceticism  in  form  of  a  novel.  As 
such  it  contains  much  practical  wis- 
dom without  being  didactic;  and  it  is 
full  of  such  delightful  humor  that 
anyone  who  has  once  opened  it  is  sure 
not  to  lay  it  down  until  he  has  read  it 
to  its  last  line.  ...  I  believe  that  the 
study  of  Pastor  Halloft  is  of  more 
profit  to  a  seminarian,  and  furnishes 
him    with    more    practical    knowledge 


touching  intensive  training  in  modern 
pastoral  and  ascetical  science,  than 
lengthy  lectures  from  the  professors 
of  theology." 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Holy  Childhood  for  the 
year  ending  30  April,  1919,  indicates 
that  the  spirit  of  missionary  zeal  for 
the  salvation  of  souls  abroad  is  not 
confined  to  local  propaganda.  The 
Central  Director,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Knaebel  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers 
at  Pittsburg,  reports  receipts  of  $119,- 
827.70  in  answer  to  the  last  appeaL 
This  sum  is  used  for  the  support  of 
280  missions  directed  by  various  con- 
gregations comprising  every  national- 
ity. Pagan  children  are  saved  from 
death  or  slavery  by  purchase,  and  are 
baptized  and  educated  in  the  Christian 
faith.  Half  a  million  dying  children 
are  baptized  annually,  and  some  six 
hundred  thousand  more  are  educated 
in  about  17,000  establishments.  The 
Catholics  of  the  United  States  furnish 
at  present  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
income  of  the  Association. 


Fr.  D.  J.  O'Sulliyan,  Missionary 
Apostolic  of  the  Nile  Delta,  has  writ- 
ten a  Life  Sketch  of  Mother  Mary 
Lawrence,  an  American  Missionary 
Sister  who,  to  quote  from  the  preface 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McGlinchey.  Director 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Faith,  "  toiled  out  her 
young  life  in  China,  where  she  re- 
cently died  a  martyr  to  her  devoted- 
ness  and  zeal  ".     The  booklet  pictures 
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indeed  a  life  far  more  heroic  than 
that  of  most  soldiers  who,  returning 
from  the  battlefield  or  leaving  their 
bodies  there  after  a  brief  struggle,  are 
heralded  as  glorious  victors  in  an 
earthly  conflict.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished as  an  incentive  to  imitation 
and  as  proof  that  those  who  support 
the  Society  do  not  make  their  offering 
in  vain.  The  illustrations  as  well  as 
the  text  show  the  Sister,  Marie  Com- 
tois,  who  was  bom  in  Cauda  in  1880, 
to  have  been  singularly  attractive  in 
appearance  as  well  as  in  character. 
She  entered  the  Order  of  Franciscan 
Missionaries  of  Mary  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  In  1912  she  was  sent  to 
Rome  as  Mistress  of  Novices.  A  year 
and  a  half  later  she  went  to  Man- 
churia. The  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged, 
and  the  orphan  were  to  be  her  charge, 
and  she  labored  with  characteristic 
devotion  for  their  bodily  and  spiritual 
welfare.  In  Passion  Week  of  181 7 
she  was  taken  ill,  the  result  of  her 
daily  strenuous  service  in  the  cause  of 
charity.  On  Holy  Thursday,  when 
about  to  die,  she  thought  she  heard 
strains  of  the  choir  singing,  and 
called  her  nuns  to  unite  in  the  chant. 
She  wished  in  her  own  death  to  give 
her  children  a  foretaste  of  happiness 
as  the  end  of  a  life  of  sacrifice. 
(Propagation  of  the  Faith,  25  Granby 
St.,  Boston.) 


The  Archivum  Franciscanum  His- 
toricum  (Fasc.  I-II)  for  1918,  pub- 
lished by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  at 
Quaracchi  (Florence),  is  rich  in  dis- 
cussions and  valuable  documents  of 
special  interest  to  the  historian.  Fr. 
Deodat  Marie  de  Basly,  O.F.M.,  in  a 
very  remarkable  study  examines  the 
internal  and  external  evidence  to  test 
the  authenticity  of  the  "  Theoremata  " 
attributed  to  Duns  Scotus  by  Wad- 
ding and  others.  His  conclusion  is 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  work  is  spurious 
and  cannot  safely  be  credited  to 
Scotus.  Among  the  documents  are 
two  noteworthy  sermons  of  St,  John 
Capistran  about  promoting  the  study 
of  science  among  the  Observantes. 


The  Catholic  World  for  September 
is  an  exceptionally  readable  number. 
Brother  Constantine  in  a  leading 
paper  shows  that  the  principles  and 
rules  laid   down   in   St.    Jean    Baptist 


de  la  Salle's  Management  of  Chris- 
tian Schools  stand  for  all  time  and  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  teaching  of 
higher  studies  and  to  the  elementary 
schools.  Margaret  Munsterberg's  ex- 
quisite literary  interpretation  of  Fran- 
cis Thompson  as  a  poet  for  poets  cap- 
able of  awakening  spiritual  sympa- 
thies of  the  highest  order,  and  a 
thoughtful  essay  by  H.  E.  G.  Rope, 
on  "  Remoteness ",  emphasize  the 
value  of  Christian  ideals  in  the  recon- 
struction of  modern  life.  The  editor's 
appeal  for  the  missionary  cause,  in 
the  article  "  Maryknoll  and  the  Far 
East ",  eloquently  reminds  us  that 
"  the  old  Faith  is  still  the  redemption 
of  the  world". 


Father  T.  Gavan  Duffy  in  his  June 
Letter  from  India  (//<?^e,  vol.  II,  i) 
gives  us  a  further  glimpse  of  his 
schools.  It  is  harassing  work  com- 
pared to  which  our  inland  missions 
are  paradise.  He  records  both  failure 
and  success.  Of  the  latter  the  school 
at  Nangathur  is  an  encouraging  in- 
stance. The  secret  of  the  success  of 
this  school  is,  he  says :  "  First  of  all, 
the  pastor  cares ;  secondly,  the  teach- 
ers prepare ".  The  former  may  be 
taken  generally  for  granted  in  India. 
The  latter  not  so,  in  view  of  the  native 
indolence  of  lay  teachers  on  whom  the 
priest  depends. 


The  Catholic  Hospital  Association 
announces  the  publication  of  Hospital 
Progress  as  the  official  organ  of  its 
activities.  The  Catholic  service  repre- 
sents sixty  per  cent  of  the  entire 
capacity  of  all  hospitals  in  North 
America.  Hence  there  is  a  good  field 
for  the  new  monthly.  (Hospital  Prog- 
ress, Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.) 


Among  the  more  important  books 
held  over  for  review  in  a  future  issue, 
particular  mention  should  be  made  of 
The  Ethics  of  Homicide  and  Mutila- 
tion, by  Dr.  Austin  O'Malley.  The 
topics  treated  lie  on  the  borderland 
between  the  moral  and  the  biological 
sciences.  Dr.  O'Malley,  the  readers  of 
this  Review  need  scarcely  be  told,  is 
at  home  in  this  region  as  well  as  in 
the  contiguous  domains.  Besides  his 
expert  knowledge  he  enjoys  the  gfift 
of  clear,  vivid,  and  even  picturesque 
expression.     So  that  his  essays  on  the 
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difficult  subjects  he  has  taken  in  hand 
will  be  found  hardly  less  interesting 
and  refreshing  than  instructive.  The 
book  appeals  equally  to  priests  and 
physicians.  It  is  well  documented  and 
indexed,  and  worthily  issued  by  the 
Devin-Adair  Co.,  New  York. 


Whatever  be  one's  attitude  toward 
Prohibition,  one  cannot  but  recognize 
the  weighty  argument  in  its  favor, 
even  while  protesting  against  the  ex- 
cess and  the  fanaticism  that  are  seen 
in  some  of  the  campaigning  efforts  of 
its  protagonists.  Those  who,  whether 
favoring  or  opposing  the  policy  of 
Prohibition,  aside  from  its  mode  of 
propaganda,  want  to  see  a  many-sided 
and  unusually  forceful  plea  in  its  de- 
fence, will  find  it  in  The  Sober  World, 
by  Randolph  Wellford  Smith.  The 
author  is  an  experienced  journalist 
and  writes  with  the  directness  and 
concreteness  characteristic  of  his  craft. 


That  Prohibition  is  chiefly  propelled 
by  women,  and  that  to  them  is  largely 
due  the  success  it  has  attained,  requires 
no  proof.  The  following  dialogue, 
however,  may  be  cited  as  a  concrete 
example  ex  quo  disce  reliqua: 

"  I'm  deuced  if  I  know  how  I  can 
get  to  my  room,"  said  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States  to  the  writer  a  few 
years  ago. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  every  turn  I  make  I  meet  a 
committee  of  women  who  want  to 
know  how  I  stand  on  this  liquor 
question." 

"  Can't  you  tell  them  ?" 

"  No,"  was  the  curt  response.  "  I 
can'L  I  don't  exactly  know  how  my 
constituents  stand,  and  I  am  repre- 
senting them  here  and  not  represent- 
ing myself." 

"  WTiy  not  tell  these  women  the 
position  you  are  in?" 

"  I  have  told  them." 

"What  did  they  say?" 

"'fhey  said  they  would  give  me  six 
months  to  make  up  my  mind  how  I 
stood." 

"  The  six  months  are  up  and  I  can't 
get  to  my  committee  room,"  the  Sen- 
ator said,  with  disgust. 

I  walked  away  with  a  natural  feel- 
ing of  contempt.  Two  years  later  the 
Senator's  term  expired.  A  few  months 
before    its    expiration    I    met    him    on 


Broadway,  New  York.  "  I  see  you 
were  defeated." 

"  I  was." 

"Who  did  it?" 

"  The  women." 

Then  the  Senator,  who  had  a  long 
and  rather  useful  career,  locked  his 
hands  about  my  arm  and  asked  me 
to  join  him  in  a  drink  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker Hotel.  He  was  calm  and  his 
words  were  prophetic. 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  not  only  this 
country  but  the  whole  world  is  going 
dry,  and  those  that  are  going  to  be 
responsible  for  this  new  condition  and 
this  new  world  are  women.  I  am  with 
them  now,  but  it  is  too  late.  When 
they  came  into  my  district  they  told 
me  they  were  going  to  do  it.  They 
gave  me  six  months  to  make  up  my 
mind  whether  I  was  going  to  vote  for 
or  against  liquor.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time  they  came  into  my  dis- 
trict with  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  the  way  I  suffered  is  now  a 
matter  of  history.  And  I  respect  and 
love  and  admire  them  for  it.  At  that 
time  I  couldn't  see  my  way  clear  to 
vote  against  the  men  who  had  elected 
me,  mostly  men  interested  in  one  way 
or  another  in  liquor." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by 
the  liquor  interests  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  to  say  any  such 
damn  thing.  I  mean  to  say  simply 
that  all  the  best  people  in  my  com- 
munity are  not  necessarily  allied  with 
the  liquor  interests,  but  the  vast  major- 
ity of  them  were  so  involved  with  the 
liquor  interests  that  after  all  it  was 
liquor  that  elected  me  and  I  thought 
that  I  had  to  stand  by  my  friends. 
Now,  if  I  had  the  thing  to  do  over 
again  and  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
pass  the  rest  of  my  natural  days  in 
the  poorhouse,  after  watching  what 
these  women  are  accomplishing,  I 
would  readily  work  with  them  and 
help  them  in  every  way.  As  it  is,  as 
an  outsider,  I  am  doing  the  best  in 
my  power  for  them." 


This  is  all  no  doubt  true  and 
"  nurchful  ".  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
question  still  remains,  however,  as  to 
who  were  back  of  the  women.  Did 
they  initiate  the  movement,  or  are  they 
but  the  untiring  fighters  inspired  and 
urged   forward   by  men  who  are  de- 
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terminedly  pursuing  a  certain  policy 
of  governmental  control  whereof  Pro- 
hibition is  but  one  plank  in  its  plat- 
form? Mr.  Smith  does  not  of  course 
discuss  this  point,  since  it  is  alien  to 
his  object  and  purpose.  In  respect  to 
that  purpose,  however,  he  leaves  noth- 
ing worth  while  unsaid.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  could  wish  that  in  his  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Sober  World  he 
had  himself  shown  an  example  of 
sobriety.  His  argumentation  is,  un- 
fortunately, weakened  by  a  most  in- 
temperate display  of  racial  feeling. 
Moreover,  breweries  have  already 
enough  to  answer  for  without  loading 
upon  them  the  weight  of  the  war  that 
Mr.  Smith  would  force  them  to  carry. 
A  propos  of  this,  was  it  really  "  a 
half-tipsy  Irish  statesman  "  that  asked 
Disraeli  to  what  he,  "the  most  tal- 
ented and  brilliant  of  all  British  diplo- 
matists ",  owed  his  "  startling  and 
nearly  always  enduring  achieve- 
ments ",  and  drew  from  the  famous 
premier  the  answer :  "  I  owe  what 
success  I  have  had  in  this  world  to  a 
sober  mind"?  Possibly  it  was.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  "  the  half- 
tipsy  "  seeker  of  wisdom  from  the 
sober  English  statesman  should  hap- 
pen to  have  been  Irish,  even  as  the 
sodden  beer-guzzler  is  always  and 
everywhere  a  Teuton  !  John  Bull,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  always  prefers 
plain  water  to  brandy  and  soda,  and 
Uncle  Sam  invariably  asks  for  lemon- 
ade when  Kentucky  whiskey  is  offered 
him.     N'est  ce  pas? 

Mr.  Smith  is  fortunate  in  his  pub- 
lishers, The  Marshall  Jones  Company, 
Boston. 


It  is  fondly  to  be  hoped  that  one  of 
the  results  of  the  great  war  will  be  a 
more  amiable — we  were  going  to  say 
fraternal  —  feeling  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  international  family  of 
mankind.  Perhaps  this  is  expecting 
rather  much  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  representatives  of  the  nations  seem 
to  have  left  entirely  out  of  count  the 
First  Law  on  which  is  based  the  Sec- 
ond. What  may  be  looked  for  with 
more  confidence  will  be  a  quickened 
and  more  general  interest  concerning 
the  origin  and  historical  vicissitudes 
of  the  various  races  and  nations.  It  is 
in  the  light  of  this  hope  that  Father 
Skelly,  O.P.,  has  written  an  essay  on 


the  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Race.  The 
essay  is  embodied  in  a  small  pamphlet 
of  only  thirty  pages,  but  these  rela- 
tively few  leaves  are  packed  with  a 
very  large  amount  of  interesting  and 
valuable  information,  to  obtain  which 
one  would  have  to  search  through 
many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of 
forgotten  lore.  Much  has  been  said 
and  sung  on  the  origin  of  the  Celt,  but 
Father  Skelly  brings  together  facts 
and  inferences  that  will  be  new  to 
most  people  who  are  not  specialists  in 
the  matter,  while  those  who  would  like 
to  pursue  the  subject  further  can  con- 
sult the  literature  to  which  he  refers. 


In  the  September  number  of  this 
Review  there  appeared  a  brief  char- 
acterization of  Kenelm  Digby  taken 
for  the  most  part  from  Mr.  Holland's 
Memoir  of  that  illustrious  champion 
of  the  Ages  of  Faith.  The  spirit  of 
Digby,  so  delicately  sympathetic  to  all 
that  was  noblest  and  most  chivalrous 
in  the  Mores  Catholici  of  those  ages, 
repeats  itself  from  time  to  time  in 
modern  writings,  but  in  none  more 
deeply,  or  with  more  charm  of  beauty, 
than  in  Ralph  Cram's  The  Substance 
of  Gothic  and  in  several  of  his  briefer 
essays  —  one  on  the  Significance  of 
Gothic  Art;  another  on  Architecture 
in  Relation  to  Civilization;  and  a 
third,  a  study  translated  into  French 
under  the  title  of  La  CathedraJe  de 
Reims.  We  have  repeatedly  had  occa- 
sion to  commend  in  these  pages  Dr. 
Cram's  truly  Catholic  views  on  re- 
ligion and  philosophy,  views  so  Cath- 
olic indeed  that  one  not  experienced  in 
the  mysteriousness  of  the  workings  of 
the  human  spirit  and  of  divine  faith 
must  wonder  how  they  can  be  com- 
patible with  the  non-profession  of 
Catholicism.  (Boston,  Marshall  Jones 
Co.) 


While  Kenelm  Digby  imbibed  the 
love  of  medieval  idealism  chiefly  from 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
as  reflected  in  literature.  Dr.  Cram 
sees  it  glorified  and  in  turn  glorifies  it 
as  embodied  in  Gothic  architecture. 
Those  who  desire  to  see  or  rather  to 
feel — or  perhaps  still  better  to  under- 
stand intelligently  and  philosophically 
— the  medieval  mind,  cannot  do  better 
than  to  read  the  works  just  mentioned. 
By   their    aid   Christianity   is   seen    at 
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work  creailng  Tor  itself  a  world  as 
nearly  as  possible  after  its  own  image, 
a  world,  as  the  writer  recognizes  it, 
which,  "  in  spite  of  the  wars  and  the 
desecrations,  the  ignorance  and  the 
barbarism,  and  the  '  restorations '  of 
modernism,  has  left  us  monuments 
and  records  and  traditions  of  a  power 
and  beauty  and  nobility  without  par- 
allel in  history." 


Next  to  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
human  life,  the  war  has  wrought  no 
havoc  comparable  with  the  destruction 
of  these  monuments,  a  ruin  which 
seems  to  be  symbolical  of  a  collapsing 
civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wide  desolation  of  war  may,  as  Dr. 
Cram  seems  to  think,  turn  out  to  be 
the  clearing  of  the  field  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  spirit  and  the  mode  of  life 
that  begat  "the  Gothic  Art  of  Cath- 
olic Europe ".  And  in  this  event 
"  the  price  exacted  from  the  world 
will  not  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay 
for  so  glorious  a  restoration." 


What  priest  has  not  found  himself 
at  times  puzzled  by  the  queer  names 
which  he  is  called  upon  by  parent  or 
sponsor  to  impose  upon  the  head  of  a 
child  with  the  infusion  of  the  bap- 
tismal water?  Puzzled  either  by  the 
unaccustomed  sound,  or,  if  solicitous 
for  saintly  patronage  in  the  child's 
behalf  or  by  the  doubt  whether  there 
be  in  the  Church's  roll  of  canonized 
heroes  any  such  hallowed  name  as  the 
one  proposed,  what  would  you  do.  for 
instance,  if  a  fond  mother  from  down 
East  desired  that  her  baby  be  called 
Sukgy?  Was  there  ever  such  a  name 
on  the  sacred  dyptichs?  No;  but 
there  is  a  Susanna.  Sukey  is  just  the 
modern  endearing  appellative  for  the 
venerable  and  sedate  Hebrew.  Lib  is 
short  for  Elizabeth ;  just  as  Manvkes 
is  the  unseemly  disguise  of  Mary. 
There  is  a  Saint  answering  to  Garrett, 
but  the  original  is  Gerald,  even  as 
Pancho  does  duty  for  Francis. 


A  book  that  would  help  a  priest 
out  of  these  uncertainties  has  recently 
appeared  (in  a  second  edition  revised 
and  enlarged)  with  the  title  Baptismal 
Names,  by  Joseph  L.  Weidenham, 
S.T.L.  (Washington,  D.  C. :  Chas.  H. 
Potter  &  Co.).  It  embodies  names 
used   in   America,   England,    Scotland, 


and  Ireland ;  their  synonyms,  variants, 
derivation  ;  their  pet  forms,  abbrevia- 
tions, contractions,  corruptions ;  like- 
wise the  French,  Italian,  German, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Polish, 
Bohemian,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Swed- 
ish forms  of  the  more  common  names. 


Not  only  all  this,  but  the  day  on  the 
Kalendar  proper  to  each  name  is  like- 
wise added.  Having  such  a  book  on 
his  table  a  priest  need  never  be  in  a 
quandary  as  to  patronal  names  for 
Baptism  or  Confirmation. 


Of  course,  Charlotte  Young's  Chris- 
tian Names  still  retains  its  unique 
value  by  reason  of  its  v/ealth  of  gen- 
eral information  regarding  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  names.  The  present 
volume,  however,  is  serviceable  as  a 
handy  source  for  quick  reference. 


The  neat  little  pamphlet  The  Pope 
and  the  War  is,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
indication  of  the  enlightened  zeal  that 
actuates  The  Catholic  Laymen's  Asso- 
ciation of  Georgia  which  has  compiled 
and  issued  the  booklet  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  valuable  conspectus  of 
the  Holy  Father's  War  Work.  The 
pamphlet  contains  a  digest  of  The 
Pope's  War  Work  issued  by  the  Amer- 
ica Press ;  the  brochure  in  turn  having 
been  compiled  from  the  Civilth  Catto- 
lica.  Being  a  handy  and  an  attrac- 
tive little  publication,  it  lends  itself 
easily  to  wide  circulation. 


Catholics  suffer  from  no  dearth  of 
Prayer  Books.  They  possess  an  almost 
embarrassing  plenitude  of  devotional 
helps,  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
neither  place  nor  demand  for  any 
accession  to  the  already  abundant 
supply.  However,  a  unique  manual 
of  devotions  has  just  appeared  which 
fills  a  niche  of  its  own.  It  is  entitled 
Moments  with  the  Consoling  Christ, 
and  consists  of  prayers  selected  from 
Thomas  a  Kempis.  Everyone  knows 
what  a  wealth  of  prayers  is  comprised 
in  the  Imitation;  but  one  hardly  real- 
izes their  wide  range  or  their  rich 
variety,  until  one  sees  them  assembled 
and  grouped  as  they  are  in  this  beau- 
tiful little  volume.  Solid,  thoughtful, 
fervent,  these  appeals  from  the  heart 
of  sanctity  will  serve  for  both  vocal 
and  mental  prayer.     The  latter  adap- 
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tation  is  facilitated  by  the  suggestive 
headings  under  which  they  are 
grouped.  The  work  has  been  com- 
piled by  Dr.  John  Dillon,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Parish  Schools  of  the 
Newark  Diocese  and  is  published  by 
Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss,  New  York. 


Catholic  France  still  remains  a 
puzzle  to  very  many  inquirers.  Is 
France  as  a  whole  Catholic  at  all? 
Many  think  not,  and  they  base  their 
opinion  upon  what  they  read  in  the 
secular  press  and  upon  the  reports 
brought  back  from  the  war  by  chap- 
lain and  soldier  alike.  From  these 
two  sources  they  seem  to  find  sufficient 
grounds  for  judging  that  France  in 
tlae  large  is  at  best  but  indifferently 
Catholic,  at  least  in  practice. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  i3ood  of  doc- 
trinal literature  unceasingly  flowing 
from  the  French  press  bids  us  pause 
before  yielding  to  so  gloomy  a  de- 
cision. Apart  from  the  copious  war 
literature,  much  of  which  has  shown 
a  spiritual  trend,  though  perhaps  most 
of  it  is  ephemeral,  the  number  of  books 
of  a  doctrinal  and  devotional  char- 
acter that  have  been  issued  in  France 
during  the  recent  years  is  so  large 
that  one  is  at  a  loss  how  to  explain 
the  output  unless  there  be  an  ade- 
quate demand.  This  demand  would  in 
turn  seem  at  least  to  imply  that  there 
must  surely  be  a  vigorous  Catholic 
life  in  a  country  that  can  support  so 
copious  a  Catholic  literature.  The  in- 
ference is  obviously  by  no  means  apo- 
dictic.  Some  degree  of  verisimilitude 
is  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  it. 


Amongst  the  quite  recent  French 
books  that  seem  most  worth  while  may 
be  mentioned  Le  Renouveau  Catho- 
lique  by  M.  Louis  Rouzic.  The  book 
deals  with  the  religious  and  moral  life 
of  the  French  youth  prior  to  the  war. 
It  surveys  the  chief  causes  of  the  col- 
lapse of  faith  during  "  les  tristes 
annees  quatre-vingts ",  namely  the 
pseudo-scientism  of  the  positivists  and 
agnostics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
neo-Christianism  of  the  dillettante 
criticists  and  litterateurs  (the  author 
gives  a  list  of  these  writers),  on  the 
other.  The  evil  influence  of  these 
forces   seems   to  have   died   down   by 


the  opening  of  the  present  century, 
and  M.  Rouzic  discerns  a  revival  of 
faith  setting  in  from  that  date,  and 
the  substance  of  his  book  is  made  up 
of  an  analysis  of  the  elements,  the 
marks,  and  the  cause  of  "  the  renova- 
tion ".  The  work  is  a  study  of  the 
French  youth  of  education.  It  con- 
siders the  youth  before  the  war  alone. 
A  second  vrilnme  considering  them 
during  the  war,  and  a  third  after  the 
war,  are  preparing  and  are  pronUsed 
for  the  near  future.  Judging  from 
the  present  portion,  which  is  charac- 
teristically French  in  its  large,  illu- 
minating ideas  and  fruitful  sugges- 
tiveness,  the  work  will  probably  make 
the  problem  of  Catholic  life  in  France 
less  perplexing  and  the  outlook  more 
hopeful.     (Paris,  P.  Tequi.) 


ApologStique  Chretienne  by  the 
Abbe  Duflot  belongs  to  a  class  of 
books  of  which  there  are  not  a  few 
in  French,  and  a  growing  number  in 
our  own  language.  The  subject  mat- 
ter comprises  Revelation  and  the 
Church,  which  two  central  themes  it 
develops  on  the  lines  and  method 
familiar  to  students  of  Fundamental 
Theology.  The  work,  while  adding 
nothing  particularly  new,  commends 
itself  for  its  lucidity,  conciseness,  and 
precision.  There  is  no  haziness  in  its 
atmosphere,  no  superfluity  in  its  mate- 
rial, no  inaccuracy  in  its  definition  or 
exposition.  It  is  a  model  of  good 
method,  and  a  priest  will  find  few  if 
any  better  texts  available  for  apolo- 
getic lectures  or  sermons.  (Paris,  P. 
Tequi.) 


A  more  than  ordinarily  solid  and 
comprehensive  yet  withal  popular 
work  on  the  Church  is  L'EgUse:  Con- 
stitution et  Droit  Public,  by  J.  Louis 
Demeuvan,  D.C.L.  Of  particular 
value  are  the  treatment  of  the  inter- 
relations between  Church  and  State, 
and  the  subject  of  Concordats.  Upon 
neither  topic  is  there  room  or  call  for 
much  originality.  The  merit  here 
consists  in  the  presentation  of  the  tra- 
ditional doctrine  and  themes  with  sin- 
gular distinctness  and  precision.  The 
volume  is  well  documented  and  fur- 
nished with  analytical  contents  and 
index,  the  latter  equipments  being 
rather  a  rarity  in  French  books  (Paris: 
Gabriel  Beauchesne). 
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From  the  third  issue  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council  Bulletin  we 
learn  that  "  substantial  progress "  is 
being  made  by  the  nation-wide  cam- 
paign of  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  and  other 
welfare  organizations  to  stop  the  poi- 
soning of  the  souls  of  the  youth  of  our 
country  by  the  plague  of  commercial- 
ized sex  films  which  have  been  rushed 
out  by  unscrupulous  film  producers 
under  the  widely  advertised  auspices 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
The  efforts  of  these  protesting  organ- 
izations are  evidently  earnest  and 
searching,  but  the  chief  outcome  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  U.  S.  Health  Ser- 
vice disclaims  responsibility  for  the 
commercialized  spread  of  the  films, 
though  its  disclaimer  amounts  to  noth- 
ing in  reality  since  the  Service  en- 
dorses and  recommends  the  indecent 
films  as  educational  media. 


It  is  a  matter  for  congratulatiom 
that  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  is  taking  up  the 
positive  side  of  the  moving  picture  en- 
tertainment, determined  to  utilize  to 
the  utmost  the  educational  value  of 
the  film.  Plans  and  methods  have 
been  arranged  for  teaching  civics  to 
the  illiterate  millions,  and  the  Catholic 
history  of  America  to  the  people  gen- 
erally. The  outlook  in  these  direc- 
tions as  projected  by  the  Bulletin  is 
most  encouraging. 


Many  priests  are  likewise  coming  to 
see  that  the  best  way  to  counterpoise 
the  abuse  of  the  moving  pictures  is  to 
employ  them  as  educational  and  en- 
tertaining instruments.  Accordingly 
parish  halls  are  being  equipped  with 
the  requisite  apparatus  which,  it  may 
be  hoped,  will  become  in  time  part  of 
the  educational  equipment  of  every 
well-organized  congregation.  In  this 
as  in  every  other  progressive  under- 
taking the  financial  problem  has  to  be 
solved.  That  the  problem  is  not  so 
difficult,  however,  as  it  may  appear  to 
some,  is  demonstrated  in  a  small 
volume  entitled  Showing  Movies  for 
Profit — in  School  and  Church.  Prac- 
tical suggestions  on  the  matter  are 
given  by  an  experienced  writer,  the 
editor  of  Reel  and  Slide  magazine, 
Mr.  Lyne  S.  Metcalfe.  The  book  is 
issued  by  Class  Publications,  418  S. 
Market  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Illinois  Catholic  Historical 
Magazine  has  passed  its  first  mile- 
stone in  splendid  form.  There  is  an 
air  of  health,  vigor,  determination  to 
make  good,  in  and  about  it.  It  de- 
serves the  success  it  has  attained  and 
Catholics  everywhere,  but  especially 
of  course  within  its  parent  State,  wQl 
wish  it  Godspeed  on  the  second  year 
of  its  journey.  But  magazines  are  not 
built  on  good  wishes.  More  substan- 
tial foundations  are  needed  for  their 
support.  These  have  not  been  want- 
ing to  the  Chicago  periodical,  though 
they  have  been  laid  not  without  much 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  had  at  heart  the  interest  of  this 
worthy  auxiliary  of  Catholic  truth 
and  progress  in  the   "  Prairie  State  ". 


The  Day  of  Glory  is  the  title  story 
of  a  collection  of  sketches  relating  to 
the  writer's  (Dorothy  Canfield's)  ex- 
periences of  war  times  in  France.  Lc 
jour  de  gloire  est  arrive  when  the 
cannons  boomed  and  the  bells  rang 
out  the  news  of  the  signed  armistice. 
Briefly  but  intimately  the  writer  tells 
of  feelings  that  surged  and  things  that 
happened  in  Paris  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  With  rare  insight  and  sym- 
pathy she  penetrates  into  the  French 
character  and  in  a  style  no  less  ad- 
mirable she  depicts  its  splendid  and 
noble  qualities.  Not  quick  to  find  the 
mote  in  her  neighbor's  eye — be  the  «yo 
that  of  the  French  or  of  the  American 
soldiery — she  stresses  the  lights  rather 
than  the  shades  of  the  war  incidents. 


"  On  the  Edge "  is  an  exquisite 
story  of  home  life,  typical  doubtless  of 
many  French  mothers  and  their  chil- 
dren while  the  father  was  at  the  front 
France's  "  Fighting  Woman  Doctor  " 
(Girard  Mangin)  is  the  story  of  a 
heroine  such  as  we  are  taught  to  ex^ 
pect  from  the  homeland  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  The  chapter  on  Lourdes  con- 
tains as  true  and  as  beautiful  a  pic- 
ture of  the  characteristic  feature  of 
devotional  life  at  Lourdes — the  pro- 
cessions— as  will  be  found  in  all  the 
vast  literature  descriptive  of  Our 
Lady's  shrine  at  Massabielle.  The 
Day  of  Glory  is  published  by  Henry 
Holt,  New  York. 


The  Catholic  Home  Annual  for  igzo 
contains,  as  usual,  a  goodly  sheaf  of 
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rich  grain  for  mind  and  heart.  While 
keeping  Catholics  in  close  touch  with 
the  round  of  the  Church's  feasts  and 
fasts,  this  long-established  Annual  re- 
tains its  high  standard  of  literary 
excellence  and  all-around  informing 
value.  (New  York,  Benziger  Broth- 
ers.) 


The  Life  of  St.  Columbanus,  by 
George  Metlake,  author  of  Christian 
Social  Reform  (Dolphin  Press,  1914), 
has  been  reproduced  in  German  (B. 
Herder,  Freiburg).  The  author  intro- 
duces his  volume  by  a  letter  of  St. 
Columbanus  to  the  monks  of  the 
monastery  at  Luxeuil,  showing  that 
Irish  leaders  in  the  sixth  century 
stood  as  stoutly  for  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, to  be  defended  by  thoughtful 
bravery,  as  in  the  twentieth. 

"  Cog^iosce  causam  belli, 
Fortem  non  nescias  hostem 
Et  libertatem  in  medio  arbitrii. 
Si  tollis  hostem,  toUis  et  pugnam ; 

*   Si  tollis  pugnam,  tollis  et  coronam ; 


Si  tollis  libertatem,  tollis  et  digni- 
tatem." 
{S.  Columbani  Abbat.  Epist.  ad  Fra- 
tres  Luxov.) 

The  same  author  is  engaged  upon  a 
history  of  St.  Boniface,  for  which  he 
has  made  years  of  careful  study  in 
Europe. 


Fr.  Ferreol  Girardey,  C.SS.R.,  has 
made  a  translation  of  portions  of  P. 
Willi's  Le  Breviaire  ExpliquS,  of 
which  work  the  French  author  an- 
nounces a  second  revised  edition. 
The  chapters  selected  by  his  Amer- 
ican confrere,  in  order  to  give  us  a 
taste  of  a  fuller  work  later  on,  discuss 
the  excellence,  fruits,  and  economy  of 
the  Divine  Office.  Whilst  the  original 
is  somewhat  discursive,  it  illustrates 
by  apt  reflections  the  value  of  the 
Breviary  not  merely  for  the  personal 
sanctification  of  the  cleric  but  as  a 
medium  of  reconstruction  in  the  social 
and  economic  order.  (B.  Herder  Book 
Co.,  St  Louis.) 


Boobs  *Receivcb, 


SCRIPTURAL. 


A  Book  about  the  English  Bible.  By  Joseph  H.  Penniman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Vice-Provost  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. {Religious  Science  and  Literature  Series,  Edited  by  E.  Hersbey 
Sneath,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.)  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  1919.  Pp.  ix — 444,  Price, 
$2.35. 

Les  Saints  6vangiles  de  Notre-Seigneur  Jesus-Christ.  Traduits  literale- 
ment  d'apres  le  texte  latin  de  la  Vulgate  et  les  plus  anciens  manuscrits  grecs. 
Avec  quelques  notes  explicatives.  Par  T.  de  Wyzewa,  Perrin  &  Cie.,  Paris. 
1919.     Pp.  ii — 403.     Prix,  3  fr.  50  (majoration  temporaire  30%). 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

Moments  with  the  Consoling  Christ,  Prayers  Selected  from  Thomas  k 
Kempis.  By  the  Rev.  John  A.  Dillon,  LL.D.  With  Foreword  by  the  Right 
Rev.  John  J.  O'Connor,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Newark.  Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss, 
New  York.     1918.     Pp.  159.     Price,  $0.75  and  $1.25. 

The  Priest's  Canonical  Prayer.  From  the  French  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Willi,  C.SS.R.  By  the  Rev.  Ferreol  Girardey,  C.SS.R.  B.  Herder  Book  Co., 
St.  Louis.     1919.     Pp.  66.     Price,  $0.50, 

Der  hl,  Kolumban,  Sein  Leben  und  Seine  Schriften.  Von  Johan  Joseph 
Laux,  Priester  der  Kongregation  vom  hi.  Geist.  Mit  7  Bildem.  Freiburg;  B. 
Herder.     1919.     Pp.  290.     Kart.,  M.  7.80. 

La  Sainte  Eucharistie.  Par  Abbe  Jean  Rumel,  Chapelain  de  N,-D.  de 
Pipet.  Deuxieme  edition.  Pierre  Tequi,  Paris.  1919.  Pp.  294.  Prix.  3  fr.  50 
(majoration  temporaire  30%), 
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De  Conferenda  Absolutione  Sacramentali  juxta  Canonem  886  Codicis 
luris  Canonici  scripsit  Franciscus  Ter  Haar,  CSS.R.  Desclee  &  Socii,  Romae, 
19 1 9.     Pp.  69. 

Apologetique  Chretienne.  La  Revelation.  L'^glise.  Par  Abbe  L^on 
Duflot,  Chanoine  d'Arras.  Pierre  Tcqui,  Paris.  1919.  Pp.  xi — 400.  Prix,  4  fr. 
(maj  oration  temporaire  30%). 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

The  Ethics  of  Medical  Homicide  and  Mutilation.  By  Austin  O'Malley, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Devin-Adair  Co.,  New  York.  1919.  Pp.  x — 273.  Price, 
$4.00  net. 

The  Significance  of  Gothic  Art.  By  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 
F.A.I. A.,  A.N.A.,  F.R.G.S.  (No.  i  of  Occasional  Pamphlets  bearing  on  the 
World  after  the  War  as  this  appears  through  Study  of  the  Past  or  Conditions  of 
the  Present.)  Marshall  Jones  Co.,  Boston.  1918.  Pp.  31.  Price,  $0.15;  $10.00 
a  hundred. 

Architecture  in  its  Relation  to  Civilization.  By  Ralph  Adams  Cram, 
Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  F.A.I.A.,  A.N.A.,  F.R.G.S.  (No.  2  of  Occasional  Pamphlets 
bearing  on  the  World  after  the  War  as  this  appears  through  Study  of  the  Past 
or  Conditions  of  the  Present.)  Marshall  Jones  Co.,  Boston.  19 18.  Pp.  30. 
Price,  $0.15;  $10.00  a  hundred. 

The  Substance  of  Gothic.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Development  of  Architec- 
ture from  Charlemagne  to  Henry  VIII,  given  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston, 
in  November  and  December,  1916.  By  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 
F.A.I.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.  Marshall  Jones  Co.,  Boston.  191 7.  Pp.  xviii — 200. 
Price,  $1.50  net. 

A  Plan  for  the  Settlement  of  Middle  Europe.  On  the  Principle  of  Par- 
tition without  Annexation.  By  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  (No.  3  of  Occasional  Pamphlets  bearing  on 
the  World  after  the  War  as  this  appears  through  Study  of  the  Past  or  Condi- 
tions of  the  Present.)     Marshall  Jones  Co.,  Boston.    1918.    Pp.  34.    Price,  $0.25. 

L'Instruction  obligatoire.  Principes  et  Consequences.  Par  P.  Hermas 
Lalande,  S.J.  Imprimerie  du  Messager,  Montreal.  19 19.  Pp.  151.  Prix,  40 
sous. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  Catholic  Truth  Society.  Its  History  and  Objects.  By  Hugh  Eraser 
Mackintosh.  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Canada,  Toronto.  1919.  Pp.  18.  Price, 
$0.02  postpaid. 

Messages,  Discours,  Allocutions,  Lettres  et  Telegrammis  de  M.  Ray- 
mond Poincare,  President  de  la  Republique.  31  Juillet  1914 — 17  Novembre 
19 18.     Bloud  &  Gay,  Paris.     1919.     Pp.  319. 

Le  Renouveau  Catholique.  Les  Jeunes  avant  la  Guerre.  Par  Louis 
Rouzic.  Pierre  Tequi,  Paris.  1919.  Pp.  337.  Prix,  3  fr.  50  (majoration  tem- 
poraire 30%). 

La  Cathedrale  de  Reims.  Hier — Aujourd'hui — Demain.  Conference  faite 
pendant  I'hiver  1917-1918  et  publiee  par  The  Yale  Review  en  Octobre  1918. 
Par  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  F.A.I.A.,  A.N.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Traduite 
par  Madeleine  Fabin,  certifee  de  I'enseignement  secondaire.  Marshall  Jones  & 
Cie.,  Boston.     19 18.     Pp.  24.     Prix,  $0.25. 

Heures  d'une  Mere.  1914-1918.  Par  Anda  Cantegrive.  Perrin  &  Cie., 
Paris.     1919.     Pp.  xi — 276.     Prix,  3  fr.  50  (majoration  temporaire  30%). 

La  France,  les  Allies,  et  l'Allemagne.  Devant  la  Doctrine  Chretienne, 
Par  Mgr.  Chapon,  6veque  de  Nice.  Pierre  Tequi,  Paris.  1919.  Pp.  I53- 
Prix,  2  fr.  (majoration  temporaire  30%). 

La  Guerre  et  la  Vie  di  l'Esprit.  Par  Maurice  Legendre.  Bloud  &  Gay, 
Paris  ou  Barcelone.     1918.     Pp.  195. 
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THE  OHUROH  AND  EEOONSTRUOTION. 

NOT  since  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  pagan  Renaissance 
trumpeted  rebellion  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Christian  life,  has  the  Catholic  Church  been  given  such  an 
opportunity  as  it  has  to-day,  "  to  restore  all  things  in  Christ ". 
For  centuries  what  have  been  styled  the  "  progressive  forces  " 
in  the  world  have  been  more  or  less  actively  hostile  to  the 
Church  and  to  Catholic  teaching.  First  came  the  pagan  Renais- 
sance which  pitted  the  cult  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  against 
Christian  belief  and  morals,  and  then  the  Protestant  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  and  Catholic  tradition. 
The  unity  of  Western  Christendom  was  broken  up :  politically, 
socially,  and  intellectually,  the  world  was  at  war  with  Catholic- 
ism and  its  ideals.  That  was  the  first  and  most  lasting  result 
of  the  revolution.  As  a  consequence  the  secular  developments 
of  the  world  at  large  during  all  this  long  period,  whether  in 
statecraft  or  in  philosophy,  in  literature  or  in  science,  have  run 
their  course  either  in  conscious  antagonism  to  the  Church  or 
apart  from  her  direct  guiding  influence:  and  as  a  further 
consequence  the  Church  has  mainly  stood  since  the  sixteenth 
century  as  a  protest  against  the  advancing  wave  of  an  anti- 
Christian  idealism.  She  could  hardly  have  done  otherwise 
whilst  politicians,  philosophers,  economists,  and  the  other  lead- 
ers of  the  world's  thought  and  activity  were  out  to  destroy  the 
Faith  which  is  in  her  care.  The  Church  was  cast  back  upon 
the  defence  of  her  own  authority  and  tradition,  and  the  con- 
structive genius  which  she  had  manifested  during  the  Middle 
Ages  in  her  dealings  with  secular  civilization,  was  perforce 
held  in  check. 
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But  once  again  time  has  wrought  its  own  revenge;  and  in 
nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  new  world-wide  revolution 
with  which  we  are  faced  in  the  political,  social,  and  intellec- 
tual spheres  of  life  is,  though  for  the  most  part  unconsciously, 
a  stretching  out  toward  Catholic  principles  as  against  the  anti- 
Catholic  teaching  which  has  dominated  public  life  since  the 
sixteenth  century.  "  If  we  review  the  main  principles  of 
Catholic  social  teaching,"  Cardinal  Bourne  has  declared,  "  we 
shall  observe  how  many  of  the  utterances  of  '  modern  unrest ' 
are  merely  exaggerated  or  confused  statements  of  those  very 
principles."  ^  This  is  true  not  merely  of  the  present  industrial 
unrest  but  very  largely  true  also  of  the  unrest  in  the  political 
and  intellectual  worlds.  The  aggressive  separatist  National- 
ism which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  medieval  system  stands 
condemned  on  the  battlefield  of  Europe;  and  the  demand  of 
the  democratic  peoples  for  a  new  international  comity  or 
League  of  Nations,  is,  however  inadequately,  a  return  toward 
the  Catholic  conception  of  an  interdependence  of  all  peoples, 
founded  in  the  moral  law.  So  too  in  intellectual  life,  the 
materialist  and  rationalist  philosophies  which  set  out  to  estab- 
lish a  new  world,  gloriously  free  from  the  guiding  reins  of 
Catholic  dogma,  have  proved  themselves  morally  and  spirit- 
ually bankrupt.  The  rationalist,  without  any  certain  grasp  of 
spiritual  realities,  has  been  turned  back  upon  himself  and  wan- 
ders hopelessly  in  a  mist-laden  bog  of  his  own  fancies.  The 
materialist  stands  confronted  with  his  own  offspring,  the  gospel 
of  Force,  and  the  hideous  disaster  it  has  brought  upon  the 
world  of  to-day.  Were  that  all  which  could  be  said  of  the 
present  situation,  the  outlook  would  indeed  be  almost  hope- 
less.    But  in  truth  it  is  far  from  hopeless. 

For  some  few  years  past  there  has  been  a  new  stirring  of  life 
and  a  new  revolt.  The  reaction  has  not  been  deliberately  or 
consciously  a  return  to  Catholic  Christian  teaching,  but  it  has 
been  a  groping  toward  a  more  spiritual  and  religious  explana- 
tion of  life.  Let  us  admit  that  in  its  language  and  immediate 
conclusions  this  new  spiritual  idealism,  which  has  risen  up 
against  philosophic  materialism  and  destructive  rationalism,  is 
neither  the  language  nor  the  substantive  faith  of  Christianity : 

1  The  Nation's  Crisis  (Catholic  Social  Guild  edition),  p.  13. 
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nevertheless  it  witnesses  to  a  real  hunger  of  the  soul  for  spirit- 
ual truth;  and  where  that  hunger  exists,  the  Church  is  no 
longer  the  enemy,  even  though  she  may  not  yet  be  recognized 
as  the  friend. 

Thus  the  situation  to-day,  so  far  as  the  Catholic  Church  is 
concerned,  is  radically  changed  from  what  it  was  but  a  few 
years  past.  The  change  is  not  so  much  on  the  surface  of  men's 
conscious  thought,  where  still  the  old  prejudices  and  suspicions 
linger  and  will  only  be  gradually  abated :  the  change  is  be- 
neath the  surface  in  the  passionate  discontent  with  the  fruits 
of  a  philosophy  of  life  and  its  social  and  political  systems, 
which  were  essentially  anti- Catholic;  and  in  the  new  construc- 
tive idealism,  yet  vague  and  unformed,  which  is  arising  out 
of  the  discontent. 

It  is  with  this  new  idealism  that  the  Catholic  Church  of 
to-day  has  to  deal;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  her  once  again 
the  opportunity  to  display  her  constructive  genius,  and  on  a 
scale  as  comprehensive  in  its  far-reaching  issues  as  that  which 
made  of  the  medieval  civilization  a  classic  instance  of  the  trans- 
forming power  of  the  Gospel  in  secular  life. 

Let  us  say  at  once,  however,  that  in  thus  referring  to  the 
influence  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we  are  not  con- 
templating a  return  to  medievalism  as  a  consequence  of  renewed 
Catholic  activity,  except  in  so  far  as  that  system  has  voiced  the 
undying  teaching  of  the  Church  and  has  indicated  its  true  de- 
velopment. There  was  much  in  the  medieval  system  which 
belonged  to  the  peculiar  secular  genius  and  need  of  that  period 
and  not  to  Catholicism  itself.  The  Church  of  to-day  has  to 
concern  herself  not  with  the  thirteenth  century  or  the  sixteenth, 
but  with  the  present.  It  is  her  task  now  to  enter  into  the  mind 
and  aspirations  of  the  actual  world  before  her,  that  she  may 
guide  and  direct  in  the  way  of  truth  and  assist  in  creating  a  new 
order  out  of  chaos.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  she  will 
draw  upon  both  her  indestructible  divine  teaching  and  upon 
the  long  historic  experience  enshrined  in  Catholic  tradition: 
but  the  new  task  which  confronts  her  is  to  bring  this  teach- 
ing and  experience  to  bear  upon  the  problems  and  questionings 
of  the  human  soul  in  its  present  need  and  amidst  the  new  en^ 
vironment,  material  and  intellectual,  which  has  arisen. 
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The  task  will  not  be  easy.  '*  Catholics  must  clear  their  own 
minds  of  prejudice",  Cardinal  Bourne^  has  warned  us:  pre- 
judice inherited  from  the  secular  systems  of  the  past  and  that 
prejudice,  too,  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  long  *'  state 
of  siege  "  which  has  largely  cut  off  the  Church  from  active  co- 
operation with  the  secular  world  in  the  immediate  past.  Nor 
will  the  task  be  easy  if  we  regard  the  attitude  of  the  outside 
world  toward  Catholicism,  with  the  lingering  suspicion  im- 
bedded in  the  non- Catholic  mind,  of  any  action  undertaken  by 
the  Church,  and  the  active  antagonism  to  Catholic  influence 
which  still  largely  dominates  the  press  and  the  literature  of 
the  day.  The  antagonism  of  those  whose  interests  are  chal- 
lenged by  Catholicism  will  increase  as  Catholic  activity  mani- 
fests itself;  and  the  suspicion  of  the  non-Catholic  multitude  will 
give  way  only  as  the  truth  and  reasonableness  and  constructive 
genius  of  Catholic  teaching  become  gradually  recognized. 
Patience  and  sympathy  and  courage  will  be  the  moral  virtues 
which  will  uphold  and  carry  us  through  the  period  of  recon- 
struction— these  and  that  virtue  of  soul  which  "  does  not  fear 
enthusiasms  ".  For  a  reconstructive  age  such  as  that  before 
us  will  be  by  its  very  nature  an  age  of  "  enthusiasms  " — of  new 
ideals  of  life  and  eager  aspirations:  it  will  be  pitiful  if  it  is 
not  so,  for  then  indeed  would  the  world  be  sunk  in  a  Slough 
of  Despond,  and  the  sources  of  moral  and  spiritual  progress  be 
emptied  of  vitality.  But  the  "  enthusiasms  "  are  already  in 
evidence  witnessing  to  that  new  idealism  which  for  good  or  for 
evil  will  reshape  the  world  and  create  new  systems  of  thought 
and  of  private  and  public  conduct.  To  set  ourselves  in  unin- 
telligent opposition  to  them  would  be  simply  to  acknowledge 
defeat :  to  be  carried  blindly  in  the  wake  of  their  progress  would 
be  to  surrender  both  our  faith  and  our  reason.  As  Catholics 
our  attitude  must  be  neither  an  attitude  of  unintelligent  opposi- 
tion nor  of  unintelligent  surrender;  but  of  cooperation  inspired 
at  once  by  our  faith  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  by  a 
Catholic  sympathy  with  whatever  is  vital  and  good  in  the 
struggle  for  this  world's  betterment.  For  the  Church  is  Cath- 
olic just  because  she  is  the  Church  of  mankind  in  all  its  search- 
ings  and  wanderings  after  truth  and  life.      In  that  lies  the 

*  The  Nation's  Crisis,  p.  I2. 
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secret  of  her  adaptability  to  all  human  needs  and  of  her  own 
secular  growth  and  development  throughout  the  ages:  nor 
should  we  be  true  to  the  Catholic  spirit  were  we  to  fail  the 
world  at  this  moment  in  its  effort  to  renew  itself. 

Now  there  is  one  fact  which  more  consistently  than  any  other 
emerges  out  of  the  various  "  enthusiasms ''  which  are  in  revolt 
against  the  passing  order  of  things,  and  that  is  the  growing 
sense  of  human  personality  and  the  consequent  higher  value  in 
which  human  personality  is  coming  to  be  held.  That  is  the 
great  fact  which  Prussian  militarism,  monopolized  capitalism, 
oligarchic  bureaucracy,  and  the  still  lingering  industrial  meth- 
ods of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  up  against  to-day  in  the 
political  and  social  world;  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  chal- 
lenges the  very  root-principles  of  the  hitherto  dominant  philo- 
sophies which  have  left  out  of  account  the  essentially  spiritual 
character  of  man  and  tended  to  reduce  the  world's  life  to  a 
mere  material  and  intellectual  mechanism.  Whether  we  take 
the  Labor  movement  with  its  insistence  upon  the  human  wel- 
fare of  the  worker  as  the  primary  claim  upon  the  product  of 
industry ;  or  the  latest  demand  that  small  nations  have  a  right 
to  their  own  national  existence;  or  the  spreading  revolt  against 
aggressive  imperialism — the  impelling  motive  is  in  that  re- 
newed sense  of  personal  life  as  the  thing  of  greatest  value  and 
that  which  all  policies  and  systems  should  subserve.  In  the 
same  way  wherever  philosophic  thought  arrests  the  thinking 
mind  with  a  promise  of  vital  strength,  we  find  the  same  domi- 
nant interest:  external  phenomena  interest  only  as  they  con- 
tribute to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  man's  own  personality 
or  tend  to  elucidate  the  mysteries  of  human  life. 

We  are  thus  faced  by  a  new  orientation  of  thought  and 
purpose  which  hitherto  has  expressed  itself  mainly  in  dis- 
content and  criticism  but  which  is  increasingly  showing  con- 
structive ability;  and  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  alone 
amongst  the  secular  forces  of  to-day  it  has  a  proved  capacity 
for  evoking  a  morally  elevating  enthusiasm. 

One  might  perhaps  not  inaptly  describe  this  new  time- 
spirit  as  a  new  "  Humanism  " ;  but  it  is  a  Humanism  of  a  far 
deeper  and  more  moral  character  than  that  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Renaissance;  since  it  has  a  more  instinctive,  though  as 
yet  confused,  feeling  for  the  value  of  human  life.     The  Renais- 
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sance  degenerated  quickly  into  a  distinctly  immoral  intellec- 
tualism  in  thought  and  a  selfish  individualism  in  conduct,  di- 
vorced from  any  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  The  danger 
which  confronts  the  new  spirit  of  to-day  is  the  perversion  of  a 
true  moral  idea  of  the  value  of  the  human  personality  by  a 
disregard  of  the  supernatural  destiny  of  man  and  the  conse- 
quent creation  of  a  moral  code  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Renaissance  logically  issued  in  the  absolutist 
monarchy  and  the  all-powerful  oligarchy :  the  danger  before 
the  new  spirit  is  a  tyrannical  democracy  and  the  undue  subor- 
dination of  the  individual  to  *'  the  community  ",  and  to  the 
formula  of  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  ". 
The  Renaissance  resulted  in  the  critical  disintegration  of  in- 
tellectual thought:  what  we  are  in  danger  of  now  is  a  new 
logical  synthesis  of  our  present  experience  taken  as  the  ulti- 
mate moral  authority  because  the  most  satisfying  to  a  mind 
lacking  Divine  faith. 

The  work  of  the  Church,  then,  is  to  anticipate  these  dan- 
gers by  giving  to  the  new  idealist  spirit  of  the  time  a  true  guid- 
ance in  the  same  way  as  in  the  reconstructive  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages  she  allied  herself  with  the  awakening  conscious- 
ness of  the  medieval  world  and  not  only  saved  the  Faith  to  the 
people  but  impressed  the  mark  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  creative 
civilization  of  the  period.  In  some  sense  the  medieval  awak- 
ening is  closely  akin  to  this  new  awakening  of  the  modern  mind 
to  the  value  of  personal  human  life.  In  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  the  medieval  spirit  was  democratic  as  opposed  to  the 
essentially  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  The  medieval 
movement  too  finds  its  echo  in  the  passionate  demand  which  is 
heard  at  the  present  time  for  Justice,  and  for  personal  liberty 
within  the  community,  and  in  the  searching  for  an  intellectual 
synthesis  which  will  harmonize  man's  phenomenal  existence 
with  his  spiritual  aspirations.  The  comparison,  indeed,  must 
not  be  too  closely  pressed;  for  we  have  journeyed  far  from  the 
conditions  and  character  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  is  useful, 
taken  on  broad  general  lines,  as  indicating  one  at  least  of  the 
reasons  why  Catholicism  could  and  did  successfully  evangelize 
the  Humanist  movement  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
but  failed  to  convert  the  Renaissance  spirit;  and  why  the  op- 
portunity again  given  to  the  Church  to-day  holds  in  itself  the 
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promise  of  a  true  ^alliance  between  the  Catholic  spirit  and  the 
idealist  secular  spirit  of  the  present  both  in  the  practical  world 
and  the  intellectual.  To-day  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  this  ideal- 
ist spirit  is  of  an  intensely  moral  quality,  whether  we  view 
it  in  its  passion  for  the  human  welfare  of  the  industrial  worker 
or  for  an  international  comity  of  peoples,  or  in  the  more  recent 
attempts  at  a  philosophical  synthesis  of  thought  based  on 
spiritual  experience.  And  because  of  this  moral  quality  we 
may  look  for  a  renewed  cooperation  between  Catholicism  and 
the  reconstructive  secular  spirit  in  the  immediate  future. 

A  reconstruction  of  social,  political,  and  intellectual  life 
on  the  recognition  of  the  human  soul  and  its  spiritual  values 
is  what  the  more  sincere  searchers  are  clamoring  for.  They 
may  have  but  a  hazy  and  indefinite  idea  of  what  the  spiritual 
values  of  the  soul  are :  tut  of  this,  both  the  industrial  worker 
and  the  philosophic  thinker  are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
scious, that  man  has  a  soul  and  that  it  is  "  not  by  bread  alone  " 
a  man  lives.  A  new  spiritual  sense  has  thus  emerged  into 
the  battle  of  the  world's  life;  and  it  is  in  revolt  against  the 
old  materialism  and  rationalism  of  the  centuries  which  lie  im- 
mediately behind  us ;  and  to  this  new  spiritual  sense,  as  every 
Catholic  believes,  the  Catholic  Faith  alone  can  give  the  right 
interpretation  and  an  enduring  satisfaction. 

That  is  the  great  fact  which  at  this  moment  calls  for  our 
intelligent  understanding  and  sympathy,  if  this  inquiring 
spirit,  in  seeking  escape  from  one  form  of  materialism  and 
rationalism,  is  not  to  find  itself  inmeshed  in  another  form  of 
moral  chaos  and  unchristian  speculation. 

This  danger  is  already  visible  in  the  quack- remedies,  revolu- 
tionary theories  and  what  to  the  Catholic  mind  are  heterodox 
systems  and  policies,  which  already  have  entered  the  field  as 
professed  saviours  of  the  world.  To  many  indeed  the  new 
spirit  of  the  time  seems  identified  with  these  theories  and  sys- 
tems; with  spiritism  on  the  one  hand  or  with  an  anti-Christian 
philosophy  on  the  other;  with  revolutionary  socialism  or  with 
a  religion  without  dogma,  and  so  forth.  But  these  theories  and 
systems  are  after  all  but  the  heresies  such  as  will  always  come 
into  evidence  in  any  period  of  moral  or  spiritual  unrest;  and 
the  Church  has  ever  convinced  the  world  of  truth  not  so  much 
by  denunciations  of  heresies,  though  such  denunciations  are 
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necessary  and  inevitable  if  the  truth  of  things  is  to  be  set 
forth,  but  ultimately  by  its  own  positive  contribution  to  the 
solving  of  the  soul's  difficulties,  and  by  its  positive  and  satisfy- 
ing elucidation  of  the  thinking  world's  doubts.  No  mere  de- 
nunciation of  Socialism,  for  instance,  nor  any  mere  logical  proof 
of  its  fallacies,  will  win  the  industrial  workers  to  a  Christian 
solution  of  Labor  problems;  they  will  be  won  as  the  Church 
herself  gives  to  them  a  positive  and  clear  guidance  in  the 
moral  questions  involved  in  the  industrial  struggle.  Nor  can 
we  stave  off  the  speculative  religious  errors  of  the  day  by  mere 
denunciation  or  protest;  to  convince,  we  need  to  go  behind 
the  errors  and  deal  positively  with  the  questionings  of  the 
mind,  to  search  out  the  fundamental  difficulties  from  which 
error  issues,  and  to  bring  the  puzzled  mind  itself  into  touch 
with  Catholic  truth. 

Now  all  this  implies  on  the  part  of  Catholics  themselves  a 
restatement  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  terms  of  the 
actual  and  peculiar  intellectual  and  moral  problems  with  which 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  present  time  is  itself  burdened.  The 
witness  of  the  Church  needs  to  be  brought  into  the  active 
sphere  of  the  world's  life  and  to  find  itself  in  an  intelligible 
and  intelligent  relationship  with  the  moral  and  intellectual 
forces  which  are  remoulding  the  thought  and  conduct  of  men. 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  as  suggesting  any  change  or  re- 
versal of  Catholic  moral  or  dogmatic  teaching,  which  by  its 
Divine  character  is  unchangeable  and  not  in  any  way  subject 
to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  human  mind.  We  speak  of 
a  restatement  of  Catholic  teaching  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St  Gregory  VII,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
and  all  the  representative  teachers  of  Catholic  truth,  each  in 
his  own  day,  brought  the  Church  into  direct  relations  with  the 
active  secular  life  of  his  own  day.  They  drew  upon  the 
revelation  of  Faith  and  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Church 
for  the  truth  they  witnessed  to,  but  in  them  Catholic  truth 
met  with  a  spirit  alive  to  the  actual  difficulties  and  aspirations 
of  their  own  time;  and  because  of  this  they  spoke  to  their 
world  with  a  living  voice  and  in  words  which  their  world 
understood.  They  delivered  the  same  unchanging  Faith 
which  had  upheld  the  martyrs  of  the  early  Church  and  been 
uttered  by  the  Fathers:  but  they  delivered  it  with  its  appli- 
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cations  to  the  actual  needs  of  their  own  time.  They  brought 
the  truth  out  of  the  arcana  fidei  into  the  open  world,  to  leaven, 
correct,  and  consecrate  the  natural  searchings  of  the  human 
soul,  whether  in  its  moral  or  intellectual  quest  of  life.  So  as 
time  goes  on  the  Church  is  constantly  restating  her  unchang- 
ing truth  in  the  terms  of  thought  and  language  by  which  she 
is  confronted.  Such  restatements  have  indeed  been  of  the  very 
life  of  the  Church,  a  vital  necessity  if  she  is  to  witness  to  the 
human  soul  in  all  its  varying  secular  needs  and  vicissitudes. 
So  to-day  a  further  restatement  of  Catholic  truths  is  required 
to  meet  the  social,  political,  and  philosophical  questions  of  the 
day,  with  their  moral  and  spiritual  issues. 

In  the  task  which  lies  before  her  to-day,  the  Church  has 
one  great  advantctge  inasmuch  as  the  need  for  moral  and 
spiritual  leadership  is  frankly  confessed  by  the  new  idealist 
forces.  This  open  disposition  of  mind  is  very  distinct  from 
that  arrogant  intellectualism  and  depraved  materialism  with 
which  she  has  been  hitherto  confronted.  Intellectualism  and 
materialism  are  indeed  still  to  be  reckoned  with  and  are  to-day 
actively  seeking  to  capture  and  dominate  the  reconstructive 
spirit  of  the  time.  But  for  the  moment  at  least  the  idealist 
spirit  whether  in  the  practical  or  the  philosophical  movements 
is  open  to  conviction  and  ready  to  accept  guidance.  But  the 
advantage  thus  given  to  the  Church  is  the  more  promising  since 
in  many  respects  there  is,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  a  real 
though  largely  unconscious  affinity  between  this  new  secular 
idealism  in  its  aspiration  toward  a  more  moral  and  spiritual 
life,  and  the  idealism  of  the  Catholic  life  itself.  To  convert 
this  unconscious  affinity  into  a  recognized  relationship  will  be 
the  first  stage  in  Catholic  reconstructive  endeavor.  That  con- 
version can  be  brought  about  only  as  Catholic  teaching  is  set 
forth  clearly  and  intelligibly  so  that  all  may  know  and  under- 
stand. At  the  present  moment  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  Catholic  influence  is  ignorance^ — ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
outside  world  as  to  the  true  teaching  of  the  Church;  and 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  perhaps,  of  Catholics 
as  to  what  the  secular  world  is  really  doing  and  thinking  and 
for  what  it  is  really  seeking.  On  account  of  this  ignorance  of 
the  workings  of  the  non- Catholic  mind,  Catholic  teaching  is 
not  infrequently  so  set  before  the  world  that  it  appears  elusive 
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and  unenlightening ;  and  the  non-Catholic  and  even  the  in- 
quiring Catholic  turns  away  with  the  feeling  that  the  Church 
has  no  satisfying  answer  to  gi|re  to  the  special  questions  which 
are  at  the  root  of  the  present  discontent.  For  most  of  us, 
indeed,  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  our  ignorance  as  to  the 
workings  of  the  mind  which  is  troubled  by  the  actual  problems 
of  the  day  would  be  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  so  far  as  our 
attempt  to  propound  Catholic  doctrine  is  concerned. 

If  then  the  Church  is  to  contribute  the  witness  of  her  Faith 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  world's  life  to-day,  one  of  our 
primary  endeavors  as  Catholics  is  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  external  problems  which  lie  on  the  surface 
but  with  the  workings  of  the  world's  mind  as  it  regards  these 
problems:  we  must  learn  to  know  not  merely  the  superficial 
and  visible  world  in  which  we  live,  but  even  more  intimately 
the  mental  and  spiritual  life  which  is  behind  the  external 
phenomena.  Only  as  we  do  this  shall  we  be  able  to  give  an 
intelligent  and  intelligible  witness  to  the  Faith  which  is  in  us. 
At  this  point  it  is  that  the  speculative  and  expository  treat- 
ment of  Catholic  doctrine  so  frequently  breaks  down.  It  is 
formulated  in  terms  of  thought  and  language  which  have  as 
their  mental  background  the  difficulties  and  conditions  of  a 
past  age  from  which  the  present  world  is  far  removed :  it  as- 
sumes and  addresses  a  cast  of  thought  or  social  and  political 
conditions  which  have  no  direct  or  manifest  relationship  with 
the  thougiit  and  conditions  of  the  present. 

Again,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood  as  undervaluing  the 
stored-up  knowledge  contained  in  the  treasury  of  Catholic 
thought.  The  historic  mind  of  the  Church,  with  its  long 
memory  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  through  which  the  human 
mind  and  spirit  has  journeyed  in  the  past,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  assets  a  Catholic  has,  and  a  source  of  real  strength  to 
the  Catholic  thinker.  He  can  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the 
past  and  draw  upon  the  history  of  the  past  for  the  elucidation 
of  moral  and  spiritual  truths  with  a  ctvnviction  and  definite- 
ness  only  possible  to  one  who  has  behind  him  an  organic  his- 
torical development  of  the  truth  he  sets  forth.  And  for  that 
reason  we  do  well  to  cherish  and  maintain  the  study  of  that 
accumulated  knowledge  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  Fathers  and  schoolmen  and  the  continuous  line  of  Catholic 
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thinkers  and  workers  in  the  ages  which  are  gone.  But  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  we  thus  acquire  will  only  be  of 
value  in  dealing  with  the  present,  so  far  as  we  have  at  the 
same  time  an  understanding  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  present 
and  are  at  one  with  it  in  the  endeavor  to  elucidate  its  doubts 
and  solve  its  difficulties  and  bring  spiritual  rest  into  the 
midst  of  its  unrest. 

A  first  need,  then  (so  it  would  seem) ,  of  the  Catholic  worker, 
in  whatever  department  of  reconstructive  work  he  would  play 
his  part,  is  a  real  and  intimate  knowledge  not  merely  of  the 
external  problems  of  the  day  as  they  are  expressed  in  words, 
but  still  more  of  the  mind  and  soul  to  which  these  problems 
are  of  vital,  moral,  and  spiritual  interest.  Superficially  and  even 
fundamentally,  taken  on  lines  of  broad  generalization,  many  of 
the  questions  asked  to-day  are  "  as  old  as  the  sun  "  and  may 
seem,  and  may  truly  be  said,  to  have  been  answered  time  and 
again  in  the  history  of  the  past.  And  yet  these  answers,  logi- 
cally satisfying  as  they  may  be  to  the  one  who  replies,  not 
infrequently  fail  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  inquirer,  be- 
cause the  background  of  his  thought,  and  the  mental  and 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  his  mind  works,  are  not  understood 
by  those  who  set  themselves  to  show  him  the  truth.  The  per- 
sonal elements  in  the  question,  the  qualifying  conditions  which 
attach  to  a  problem  as  it  is  framed  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer, 
are  ignored  in  the  answer  to  an  impersonal  problem,  and  yet  it 
is  just  these  personal  elements  or  qualifying  conditions  which 
make  the  question  vital  to  the  inquirer  and  must  be  taken  into 
account  if  the  answer  is  to  be  convincing.  Thus  one  has  heard 
of  Catholic  preachers  whose  vindications  of  Catholic  doctrines 
against  the  Socialists,  logically  correct  and  morally  sound  as 
the  arguments  were,  have  not  only  left  their  audiences  uncon- 
vinced but  have  further  created  the  impression  that  Catholic 
teaching  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  world  on  the  subject  of  social 
reconstruction,  which  is  worth  the  hearing.  The  finest  theo- 
retical argument,  unless  it  is  touched  with  that  light  which 
comes  from  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  mind  of  one's 
audience,  never  will  convince;  it  will  always  leave  the  real 
living  issues  untouched;  it  may  answer  the  literal  question, 
but  will  leave  the  mind  unanswered.  Hence  the  vital  need 
there  is  for  the  Catholic  thinker  and  worker  to  make  themselves 
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at  home  in  the  questions  and  difficulties  of  the  eager  mind  of 
the  day.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  the  reconstructive  effort  of  the 
world  around  us  demands  a  reconstruction  of  Catholic  thought 
and  systematic  effort  to  enable  the  Church  to  fulfil  its  mission 
to  the  present-day  world. 

At  the  same  time  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that,  how- 
ever necessary  it  is  that  the  Catholic  who  would  influence  the 
world  must  know  the  world  which  he  would  influence,  and  be 
at  home  in  problems  and  purposes  which  determine  its  life, 
and  however  true  it  is  that  the  Church  can  convert  the  world 
only  as  it  assimilates  to  itself  all  that  is  true  and  vital  in  the 
world's  life,  nevertheless  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  position 
lies   in  the   fact   that  the   Church   has  a  living   tradition   of 
divinely  inspired  truth  to  give  the  world,  a  tradition  main- 
tained and  developed  throughout  the  life  of  the  Church,  not 
subject  to  the  bargains  of  the  human  mind  itself,  but  implanted 
in  the  Church  and  protected  by  the  Divine  Spirit     We  shall 
indeed  fail  as  Catholics  if  in  our  effort  to  deal  with  the  world's 
mind  we  lose  hold  of  that  truth  which  is  not  of  the  world. 
Hence,  if  the  work  of  reconstruction  on  the  part  of  Catholic- 
ism demands  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  world's  need 
and  a  certain  assimilation  of  the  new  secular  movement  of 
thought  and  life,  it  at  the  same  time  calls  for  a  more  intense 
renewal  of  the  Catholic  spirit  in  that  which  is  peculiarly  its 
own,  its  supernatural  idealism  and  its  grasp  upon  the  eternal 
values  of  life  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  expounded 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church.     In  fact  the  test  by 
which  any  "  restatement "  of  Catholic  teaching,  or  reconstruc- 
tive endeavor  of  Catholic  life,  will  approve  itself  to  the  con- 
science of  men,  will  eventually  be  its  effect  not  so  much  upon 
the  world's  transitory  philosophies  and  systems  as  upon  man's 
spiritual  life  in  his  relation  with  God  and  in  his  apprehension 
of  eternal  truths  of  the  Catholic  Faith.     Such  is  the  witness 
of  history.     Take  any  period  in  which  the  Church  has  actively 
and  directly  influenced  the  world's  reconstructive  civilization 
and  it  will  be  found  that  side  by  side  with  her  secular  achieve- 
ment there  has  been  a  renewal  and  intensifying  of  Catholic 
piety,  a  keener  ardor  for  the  Faith  and  a  more  vitally  energiz- 
ing devotion  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord  and  to  the  Church  as 
His  mystical  body.     When  in  the  early  ages  the  Fathers  set 
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themselves  to  rescue  the  ancient  civilization  and  to  remould 
its  philosophy  and  social  system  upon  a  Christian  basis,  what 
they  gave  to  the  world  of  enduring  valiie  was  their  vivid  eluci- 
dation of  the  Faith  which  was  in  them  and  their  intelligent 
conviction  founded  in  personal  experience  of  the  saving  effi- 
cacy of  the  Catholic  Truth.  None  will  deny  that  what  saved 
the  world's  civilization  in  those  days  of  secular  dissolution  was 
not  so  much  the  deft  handling  by  the  Fathers  of  the  speculative 
thought  of  their  time,  nor  the  statesmanship  conditions  of  the 
Empire,  however  necessary  these  things  were  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Church's  mission ;  but  the  ultimately  saving  power  were 
the  renewals  of  the  life  of  Faith  itself,  intellectually  and 
morally,  which  are  associated  with  Patristic  activity.  So  too  in 
the  Middle  Ages  when  the  Church  took  to  itself  and  conse- 
crated the  new  speculative  thought  and  the  art  and  inspired 
them  with  its  own  ideals,  when  she  was  foremost  in  reshaping 
the  political  and  social  world,  her  most  notable  secular  achieve- 
ments have  as  their  background  those  revivals  of  faith  and 
piety  which  have  given  to  those  days  the  name  of  *'  the  ages 
of  Faith  ". 

And  yet  we  should  probably  go  far  astray  in  our  judgment  of 
cause  and  effect,  if  we  drew  any  separating  line  between  the 
assimilative  activity  of  the  Patristic  and  Medieval  Church  in 
regard  to  secular  thought  and  life,  and  the  quickening  of  the 
spirit  of  faith  and  piety  which  occurred  when  the  assimilative 
^^  process  was  most  intense.  Would  any  historian,  for  instance, 
^ft  say  that  there  was  no  direct  relation  between  the  deepening  of 
^V  medieval  piety  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  and  the 
^H  keen  interest  in  and  understanding  of  the  secular  thought  and 
^H  feeling  of  his  day,  which  made  such  a  man  as  St.  Thomas 
^H  Aquinas  as  distinctly  a  leader  in  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
^B  thirteenth  century,  as  St.  Ambrose  was  of  the  fifth  century? 
^H  Would  either  have  achieved  the  work  he  did  if  he  had  been 
^B  either  less  versed  in  the  mystery  of  the  Faith  or  in  knowledge 
^H      of  the  world  of  his  day  ? 

^H  The  inference  in  fact  would  seem  to  be — ^having  regard  to 

^B  history — that  there  can  be  no  real  assimilative  activity  on  the 
^B,  part  of  the  Catholic  thinker  or  worker,  which  will  be  of  vital 
^B  value  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  world,  unless  at  the  same  time 
^B      there  be  quickening  of  mind  and  heart  in  regard  to  the  mys- 
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tery  of  Faith  itself.  May  it  not  be  that  our  not  infrequent 
inability  to  express  our  Faith  intelligibily  to  the  present-day 
world  is  as  much  due  to  the  fact  that  our  faith  itself  has  be- 
come formal  and  intellectually  or  spiritually  inert,  as  that  we 
do  not  sufficiently  grasp  the  mind  of  the  questioning  world 
without?  And  might  we  not  come  to  understand  the  outside 
world  the  sooner,  if  the  Faith  within  were  more  a  quickening 
element  in  our  own  intellectual  and  deliberative  lives? 

Father  Cuthbert,  O.S.F.C. 
Oxford,  England. 


THE  OOUNTRY  PASTOR'S  WEEKDAY. 

I. 

IT  seems  a  common  assumption  that  the  priest  engaged  in 
parish  work  is  often  without  employment.  The  country 
pastor,  or  assistant  especially,  is  supposed  to  deserve  our  sym- 
pathy. He  also  receives  generous  advice  in  his  struggles 
against  the  dreaded  ennui  necessarily  attending  a  life  with 
so  few  activities  to  engage  his  attention.  Is  all  this  in  accord 
with  actual  fact?  And  if  so,  does  it  not  seem  somewhat  at 
variance  with  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  sacerdotal  min- 
istry? A  priest's  life,  we  feel,  should  be  one  of  untiring  zeal; 
and  great  zeal  supposes,  above  everything  else,  energy,  toil, 
weariness,  with  a  multiplication  of  duties  so  continued  as  to 
allow  neither  time  nor  strength  for  their  accomplishment. 

We  are  hearing  constantly  of  the  appalling  scarcity  of  priests. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  immense  harvests  of  immortal  souls 
are  lost  eternally  because  of  this  scarcity.  It  is  urged  that 
every  conceivable  sacrifice  be  made  to  increase  their  number; 
and  in  the  same  breath  we  are  told  that  the  most  distressing 
experiences  of  those  actually  engaged  in  the  ministry  are  due 
to  the  long  hours  they  spend  with  nothing  to  do,  week  after 
week,  year  after  year.  Is  there  not  some  note  of  incongruity 
in  these  several  references  to  prevailing  conditions  ?  Is  it  that 
the  shepherd's  life  rs  one  of  patient  waiting  rather  than  of 
absorbing  toil  ?  Is  it  that  he  who  is  placed  in  the  watchtower 
of  Israel  must  understand  that  the  duties  of  vigilance  obliging 
him  never  to  desert  his  post  require  little  activity  in  the  exer- 
cise thereof  ? 
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The  professional  man  and  the  man  of  business  equally  with 
the  laborer  are  called  to  continuous  duty  day  after  day.  A 
definite  plan  of  occupation  holds  them  there  from  morning 
till  night.  Is  it  really  so  with  the  workday  of  a  priest?  Does 
he  rise  from  breakfast  with  a  vision  of  eight  or  ten  hours  of  en- 
gagements awaiting  him  before  his  day  is  completed?  Of 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  this  is  possibly  true.  What 
of  the  remaining  five  days?  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  over 
the  morning  paper,  if  it  arrive  early;  occasionally  some  sick 
parishioner  expecting  a  call;  perhaps  once  a  week  an  hour  in 
the  school,  if  there  be  one;  a  letter  to  write  now  and  then — 
what  else? 

The  case  is  not  unknown  of  a  young  assistant  being  shown 
his  room  and  informed  of  the  hours  at  which  meals  are  served 
in  the  rectory.  As  time  goes  on  he  understands  that  his  ser- 
vices will  be  required  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday,  on 
the  day  when  the  children  make  their  monthly  confession,  and 
occasionally  when  a  distant  sick-call  is  to  be  attended.  For 
the  rest,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  fewer  acquaintances  he 
makes  among  members  of  the  congregation,  the  more  satis- 
factory his  conduct  is  in  the  eyes  of  superiors.  Such  instances 
are  tremendously  sad,  whether  we  consider  the  interests  of  the 
young  man  himself,  the  congregation,  or,  above  all,  the  one 
who  so  regulates  his  hours  of  employment.  Is  this  the  kind 
of  life  in  preparation  for  which  he  had  given  years  of  the 
closest  application?  Are  there  really  no  other  duties  await- 
ing him? 

All  depends  upon  the  size  and  character  of  the  parish,  is 
the  answer  we  naturally  expect  to  hear.  In  some  parishes, 
occupations  of  every  kind  press  upon  pastor  and  assistant  at 
every  hour;  in  others,  few  or  none.  Is  that  a  full  explanation 
of  the  case  ? 

Some  priests  are  among  the  busiest  of  men :  their  days  are 
always  full.  Is  this  due  to  the  size  and  peculiar  character 
of  the  parish,  or  to  themselves?  To  have  the  repute  of  being 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  which  comes  to  us,  and 
nothing  more,  is  after  all  a  very  questionable  recommenda- 
tion. It  almost  reminds  us  of  the  advice  an  American  humor- 
ist gives  to  young  men:  "  Don't  wait  for  things  to  turn  up; 
turn  them  up  yourself.     You  might  as  well  sit  down  on  a 
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stone  in  the  middle  of  a  meadow  and  wait  for  a  cow  to  back 
up  to  be  milked."  To  have  scrupulously  and  promptly  at- 
tended every  sick-call,  no  matter  how  trying  the  circumstances ; 
to  be  willing  to  hear  every  confession  that  comes,  no  matter 
at  what  hour;  to  have  always  prepared  the  Sunday  sermon 
carefully — these  things  describe  a  conscientious  workman,  but 
they  are  not  all  that  are  necessary  in  him  who  must  lead  and 
rule  and  guide,  who  feels  a  responsibility  before  God  for  every 
soul  committed  to  his  charge.  It  is  one  thing  to  do  every 
task  assigned  us;  another  to  see  and  do  everything  that  should 
be  done. 

Generally  speaking,  the  man  who  is  always  busy  is  the  man 
who  can  see  things  to  do.  If  there  are  pastors  or  assistants  to 
whom  the  great  problem  during  a  large  portion  of  every 
week  is  the  problem  of  getting  in  their  time,  who  will  say  how 
much  of  this  embarrassment  is  due  to  their  not  seeing  the  work 
which  lies  before  them  undone?  The  most  active  pastor  of 
my  acquaintance  says  that  for  several  years  in  the  ministry 
his  flock  numbered  less  than  sixty  families,  and  even  then  he 
was  always  busy.  It  is  commonly  admitted  that  the  English 
dioceses  have  at  once  the  smallest  Catholic  congregations  and 
the  hard  est- working  priests  in  Europe.  Of  a  certain  farmer, 
whose  success  is  of  nation-wide  repute,  it  has  been  said, 
"  Ordinarily  such  a  farm  as  his  requires  three  or  four  men ; 
give  him  fifteen  men,  and  he  will  find  profitable  work  for 
them  all."  This  probably  exemplifies  what  makes  for  effi- 
ciency in  any  industrial  undertaking,  and  most  probably  de- 
scribes a  capacity  more  or  less  requisite  in  the  administration 
of  a  parish.  A  pastor  in  a  neighboring  city,  whose  census 
enrolls  2,300  souls,  importunes  the  bishop  to  keep  him  con- 
stantly provided  with  a  staff  of  five  assistants,  and  certainly, 
if  each  one  covers  as  much  ground  month  by  month  as  does 
the  pastor  himself,  there  are  no  hours  for  ennui  in  or  about 
that  rectory.  No  greater  blessing  can  overtake  a  young  priest 
than  the  privilege  of  associating  with  a  pastor  who  allows  no 
form  of  parish  duty  to  be  neglected,  who  is  ever  discovering 
new  objects  of  zeal  within  the  limits  of  his  parish,  and  who 
has  a  capacity  for  dealing  with  them. 
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II. 

Broad  fields  of  inquiry  are  suggested  here.  It  is  evident 
that  all  ordained  for  the  Altar  are  not  equally  gifted  in  this 
respect.  Are  there  not  many  who,  under  proper  guidance 
and  tuition,  would  acquire  this  capacity  in  a  very  high  degree, 
and  who,  left  to  their  own  unaided  resources,  spend  long  years 
in  the  ministry  with  little  thought  of  anything  beyond  the 
commonest  routine?  Are  there  any  of  the  newly  ordained 
so  unpromising  as  not  to  improve  very  materially  under  such 
tuition?  Are  there  any  among  the  most  gifted  who  might 
not  have  done  much  better  ? 

Then  there  is  the  other  question — with  how  much  of  this 
training  has  the  average  candidate  for  the  ministry  been 
equipped  in  the  past?  Has  he  entered  upon  the  exercise  of 
his  calling  with  anything  like  a  complete  description  of  the 
\rarious  duties  awaiting  him,  and  with  a  thorough  understand-, 
ing  of  how  his  days  and  hours  may  be  filled  with  priestly  oc- 
cupations? I  recall  here  the  frequent  remark  of  an  old  and 
worthy  pastor  in  words  such  as  follow :  "  It  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  me  that  some  definite  plan  of  work  has  not 
been  prescribed  for  us  by  ecclesiastical  authorities.  When 
Monday  morning  comes,  what  is  laid  out  for  us?  Absolutely 
nothing.  We  are  free.  The  active  man  may  plunge  into  a 
thousand  things ;  the  less  active  man  may  attempt  none.  To  be 
told  there  are  many  things  we  could  and  should  do  within 
that  period,  and  to  have  those  duties  imposed  upon  us  at  a 
given  day  or  hour,  in  accordance  with  a  regular  schedule,  would 
inspire  a  sense  of  obligation  altogether  different."  Such  a 
regular  succession  of  duties  most  likely  has  not  been  prescribed 
at  any  time  or  place  by  Church  authority,  the  intention  evi- 
dently being  to  leave  all  this  to  the  personal  responsibility  of 
the  priest.  Autonomy  in  parochial  administration  would  seem 
to  be  a  cardinal  principle.  But  as  a  matter  of  guidance,  of 
direction,  of  suggestion,  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  hear  of 
such  schedules  being  framed  in  ecclesiastical  seminaries  and 
by  writers  of  pastoral  theology.  Or,  is  it  contended  that  this 
line  of  instruction  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a  seminary's  under- 
taking? Cardinal  Newman  says  that  St.  Philip  Neri  in 
his  formation  period  came  successively  under  the  influence  of 
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Benedictines,  Dominicans,  and  Jesuits;  and  he  adds:  "From 
the  first  he  learned  what  to  be,  from  the  second  what  to  do, 
and  from  the  third  how  to  do  it."  Seminaries  of  the  past 
seem  to  have  held  that  their  functions  were  confined  to  the 
first,  largely  to  the  exclusion  of  the  second  and  third.  If  the 
study  of  theology  and  the  exercises  of  sacerdotal  formation 
fill  up  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  seminary,  there 
is  still  some  further  provision  needed  to  guarantee  success  in 
the  ministry. 

III. 

But  let  us  not  get  away  from  the  rural  pastor,  whose  many 
idle  hours  we  have  taken  for  granted.  His  congregation  is 
made  up  of  country  residents,  or  it  is  partly  country  and 
partly  village  or  country  town.  He  is  a  young  man  entering 
upon  his  first  charge,  and  will  not  object  to  having  the  sub- 
ject opened  for  discussion.  We  may  take  the  liberty  at  the 
outset  of  warning  him  against  the  fundamental  mistake  of  at- 
tempting a  variety  of  organizations  similar  to  what  he  has 
seen  in  operation  in  city  parishes.  Sooner  or  later  he  will 
discover  that  most  of  them  are  unnecessary,  if  not  positively 
hurtful  in  his  new  surroundings,  and  that  his  activities  here- 
after must  be  along  lines  altogether  different. 

His  forenoons  will  be  easily  provided  for.  An  average  of 
one,  weekly,  will  be  taken  up  with  Mass  and  confessions  in 
the  mission  church,  a  station,  or  funeral,  or  a  requiem.  Two 
or  more  will  be  required  to  prepare  the  weekly  sermons,  and 
one  to  visit  the  school  if  there  is  one.  Bringing  the  sacraments 
to  the  aged  and  invalided — a  portion  of  his  flock  that  should 
have  every  encouragement  to  receive  the  sacraments  fre- 
quently; reserving  an  hour  occasionally  for  looking  up  a 
casus  conscientiae^  for  book-keeping,  correspondence,  and  minor 
details  of  a  business  nature,  with  the  time  taken  up  answering 
office  calls,  will  leave  little  or  no  leisure  in  the  hours  before 
midday. 

Allowing  one  afternoon  for  rest,  recreation,  or  visiting  a 
neighboring  pastor,  the  problem  is  reduced  to  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  remaining  four.  While  in  the  course  of  the  year 
a  variety  of  duties  present  themselves  as  different  circumstances 
arise,  there  are  some  requiring  regular  attention  almost  every 
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week.  Chief  of  these  are  the  catechizing  of  children,  instruc- 
tion of  the  adult  population,  instruction  and  reception  of 
converts,  regular  visitation  of  families  and  individuals. 

IV. 

It  can  hardly  be  controverted  that  so  long  as  there  is  one 
member  of  the  flock  without  the  knowledge  of  religion  which 
every  good  Catholic  should  possess,  the  pastor's  work  is  not 
done;  nor  has  he  to  look  elsewhere  for  pastime.  It  is  com- 
monly assumed  that  Catholics  in  country  districts,  whether  chil- 
dren or  adults,  suffer  through  want  of  instruction.  Instinctively 
almost,  we  are  disposed  to  excuse  their  shortcomings  because 
of  their  lack  of  opportunities.  Now  let  us  remember  what 
this  means.  In  the  very  parishes  in  which  a  priest's  life  is  nigh 
unto  unbearable  through  want  of  occupation,  we  are  to  ex- 
pect a  laity  in  ignorance  of  the  necessary  truths  of  religion ! 
They  are  supposed  to  have  failed  to  learn  them  because  there 
was  no  Catholic  school,  as  if  it  were  to  Sisters  of  religious  com- 
munities and  to  young  girls  with  a  teacher's  certificate  that  the 
Divine  commission  was  given  to  go  forth  and  teach.  In  Euro- 
pean countries  considered  Catholic,  we  hear  of  great  majori- 
ties of  the  people  grown  indifferent,  paying  no  attention  to 
the  Church's  laws,  manifesting  no  anxiety  for  the  eternal 
welfare  of  themselves  or  their  children.  The  explanation  is 
always  the  same :  a  masonic  government  fifty  years  ago,  or 
at  some  past  date,  abolished  Catholic  schools.  In  none  of 
those  centres  has  the  Church  been  closed,  or  the  priest  for- 
bidden the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  Given  a  compact  body 
of  peasantry,  whether  residing  on  their  respective  farms  or 
grouped  in  villages,  as  obtains  in  those  countries,  and  a  priest 
free  to  move  among  them  seven  days  in  the  week,  spending 
terms  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  in  one  parish,  and  it  does 
seem  very  extraordinary,  to  say  the  least,  that  people  so  situated 
are  not  taught  the  truths  of  religion  and  taught  them  well. 

Although  in  most  places  the  common  practice  is  to  attempt 
something  in  the  way  of  a  Catechism  class  on  Sunday,  it  may 
reasonably  be  questioned  if  it  were  not  better,  all  things  con- 
sidered, to  regard  the  catechizing  of  children  as  altogether  a 
weekday  duty.  No  matter  what  the  conditions,  the  pastor  has 
little  opportunity  or  leisure  to  meet  all  the  children  on  Sunday ; 
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and  substitutes  are  of  very  doubtful  assistance.  Moreover,  as- 
sembling children  on  Sunday  afternoon  deprives  parents  of 
the  most  favorable  opportunity  of  doing  their  part,  with  the 
unfortunate  result  of  making  them  feel  that  others  had  as- 
sumed the  responsibility.  The  absence  of  a  parish  school  can 
be  justified  only  on  the  ground  that  the  number  of  Catholic 
families  in  any  particular  section  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it 
possible.  There  may  be  small  groups  of  children  to  instruct 
in  three  or  four  or  more  localities,  and  the  pastor  vi^ill  then  have 
to  arrange  dates  for  each;  meeting  them  in  the  public  school 
after  hours,  if  he  is  permitted  the  use  of  it — otherwise,  in  the 
home  of  one  of  his  people.  It  goes  without  saying  that  as  a 
first  requisite  for  success  these  dates  should  be  of  regular 
occurrence,  definite  tasks  being  assigned  as  a  preparation  for 
each  occasion.  Should  it  happen  that  in  some  large  sections 
of  the  parish  territory  there  is  but  a  single  child  of  school 
age,  the  same  obligation  remains  of  making  due  provision  for 
it.  A  very  great  tax  upon  the  time  and  convenience  of  the 
pastor,  it  is  true,  a  real  burden,  but  nevertheless  a  burden 
there  is  no  escaping.  When  a  non- Catholic  tells  us  he  is  think- 
ing of  embracing  the  faith,  we  give  him  our  individual  at- 
tention, setting  aside  hour  after  hour  for  him.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  do  as  much  for  one  baptized  in  the 
Church  ?  One  soul  is  a  diocese.  A  pastor  for  instance  who 
presents  for  Confirmation  a  large  class  of  children  admirably 
instructed,  and  has  given  no  heed  to  the  individual  child,  here 
and  there,  who  through  distance,  inconvenience,  or  indifference 
on  the  part  of  parents,  was  not  with  the  others  at  the  hours 
of  instruction,  has  forgotten  the  injunction  ''  to  leave  the 
ninety-nine  in  the  desert,  and  go  after  that  which  was  lost 
until  he  find  it  ". 

St.  Paul  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  sent  not  to  baptize 
but  to  preach,  and  even  thanked  God  that  he  had  not  baptized 
"  any  among  you  ".  We  have  all  been  ordained  to  the  three- 
fold mission  docendi,  regendi,  benedicendi,  the  latter  includ- 
ing administration  of  the  sacraments  and  sacramentals.  Is 
there  not  often  discoverable  a  tendency  to  practically  centre 
all  effort  on  this  last  one?  Is  it  not  possible  that  relatively  it 
may  absorb  too  much  of  our  attention,  with  the  result  that  the 
other  two  functions,  and  especially  that  of  docendi,  are  to  a 
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great  extent  neglected?  If  our  mission  is,  first  of  all,  to  make 
God  known,  a  real  passion  for  instructing  the  young,  and  a  rare 
capacity  for  doing  so,  would  seem  an  essential  characteristic 
of  the  priestly  vocation.  Unfortunately  there  are  many  in  the 
sacred  ministry  who  give  it  little  or  no  attention  at  all,  and 
who  show  no  inclination  for  the  task.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
said  they  give  it  no  attention  because  they  have  no  inclination, 
and  I  might  add  they  have  no  inclination  because  they  are 
without  the  capacity  to  do  it  Successfully.  Almost  without 
exception,  it  is  often  remarked,  the  school  teacher  who  becomes 
a  priest  is  most  devoted  to  the  work  of  catechizing.  "As  a 
matter  of  course,"  is  tLe  usual  rejoinder.  But  what  is  the  in- 
ference? That  a  very  large  proportion  of  pastors  and  assist- 
ants would  be  equally  devoted  with  equal  training  in  the  art  of 
doing  it.  In  this  as  in  everything  else,  all  or  nearly  all  have 
to  be  shown  how.  Just  as  few  can  qualify  for  a  bookkeeper's 
position  without  having  attended  a  business  college,  and  just 
as  few  dare  to  allow  their  names  on  a  program  for  a  "  reading  " 
who  have  not  had  an  elocution  teacher,  so  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  average  person  will  conduct  a  catechism  class 
successfully  without  some  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the 
work  and  of  the  methods  to  be  adopted.  All  seminaries 
recognize  the  necessity  of  such  a  training  in  order  to  make 
a  morning  meditation  or  prepare  a  sermon ;  few  seem  to  admit 
its  usefulness  to  the  catechist. 

V. 

A  priest's  work  is  not  finished  so  long  as  there  are  adults 
without  sufficient  instruction.  There  is  no  parish  in  the  coun- 
try or  city  without  many.  Whenever  childrern  are  catechized 
in  presence  of  the  Sunday  congregation,  older  members  are 
heard  remark  that  their  class  need  this  as  much  as  the  children. 
For  some  the  opportunities  for  religious  instruction  in  child- 
hood had  been  limited  to  a  few  weeks'  drill  preparatory  to 
Confirmation;  for  others  not  even  so  much.  If  they  and  we 
are  under  no  obligation  to  supplement  this,  if  Faith  can  be 
fervent  and  vigorous  and  practical  on  so  frail  a  foundation, 
why  compel  our  parish  school  children  to  give  half  an  hour 
daily  to  religious  study  during  a  period  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
years  ? 
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The  Encyclical  of  Pius  X  requires,  in  addition  to  the  Gospel 
homily  on  Sunday  morning,  and  in  addition  to  the  children's 
hour  of  catechism,  a  catechetical  instruction  for  adults  once 
a  week,  regularly  announced  and  carried  out.  The  country 
pastor  who  will  undertake  to  bring  this  instruction  within 
easy  reach  of  all  his  people  has  before  him  a  work  of  zeal  not 
less  arduous  than  commendable.  To  consider  their  conveni- 
ence, at  least  to  the  extent  of  making  his  efforts  effective,  he 
may  find  it  necessary  to  assemble  them  in  different  groups 
according  to  their  place  of  residence.  If  he  have,  two  or  more 
churches  to  attend,  there  seems  no  possibility  of  catering  to 
all,  short  of  a  regular  hour  for  this  instruction  in  each  church. 
In  many  parishes  there  are  groups  of  families  too  far  removed 
from  any  church  to  avail  themselves  frequently  of  such  oppor- 
tunities. They  are  likely  also  to  be  the  souls  most  in  need  of 
this  special  attention.  Little  can  be  done  for  them  if  the  pas- 
tor cannot  make  it  convenient  to  assemble  them  foj-  an  hour 
of  catechetical  instruction  in  one  of  their  homes.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  under  circumstances  such  as  I  am  describing  there 
can  be  no  question  of  providing  weekly  instruction  for  all.  The 
best  possible  is  to  give  each  congregation,  or  section  of  a  con- 
gregation, its  turn.  We  are  trying  to  provide  occupation  for 
the  pastor  on  whom  idle  hours  hang  heavy,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  suggest  that  the  turns  of  each  congregation,  or  section 
of  a  congregation,  be  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  time  he  is  trying  to  fill  in. 

VI. 

The  instruction  of  converts  takes  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  afternoons  or  evenings,  and  there  are  no  parishes  that  lack 
converts  to  instruct.  It  was  a  quite  frequent  remark  of  the 
Venerable  Father  Magnien  that  if  the  Apostles  had  devoted 
themselves  only  to  the  sanctification  of  those  already  within 
the  fold,  they  would  never  have  gone  beyond  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  Land.  The  pastor  of  souls  who  has  never  helped 
others  into  the  fold,  who  has  never  brought  the  light  of  Faith 
to  those  who  were  without  it,  has  not  completed  his  mission,  no 
matter  how  long  and  faithful  his  service  in  administering  the 
sacraments  and  preaching  the  word  of  God. 
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In  recent  years  we  have  been  attending  to  the  side  of  the 
work  which  gives  little  promise,  and  neglecting  what  would 
surely  bring  immense  results.  By  means  of  missions,  con- 
troversial literature,  etc.,  we  have  endeavored  to  enlighten  non- 
Catholics,  to  get  them  thinking,  to  convince  a  certain  number. 
This  was  good.  Meanwhile  we  neglected  many  who  had  no 
difficulties  to  remove,  who  were  actually  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  Church,  and  who  with  the  necessary  individual  at- 
tention would  joyfully  have  been  admitted  into  her  bosom. 
There  are  such  people  everywhere;  they  are  within  the  reach 
of  every  pastor  or  assistant.  They  have  heard  God's  voice 
calling  them,  and  are  only  waiting  for  his  minister  to  bring 
them  home.  Indisputable  evidence  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
some  priests  are  never  without  a  class  of  catechumens,  no  matter 
how  varied  the  conditions  surrounding  their  appointment. 
This  workls  always  going  on.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year 
one  is  just  as  sure  that  a  certain  number  of  non- Catholics  will 
come  for  instruction,  as  one  is  sure  that  a  certain  number  of 
Catholics  will  come  to  confession  within  a  given  period.  And 
the  singular  feature  is  there  was  apparently  none  to  instruct  in 
any  of  those  parishes  before  his  time,  nor  did  the  numbers  con- 
tinue long,  after  his  removal  therefrom.  The  real  secret  is, 
he  attended  scrupulously  to  everyone  willing  to  be  instructed, 
sparing  neither  time  nor  trouble;  and  most  likely,  when  he 
had  reason  to  hope  that  someone  within  his  territory  was  wish- 
ing to  consider  the  claims  of  Faith,  he  took  the  initiative,  and 
proposed  a  course  of  instruction.  In  short,  he  had  been  faith- 
ful in  a  few  things  and  was  placed  over  many.  To  what  extent 
would  converts  annually  increase  the  Catholic  population  of 
North  America,  did  every  non-Catholic  so  disposed  receive 
similar  attention?  Certainly  by  several  tens  of  thousands. 
The  rural  pastor  prepared  to  make  the  experiment  will  find 
many  hours  of  interesting  employment  awaiting  him.  True, 
he  will  often  be  tied  down  when  he  would  long  to  be  free; 
nevertheless  he  also  is  contemplated  in  the  commission  :  "  Other 
sheep  I  have,  that  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I  must  bring, 
and  they  shall  hear  my  voice." 

Praetically  all  that  has  been  said  of  converts  applies  to 
anothfcr  class  who  furnish  the  pastor  continual  interest  and  em- 
ployment— adults  who  have  never  received  the  sacraments.     If 
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the  type  does  not  abound  in  numbers  so  large,  it  is  none  the  less 
ubiquitous.  Whether  it  be  the  neglected  boy  or  girl  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen,  or  the  man  in  his  sixties  who  faintly  recalls 
a  prayer  repeated  at  his  mother's  knee,  and  much  of  the  seamy 
side  of  life  ever  after,  the  regularity  with  which  such  persons 
report  for  instruction,  and  the  simplicity  and  docility  with 
which  they  accept  every  explanation  of  doctrine,  afford  re- 
peated gratification.  These  statements  are  based  on  an  ex- 
perience furnished  by  intimate  acquaintance  with  congrega- 
tions in  half  a  dozen  city  parishes,  and  an  equal  number  of 
towns  and  country  districts.  If  some  of  those  unfortunate 
delinquents  did  not  become  all  we  expected,  the  fault  was 
ours.  Every  pastor  and  assistant  with  time  at  his  disposal 
will  find  much  to  do  in  this  sphere. 

VII. 

Lastly  there  is  the  duty  of  regularly  visiting  parishioners  in 
their  homes.  The  statutes  of  at  least  one  American  diocese 
strictly  require  a  quarterly  visit  to  every  family.  A  most 
thoroughly  zealous  pastor  of  my  acquaintance  assigns  districts 
to  his  several  assistants,  and  insists  upon  every  family  being 
visited  monthly.  There  are  parishes  in  English  cities  in  which 
a  weekly  visit  is  made,  at  least  to  those  families  whose  com- 
pliance with  religious  obligations  is  not  perfectly  regular. 

No  other  form  of  activity  so  surely  stamps  a  pastor  as  a  man 
of  real,  unflagging  zeal,  whether  in  the  opinion  of  the  people 
he  moves  among,  or  of  his  co-workers  in  the  ministry,  or  of 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  Catholicity  has  this  line  of  effort  been  so  generally  recom- 
mended as  in  our  day.  For  some  reason  or  other,  however,  it 
is  a  practice  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  majority  of  priests. 
The  courage  necessary  to  answer  call  after  call  to  the  isolation 
hospital,  or  to  districts  where  pestilence  is  raging,  is  never 
wanting;  the  energy  and  determination  required  to  go  from 
house  to  house,  over  and  over  again,  seem  often  to  fail.  It  is 
difficult  to  spend  so  much  time  and  effort  upon  occupations 
from  which  few  results  are  immediately  and  distinctly  evident. 
"  When  a  family  is  exemplary,"  one  reasons,  '^  what  is  accom- 
plished by  calling  at  their  homes  ?  "  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of 
having  the  right  answer  to  the  question. 
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Holy  Writ  demands  as  a  primary  qualification  of  the  good 
pastor  that  he  know  those  that  are  his.  The  intimacy  of  the 
acquaintanceship  desired  is  described  by  the  parallel, '*'As  the 
Father  knoweth  me  and  I  know  the  Father  ".  Something  much 
more  than  a  personal  recognition  is  here  suggested.  He  who 
would  look  after  them  and  answer  for  their  souls  must  under- 
stand their  character,  their  habits,  and  the  influences  which 
enter  into  their  lives,  either  to  sanctify  or  to  lead  astray.  At 
least  as  much  is  expected  of  him  whose  duty  is  to  guide,  whose 
advice  is  sought  in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment,  whose  word 
is  so  often  law.  "The  sheep  hear  his  voice:  and  he  calleth 
his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out." 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  the  further  requirement,  "  Mine 
know  me  ".  The  youngest  as  well  as  the  oldest  feel  at  ease  in 
the  presence  of  the  true  pastor.  All  know  him ;  all  trust  him. 
He  has  their  confidences ;  there  is  no  embarrassment,  no  reserve. 
To  him  they  unburden  their  cares,  they  speak  of  their  joys  and 
hopes.  But  all  this  cannot  be  if  they  see  him  but  rarely,  if  his 
visits  are  few,  if  he  is  a  stranger,  if  because  of  this  unf amiliarity 
his  appearance  intimidates  rather  than  encourages.  "  He  goeth 
before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him  because  they  know  his 
voice.  But  a  stranger  they  follow  not,  but  fly  from  him.''  Of 
all  the  tributes  paid  by  a  congregation  to  the  memory  of  their 
departed  pastor  none  gives  so  true  a  picture  of  earnest  devoted- 
ness  as  that  contained  in  the  words,  "  Every  home  looked  upon 
him  as  one  of  the  family,"  or  in  those  other  words,  so  ex- 
pressive in  their  simplicity,  "  He  would  drop  into  the  house  at 
any  time  and  we  never  minded  it  in  the  least." 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  by  personal  influence,  not  by 
logical  argument  or  great  learning,  that  the  simple  truths  of 
the  Gospel  are  propagated.  A  priest's  power  for  good  depends 
largely  upon  the  esteem  and  love  with  which  his  people  regard 
him.  Not  every  priest  can  make  himself  a  great  preacher  or 
a  scholar;  but  no  priest  who  associates  freely  with  his  people, 
dividing  his  time  among  all,  is  ever  without  their  appreciation, 
or  fails  to  gain  their  confidence.  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice, 
and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me."  That  priest  alone  is 
without  influence  among  his  people  who  does  not  choose  to 
inspire  it. 
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Just  here  I  should  like  to  bring  a  commonly  accepted  opinion 
into  controversy.  We  often  hear  a  priest's  success  accounted 
for  in  such  remarks  as  this :  "  He  knows  how  to  take  them  " — 
"  He  has  a  way  of  getting  along  with  them  " — ''  He  has  rare 
tact " — "  He  is  a  real  diplomat."  Valuable  as  the  man  of  the 
world  may  find  such  gifts,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  count  for 
much  in  him  who  appears  before  the  people  as  God's  minister. 
His  continued  presence  among  them,  his  willingness  to  give 
them  every  attention  consistent  with  his  position,  secures  an 
ascendancy  over  their  minds  and  hearts  which  no  studied  effort 
or  cleverness  of  method  can  replace.  Provided  his  words  and 
conduct  always  evince  the  true  priestly  spirit  with  the  ©rdinary 
traits  of  a  gentleman,  his  parishioners  are  willingly  blind  to,  or 
gladly  forgetful  of,  other  deficiencies.  There  is  practically 
no  limit  to  the  support  a  people  will  give  the  pastor  who, 
through  solicitude  for  their  best  interests,  regularly  visits  them 
in  their  homes.  I  have  never  known  such  a  pastor  to  be  with- 
out an  influence  almost  incredible,  even  in  spite  of  many  short- 
comings. I  have  known  many  of  intelligence  and  dignity  and 
skill  in  the  ways  of  the  world  who  failed  because  of  their 
aloofness. 

This  is  only  one  reason  out  of  many  for  visiting  the  members 
of  the  congregation.  New  sources  of  occupation  are  soon 
revealed.  There  are  errors  to  correct,  abuses  to  remedy,  evils 
to  forestall,  misunderstandings  to  remove.  There  are  the  negli- 
gent to  reform,  the  indifferent  to  arouse,  the  needy  to  assist, 
the  discouraged  and  care-worn  to  cheer.  There  are  good  works 
to  be  promoted,  good  intentions  to  be  approved,  new  prac- 
tices to  suggest  and  then  to  be  furthered.  The  more  faith- 
fully the  pastor  attends  to  the  multiplicity  of  duties,  the  more 
numerous  and  varied  they  become.  Resources  will  not  be 
wanting  to  him  who  goes  about  doing  good. 

Comparisons  are  sometimes  made.  How  is  it  that  one  con- 
gregation in  the  midst  of  several  gives  numerous  marks  of 
fervor?  How  is  it  that  its  members  assist  at  daily  Mass  and 
approach  the  sacraments  so  frequently,  that  they  are  faithful 
to  every  religious  duty,  and  lead  such  exemplary  lives?  They 
themselves  have  no  explanation  to  offer,  but  unquestionably  and 
unconsciously  they  were  following  the  lead  of  one  who  had 
lived  and  moved  among  them  for  years,  and  who,  they  always 
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felt,  was  one  of  themselves.  All  those  devout  practices  were 
suggested  and  repeatedly  urged  by  one  who  was  near  and  dear 
as  a  father,  and  no  one  could  think  of  refusing  what  he  knew 
was  the  pastor's  wish.  It  is  God's  plan — and  the  very  thought 
of  it  must  terrify  us — that  the  distribution  of  His  graces  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  will  and  the  activity  of  His  minister; 
that  His  children  identify  service  of  their  Master  with  the 
wishes  of  him  who  is  here  to  represent  Him;  and  that  their 
personal  regard  for  that  representative  be  always  a  force  to 
remind  them  of  Him  and  of  their  own  eternal  interests. 

Some  months  ago  contributors  to  the  Review  discussed  the 
use  a  priest  could  make  of  his  spare  time.  One  is  tempted  to 
ask  the  question  :  "  Has  a  priest  any  spare  time?  " 

M.  V.  Kelly,  C.S.B. 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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THE  CLERGY,  THE  LAITY,  AND  THE  OATHOLIO  PRESS. 

I. 

HE  Catholic  clergy  are  vitally  interested  in  a  strong,  effi- 
cient, wideawake  Catholic  press.  It  carries  their  mes- 
sage, the  message  of  Christ,  to  a  wider  audience  than  they  can 
reach  in  person,  reiterating  and  impressing  it  more  lastingly 
than  they  can  expect  to  do :  verba  volant.  And  in  the  coming 
days  of  struggle,  when  the  arch-enemy,  turned  politician,  will 
assail  our  fundamental  rights  with  all  the  weapons  devised 
by  scheming  and  cunning  minorities,  almost  our  only  and 
certainly  our  best  defence  will  lie  in  an  organized  and  in- 
fluential journalism,  able  to  appeal  to  public  opinion  in  a 
manner  that  compels  attention  and  just  treatment.  The  clergy 
as  a  body  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  training  nor  often 
the  inclination  to  devote  themselves  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
the  editorial  work  and  the  office  drudgery  that  go  to  make  up 
every  issue  of  a  paper.  And  no  Catholic  paper  could  exist 
without  the  constant,  faithful  cooperation  of  the  laity,  not  only 
as  subscribers  but  as  actual  purveyors  of  the  literary  and  ma- 
terial requisites  of  a  paper. 

In  this  department  of  Catholic  activity,  as  well  as  in  more 
directly  religious  work,  the  priest  is  at  the  same  time  the  guide 
and  the  servant  of  the  people.     He  is  of  them,  amongst  them, 
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for  them.  He  needs  them  as  much  as  they  need  him.  There 
can  be  no  shepherd  without  a  flock;  and  a  flock  without  a 
shepherd  is  but  a  disorganized  band  of  individuals  roaming 
about  at  the  promptings  of  instinct  or  erratic  reason. 

It  has  been  dinned  in  our  ears  so  often  that  our  Catholic 
press  is  well-nigh  worthless  that  a  large  number  of  people 
have  perhaps  come  to  believe  it,  to  our  great  detriment.  We 
take  a  seeming  delight  in  pointing  out  the  vicious  circle  in 
which  we  live  and  have  our  being :  our  papers  are  not  supported 
because  they  lack  literary  excellence,  hack  writers  bridging 
the  gaps  that  scissors  and  paste  have  not  been  able  to  fill ;  our 
papers  cannot  pay  Catholic  writers  of  acknowledged  literary 
talents  because  our  people  do  not  support  their  papers  to  the 
extent  that  would  enable  them  to  offer  their  contributors  a 
living  wage.  The  editor,  with  uncommon  persistence,  blames 
the  subscribers;  the  subscribers  with  equal  finality  blame  the 
editor. 

One  at  last  begins  to  lose  all  patience  with  the  merciless 
pessimists  who  turn  the  knife  in  our  wounds  instead  of  pouring 
oil  and  wine  therein.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  lie  down 
supinely  and  await  the  end  of  all,  it  is  time  to  escape  from 
this  depressing  atmosphere,  and  move  out  briskly  into  the 
bracing  air  that  gives  new  vigor  and  new  hope  to  faltering 
ideals.  Things  are  not  altogether  as  bad  as  they  seem,  and 
even  well-intentioned  criticism  may  be  overdone  and  fail  of 
its  purpose.  In  justice  to  the  critics  let  it  be  granted  at  once 
that  our  Catholic  papers  are  not  what  they  might  be  or  ought 
to  be :  they  are  not  perfect.  This  defect  they  share  with 
everything  mundane.  The  saints  had  their  faults,  made  their 
mistakes,  were  unsuccessful  in  various  enterprises.  Must  these 
shortcomings  be  held  up  constantly  for  sharp  criticism,  and 
their  services,  virtues,  and  accomplishments  minimized  or 
ignored  ? 

It  may  well  be  asked :  What  is  the  standard  to  which  our 
Catholic  press  should  live  up?  Is  it  the  bulky  daily  paper  of 
the  metropolitan  or  of  the  smaller  city,  with  its  pandering  to 
large  advertisers,  its  violent,  unreasoned  political  prejudices, 
its  detailed  accounts  of  crimes  and  scandals  and  unsavory 
court  trials;  its  studied  indifference  to  the  vital  forces  of 
religion  and  all  that  makes  for  the  real  uplift  of  man?     Is  it 
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the  secular  magazine  or  review  of  high  literary  standing, 
dabbling  in  science,  new  thought,  and  occultism,  in  sociology 
and  socialism,  in  high  finance  and  higher  criticism;  without 
any  guiding  principle  but  a  vague  desire  to  promote  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  to  increase  man*s  enjoyment  of  material  comforts, 
and  to  pay  large  dividends  to  owners  and  stockholders?  Or  is 
it  some  ideal  standard  of  perfection  which  we  feel  we  are  un- 
able to  attain,  and  in  consequence  do  nothing  whatever  to  real- 
ize, even  by  degrees  and  in  an  imperfect  manner  ?  As  a  matter 
of  fact  our  Catholic  press  is  the  child  of  circumstances.  It  has 
been  called  into  being  in  various  centers  to  serve  limited  com- 
munities :  to  supply  news  of  a  local  character,  to  give  encour- 
agement and  direction  as  local  circumstances  demanded,  while 
always  keeping  in  view  the  general  needs  of  the  Church.  To 
this  statement  our  papers  line  up.  Nothing  else  can  take  their 
place  or  fulfil  their  function,  any  more  than  the  metropolitan 
daily  can  supplant  entirely  the  smaller  city  paper. 

As  for  our  magazines  of  wider  scope  and  national  circula- 
tion, they  compare  favorably  with  the  product  of  secular  pub- 
lishers. While  undoubtedly  they  can  be  and  should  be  im- 
proved, we  have  little  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  them.  For  one 
jaded  critic  who  may  find  them  dull  at  times  and  commonplace, 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  appreciative  readers,  who  enjoy 
them,  are  benefited  by  them  and  remain  with  them  year  after 
year.  It  is  true  that  a  periodical  literature  of  this  kind  does 
not  appeal  to  the  masses,  whose  limited  education  and  more  im- 
mediate concern  with  the  material  things  of  life  leave  them 
little  time  and  inclination  to  devote  to  the  higher  things  of 
the  mind.  They  are  interested  none  the  less  in  reading  about 
the  teachings  of  the  Church,  the  activities  of  her  hierarchy  and 
lay  leaders ;  about  crops  and  markets  and  sports  and  political 
debates  and  foreign  events.  All  these  the  Catholic  weekly 
and  the  long-hoped-for  Catholic  daily  papers  will  and  must 
supply  to  the  mass  of  our  people  in  short,  crisp,  interesting 
write-ups.  The  apologetic  value  and  the  Catholic  tone  of 
such  papers  will  not  suffer  for  not  being  constantly  obtruded. 

II. 

And  here  the  rather  interesting  and  somewhat  disconcerting 
question  presents  itself:  What  is  a  Catholic  paper?     Can  that 
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paper,  and  that  paper  only,  be  called  "  Catholic  "  which  is  pub- 
lished under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  bishop,  ex- 
plicitly approving  the  contents  of  each  and  every  issue? 

Catholics  are  men,  and  as  such  interested  in  the  doings  of 
men.  These,  when  relating  to  harmless  topics  of  recreation, 
commerce,  industry,  and  the  like,  are  no  concern  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Church.  When  relating  directly  to  doctrinal  sub- 
jects, they  do  come  under  the  supervision  of  constituted  author- 
ity, yet  not  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  need  positively  ap- 
prove of  all  that  is  written  or  reported.  It  would  seem  suffi- 
cient that  the  bishop  exercise  a  negative  control,  condemning 
error  when  it  manifests  itself  openly  or  surreptitiously,  and 
preventing  its  propagation  by  demanding  retractation,  or  by 
imposing  silence. 

This  at  least  has  been  the  constant  policy  of  the  Church  in 
countries  which  are  blessed  with  a  strong  Catholic  daily  and 
weekly  press.  As  a  general  rule  these  papers  have  been  started 
by  laymen,  financed  by  them,  edited  by  them  and  made  suc- 
cessful. The  authorities  of  the  Church  have  had  every  rea- 
son to  give  these  laymen  their  fullest  confidence,  their  ready 
cooperation.  They  have  found  them  willing,  docile,  and  sub- 
missive, and  as  anxious  as  any  good  Catholic,  realizing  the 
meaning  and  value  of  his  religion,  could  well  be  to  defend 
with  might  and  main  the  teachings  and  practices  of  the  Church. 
In  dubious  questions  the  editors  have  been  allowed  full  liberty 
of  opinion.  Authoritative  approbation  has  been  given  only  in 
general  terms,  if  at  all.  The  bishops  have  relied  on  the  knowl- 
edge, the  prudence,  and  the  zeal  of  educated  laymen,  and  have 
seldom  been  disappointed  in  their  hopes.  And  they  have  never 
questioned  the  right  of  these  publications  to  the  title 
"  Catholic  ". 

It  might  perhaps  be  argued  that  in  the  technical  meaning 
of  the  word  only  those  papers  are  strictly  "  Catholic  "  that  have 
the  direct  approval  of  the  Church  authorities.  But  where  the 
Catholic  press  has  given  constant  proof  for  years  of  its  real 
worth,  its  great  influence,  its  immense  power  for  good,  this 
technical  definition  has  never  been  unduly  stressed.  Nay, 
numerous  Popes  have  repeatedly  commended  in  the  most  flat- 
tering terms,  and  rewarded  in  various  countries  with  the  high- 
est honors  of  the  Church,  laymen-journalists  who  have  been 
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energetic  promoters  of  a  Catholic  press  quasi-independent  of 
constituted  Church  authority,  while  always  subject  to  it  in  a 
general  way,  as  becomes  dutiful  believers  in  an  infallible 
magistermm. 

Our  Catholic  body  is  in  no  wise  lacking  in  faith  and  zeal, 
and  a  Catholic  press,  meeting  these  requirements,  would  bear 
its  name  honorably  and  in  good  faith,  and  would  deserve  the 
support  of  all  who  have  the  progress  of  the  Church  at  heart 
as  well  as  the  safeguarding  of  her  rights.  To  require  less 
seems  impossible.  To  require  more  seems  unnecessary  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  Catholic  paper  is  not  an  ex  professo  ex- 
ponent of  Catholic  doctrine;  that  it  treats  of  many  matters 
altogether  outside  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  supervision, 
and  that  nothing  more  is  required  in  other  lands  with  an  active 
vigorous  Catholic  press. 

There  will  be  differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  If  they 
do  not  degenerate  into  acrimonious,  sterile  debates,  and  pre- 
vent the  good  work  from  getting  started  and  going  forward, 
they  are  of  no  great  consequence.  Let  them  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  progress  and  ceaseless  improvement,  without  which  noth- 
ing can  live  and  thrive.  The  legislation  of  the  Church  on 
this  subject,  as  embodied  in  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law,  is 
as  follows : 

Can.  1384,  §  1.  The  Church  has  the  right  to  demand  that  no 
books,  of  which  she  has  not  previously  approved,  be  published  by  the 
faithful,  and  to  prohibit  for  a  just  reason  any  books  no  matter  by 
whom  published. 

§  2.  What  is  prescribed  under  this  title  with  regard  to  books  ap- 
plies also  to  daily  journals,  periodicals  and  any  other  publications, 
unless  it  is  differently  stated. 

Can.  1385,  §  1.  Even  laymen  may  not  publish,  unless  with  pre- 
vious ecclesiastical  approbation : 

1,  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  or  annotations  and  commentaries 
on  them; 

2,  books  that  treat  of  Sacred  Scripture,  sacred  theology,  ecclesias- 
tical history,  canon  law,  natural  theology,  ethics,  and  other  religious 
and  moral  topics  of  this  kind ;  prayer  books  and  pamphlets  of  devo- 
tion, or  treating  of  religious  doctrine  and  practice,  morals,  asceticism, 
mysticism,  and  cognate  subjects,  however  they  may  seem  conducive  to 
fostering  piety;  and,  in  general,  any  writing  containing  anything 
connected  in  a  special  manner  with  religion  or  right  moral  conduct. 
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Can.  1386,  §  1.  Secular  priests,  without  the  consent  of  their  Ordi- 
naries, and  religious,  without  the  permission  of  their  higher  superiors 
and  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese,  are  prohibited  from  publishing  also 
books  treating  of  profane  matters ;  and  to  write  for  daily  or  period- 
ical publications  or  to  manage  the  same. 

§  2.  Catholic  la)Tiien  may  not  write  at  all  for  daily  or  periodical 
publications  which  habitually  attack  the  Catholic  religion  or  good 
morals,  unless  for  a  just  and  reasonable  cause  approved  by  the  Ordi- 
nary of  the  diocese. 

III. 

The  success  of  our  Catholic  press  depends  largely  upon  the 
laity  as  owners,  directors,  editors,  reporters,  and  advertisers. 
Its  welfare  lies  to  an  equal  extent  with  the  clergy.  Upon  them 
devolves  the  duty  of  encouraging  our  papers  and  of  winning 
support  for  them.  With  us,  as  in  the  secular  field,  it  may 
happen  that  one  man  "makes"  a  paper  by  his  vigorous  personal- 
ity and  style,  the  magnet  that  draws  readers  and  advertisers. 
But  as  a  rule  success  is  the  outcome  of  constant  well-directed 
efforts,  from  various  quarters.  In  countries  where  a  Catholic 
press  stands  at  the  same  time  for  a  well-defined  political  party, 
support  may  come  more  readily :  the  Catholic  population  has 
a  twofold  bond  of  cohesion,  the  political  as  well  as  the  religious. 
With  us  politics  would  generally  prove  to  be  a  source  of  disunion, 
unless  indeed  the  organization  of  a  Catholic  party  should  be 
forced  upon  us  by  circumstances.  As  long  as  this  contingency 
is  more  or  less  remote,  our  appeal  for  support  will  have  to  be 
made  largely  on  religious  grounds.  Yet  not  on  religious 
grounds  only.  As  Catholics  we  believe  we  have  a  remedy  for 
the  present  ills  of  society.  We  believe  that  we  have  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  reforms,  based  on  Christian  justice,  than 
which  there  is  no  better.  As  recently  exposed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  hierarchy,  it  has  attracted  widespread  atten- 
tion. But  seemingly,  and  unfortunately,  it  has  gone  no 
farther.  The  best  proposals  for  reform  are  still-born  unless 
they  are  constantly  kept  before  the  public  mind,  and  by  dint  of 
reiteration  made  to  sink  into  the  popular  consciousness  and  to 
produce  tangible  results. 

Our  educational  rights  are  threatened.  Every  republic 
known  to  history  has  gradually  moved  toward  greater  centrali- 
zation.    And  we  are  moving  in  the  same  direction.     A  serious 
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danger  is  upon  us.  It  may  be  avoided  by  compromise,  or  ren- 
dered harmless  by  negotiation,  and  our  schools  saved  from 
meddling  bureaucrats.  At  any  rate  an  aroused  public  con- 
science must  be  made  aware  of  the  pitfalls  ahead,  enlightened 
as  to  ways  and  means  of  escaping  them,  solidified  into  a  bul- 
wark that  no  enemy  shall  break  through.  Is  there  any  other 
efficacious  way  of  influencing  public  opinion  along  these  lines 
except  through  a  vigorous  press  campaign  ?  Is  there  any  hope 
of  curbing  the  divorce  evil  in  any  other  way,  or  of  damming 
the  stream  of  immorality  let  loose  through  moving  pictures  and 
the  vicious  drama?  This  list  of  live  topics  of  the  day,  of 
greatest  import  to  Church  and  country,  might  easily  be  length- 
ened. They  are  known  to  every  priest.  And  every  priest 
realizes  that  these  questions  must  be  faced  unequivocally,  and 
brought  home  to  the  people  at  large;  that  they  are  indeed 
part  of  his  ministry  to  mankind. 

To  do  so  effectually  through  our  own  press,  we  must  broaden 
its  scope;  strive  to  overcome  the  groundless  fears  of  the  over- 
timorous  ;  bear  with  misrepresentations ;  overlook  political  dif- 
ferences ;  push  boldly  ahead,  and  bring  larger  numbers  to  rally 
to  its  support  on  the  higher  level  of  Catholic  conviction  and 
clean  reading,  coupled  with  the  reliable  up-to-date  news  fea- 
tures of  general  interest  found  in  the  secular  papers.  The 
habit  of  the  "  favorite  paper  "  is  deeply  rooted;  apathy  toward 
the  new  and  untried  is  not  readily  turned  into  spontaneous  en- 
thusiasm. But  we  can  build  up  a  much  larger  constituency  of 
readers,  although  it  cannot  be  done  over  night.     It  has  been 

I  repeatedly  suggested  that  some  one  among  our  men  of  means, 
or  some  well-financed  corporation,  devote  a  generous  amount 
of  capital  to  establishing  in  some  large  city  a  Catholic  daily 
equipped  in  every  way  on  a  par  with  our  largest  secular  jour- 
nals. The  suggestion  has  not  borne  fruit,  perhaps  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  men  willing  to  provide  the  large  sums 
required  for  such  an  enterprise,  look,  not  unnaturally,  for  re- 
turns, and  cannot  see  them  from  an  uncertain,  perhaps  small, 
list  of  subscribers,  readers,  and  advertisers. 
Catholic  dailies  can  come  into  existence  and  live  only  as 
honest,  straightforward  business  ventures.  And  the  only  road 
to  success  seems  to  lie  in  building  up  gradually  among  our 
weeklies  an  increasing  following  whose  earnestness  and  re- 
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liability  stand  the  test  of  imperfections  and  disappointments. 
Growing  up  with  the  paper,  they  cling  to  it  through  the  years, 
and  form  the  nucleus  of  an  ever-widening  circle  of  friends  and 
supporters.  Two  or  three  of  our  weeklies  are  now  trying  out 
this  plan,  and  its  promoters  deserve  more  than  careless  indiffer- 
ence on  our  part. 

In  this  connexion  the  "  Catholic  Press  Sunday  ",  that  has 
become  a  distinct  feature  of  the  religious  activity  of  several 
dioceses,  might  well  be  extended  to  the  whole  country.  And 
where  a  priest  can  be  assigned  to  take  up  this  work  as  his 
special  field,  and  go  from  parish  to  parish,  the  good  results 
are  likely  to  be  all  the  more  pronounced.  The  greater  the 
number  of  readers  we  can  gain  for  our  weeklies,  the  larger  will 
be  the  demand  for,  and  the  support  of,  our  coming  dailies. 

We  need  to  awaken  our  people  more  forcibly  to  the  power 
of  the  press  as  an  institution.  We  need  a  closer  cooperation 
between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  in  every  department  of  Cath- 
olic journalism.  As  a  profession  it  will  always  largely  belong 
to  laymen,  and  should  find  cunongst  them  the  largest  number 
of  recruits.  We  have  schools  of  journalism  at  some  of  our 
own  universities :  our  Catholic  young  men  should  be  directed 
toward  them  to  find  the  inspiration  and  acquire  the  training 
needed  for  this  work.  Our  press  as  it  is,  is  better  than  none. 
To  indulge  in  day  dreams  of  the  ideal  paper  will  not  bring 
it  into  existence.  Only  gradual  improvement  can  lead  us 
nearer  to  our  goal.  To  that  end  we  should  direct  at  once  our 
untiring,  our  best,  most  generous  and  clear-sighted  energies. 

J.  B.  CULEMANS. 

Moline,  Illinois. 

NON-FASTING  OOMMUNIOANTS. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Council  of  Constance'  (Sess.  13), 
"  Sacrorum  canonum  auctoritas  et  approbata  consuetude 
Ecclesiae  servavit  et  servat,  quod  hujusmodi  sacramentum 
non  debet  a  fidelibus  recipi  non  jejunis  nisi  in  casu  infirmitatis, 
aut  alterius  necessitatis  a  jure  vel  ab  Ecclesia  concesso  vel  ad- 
misso  ".  And  the  Roman  Ritual  ^  says  to  the  same  effect : 
"  Potest  quidem  Viaticum  brevi  morituris  dari  non  jejunis  ".^ 

^  Held  in  1415.     It  is  not  one  of  the  ecumenical  councils. 

•  Tit  IV,  Cap.  4,  N.  4.  3  See  also  Code,  Can.  858,  §  i. 
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Now  some  commentators  hold  that,  in  virtue  of  these  regu- 
lations, all  who  are  in  danger  of  death  may  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion, quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  they  have  taken  any- 
thing to  eat  or  drink,  and  entirely  regardless  of  whether  they 
could  easily  have  observed  the  law  of  fasting/  And  these 
authors  appeal  in  justification  of  their  view  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  restriction  imposed  on  the  communicants 
in  question  in  these  pronouncements  of  the  Church.  Another 
opinion  ^  is  that  the  law  is  thus  waived  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  in  danger  of  death  from  sickness,  but  that  the  concession 
does  not  apply  at  all  in  the  case  of  persons  who,  while  being  in 
danger  of  death,  are  actually  quite  well.  The  instruction  of 
the  Council  of  Constance  would  seem  to  favor  this  view,  which 
is  plausible  enough  on  grounds  of  reason;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  Ritual  appears  to  be  more  generous.  The  general 
body  of  theologians,  however,  of  whom  Lehmkuhl  ®  is  a  strong 
supporter,  hold  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  person  is  in  danger 
of  death,  whatever  be  the  cause,  is  not  enough  to  give  him 
exemption,  unless  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  him  to  remain 
fasting;  and  that  it  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  the  per- 
mission to  take  food  avails.  But  the  comparative  rigor  of 
these  authors  is  rather  apparent  than  real ;  for  they  allow  that 
"  quodlibet  incommodum  rationabile  sive  ipsius  aegroti,  sive 
eorum  qui  inserviunt,  sive  sacerdotis,  ratio  est  cur  observatio 
jejunii  negligi  possit'"."^  And  they  warn  us  not  to  be  scrupulous 
about  the  matter. 

The  theologians  are  quite  unanimous  in  holding  that  a 
probable  danger  of  death  ®  is  quite  sufficient  to  entitle  a  priest 
to  give  the  sick  person  the  Holy  Viaticum;  nor  indeed  could 
any  other  opinion  be  entertained  in  face  of  the  clear  directions 
of  the  Ritual :  "  Pro  Viatico  autem  ministrabit,  cum  probabile 
est,  quod  eam  amplius  sumere  non  poterit."  But  to  do  this 
may  not  be  a  matter  of  strict  obligation,  unless  the  danger 
be  certain  and  imminent 

*  Ballerini,  Opus  Theologicum  Morale,  IV,  de  Euch.,  N.  i68. 

^  Noldin,  de  Sacramentis,  N.  159. 

®  Theologia  Moralis,  II,  N.  220  (nth  ed.). 

'^  Lehmkuhl,  ibidem. 

®  Indeed  some,  e.  g.  Noldin  {op.  cit.,  N.  159),  go  further,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on. 
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Supposing  the  Viaticum  to  have  been  received  once,  it  is 
of  some  importance  to  determine  when  it  may  be  administered 
again,  in  the  event  of  the  patient  living  for  some  time.  And 
the  theologians  were  formerly  much  divided  on  the  point,  es- 
pecially if  there  were  question  of  one  who  was  unable  or  un- 
willing to  keep  the  "  natural "  fast.  According  to  Saint 
Alphonsus  the  common  and  true  opinion  is  that  it  can  be 
given  again  even  though  the  invalid  has  broken  the  fast;  not, 
of  course,  to  satisfy  the  precept  of  receiving  the  Viaticum 
(which  has  been  done  already),  but  as  a  defence  against  temp- 
tations, which  are  liable  to  be  specially  numerous  and  im- 
portunate at  the  approach  of  death. 

As  for  the  interval  that  should  elapse  before  the  sick  person 
is  allowed  to  receive  on  the  second  occasion  or  on  subsequent 
ones,  the  Ritual  merely  says :  "  Quod  si  aeger  sumpto  Viatico 
dies  aliquot  vixerit  .  .  .  ejus  pio  desiderio  (communicandi) 
parochus  non  deerit ".  And  the  general  view  in  Saint 
Alphonsus's  day,  doubtless  modeled  on  this  injunction,  was  to 
the  effect  that  eight  days  should  intervene  between  every 
Communion.®  He  adds,  however,  that  a  quite  probable  opinion 
would  allow  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  again  on 
the  next  day  to  those  who,  while  in  their  health,  were  accus- 
tomed to  receive  fairly  often.^^  And  he  even  mentions  a  few 
without  expressly  siding  with,  or  dissociating  himself  from, 
them,  who  sanction  Communion  every  day  in  such  a  case,  re- 
gardless of  any  infringement  of  the  fast. 

Of  course  the  hesitation  of  theologians  in  former  times  to 
sanction  the  repeated  reception  of  the  Viaticum  was  due,  not 
so  much  to  any  tenderness  for  the  law  of  fasting  with  which 
it  may  have  been  incompatible,  as  to  the  rigorous  views  then 
prevalent  regarding  frequent  Communion  in  the  case  of  the 
faithful  generally.  Now  however,  thanks  to  the  decrees  of 
Pius  X  and  the  prescriptions  of  the  Code,^^  the  stifling  atmos- 
phere of  Jansenism  has  been  completely  dissipated;  and  the 
manifest  mind  of  the  Church  that  the  clergy  should  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  promote  frequent  and  daily  Com- 
munion  among  their  flocks  is  being  recognized  universally. 


»  Theologia  Moralis,  lib.  VI,  N.  285. 
^^  Homo  Apostolicus,  de  Euch.,  N.  47. 
11  Canon  863. 
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I  venture  to  say  that  the  obligation  to  give  this  succor  is  es- 
pecially weighty  and  urgent  in  the  case  of  the  sick.  For  these, 
owing  to  their  physical  weakness  and  consequent  confusion  of 
mind,  have  lost  their  accustomed  vigor  and  alertness  in  resist- 
ing temptation ;  whereas  the  devil  is  sure  to  take  advantage  of 
this  lassitude  to  try  to  allure  the  soul  into  sin,  on  what  may  be 
the  last  occasion  he  will  have.  Hence  the  ardent  wish  of  our 
Lord  and  His  Church  that  its  members,  those  drawing  near 
death  above  all,  should  again  and  again  "  per  Sacramentum 
Deo  conjuncti  robur  inde  capiant  ad  compescendam  libid- 
inem  ".^^  Hence,  concern  for  the  law  of  fasting,  or  the  fact 
that  the  solemnities  enjoined  by  the  Ritual  are  impossible,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  count  against  the  supreme  importance  of 
strengthening  their  powers  of  resistance  to  temptation,  and  in- 
creasing their  love  of  God,  by  frequent  and,  where  possible, 
daily  Communion. 

Apropos  of  the  question,  on  which  the  theologians  are  much 
divided,  as  to  whether  a  person  who  in  the  morning  communi- 
cates out  of  devotion  is  able  or  is  bound,  on  becoming  unwell 
later  in  the  day,  to  receive  the  Viaticum,  the  Code  says :  ^* 
"  Etiamsi  eadem  die  sacra  communione  fuerint  refecti,  valde 
tamen  suadendum,  ut  in  vitae  discrimen  adducti  denuo  com- 
municent." 

As  for  the  rite  to  be  observed  in  giving  Communion  to  one 
in  danger  of  death,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Misereatur  etc. 
and  the  Indulgeniiam  etc.  are  to  be  said  in  the  singular  num- 
ber as  long  as  the  danger  continues;  because  in  such  circum- 
stances it  is  only  right  that  the  official  prayers  should  always 
be  directed  exclusively  for  the  patient's  benefit.  Indeed  a 
decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites  (16  November,  1906) 
prescribes  this  wherever  Communion  is  given  to  any  sick  per- 
son outside  of  Mass.  The  prayer  "  Domine  sancte  "  etc.  too 
is  always  to  be  said.  But  as  regards  the  form  to  be  used  in 
the  actual  administration  of  the  Sacrament,  liturgical  writers 
do  not  agree.  Some  ^*  say  the  words :  "Accipe,  f rater  "  etc. 
can  only  be  used  on  the  first  occasion ;  whereas  others  ^®  hold 

12  Decree  of  the  S.  C.  of  the  Council  (1906). 

18  Canon  864,  §  2. 

1*  See  de  Herdt,  Sacrae  Liturgiae  Praxis^  pars  6,  N.  192. 

^^  O'Kane,  Notes  on  the  Rubrics,  N.  177. 
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that  this  form  is  compulsory  while  the  danger  lasts.  Though 
the  reason  why  it  is  used  at  all  in  the  case  of  the  dying  is  to 
bring  home  the  peril  of  their  state  to  them,  and  the  correlative 
necessity  of  making  due  preparation,  still  Saint  Alphonsus  ^^ 
holds  it  is  quite  probable  that,  if  this  intimation,  instead  of 
stimulating  the  soul  to  greater  efforts,  should  but  occasion  dis- 
tress and  grief,  the  ordinary  form  may  be  always  used.  Com- 
mon experience  of  the  missionary  priest  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  our  people  are  not  sufficiently  trained  to  discern  any 
difference  between  the  two  forms. 

But  let  us  consider  the  case  of  those  who,  while  not  in  danger 
of  death,  are  greatly  weakened  by  their  illness.  To  discrimin- 
ate between  these  and  subjects  for  the  Viaticum  is  far  from 
easy ;  especially  if  the  view  of  Noldin  '^'^  is  accurate,  that  sup- 
posing it  is  doubtful  whether  a  person  is  in  probable  danger, 
the  more  serious  view  of  his  condition  may  be  taken  and  acted 
on.  To  segregate  the  two  classes,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance;  because  while  those  slightly  ill  have,  of 
course,  no  indulgence  given  them  in  the  matter  of  fasting,  an 
important  relaxation  in  it  was  made  by  a  decree  of  the 
S.  Congregation  of  the  Council,  7  Dec.  1906,  for  a  class  inter- 
mediate between  them  and  those  who,  in  virtue  of  their  con- 
dition, are  entitled  to  the  Viaticum,  and  so  to  practically  com- 
plete exemption.  In  this  decree  it  is  expressly  stated  that  it 
is  intended  for  chronics,  *'  aliisque  diuturno  morbo  absque  dis- 
crimine  laborantibus,"  in  whose  case  there  is  no  assured  hope 
of  speedy  recovery.  Such  persons  would  be  those  who  are  in 
the  early  stages  of  consumption  or  paralysis;  those  suffering 
from  dropsy  and  certain  forms  of  heart  disease;  perhaps  some 
asthmatic  patients ;  and  those  who  are  very  advanced  in  years. 
It  is  manifest,  of  course,  that  the  circumstances  of  persons  of 
this  class  are  sometimes  such  that  the  Viaticum  and  the  other 
last  rites  may  or  ought  to  be  administered  to  them.  Proxi- 
mate danger  of  death  is  not  necessary  for  this,  as  appears  from 
the  answer  to  the  following  question  put  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  Propaganda:  "Aliquando  missionariis  Christianos  sibi 
commissos  visitantibus  occurrit  aegrotus,  hectica  febri  vel  simili 
morbo   laborans  qui   juxta   experientiam   vivet   adhuc   plures 

1^  Theol.  M&ralis,  loc.  cit.,  dubium  4. 
IT  Op.  cit.,  N.  159. 
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menses,  sed  intra  annum  morietur.  Quaeritur,  an  in  tali  casu 
missionarius  ipsi  administrare  possit  Viaticum  et  Extremam 
Unctionem  .  .  .    ?     S.  C.  respondit:  Affirmative." 

Often,  however,  the  infirmity  of  such  patients  will  not  be 
advanced  or  aggravated  enough  to  make  it  compulsory  or 
justifiable  thus  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  in  their  last  ill- 
ness. And  it  is  such  cases  I  believe  that  are  meant  by  "  in- 
firmi "  in  the  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Council 
(1906)  ;  as  also  in  the  supplementary  answer  given  in  March 
1907 ;  and  in  Canon  858  §  2  of  the  Code.  For  the  proviso  that 
the  invalids  should  have  been  already  a  month  unwell — "  Jam 
a  mense  decumbunt  absque  certa  spe  ut  cito  convalescant " — 
meets  exactly  the  circumstances  of  the  patients  I  have  re- 
ferred to.  Moreover,  one  portion  of  the  concession  given  in 
1907  seems  directly  intended  for  the  benefit  of  sufferers  from 
heart  disease  and  dropsy.  I  refer  to  the  words :  "  in  lecto  de- 
cumbere  non  possunt ". 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  what  relaxation  in  the  law  of 
the  "  natural  "  fast  is  allowed  to  these  and  similar  sufferers  in 
virtue  of  the  concessions  of  1906  and  1907;  and  how  far,  if  at 
all,  their  convenience  and  needs  have  been  further  consulted 
in  the  Code. 

In  the  first  place,  under  the  discipline  introduced  in  the 
years  mentioned,  liquid  nourishment  alone  was  permitted : 
"  aliquid  per  modum  potus  ".  The  meaning  of  this  expression 
in  Canon  Law  has  been  clearly  defined  by  the  Holy  Office 
(7  Sept.  1897)  :  "  Verba  per  modum  potus  ita  esse  intelligenda 
ut  liceat  sumere  jusculum  cafaeum  aliosque  cibos  liquidos,  qui- 
bus  aliqua  substantia  mixta  sit  e.  g.  farina,  panis  rasus,  etc., 
dummodo  mixtio  non  amittat  naturam  cibi  liquidi  ".  Some 
doubt  whether  a  more  popular  form  of  nourishment  for  in- 
valids with  us,  such  as  a  beaten-up  e^g,  may  be  brought  with- 
in the  terms  of  the  decree.  The  affirmative  view  is  not  only 
quite  safe  to  act  on,  but  is  generally  held.  Indeed  the  Sabetti- 
Barrett  text-book  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  si  sugatur,  vel  si 
ovum  leviter  coquatur  et  fluat,  non  constat  cur  non  pK)ssit 
permitti  ".^®  In  addition,  it  is  permissible  under  the  Code  to 
take  some  medicine. 

i«  Edition  26,  N.  700. 
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According  to  the  decree  of  1906  persons  living  in  the  world, 
and  having  infringed  the  fast  per  modum  potus^  could  only 
communicate  once  or  twice  a  month;  while  those  in  religious 
houses,  or  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  a  domestic  oratory, 
could  receive  twice  a  week.  The  reason  of  the  comparative 
discrimination  against  the  former  class  was  that,  in  their  case, 
the  rubrics  requiring  the  observance  of  due  honor  and  solemnity 
in  carrying  the  Blessed  Sacrament  had  to  be  got  over ;  whereas 
the  Congregation  of  Rites  (February,  1874)  had  allowed  these 
to  be  more  or  less  dispensed  with  in  hospitals  and  religious 
houses.  But  this  distinction  is  quite  eliminated  in  the  Code, 
which  allows  the  more  frequent  reception  to  all,  irrespective  of 
where  they  dwell. 

The  question  arises  how  far  invalids  could  before,  and  can 
still,  avail  of  this  privilege  entirely  on  their  own  responsibility, 
and  without  the  advice  of  their  natural  guides  in  the  matter, 
i.  e.  their  confessor  and  their  doctor.  It  was  explicitly  re- 
quired in  1906 — and  the  Code  is  to  the  same  effect — that  they 
should  act  on  the  advice  of  their  confessor. 

As  for  consulting  a  doctor,  there  was  no  mention  of  this  in 
the  decree  in  question ;  all  that  was  necessary  being  the  simple 
fact  that  they  could  not  remain  fasting  long  enough.  But  in 
the  answer  of  1907  the  decision  of  a  medical  man  was  ex- 
pressly required  in  this  sense,  at  least  unless  the  sick  persons 
were  confined  to  bed.  And  whether  this  requirement  extended 
to  others  as  well  depends  on  how  far  the  answer  was  an  "  ex- 
tensive "  interpretation  of  the  instruction  issued  the  previous 
year,  or  a  merely  ''  comprehensive  "  one.  To  give  the  reader 
an  opportunity  of  judging  this  I  give  the  question  and  answer 
in  full :  ^^  "An  nomine  infirmorum  qui  jam  a  mense  decumbunt, 
et  idcirco  juxta  Decretum  diei  7  Decembris  1906,  S.  Eucharis- 
tiam  non  jejuni  sumere  possunt,  intelligantur  solummodo  in- 
firm! qui  in  lecto  decumbunt,  an  potius  comprehendantur  quo- 
que  qui,  quamvis  gravi  morbo  correpti  et  ex  medici  judicio 
naturale  jejunium  servare  non  valentes,  nihilominus  in  lecto 
decumbere  non  possunt,  aut  ex  eo  aliquibus  horis  diei  surgere 
queunt?     Eadem  S.  Congregatio  die  6  Martii   1907  respon- 

i^The  words  of  which  an  interpretation  was  sought  are,  "infirmi  qui  jam  a 
mense  decumberent ",  etc. 
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dendum    censuit:    Comprehendi,  facto   verho  cum   SSmo   ad 
cautelamy 

Now,  according  to  some,  this  decision,  while  amplifying  the 
concession  given  the  year  before,  inasmuch  as  it  allowed  for 
the  first  time,  or  at  least  explicitly  sanctioned,  non-fasting 
Communion  in  the  case  of  those  not  confined  to  bed,  also  re- 
stricted it,  since  the  question  was  formulated  so  as  to  assume 
that  medical  opinion  was  obligatory  not  only  for  these,  but  in 
all  circumstances. 

Whether  this  view  got  any  considerable  support  from  our 
theological  writers  I  cannot  say;  but  I  believe  that  a  number 
of  the  clergy  considered  themselves  bound  to  discontinue  the 
practice  they  had  introduced  since  the  year  before,  of  giving 
Communion  merely  on  their  own  judgment  and  that  of  the 
sick  person  who  considered  himself  in  need  of  some  liquid 
nourishment.  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  the  writer  of  the 
article  "  Communion  of  the  Sick "  in  the  Catholic  En- 
cyclopedia,^^  where  he  says  (after  mentioning  the  instruction 
of  Dec.  1906)  :  "  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
new  decree  all  perso^^ns  confined  to  their  homes  by  reason  of 
indisposition  may  be  communicated,  even  though  not  fasting, 
provided  that  they  have  been  sick  for  a  month:  that  they 
have  medical  testimony  as  to  their  inability  to  fast "  etc. 

The  principal  argument  I  dare  say  in  favor  of  this  opinion 
is  that  the  invalids  in  whose  case  the  decision  of  a  medical 
man  is  insisted  on,  are  acknowledged  to  be  suffering  from  a 
serious  illness — "  gravi  morbo  correpti  " ;  while  the  necessity 
of  this  condition  is  excluded  in  the  decree  of  1906.^^  Further- 
more, inasmuch  as  some  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  unable  to 
remain  in  bed,  these  presumably  are  in  a  worse  state  of  health 
than  those  who  are  able  to  do  so.  There  is  no  reason  then  for 
putting  them  under  a  disability  as  compared  with  others.  In 
fact,  seeing  that  the  intervention  of  a  doctor  is  explicitly  re- 
quired in  their  case,  it  is  by  implication  still  more  necessary 
for  those  who  may  not  be  so  delicate. 

There  is  of  course  danger  of  self-deception  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  are  up  and  who  believe  that  they  cannot  fast. 

20  Vol.  IV,  p.  174. 

21  "  Sed  missa  quaestione  de  infirmis  graviter  decumbentibus,  si  discossio  fiat 
de  infirmis  chronicis  ",  etc. 
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Moreover  the  more  rigid  interpretation  has  to  justify  itself, 
because  it  is  not  necessitated — whether  or  not  it  is  suggested — 
by  the  wording  of  the  decision.  And  it  is  antecedently  quite 
improbable  that  such  a  sweeping  restriction  should  have  been 
made  in  the  ambit  of  a  concession  given  only  a  few  months 
before.  So,  personally,  I  am  distinctly  of  the  opinion  that 
medical  testimony  as  to  the  impracticability  of  the  strict  fast 
was  imposed  only  in  respect  of  those  in  the  habit  of  getting  up 
for  some  hours  every  day. 

In  the  Code,  while  the  month's  sickness,  the  lack  of  a  well- 
founded  hope  of  speedy  recovery,  and  consultation  with  the 
confessor  are  insisted  on  as  before,  there  is  no  intimation  that 
a  doctor's  permission  is  required  in  any  circumstances.  May 
we  take  it  then  that  this  particular  provision  of  the  old  law  is 
abrogated ;  and  consequently  that  invalids  may  act  without  any 
regard  to  it  in  the  future?  In  the  absence  of  any  settled  view 
of  theologians  in  the  matter,  we  have  to  fall  back  on  Canons 
6  and  23  of  the  Code  explanatory  of  the  extent  to  which  its 
enactments  are  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  previous  legis- 
lation. According  to  Canon  6,  4°,  "  In  dubio  num  aliquod 
canonum  praescriptum  cum  veteri  jure  discrepet,  a  veteri  jure 
non  est  recedendum."  And  Canon  23  runs:  "In  dubio  .  .  . 
leges  posteriores  ad  priores  trahendae  sunt  et  his,  quantum  fieri 
possit,  conciliandae." 

With  these  rules  to  guide  us,  it  is  reasonable  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  opinion  of  a  doctor  holds  the  same  place  now 
that  it  held  formerly.  Nor  do  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  change 
this  view  by  reason  of  Canon  22  :  "  Lex  posterior,  a  com- 
petenti  auctoritate  lata,  abrogat  priori,  si  .  .  .  totam  de  in- 
tegro  ordinet  legis  prioris  materiam  " — ^because  Canon  858  §  2, 
dealing  with  the  Communion  of  the  sick,  does  not  treat  ex- 
haustively of  the  subject  matter  of  the  older  regulations.  This 
is  evident  from  its  use  of  the  word  "  decumbunt ",  which, 
without  reference  to  the  answer  of  1907,  would  be  ambiguous 
now,  as  it  was  in  the  1906  decree. 

This  view,  too,  is  strongly  enforced  by  Canon  863,  which 
encourages  frequent  and  daily  Communion  "  ad  normas  in  de- 
cretis  Apostolicae  Sedis  traditas."  So  that  these  older  regu- 
lations are  not  by  any  means  supposed  to  have  lost  their  force. 
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Accordingly,  I  am  of  opinion,  though  I  speak  with  a  good 
deal  of  diffidence,  that  it  is  still  compulsory  to  have  the  opinion 
of  a  doctor  as  to  the  inability  to  fast,  if  the  patient'  is  accus- 
tomed to  get  up.  It  is  necessary  to  secure  this,  not  regularly, 
but — after  the  first  occasion — only  when  there  is  very  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  a  decided  improvement  has  set  in. 

Canonists  seem  disposed  to  allow  the  benefit  of  these  easy 
terms  even  to  those  invalids  who  were  strong  enough  to  make 
their  way  to  a  neighboring  church  to  receive  there.  But  they 
are  divided  as  to  whether  a  like  indulgence  might  be  extended 
to  a  sick  priest  with  a  view  to  his  celebrating  Holy  Mass.  Many 
are  prepared  to  do  so.^^  According  to  Noldin,  on  the  other 
hand,  "  sacerdotes  hoc  privilegio  .  .  .  suppositis  conditionibus 
requisitis,  uti  quidem  possunt  ad  communicandum  more  lai- 
corum,  non  item  ad  celebrandum  '\^^  There  is  nothing,  I 
think,  so  conclusive  in  the  Code  as  to  make  their  patrons  alter 
these  views  or  the  respective  practices  based  on  them.  In  re- 
gard to  the  non-fasting  celebration  of  Mass,  indeed.  Canon  808 
lays  down  that  "  Sacerdoti  celebrare  ne  liceat,  nisi  jejunio 
naturali  a  media  nocte  servato."  But  some  would  doubtless 
maintain  that  this  merely  defines  what  is  forbidden  in  normal 
circumstances. 

As  for  the  sick  who  are  not  subjects  for  the  Viaticum;  or 
whose  case  is  not  within  the  purview  of  Canon  858  §  2,  e.  g., 
those  who  have  been  laid  up  less  than  a  month,  they  cannot 
now  claim  any  exemption  from  the  strict  fast,  outside  the  case 
of  dispensation.  Nor  indeed  could  they  ever  have  done  so,  if 
we  make  one  possible  exception.  This  arose  when  those  who 
were  unable  to  fast  wished  to  receive  Communion,  not  through 
defvotion  merely,  but  in  compliance  with  the  Paschal  precept. 
Some  authorities,  e.  g.  Scavini,^*  Genicot,^^  D'Annibale  ^^  used 
to  hold  that  the  obligation  of  fasting — a  purely  ecclesiastical 
one — gave  way  to  the  other,  which  is  in  a  sense  divine.  But 
this  opinion,  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  would  seem  to 
be  now  quite  untenable  in  face  of  Canon  858,  in  which  there 

22  /.  E.  Record,  March  191 7,  p.  227. 

23  Summa  Theologiae  Moralise  III,  p.  177,  N.  157  I. 

24  III,  N.  286. 

25  II,  N.  202. 
*«III,  N.  411. 
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is  no  trace  of  favored  treatment  for  anyone  because  he  is  subject 
to  the  Paschal  obligation. 

However,  in  our  day,  the  needs  of  those  who  may  be  unable 
to  observe  the  fasting  law,  and  who  have  not  the  benefit  of  any 
relaxation  of  it,  can  be  met,  to  some  extent,  by  taking  Com- 
munion to  them  occasionally,  soon  after  midnight.  Formerly, 
in  order  that  due  solemnity  might  be  observed,  this  was  allowed 
only  in  a  case  of  urgency.^^  But  at  present,  in  most  countries. 
It  is  taken  privately  at  all  times,  conformably  to  the  Code  which 
allows  ^^  this,  if  there  be  a  just  and  reasonable  cause.  So  the 
old  objection  to  administering  It  at  night  has  to  some  extent 
disappeared. 

David  Barry. 

Limerick,  Ireland. 
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THE  title  of  this  paper  is  a  misnomer,  and  yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  another  designation  for  the  men  in  Holy  Orders 
who  fulfilled  their  duty  in  assisting  those  who  fought  against 
us,  and  in  ministering  to  them  and  encouraging  them  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  No  Catholic  can  ever  feel  really  hostile 
to  an  anointed  priest  of  God,  in  whatever  ranks  he  is  found; 
and  no  priest  of  God  can  in  his  heart  help  being  solicitous  for 
and  compassionate  toward  those  ranged  against  his  own  peo- 
ple by  command  of  their  lawful  superiors.  Such  at  least  has 
been  the  personal  experience  of  two  civilians  interned  during 
three  years  under  enemy  rule  in  Serbia.  Our  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  Catholic  priesthood  were  heightened  during 
this  troublous  time  when  we  endured  the  horrors  of  subjection 
to  a  conqueror. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  when  the  effort  of  repulsing  the 
invader  had  exhausted  Serbia,  the  younger  of  us  travelled 
from  London  to  the  little  town  of  Valjevo,  centre  of  the  typhus 
scourge  then  ravaging  the  land.  Each  of  the  belligerents 
accused  the  other  of  being  responsible  for  the  fell  disease  that 
daily   swept   away  thousands  of   victims.     Valjevo  was   one 

27  Roman  Ritual,  tit.  4,  cap.  4,  n,  10.     In  1875  the  C.  of  Rites,  even  for  the 
Viaticum,  required  "  gravia  motiva  sic  agendi  ". 

28  Canon  847. 
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vast  hospital;  every  available  house  was  requisitioned  for  the 
patients.  Prisoners  and  citizens  fraternized  in  the  common  dis- 
tress without  a  thought  of  the  antagonism  that  had  brought 
them  together.  The  Serbs,  merciful  in  their  victory,  were  only 
too  glad  to  conciliate  the  army  which  had  surrendered  to 
them,  many  of  whose  members  were  their  own  kith  and  kin 
from  Croatia  and  Slovenia.  But  the  country  was  destitute. 
It  had  been  drained  to  its  utmost  by  the  Balkan  wars  of  1912- 
191 3  in  which  the  Turks  were  routed  from  the  last  inch  of 
Serbian  soil  and  the  Bulgars  thrown  out  of  Macedonia.  With 
depleted  provision  stores  and  almost  total  lack  of  hospital 
material  the  authorities  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  task 
of  providing  for  the  needs  of  their  own  soldiers,  much  less 
of  the  Austrian  war  prisoners  that  fell  to  them  in  great  num- 
bers after  Serbia's  vigorous  offensive  of  191 4.  The  wounded 
of  both  camps  were  a  prey  to  destitution  and  disease  at  the  time 
that  the  aforesaid  traveller  came  to  Valjevo  with  a  supply  of 
linen  and  medicaments  that  proved  totally  inadequate  for  the 
great  need.  The  formerly  picturesque  little  town  was  now  a 
charnel  house.  Piles  of  frozen  dead  lay  under  sheds  await- 
ing burial,  and  the  hospitals,  devoid  of  comfort,  were  even  a 
more  doleful  sight.  The  medical  staff  was  being  continually 
lessened.  The  hard-working  physician  with  whom  one  had 
spoken  yesterday  was  laid  low  to-day,  and  on  the  morrow  he 
was  a  corpse! 

At  one  hospital  supper-table  sat  a  tall  lean  figure  with  a 
haggard  though  youthful  face  who  took  little  part  in  the  noisy 
conversation  and  forced  gaiety  of  the  medical  staff  around 
him.  He  was  evidently  little  familiar  with  the  surroundings. 
He  was  the  chaplain  of  an  Austrian  regiment  taken  prisoner, 
and  his  main  task  had  become  the  administration  of  Extreme 
Unction  and  the  pronouncement  of  the  burial  prayers  when 
the  number  of  corpses  was  such  that  their  removal  became 
imperative.  They  were  carted  to  a  common  grave  in  the 
cemetery  outside  the  town.  He  alone  never  seemed  to  relax 
or  seek  distraction  in  the  noisy  conversation  of  the  mess,  where 
surgeons  and  hospital  officials  tried  to  keep  up  courage  and 
health  for  their  lugubrious  duties.  Treated  with  particular 
deference  by  his  captors,  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  them 
and  his  own  fellow- officers  but  did  not  share  their  boisterous 
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talk,  and  only  responded  to  their  jokes  on  his  abstemiousness 
with  a  gentle  smile.  His  aloofness  and  melancholy  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  traveller  from  England,  who  inquired 
about  the  conditions  of  his  housing  and  work.  "  He  is  in 
the  wards  all  day  and  often  all  night,"  said  the  Serbians, 
"  but  we  cannot  do  anything  to  help  him,  for  he  refuses  to  rest." 
— "  Why,  the  fellow  prefers  in  his  leisure  moments  to  read  out 
of  the  little  black  book  he  carries  with  him  than  to  take  a  turn 
in  the  fresh  air  as  we  do !  "  When  the  bulk  of  the  linen  and 
comforts  brought  from  England  had  been  distributed  among 
the  sufferers  in  the  wards,  some  useful  articles  were  offered  to 
the  medical  staff,  and  were  eagerly  accepted.  There  was  a 
jovial  fight  for  hair-brushes  and  handkerchiefs — ^then  impos- 
sible to  procure  in  Serbia — ^the  chaplain  alone  declaring  he  was 
in  want  of  nothing.  Lest  his  refusal,  however,  be  misinter- 
preted, he  consented  to  accept  a  pair  of  slippers,  which  were 
observed  next  day  to  make  the  delight  of  a  consumptive  patient. 

Altogether  this  captive  priest,  evidently  torn  from  pious 
and  secluded  surroundings  to  be  flung  suddenly  into  the  throes 
of  war,  defeat,  and  disease,  was  a  pathetic  figure,  but  also  one 
to  inspire  sympathy  and  respect.  His  fidelity  to  the  highest 
duties  of  his  calling  impressed  the  Orthodox  Serbs  and  gave  as 
much  edification  to  these  as  consolation  to  his  charges.  "If 
he  does  not  take  more  care  of  himself,  he  will  not  last  long," 
was  the  general  verdict;  and  indeed,  when  the  traveller  next 
came  from  England,  this  time  with  abundant  supplies  of  hos- 
pital requisites  and  stores  of  food,  the  ''  enemy  chaplain  "  was 
under  the  earth  amidst  those  to  whose  spiritual  needs  he  had 
sacrificed  himself. 

Our  next  meeting  with  an  enemy  priest  was  under  different 
conditions.  The  epidemic  at  Valjevo  had  been  stemmed,  and 
in  view  of  the  threatened  advance  of  the  enemy  our  Anglo- 
Serb  hospital  had  been  moved  to  Trstenik,  central  town  of 
Serbia,  while  we  awaited  further  developments.  In  the  end 
of  October  191 5,  before  the  combined  attack  of  Germans, 
Austro- Hungarians,  and  Bulgars,  the  valiant  little  Serbian 
army,  abandoned  of  its  allies,  was  forced  to  draw  off,  carrying 
in  its  wake  a  monster  exodus  of  civilians  over  the  difficult 
Albanian  Alps.  Those  of  us  who  remained  to  face  the  in- 
vader had  enough  to  do  in  calming  the  fears  of  the  wounded. 
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who  fully  expected  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  Our  confidence  in 
Christian  humanity  was  not  mistaken.  We  who  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Austrians  were  not  deliberately  ill-treated.'  That 
part  of  Serbia  seized  by  the  Bulgars  fared  otherwise,  and  here 
it  was  German  influence  that  alone  softened  the  barbarous 
tyranny  of  a  semi-Tartar  race.  In  the  central  district  of 
Serbia  where  we  found  ourselves,  the  passage  of  the  enemy 
troops  took  place  without  excesses  beyond  the  forcible  requisi- 
tion of  food-stuffs  and  sleeping  accommodation.  Our  hospital 
was  examined  and  tolerated,  but  we  were  subject  to  constant 
supervision  and  to  sudden  perquisitions,  lest  we  harbor  com- 
batants, as  indeed  we  did  in  the  earlier  days  while  strag- 
glers of  the  retreating  army  still  sought  a  night's  refuge  on 
their  way.  Among  our  visitors  was  a  brisk,  business-like  offi- 
cer, who  announced  himself  as  the  Catholic  chaplain  of  the 
regiment  just  then  quartered  in  the  town,  and  ready  to  give 
his  services  if  required.  We  received  him  cordially  and  ex- 
plained that,  as  our  hospital  was  intended  for  Serbians  only, 
and  these  were  all  of  the  Orthodox  persuasion,  his  ministra- 
tions would  not  be  required.  Those  of  our  staff,  however,  who 
were  Catholic,  would  be  glad  to  assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  if 
we  were  informed  where  and  when  it  would  be  celebrated. 
His  attitude  at  once  passed  from  official  to  confidential,  and 
he  deplored  the  circumstances  which  prevented  him  from  say- 
ing Mass.  "  We  have  been  thrust  forward,"  he  said,  "  in  such 
haste,  and  with  such  little  consideration  for  our  holy  calling, 
that  many  of  us  with  the  troops  have  no  means  of  celebrating; 
and  our  numbers  are  so  few  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  hear  con- 
fessions and  sometimes  even  without  confession  to  give  general 
absolution  to  the  men  about  to  engage  in  combat."  He  then 
added  hastily,  lest  he  should  appear  to  be  blaming  his  own 
people  unduly :  "  War  is  everywhere  the  same.  It  provides 
little  for  spiritual  needs.  I  understand  that  the  godless  French 
Government  is  compelling  the  very  priests  to  fight."  But  we 
would  not  enter  on  a  discussion  of  our  Allies'  shortcomings 
and  profited  by  this  occasion  rather  to  bring  to  his  knowledge 
some  of  our  more  pressing  wants.  He  did  seek  to  remove  the 
restrictions  on  our  provisioning;  but  the  Hungarian  Jews  who 
were  his  military  superiors  gave  him  but  scanty  consideration. 
It  was  indeed  a  revelation  to  see  how  small  was  the  regard  for 
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religion  or  its   representatives  in  the   Catholic  army   of   the 
Hapsburgs.     But  the  strongest  man  in  politics  just  then  was 
the  Calvinist  Tisza,  and  the  majority  of  appointed  officials 
in  the  occupied  provinces  of  Serbia  were  non- Catholics.     The 
harmony  of  our  relations  with  this  good  priest  was  disturbed 
by  the  news  of  the  Central  Powers'  victory  in  Montenegro, 
when  his  open  elation  wounded  us  deeply.     He  went  so  far 
as  to  say  to  our  patients :  **A11  is  going  well  and  the  war  will 
soon  be  over !     Serbia  no  longer  possesses  a  single  gun  ;  which 
means  peace  for  us  all."      The  downcast  faces  of  the  men 
showed  their  feelings  at  this  ^announcement,  and  we  could  not 
refrain  from  saying  to  them  by  way  of  consolation :  "  Serbia 
has  weathered  worse  storms  than  this,  and  you  must  not  lose 
heart.     The  Entente  is  not  defeated  yet!  "     Then  for  the  first 
time  the  chaplain  appeared  to  us  in  the  guise  of  an  enemy,  for 
he  repeated  in  a  loud  voice:  "  Not  a  single  cannon  remains  to 
the  Serbian  army,  and  whoever  keeps  alive  false  hopes  in  this 
poor  people  is  culpable  and  liable  to  arrest."     After  this  noth- 
ing remained  to  us  but  resentful  silence,  and  we  were  not  sorry 
that  his  visits  to  the  surgical  hospital  ceased.     The  younger 
of  us  who  was  in  charge  of  a  typhus  hospital  had  a  very  differ- 
ent story  to  tell  of  the  chaplain  who  attended  the  few  Austrian 
patients  admitted  among  the  Serbians  (for  the  Austrians  them- 
selves were  short  of  hospital  requisites  and  attendants).     He 
was  assiduous  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  and  in  this  respect 
compared  favorably  with  the  Serbian  Orthodox  priests  who 
did  not  seem  to  attach  the  same  importance  to  administration  of 
the  last  rites.     It  was  after  this  exemplary  pastor  had  moved 
on  with  the  troops,  leaving  behind  him  a  record  of  devoted- 
ness,  that  we  discovered  him  to  be  one  and  the  same  with  the 
military   chaplain   who  had  shown   himself  such   an   uncom- 
promising pro-German.     Our  ignorance  of  his  identity  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  two  hospitals  were  in  different  ends  of  the 
town,  and  the  typhus  hospital  being  Isolated,  there  was  little 
communication  between  the  two.     We  should  like  to  put  down 
here  our  appreciation  of  his  hard  work,  and  our  regret  that  we 
incurred  his  displeasure  by  forgetting  that  he  owed  allegiance 
to  the  invading  army. 

When  our  hospitals  were  cleared  we  proceeded  to  Belgrade, 
where  we  had  at  one  time  resided.     Here  we  had  the  con- 
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soiation  once  more  of  regular  Mass.  Not  only  were  there 
several  army  chaplains,  but  a  parish  priest  had  been  appointed 
for  the  civil  population,  comprising  3000-4000  Catholics, 
mostly  of  Austrian  origin.  The  only  place  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship in  the  capital  of  Serbia  had  been  for  half  a  century  the 
little  chapel  attached  to  the  Austrian  legation,  and  its  fre- 
quenters— no  matter  of  what  nationality — were  looked  at  ask- 
ance by  the  Orthodox  Serbs  as  probably  Austrophile  in  senti- 
ment. Attempts  had  been  made  to  erect  a  Catholic  Church,  but 
fell  through — owing  to  Serbian  bigotry,  said  the  Austrians — 
owing  to  Austrian  opposition,  said  the  Serbians.  Both  sides 
were  probably  in  fault,  but  it  is  certain  that  Austria  wished  to 
keep  under  her  control,  by  means  of  the  baptismal  registry, 
those  of  her  subjects  who  settled  in  Belgrade.  Our  first  Sun- 
day Mass  under  Austrian  occupation  had  been  intended  chiefly 
for  the  military,  and  at  its  close  we  hastily  made  our  exit  as 
soon  as  the  Hapsburg  hymn  was  intoned,  followed  by  the 
scandalized  and  suspicious  looks  of  those  around  us.  The 
friendly  attitude  of  the  sacristan,  who  remembered  us,  was 
very  comforting.  "  Of  course  you  cannot  join  in  our  hymn  ", 
he  whispered,  "  for  you  belong  to  the  other  side." 

Going  through  the  streets  we  remarked  that  the  victors 
looked  very  despondent.  Hunger  was  already  felt  and  the 
food-shops  in  the  city  were  closed.  No  wonder  that  there  was 
tittle  thought  for  parish  wants.  The  former  Austrian  Lega- 
tion chaplain  and  parish  priest  of  Belgrade  had  been  removed, 
because  the  authorities  did  not  trust  him,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  army  chaplains  attached  to  the  troops  would 
suffice  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  small  Catholic  community. 
Bishop  Belie,  however,  soon  decided  to  appoint  a  regular 
pastor.  The  great  hall  of  the  royal  palace  was  allotted  to  the 
military  for  religious  services ;  so  that  the  little  chapel  reverted 
to  its  original  purpose,  and  the  mixed  congregation  of  Slavs, 
French,  Germans,  and  Italians,  came  into  their  own  once  more. 
An  occasional  uniform  was  of  (bourse  seen,  and  among  the  in- 
vaders there  were  many  very  edifying  daily  communicants. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  be  touched  by  the  fervor  of  the  re- 
cruits departing  for  the  battlefield,  and  difficult  to  pray  other- 
wise than  that  God  might  give  them,  if  they  fell,  a  holy  death. 
The  selection  of  the  palace  for  a  military  chapel  was  in  our 
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Opinion  ill-advised,  because  provocative  of  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  Serbs,  already  hostile  to  the  Catholic  religion  as  the 
State  religion  of  their  worst  foes.  There  were  hotels  and  muni- 
cipal buildings  that  would  have  served  equally  well  for  the 
purpose.  The  army  head  chaplain  to  whom  we  made  this 
remark  declared  he  was  actuated  by  no  other  consideration 
than  getting  the  finest  space  in  the  city  as  a  place  of  worship 
for  his  brave  soldiers.  We  could  not  get  him  to  see  our  point  of 
view  that  the  Catholic  cause  would  suffer  by  being  thus  asserted 
in  a  conquered  land  within  the  palace  that  was  a  symbol  of 
Serbia's  sovereignty.  The  attitude  of  the  people  dared  not  be 
openly  hostile,  but  they  certainly  resented  the  transformation 
of  the  royal  residence  into  a  temple  for  alien  worship.  Other 
things  grated  on  us  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  former  legation. 
A  prayer  for  the  victory  of  the  Central  Powers  was  read 
aloud  after  Mass,  and  of  course  we  withdrew  as  soon  as  it 
started.  The  priest,  who  called  on  us  shortly  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  parish,  made  the  initial  mistake  of  supposing 
us  now  quite  reconciled  to  the  new  turn  of  affairs.  However, 
he  respected  our  convictions  when  they  were  made  known  to 
him,  though  he  was  amazed  that  any  unbiased  mind  could 
doubt  the  just  cause  of  the  Central  Powers.  We  pointed  out 
that  the  prayer  he  read  aloud  was  objectionable  to  a  great  part 
of  his  congregation,  and  was  out  of  place  since  the  military 
Mass  was  now  celebrated  elsewhere.  He  was  himself  a  Slav, 
and  amenable  to  Slav  representations,  but  above  all  he  was  a 
zealous  priest  and  readily  consented  in  future  to  use  the  Pope's 
prayer  for  peace,  of  which  we  were  able  to  provide  him  with  a 
copy.  This  prayer  had  been  prohibited  in  Croatia  and 
Slovenia,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  was  recited  without  hindrance 
in  Belgrade  up  to  the  autumn  of  191 8.  The  congregation, 
with  its  majority  of  AustriaH-born  citizens,  were  sympathetic 
toward  the  Entente;  yet  they  joined  heartily  with  the  enemy 
soldiers  and  officials  that  chanced  to  be  present,  in  reciting  this 
prayer.  We  felt  ourselves  members  of  a  universal  community 
which  embraces  all  mankind,  even  warring  mankind,  and  we 
worshipped  as  children  of  one  Father.  None  other  than  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  himself  could  in  those  dark  days  have  com- 
posed and  promulgated  such  a  prayer;  and  on  hearing  it  from 
the  lips  of  this  good  priest  we  reflected  that  it  was  also  sai 
by  Irish,  English,  and  French  priests  throughout  the  world. 
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In  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  the  world  was  still  united.  The 
sermons  too  were  on  doctrine  and  morals,  never  touching  on 
politics.  Altogether  the  little  parish  church  of  Belgrade  dur- 
ing the  enemy  occupation  was  in  every  sense  a  Catholic  church 
and  nothing  else.  Indeed,  as  time  went  on,  one  might  even  say 
that  it  developed  international  tendencies.  The  French  resi- 
dents took  it  as  a  compliment  to  have  Blessed  Marguerite  Marie 
chosen  as  a  subject  of  eulogy  one  June  Sunday.  And  all  of 
us  had  a  thrill  of  joy  on  being  obliged  sometimes  to  make  room 
for  the  Italian  prisoners,  who  were  treated  as  distinguished 
guests.  Among  them  were  some  skilled  musicians,  and  one 
tenor  on  certain  occasions  sang  the  Ave  Maria  during  the 
offertory  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  organist  from  Vienna 
who  considered  his  dignity  infringed  by  the  presence  of  this 
"  Italian  interloper  ".  He  was  overruled  by  a  brisk  little  army 
chaplain  who  had  studied  at  the  Propaganda  in  Rome,  and  now 
bustled  about  his  charges,  speaking  fluent  Italian  with  them, 
joining  in  their  Italian  hymns,  and  making  them  feel  as  much 
at  home  as  if  they  were  in  one  of  their  own  village  churches. 

On  one  occasion  he  alluded  openly  to  the  fact  of  their  pres- 
ence in  the  little  chapel.  "  Some  people  object  ",  he  said,  "  to 
my  bringing  my  children  here,  where  there  is  already  over- 
crowding; but  there  is  less  room  in  the  palace,  where  every 
inch  is  filled  with  the  troops  they  have  just  been  fighting 
against !  The  parish  priest  gave  me  permission  to  bring  them, 
for  he  knew  that  if  he  had  not  given  it  I  should  bring  them 
all  the  same!  If  the  circumstances  that  brought  them  here 
are  unfortunate  for  them  it  means  good  fortune  for  you,  the 
rest  of  the  congregation,  who  can  now  listen  to  really  good 
Catholic  music  and  Latin  sung  with  the  proper  Roman  in- 
tonation." 

We  confided  to  this  good  priest  that  we  had  still  some  hos- 
pital garments  which  we  would  gladly  give  him  for  our  Allies 
the  Italians.  Such  gifts  were,  of  course,  prohibited ;  and  the 
formality  of  obtaining  permission  would  take  a  very  long  time. 
Meanwhile  the  Italian  prisoners  were  in  a  deplorable  way  for 
want  of  linen.  Their  chaplain,  who  by  the  way  was  a  pure 
Hungarian,  found  that  charity  comes  before  the  protocol.  So 
a  number  of  bundles  found  their  way  fortuitously  one  night 
through  an  open  window  where  dwelt  a  reverend  Samaritan, 
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and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our  Latin  allies  march- 
ing to  their  work  next  day  clad  in  shirts  of  English  provenance. 

After  some  months  we  had  the  great  joy  of  a  visit  from  the 
former  parish  priest  of  Belgrade  whom  the  Austrians  had 
removed  from  his  post  because  he  was  a  popular  figure  in 
Belgrade.  His  arrival  was  now  connected  with  his  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  the  camps  where 
great  numbers  of  Orthodox  clergy  were  interned.  His  ad- 
ventures between  the  two  belligerent  forces  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  were  of  a  most  interesting  nature,  but  too  lengthy 
and  complicated  to  be  set  down  here.  His  conduct  as  an 
Austrian  subject  had  been  absolutely  correct,  but  his  sympathies 
were  decidedly  Slav. 

Of  a  very  different  mind  was  a  Hungarian  priest  who  called 
on  us  and  proved  to  be  an  ardent  Magyar,  although,  as  we 
pointed  out  to  him,  his  name  was  unmistakably  Slav.  This, 
he  said,  made  no  difference.  His  parents  had  been  Magyarized, 
and  he  himself  was  heart  and  soul  a  Magyar.  He  thought  the 
salvation  of  Hungary  depended  on  the  enforcement  of  the 
Magyar  language  in  all  the  schools.  Great  results  had  been 
obtained  already  among  the  Slovaks  and  Poles.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  free  Serbia  had  been  a  hindrance  to  the  Magyariza- 
tion  of  the  Slavs  in  South  Hungary,  but  now  that  Serbia  had 
been  conquered  it  meant  consolidation  for  Hungary  which, 
leaning  on  Prussia,  its  model  and  protector,  would  become  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe !  He  was  a  devoted  pastor  and 
worked  conscientiously  to  transform  his  people  from  Slavs 
to  Magyars,  for  "  only  by  identification  with  their  masters  could 
they  hope  for  cultural  and  material  advancement"  The  col- 
lapse of  Russia  had  removed,  so  he  thought,  the  greatest  menace 
to  German  supremacy,  and  the  Central  and  Southern  Slavs 
of  Europe  would  now  see  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  resist 
German  Magyar  ascendancy.  His  advocacy  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Magyar  tongue  into  Serbian  schools  led  to  many 
lively  discussions  between  us.  But  his  earnestness  always  in- 
spired respect,  and  we  were  much  grieved  recently  to  hear  that 
he  and  his  parishoners  suffered  extremely  under  the  sovjet 
regime  of  Hungary. 

We  had  been  a  long  time  without  news  of  our  friends  in 
the  British  Isles,  but  our  parish  priest  very  kindly  undertook 
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to  send  letters  through  for  us  to  the  Nuncio  in  Vienna,  who 
did  the  rest.  Finally  we  obtained  our  release,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  travel  to  Switzerland  owing  to  the  ill-health  of  the 
elder  of  us.  In  a  village  of  the  Tyrol  where  we  were  detained 
for  ten  days  of  political  quarantine,  we  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  parish  priest,  who  explained  to  us  the  position  and 
aims  of  the  Central  Powers  as  he  understood  them,  and  begged 
us  to  explain  to  his  brother  priests  of  the  Entente  the  miseries 
entailed  by  the  blockade,  and  the  overwhelming  desire  for 
any  reasonable  peace.  It  was  deeply  edifying  to  assist  at  the 
evening  rosary  and  Benediction,  and  kneeling  among  the  pious 
Tyrolese  folk  one  easily  forgot  that  this  was  an  enemy  land. 
The  priest  bravely  kept  up  the  spirit  of  his  people  and  never 
let  a  service  or  devotion  be  omitted  in  the  most  stressful  times 
of  hunger,  panic,  or  defeat.  As  we  were  here  not  far  from 
the  frontier,  where  we  knew  every  book  and  scrap  of  paper 
would  be  taken  from  us,  we  bestowed  all  our  religious  liter- 
ature on  this  good  pastor,  among  other  things  a  breviary  such 
as  he  told  us  he  had  never  dreamed  of  possessing.  It  was 
Pustet's  latest  edition  in  four  slim,  luxuriously -bound  volumes. 
It  was  a  great  wrench  for  the  younger  of  us  to  part  with  this 
treasure,  the  like  of  which  could  certainly  not  be  found  in 
Entente  lands,  for  the  Germans  of  Ratisbon  have  led  the 
world  in  liturgical  publications.  But  the  price  paid  by  the 
recipient  was  of  infinite  value,  a  daily  memento.  Thus  we 
said  goodbye  to  our  last  "  enemy  priest "  before  setting  foot 
on  the  neutral  soil  of  Switzerland. 

E.  &  A.  Christitch. 


OBSEEVATIONS  ON  THE  OHUROH  IN  JAPAN. 

A  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  following  article  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Price,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  zealous  missionary,  who 
led  the  first  trio  of  devoted  priests  from  the  Seminary  of  the  Cath- 
olic Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  America,  established  at  Mary- 
knoll.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  work,  and  his  heart  yearned 
to  see  it  well  founded.  The  cheerful  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  with 
which  the  little  band  set  out  on  its  long  and  toilsome  journey,  beau- 
tifully pictured  in  the  Maryknoll  Mission  Letters  by  Father  F.  X. 
Ford,  would  seem  to  entitle  Father  Price  to  the  martyr's  palm.  The 
following  letter,  which  accompanied  the  MS.,  shows  that  it  was  the 
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last  task  he  had  undertaken  far  the  good  of  the  mission  ere  the 
Master  called  him.     R.  I.  P. 

Aug.  21.  19. 
My  dear  Father  Heuser, 

After  writing  the  enclosed  article — finishing  several  days  ago — I  was  taken 
ill  with  appendicitis  and  am  at  the  Hospital  in  Hong  Kong,  now  to  be  oper- 
ated on.  But  I  wanted  to  get  the  article  off  before  the  operation,  and  so  I  am 
sending  it  to  you  under  pressure  and  under  conditions  that  I  cannot  write  to 
you  what  I  would  like.  If  you  see  your  way  to  publish  it,  I  would  appreciate  it. 
I  think  it  will  do  some  good  both  to  our  cause  and  the  Mission  cause  in  general. 
Our  Mission  work  is  doing  well  out  here.  The  prospect  for  conversions  in 
the  territory  assigned  us  is  splendid — but  the  difficulties  are  great. 

I   am  suffering  very  greatly  and  cannot  well  write  more.     Affectionate  re- 
gards.    Please  pray  for  me. 

Sincerely  your  servant  in  C.  J.  C, 

Thomas  F.  Price. 
My  address  is :  Catholic  Mission, 

Yeong  Kong,  Prov.  Kwangtung,  China. 

IN  the  recent  numbers  of  this  Review  there  appeared  a  series 
of  letters  detailing  a  visit  made  to  Japan  by  Father  Ford, 
my  young  confrere,  and  myself,  when  on  our  way  to  our  mission 
in  Kwangtung,  China.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  again  of 
the  details  of  that  visit,  but  I  wish  to  note  several  points  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  in  Japan  which  impressed  me. 

First,  I  should  attempt  to  give  in  a  word  or  two  the  chief 
outlines  of  a  picture  of  the  Church  of  God  struggling  with 
pride  and  ambition.  It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  not  come 
into  actual  contact  with  the  Japanese  to  conceive  properly  of 
this  characteristic  trait  in  them.  An  incident  which  happened 
at  the  very  moment  of  our  entrance  into  Japan  has  greatly  im- 
pressed on  me  this  side  of  their  character.  It  was  on  a  bright 
beautiful  day  that  we  drew  near  to  Yokohama,  after  being 
three  weeks  at  sea.  We  had  for  some  time  been  approaching 
the  term  of  our  journey  and  were  watching  the  shore  line  with 
its  beautiful  green  mountains  in  the  distance  and  the  quaint 
little  fishermen  in  their  numerous  groups  of  boats  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  when  suddenly  our  steamer  was  signalled 
to  a  standstill  and  there  immediately  hove  in  sight  a  great  part 
of  the  Japanese  battle  fleet,  huge,  dark  monsters  in  earnest, 
•strenuous  manoeuvre  practice.  There  were  battleships  and 
cruisers  and  destroyers,  and  apparently  every  other  conceiv- 
able war  craft,  with  airplanes  high  above  circling  round  and 
round.  During  one  or  two  hours  they  drove  forward  and 
backward  and  to  various  points  with  a  skill,  a  swiftness,  and  a 
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deadly  earnestness  that  one  could  not  but  admire.  How  seri- 
ously they  seemed  to  take  themselves!  There  were  no  frills 
in  that  manoeuvre  practice.  There  was  no  blare  of  trumpets, 
nor  thunder  of  cannon,  nor  noise  of  any  kind.  There  was  no 
waving  of  flags  nor  show  of  regalia.  It  was  all  silent,  dark, 
heavy,  deadly  work  such  as  could  come  only  from  the  most 
serious  and  determined  ambition  to  succeed  at  all  costs. 

As  we  went  through  Japan  we  found  this  note  of  conscious 
superiority  spread  everywhere.  You  saw  it  on  the  streets 
among  the  people;  you  met  it  in  the  cars;  you  found  it  im- 
pressed on  buildings  and  enterprises ;  you  felt  it  in  visiting  the 
schools  and  educational  institutions,  and  it  manifested  itself 
above  all  in  the  officials,  in  the  military  and  in  the  navy.  It 
was  the  one  dominant  note  everywhere  and  one  recognized  in  it 
the  great  opponent  of  the  humility  of  Christ  preached  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Secondly,  viewing  the  Japanese  Church  as  it  is  at  present, 
one  is  struck  with  its  meagreness,  its  want  of  substance  and 
strength.  Outside  of  Nagasaki  the  Catholic  Church  in  Japan 
is  hardly  more  than  a  shell  with  a  few  mission  institutions 
here  and  there.  The  Catholic  laity  are  a  mere  handful  amid 
countless  pagans.  The  clergy  who  carry  on  heroically  the 
regular  work  of  the  Church  are  few  in  number  and  bear  con- 
spicuously the  marks  of  apostolic  poverty  in  their  surround- 
ings. The  churches  in  the  main  are  small  structures,  neat  but 
poor,  and  they  all  evidence  a  struggle  for  existence.  The  in- 
stitutions, far  from  numerous,  are  almost  purely  for  mission 
purposes.  The  whole  forms  a  collection  of  small  islands  in  a 
vast  ocean  of  paganism.  From  the  statistics  on  the  next  page, 
excepting  those  of  Nagasaki  which  are  given  below  (p.  546), 
the  reader  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  existing  missionary 
condition. 

Within  this  shell  there  are  some  missionary  institutions  which 
are  not  insignificant,  the  principal  of  which  seem  to  be  for 
educational  purposes.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— secondary  and  primary. 

The  Jesuit  University  and  the  Convent  of  the  Religious  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  aim  chiefly  to  provide  for  the  higher  and 
most  influential  classes.  Both  institutions  stand  in  the  front 
rank  and  in  their  beginnings  compare  favorably  with  any  in- 
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Diocese 


Tokio 
Population,  17,160,333. 
Catholic,  10,359   .    .    . 
Proportion,  1/1656  .    . 

Osaka 
Population,  11,880,400. 
Catholic,  4,320.    .    .    . 
Proportion,  ilzZoxi  .   . 

Hakodate 
Population,  4,000,000. 
Catholic,  2,833.    .    .    . 
Proportion,  1/1379   .    . 

Shikokou 
Population,  3,344,000. 
Catholic,  529-    .... 
Proportion,  1/650.    .    . 

Niigata 
Population,  6,064,173. 

Catholic,  463 

Proportion,  1/ 1 3098.    . 

Sapporo 
Population,  1,700,000. 
Catholic,  1,046.    ... 
Proportion,  1/1920  .    . 


Priests 


28 


16 


Semin- 
arians 


Relig. 
ious 


13 


Adults 
Baptized 


666 


14 


12 


Schools 


26 


58 


34 


52 


37 


Pupils 


3929 


1375 


Churches 


47 


147 


26 


14 


stitutions  we  have  in  America.  Those  who  know  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  the  Japanese  will  realize  that  those  institutions 
which  represent  the  highest  and  the  best  will  have  for  them  an 
attraction  that  no  others  can  possess.  Hence  it  is  well  for 
the  Church  in  Japan — for  its  prestige  among  the  Japanese  and 
for  the  influence  it  should  wield — ^to  have  these  institutions. 

At  the  university  I  noted  three  particulars:  first,  that  the 
institution,  which  is  in  its  infancy,  is  built  on  an  extensive 
scale,  capable  of  the  largest  development,  and  that  the  build- 
ings, though  few  in  number,  are  worthy  of  their  high  pur- 
pose; secondly,  that,  whilst  the  number  of  students  is  not 
yet  large,  the  institution  is  steadily  growing  and  already  bears 
an  influence  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  limited  student 
body;  and  thirdly,  that,  whilst  the  faculty  is  at  present  of  a 
cosmopolitan  cast  (two  of  whom  are  Americans),  the  uni- 
versity itself  is  looked  on  as  a  German  institution  and  is  said 
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to  have  been  financed  chiefly  by  German  Catholics.  This  I 
think  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  American  Catholics  who, 
like  myself,  have  been  under  the  impression  that  it  was'  largely 
an  American  enterprise.  Let  no  one,  however,  be  under  the 
delusion  that  it  suffers  in  prestige  from  being  German ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  held  in  greater  esteem  by  the  Japanese  for  that 
very  reason.  When  we  were  in  Japan  we  were  told  every- 
where that,  though  the  Japanese  Government  was  at  war  with 
Germany,  the  Japanese  people  were  German  at  heart  and  the 
Government  merely  awaited  convenient  conditions  to  desert  the 
Allies  and  cast  its  lot  in  with  Germany;  and  to  point  this  we 
were  also  informed  that  the  mere  throwing  of  the  picture  of 
the  Kaiser  upon  the  screen  at  the  movies  was  sufficient  to  draw 
public  applause  from  the  Japanese. 

As  to  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent,  we  found  it  an  imposing 
institution  with  two  separate  departments — one  for  the  Japanese 
and  one  for  foreigners,  both  magnificently  equipped  and  with 
a  large  patronage.  We  understood  that  the  conversions  were 
not  numerous ;  but  who  can  doubt  of  the  great,  silent  influence 
constantly  going  out  from  the  devoted  religious,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  must  produce  its  results? 

While  these  two  institutions  give  the  Church  prestige  and 
an  influence  among  the  higher  classes,  they  do  not  yet  compare 
with  the  amount  of  actual  work  accomplished  by  the  Marianist 
Brothers  among  the  youth,  nor  with  the  amount  of  work 
among  the  girls  accomplished  by  other  bodies  of  Sisters. 

The  Marianists  have  colleges  at  Tokio,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  and 
Yokohama.  They  are  all  doing  splendid  work  and  their  stu- 
dent body  is  extraordinarily  large.  At  Tokio  they  have 
nearly  one  thousand  students,  at  Osaka  800,  at  Nagasaki 
nearly  500.  These  institutions  are  well  equipped,  and  every- 
thing about  them  possesses  a  life  and  a  vigor  that  are  remark- 
able. Notwithstanding  the  repressive  and  severe  religious 
restrictions  thrown  around  them  by  the  Japanese  Government, 
the  conversions  are  considerable.  Furthermore,  whilst  not 
aiming  especially  at  the  higher  classes,  they  have  an  exception- 
ally large  number  of  students  from  influential  families. 

As  to  the  convent  schools,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  splendid 
equipment,  and  the  large  number  of  students — running  up  to 
800  and   1000.     Even  in  Sendai,  where  the  Church  is  in  a 
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most  struggling  condition,  the  convent  school  numbered  800 
pupils. 

Another  remarkable  thing  was  the  quiet  unpretentiousness 
with  which  these  educational  efforts  are  being  conducted,  both 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Their  methods  I  fear 
would  put  some  of  our  American  institutions  to  shame.  Like 
everything  else  in  Japan,  the  work  is  done  in  silence  with- 
out flare  of  trumpets.  There  are  not  many  of  these  convents. 
Two  at  Tokio,  one  at  Osaka,  one  at  Nagasaki,  and  one  at 
Sendai,  almost  complete  the  list.  Such  are  the  most  notable 
educational  works. 

When  we  take  up  the  organization  of  charities,  we  see  the 
Church  blossoming  out  as  she  has  always  done  to  solace  every 
form  of  human  infirmity — hospitals,  orphanages,  infant  es- 
tablishments, etc.  The  Church  in  Japan  has  her  full  quota 
of  these.  They  bear  too  a  great  influence,  which  must  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  enlarge.  We  once  knew  a  distinguished 
Protestant  who  bewailed  above  all  things  the  charity  works 
of  a  Church  for  which  he  had  otherwise  no  sympathy. 
"  They,  if  nothing  else,"  he  said,  *'  spell  the  victory  of  the 
Catholic  Church." 

When,  however,  we  have  summed  up  the  whole,  we  face  the 
fact  that  in  the  main  the  Church  in  Japan  is  far  from  possess- 
ing great  substance  and  strength  and  is  struggling  under 
great  difficulties  to  maintain  itself  and  push  forward. 

In  Nagasaki,  however,  we  have  a  somewhat  different  tale 
to  tell.  There  indeed  is  something  substantial  and  of  a  kind 
which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  The  following  statistics 
of  the  Nagasaki  Church  give  some  idea  of  the  religious  activity 
of  the  Catholics  there : 


Diocese 


Nagasaki 
Population,  8,8i7,8(X). 
Catholic,  53,987   .    .    . 
Proportion,  1/161.    .    . 


Priests 

Semin- 
arians 

Adults 
Baptized 

Relig- 
ious 

Schools 

Pupils 

60 

26 

237 

58 

6 

962 

Churches 


74 


The  remarkable  history  of  the  Nagasaki  Church — how  fifty 
years   ago   was  so   wonderfully   discovered   the   existence   of 
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20,000  Catholics  who  for  200  years  had  preserved  the  Catholic 
faith  without  priests  or  sacraments,  in  spite  of  one  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  destructive  persecutions  ever  knowii  in  the 
annals  of  Christendom,  how  that  church  blossomed  out  and 
grew — it  is  not  my  purpose  to  relate  here.  But  I  wish  to  note : 
first,  that  the  increase  and  strength  of  the  Nagasaki  Church  has 
come  not  from  conversions  but  from  the  natural  increase  and 
the  faithfulness  of  those  original  Nagasaki  Catholics; 
secondly,  that  the  faithfulness  and  character  of  these  Japanese 
Christians  form  the  real  hope  of  the  Japanese  Church  of  the 
future.  A  people  that  can  produce  the  Nagasaki  Church  is 
worthy  of  every  effort  that  can  be  made  for  its  conversion.  It 
gives  the  strongest  hope  of  a  future  Church — of  the  future  con- 
version of  the  Japanese  when  the  hour  of  God  has  come. 

Such  in  a  few  words  is  the  Church  in  Japan — in  the  main 
an  island  with  some  few  strong  missionary  institutions  and  at 
Nagasaki  some  substance  and  much  hope. 

The  Causes. 

Why  is  it  that  after  more  than  fifty  years  of  effort  there 
has  been  so  little  success  in  Japan  ?  Why  is  it  that  year  after 
year  the  reports  show  indeed  the  results  of  many  baptized  in 
articulo  mortis^  but  very  few  conversions,  and  that  the  annual 
statistics  show  no  great  increase?  The  answer  is  a  complex 
one.  I  have  already  mentioned  my  impression  of  the  apparent 
pride  and  ambition  of  the  Japanese,  which  is  antagonistic  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Catholic  faith.  There  are 
other  causes,  I  ween,  such  as  the  materialistic  atmosphere  which 
pervades  Japanese  society.  Again,  the  immoral  habits  which 
are  sanctioned  by  the  people.  Finally,  the  system  of  edu- 
cation and  the  attitude  of  the  government  toward  Christianity. 
A  few  words  on  each. 

The  pride  of  the  Japanese  is  proverbial.  When  St.  Francis 
Xavier  met  them  over  300  years  ago  this  was  one  of  their  chief 
characteristics,  but  to-day  that  pride  has  been  blown  high  out 
of  all  proportion  and  fed  by  many  causes  wanting  in  the 
past.  For  the  last  50  years  the  Japanese  has  met  the  white 
Christian  and  according  to  his  own  thinking  has  beat  him  at 
every  point.  And  he  loves  to  show  his  imagined  superiority. 
When  we  were  in  Japan  it  was  announced  that  the  United 
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States  had  wonderfully,  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  ter- 
rible of  wars,  launched  a  large  steel  vessel  in  the  quickest  time 
ever  known — thirty-eight  days  after  the  keel  was  laid.  Im- 
mediately the  Japanese  without  any  ostensible  necessity  set  to 
work  and  shortly  after  announced  that  they  had  surpassed  the 
United  States  and  launched  a  like  vessel  in  shorter  time  by 
several  days.  This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  Japanese  spirit  and 
mind,  implying  that  they  hold  themselves  superior  to  any 
people  on  earth.  Filled  with  the  idea  of  themselves  and  their 
capabilities  above  the  rest  of  men,  they  look  down  on  the  white 
man  and  the  white  man's  religion. 

There  is  another  thing  that  makes  the  Jap  of  to-day  hostile 
to  Catholicity.  He  has  to  a  great  extent  thrown  aside  his 
old  religion  and  adopted  the  god  Materialism.  Formerly  he 
was  filled  with  superstition,  most  degraded  indeed;  but,  after 
all,  a  superstition  through  which  he  exercised  an  intensely  re- 
ligious spirit. 

At  Kyoto  I  saw  one  of  the  most  striking  marks  of  religious 
devotion  we  ever  came  across  and  which  was  occasioned  not 
many  years  ago.  At  the  great  Temple  we  were  shown  huge 
coils  of  rope  as  big  as  a  man's  arm,  made  up  entirely  of  wo- 
men's hair — hair  which  the  women  of  Japan  cut  from  their 
heads  and  gave  as  an  offering  to  draw  the  huge  beams  of  wood 
for  the  building  of  the  temple.  Whilst  this  devotion  to  a  false 
religion  is  not  wholly  wanting  to-day,  it  is  largely  discredited 
and  the  whole  nation  has  given  itself  over  to  material  pursuits. 

This  materialism,  moreover,  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
owing  to  the  educational  institutions  of  Japan.  Japan  guards 
with  the  most  jealous  care  its  school  system  and  that  system 
reaks  with  the  rankest  infidelity  and  materialistic  teaching. 
This  materialism  taken  in  connexion  with  its  pride  makes  the 
Japanese  people,  humanly  speaking,  well-nigh  inaccessible  to 
Christian  influences. 

There  is  another  obstacle  to  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
Japan  which  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  that  is  the  immoral- 
ity of  large  classes  of  the  Japanese  people.  Some  say  the 
Japanese  are  not  immoral,  for  they  have  no  sense  of  moral- 
ity; they  are  simply  unmoral.  I  will  not  sully  the  pages  of 
this  Review  by  dwelling  on  the  subject,  but  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  Catholic  Church,  which  requires  a  purity  of  mind 
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and  body  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  on  earth,  must  find  in  the 
licentious  habits  of  the  Japanese  an  obstacle  which  to  merely 
human  effort  would  be  simply  insurmountable. 

These  obstacles  are  rendered  still  greater  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  government  exercises  the  most  severe  meas- 
ures to  prevent  religion  being  taught  in  the  schools.  Even 
in  private  schools  the  State  forbids  any  religion  being  taught. 
The  effect  of  this  repressive  measure  on  the  work  of  the  Church 
is  most  disastrous.  Of  all  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
Church  in  making  headway  in  Japan  this  is  the  greatest. 

The  Government,  under  an  apparent  show  of  religious 
liberty,  is  essentially  anti-Christian  and  above  all  anti- Catholic. 
The  same  causes  that  led  to  the  old  Roman  persecutions  lie 
still  deep  in  the  Japanese  mind.  Christianity,  the  Catholic 
Church,  teaches  that  the  State,  the  Emperor,  is  not  supreme ; 
that  the  State,  the  Emperor,  must  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
Christian's  God.  And  the  Japanese  view  the  Church  in  con- 
sequence with  suspicion.  Several  years  ago  the  Japanese  au- 
thorities summoned  before  their  tribunal  a  priest  of  Osaka  and 
threateningly  questioned  him  about  the  teaching  given  Cath- 
olics on  this  point.  "  The  truth  is,"  replied  the  priest,  "  that 
our.  people  have  greater  force  put  upon  them  to  keep  Japanese 
laws  than  any  other  Japanese.  What  have  the  other  Japanese 
to  force  them  to  obey  your  punishments?  Our  people  not 
only  have  these  punishments,  but  they  are  taught  they  will  be 
punished  also  in  the  next  life  forever."  The  case  was  dis- 
missed, but  the  fear  will  ever  remain  in  the  pagan  mind. 

These,  I  take  it,  are  the  main  causes  preventing  greater  suc- 
cess of  the  Church  in  Japan. 

The  Outlook. 

What  of  the  future?  There  are  some  who  look  with  little 
_  hope  on  the  Church  in  Japan.  For  years  the  increase  has  been 
but  slight,  the  statistics  have  not  been  greatly  above  stationary, 
and  according  to  them  the  future  presents  no  great  hope.  A 
holy  bishop  with  whom  I  had  conversation  said :  "  We  have 
tried  every  avenue  for  conversion  in  Japan.  The  hour  of  God 
for  Japan  has  not  yet  come.  Until  that  hour  does  come  it  is  a 
time  of  endurance,  doing,  meantime,  everything  in  our  power  ". 
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Some  have  said  the  French  Fathers,  though  self-sacrificing 
and  devoted,  have  faulty  methods.  Other  methods  were  tried, 
and  the  result  was  the  same.  Some  thought  that  when  Car- 
dinal O'Connell  proposed  and  Pope  Pius  X  urged  the  Tokio 
Catholic  University,  a  new  era  had  set  in  for  the  Japanese 
Church.  But  the  University  is  there,  in  its  beginnings  at 
least,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  great  change. 

The  truth  is  that,  if  the  Catholic  Church  could  be  poured 
into  Japan,  sending  an  unlimited  supply  of  missioners, 
establishing  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  unstintedly 
throughout  the  Empire  and  supplying  all  possible  wealth  for 
the  forwarding  of  the  Church  in  Japan,  it  is  not  likely  that 
great  success  could  be  obtained  at  present.  The  hour  of  God 
has  not  yet  come. 

"^  Is  the  case  hopeless  ?  By  no  means.  The  Church  in  Japan 
is  gaining  slowly  indeed,  but  steadily.  Sooner  or  later — and 
the  signs  are  increasing  rapidly — there  will  be  radical  changes 
that  cannot  but  benefit  the  Church  very  greatly. 

Our  duty  is  to  support  the  Church  in  Japan  which  is  doing 
its  work  heroically,  enduringly,  strengthening  it  in  every  way 
possible,  so  that  when  the  hour  of  God  comes  we  may  be  able 
to  take  the  best  possible  advantage  of  the  situation.  And  we 
should  do  this  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Japanese  Church  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  vast  influence  which  the  Japanese  every- 
where exercise  in  the  East  and  are  likely  increasingly  to  exer- 
cise as  the  years  go  on.  The  conversion  of  Japan  means  not 
only  the  salvation  of  its  people,  but  also  of  many  others. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  former  history  of  the  Japanese. 
In  all  the  annals  of  the  Church  there  is  not  a  more  glorious 
page  than  the  rapid  growth  of  the  former  Japanese  Church 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Catholics  of  that  country  held 
to  the  Catholic  faith  in  spite  of  the  bitterest  persecutions. 
Their  countless  martyrs  and  the  merits  of  these  martyrs  will 
ever  plead  before  God  for  the  conversion  of  Japan ;  and  they^ 
will  not  plead  in  vain. 

Thomas  F.  Price. 

Yeong  Kong,  China. 


Hnalecta* 


SAORA  OONGREGATIO  OONSISTORIALIS. 

Declaratio  circa  naturam  Quasi- Paroeciarum  vel  Mis- 
sionum  dioecesum  quarundam  post  codicis  luris 
Canonici  promulgationem. 

Ex  dioecesibus,  quae,  ante  Constitutionem  Sapienti  consilio, 
iurisdictioni  S.  C.  de  Propaganda  Fide  subiiciebantur,  postea 
vero  in  ius  commune  traductae  sunt,  nonnuUa  dubia  fuerunt 
proposita  circa  naturam  paroeciarum  seu  missionum,  in  quas 
eaedem  dioeceses  partiuntur  et  circa  iura  atque  officia  rectorum 
earundem. 

Sacra  autem  haec  Congregatio,   auditis  plerisque  praedic- 

Itarum  dioecesum  Ordinariis  ac  re  mature  perpensa,  haec  in  re 
censuit  declaranda: 
I.  Ex  Can.  216  Cod.  I.  C.  indubium  est,  partes  dioecesum  ut 
supra,  quibus  peculiaris  rector  pro  animarum  cura  sit  adsigna- 
tus,  uti  paroecias  in  posterum  haberi  atque  eo  nomine  appellari 
debere;  reservata  appellatione  quasi- paroeciarum  vel  mis- 
sionum partibus  in  quas,  pro  cura  animarum,  dividuntur  Vi- 
cariatus  apostolici  et  apostolicae  Praefecturae. 
II.  Ad  constituendas  paroecias  requiritur  quidem  Ordinarii 
decretum,  per  quod  territorii  fines,  sedes  paroecialis  et  dos  tam 
pro  cultu  quam  pro  sacerdotis  sustentatione  determinentur; 
necesse  tamen  non  est  inamovibilitatem  rectori  assignari ;  quin 
imo,  si  iustae  adsunt  causae,   amovibilitas  in   ipso   creationis 
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decreto  declarari  potest,  iuxta  canones  141 1,  §  4,  454,  §  3,  et 
1438. 

III.  Quod  si  exiguus  aut  fluctuans  fidelium  numerus,  vel 
absoluta  congruae  dotis  carentia  erectionem  quarundam  eccles- 
iarum  in  paroecias  minime  suadeant;  huiusmodi  ecclesiae  uti 
suhsidiariae  vel  capellaniae  habeantur  intra  fines  alicuius  paroe- 
ciae,  cuius  in  ditione  ac  dependentia  manebunt,  donee  paroe- 
cialitatem  propriam  assequi  poterunt. 

IV.  In  constituenda  erigendarum  paroeciarum  dote  prae 
oculis  habeantur  quae  in  Codice  statuuntur,  cann.  1409,  1410 
et  1415,  §  3. 

V.  Erectione  porro,  uti  supra,  canonice  peracta,  rector  paroe- 
ciae,  sive  parochus,  sive  vicarius  oeconomus  obligatione  tenen- 
tur  applicandae  Missae  pro  populo;  a  qua  eximuntur  rectores 
ecclesiae  subsidiariae  vel  capellaniae.  Quod  quidem  onus  si 
nimis  grave  reperiatur,  ad  Sanctam  Sedem  recurrendum  erit 
pro  opportuna  reductione. 

Romae,  ex  aedibus  S.  C.  Consistorialis,  die  i  augusti  191 9. 
C.  Cardinal  De  Lai,  Ep.  Sabinen.,  Secretaries. 

V.  Sardi,  Archiep.  Caesariens.,  Adsessor. 


SUPREMA  S.  aONGREGATIO  S.  OFFIOII. 

DUBIUM  DE  ThEOSOPHISMO. 

Feria  IV  die  16  iulii  ipip. 

In  plenario  conventu  habito  ab  Emis  ac  Rmis  Dominis  Car- 
dinalibus  in  rebus  fidei  et  morum  Inquisitoribus  Generalibus, 
proposito  dubio :  "An  doctrinae,  quas  hodie  theosophicas  dicunt, 
componi  possint  cum  doctrina  catholica;  ideoque  an  liceat 
nomen  dare  societatibus  theosophicis,  earum  conventibus  inter- 
esse,  ipsarumque  libros,  ephemerides,  diaria,  scripta  legere." 

lidem  Emi  ac  Rmi  Domini,  praehabito  DD.  Consultorum 
voto,  respondendum  decreverunt:  Negative  in  omnibus. 

Et  feria  V  die  17  eiusdem  mensis,  Ssmus  D.  N.  D.  Bene- 
dictus  Div.  Prov.  PP.  XV,  in  solita  audientia  R.  P.  D.  Assessori 
S.  O.  impertita,  relatam  sibi  Emorum  Patrum  resolutionem  ap- 
probavit  et  publicari  mandavit. 

Datum  Romae,  ex  aedibus  S.  Officii,  die  18  iulii  1 91 9. 

A.  Castellano,  Supremae  S.  C.  S.  Of.  Noiarius. 
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SACRA  OONGREGATIO  DE  RELIGIOSIS. 
I. 

Circa  Decretum  "  Inter  Reliquas  ",  de  Religiosis 
Servitio  Militari  Adstrictis. 

Cum  in  Codice  luris  Canonici  nihil  habeatur  circa  ea  quae 
continentur  in  Decreto  de  Religiosis  servitio  militari  adstrictis, 
a  S.  Congregatione  de  Religiosis  sub  die  i^  ianuarii  191 1  dato, 
dubium  nonnuUis  exortum  est  utrum  adhuc  praedictum  De- 
cretum vigeat  post  Codicis  promulgationem. 

Haec  autem  S.  Congregatio,  attenta  negotii  gravitate,  anim- 
advertendum  censet  in  Codice  luris  Canonici  nullam  haberi 
potuisse  rationem  praefati  Decreti  Inter  reliquas^  nee  eiusdem 
praescripta  Canonibus  inserta  fuisse,  cum  idem  Decretum,  na- 
tura  sua,  ad  circumstantias  temporum  et  locorum  habeat  rela- 
tionem,  nee  generalis  legis  ecclesiasticae  rationem  induere  pos- 
sit.  Etenim  iuxta  can.  614:  "  Religiosi,  etiam  laici  ac  novitii, 
fruuntur  privilegiis  clericorum  de  quibus  in  can.  1 19-123"; 
quae  inter  canon  121  absolute  edicit:  "  Clerici  omnes  a  servitio 
militari  .   .  .   immunes  sunt  '\ 

Cum  autem  causae  ob  quas  datum  fuerit  Decretum  Inter 
reliquas,  difficultate  temporum  perseverent,  et  viri  religiosi, 
etiam  professi,  ad  servitium  militare,  pluribus  in  regionibus, 
cogantur,  nullo  habito  respectu  ad  eorum  statum,  quo  Dei  ser- 
vitio iam  fuerint  mancipati,  consequens  est  praescripta  eiusdem 
Decreti  in  suo  robore  esse  servanda. 

Propositis  igitur  dubiis : 

( 1 )  utrum  Decretum  Inter  reliquas  S.  Congregationis  Re- 
ligiosorum,  diei  i*^  ianuarii  191 1,  de  Religiosis  servitio  mili- 
tari adstrictis  adhuc  vigeat; 

et  quatenus  affirmative : 

(2)  utrum  Novitii  servitio  militari  adstricti,  absoluto  Novi- 
tiatu,  vota  religiosa  temporanea  emittere  debeant  ad  triennium 
iuxta  modum  in  can.  5  74  expressum ; 

haec  Sacra  Congregatio,  re  mature  perpensa,  respondendum 
censuit  prout  respondet : 

ad  primum  affirmative ; 

ad  secundum  negative;  et  vota  temporanea  emittantur  vali- 
tura  usque  ad  servitium  militare. 

Quapropter  statuit  S.  Congregatio,  ut : 
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( 1 )  vota  praedicta  cessent  ea  die  quo  Religiosus  militiae  ef- 
fective adscriptus  et  disciplinae  militari  subiectus  evadit,  vel 
inhabilis  ad  militiam  absolute  et  in  perpetuum  declaratur; 

(2)  perdurante  militari  servitio,  alumnus,  quamvis  votis  re- 
ligiosis  non  sit  ligatus,  tamen  membrum  religionis  esse  per- 
aeverat,  sub  auctoritate  suorum  Superiorum,  qui  de  eo  curam 
habere  debent  forma  praescripta  in  Decreto  Inter  reliquas,  nn. 
IV  et  V.  Attamen,  ad  normam  can.  637,  alumnus  potest  libere 
religionem  deserere,  praemonitis  Superioribus  per  declara- 
tionem  in  scriptis  vel  coram  testibus,  quae  declaratio  caute  in 
Archivo  Ordinis  vel  Instituti  servetur;  Religio  pariter  potest 
eum,  ob  iustas  et  rationabiles  causas,  dimissum  declarare; 

(3)  ad  praecavendam  autem  dubitationem  omnem  circa  pro- 
fessiones,  quae  forte  post  promulgationem  Codicis  bona  fide 
emissae  sunt  contra  praescriptum  Decreti  Inter  reliquas,  S. 
Congregatio  facultates  tribuit  Superioribus  eas  sanandi,  dum- 
modo  accedat  consensus  Religiosi,  in  scriptis  declarandus  ac  in 
Archivis  servandus. 

Facta  autem  de  his  relatione  SSmo  D.  N.  Benedicto  Pp.  XV 
in  audientia  diei  15  iulii  191 9  ab  infrascripto  Card.  Praefecto, 
Sanctitas  Sua  praedicta  omnia  approbavit  et  publici  iuris  fieri 
man  davit. 

Datum  Romae,  die  et  anno  praedictis. 

R.  Card.  Scapinelli,  Praefectus. 
L.  *S. 

Maurus  M.  Serafini,  Ab.  O.  S.  B.,  Secretaries. 

11. 
DuBiuM  CIRCA  RiTus  IN  Professione  Monialium  servandos. 

"An  resolutiones  S,  C.  EE.  et  RR.,  sub  die  18  iulii  1902 
ad  I,  et  15  ianuarii  1903  ad  I  et  II,  circa  modum  servandum 
in  emittenda  simplici  et  sollemni  Monialium  professione  post 
editum  Decretum  Perpensis  diei  2  maii  1902,  vigeat  post  in- 
ductam  a  Codice  Iuris  Canonici  professionem  votorum  tem- 
poraneorum,  quae  votis  sollemnibus  praemitti  debeat?" 

S.  Congregatio,  omnibus  mature  perpensis,  respondendum 
censuit : 

Negative,  et  ad  mentem.  "  Mens  est  ut  professioni  sollemni 
reserventur  ritus  illi  omnes  et  caeremoniae  quae  ad  perpetuita- 
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tern  status  referuntur;  ad  professionem  vero  temporaneam  suffi- 
cit  ut,  ad  normam  canonis  577,  §  I,  n.  6,  a  legitimo  Superiore 
secundum  Constitutiones  per  se  vel  per  alium  recipiatur  ". 

Datum  ex  Secretaria  S.   Congregationis  de  Religiosis,  die 
10  iulii  1919. 

L.  *  S. 

Maurus  M.  Serafini,  Ab.  O.  S.  B.,  Secretarius. 


SAORA  POENITENTIAEIA  APOSTOLIOA. 

DUBIUM  CIRCA  POTESTATEM  ADNECTENDI   InDULGENTIAS 

RosARiis,  CoRONis  Precatoriis,  etc. 

R.  p.  D.  Eduardus  Joseph  Hanna,  Sancti  Francisci  in  Cali- 
fornia Archiepiscopus,  nuper  proposuit  resolvendum  sequens 
dubium,  quod  ita  sonat:  ''An  liceat  Episcopis  communicare 
presbyteris  suae  ditionis  habitualiter  potestatem  benedicendi 
rosaria,  etc.,  de  qua  in  canone  349,  §  i,  n.  i,  cum  applicatione 
indulgentiarum,  observatis  ritibus  ab  Ecclesia  praescriptis  ". 

Sacra  Poenitentiaria  Apostolica,  re  mature  considerata,  re- 
spondendum censuit:  Negative. 

Quam  sententiam  per  infrascriptum  Cardinalem  Poeniten- 
tiarium  Maiorem  SSmo  D.  N.  Benedict©  Pp.  XV  in  Audientia 
huius  diei  relatam,  Sanctitas  Sua  adprobare  dignata  est  eamque 
publici  iuris  fieri  mandavit. 

Datum  Romae,  die  18  iulii  191 9. 

O.  Card.  Giorgi,  Poenit.  Maior. 

L.  *  S. 

F.  Borgongini  Duca,  Secretarius. 


SAOEA  OONGREGATIO  DE  PROPAGANDA  TIDE. 

Decretum:  Extenditur  Iurisdictio  Delegati  Apostolic! 
australasiae. 

Oceaniae  Insularis  remotas  ac  difficiles  Missiones  Apostolica 
Delegatio  Australiensis  hucusque  non  attingebat:  nullam 
proinde  hoc  tempore  supradictae  Missiones  ex  eiusdem  Apos- 
tolicae  Delegationis  institutione  utilitatem  perceperunt.  Quo 
vero  satius  multiplicibus  iisque  grawbus  earumdem  Missionum 
necessitatibus  atque  difhcultatibus  per  Apostolici  Delegati  Aus- 
tralasiae  auxilium  et  consilium  in  posterum  provideretur,  at- 
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tentisque  sive  ipsius  actu  Apostolici  Delegati  sive  nonnullarum 
ex  dictarum  Missionum  Oceaniae  Insularis  praesulum  precibus 
hunc  in  finem  S.  huic  Congregation!  Christiano  Nomini  Pro- 
pagando  nuperrime  oblatis,  Summum  Pontificem  rogare  visum 
est,  ut  iurisdictio  Delegati  Apostolici  Australasiae,  quae  hucus- 
que  Australian!  proprie  dictam  et  Missiones  Novae  Zellandiae 
restrictive  attingebat,  deinceps  ad  omnes  quoque  Missiones 
totius  Oceaniae  Insularis  nee  non  ad  illas,  quae  in  insulis 
Malesiae  erectae  sunt  aut  in  futurum  erigentur,  extendatur. 
Quam  quidem  petitionem  SSmo  D.  N.  Benedicto  divina  Pro- 
videntia,  PP.  XV  in  audientia  diei  15  labentis  mensis  mail  ab 
infrascripto  S.  huius  Congregation  is  Praefecto  humiliter  ob- 
latam,  Sanctitas  Sua  benigne  excipere  dignata  est,  propositum 
consilium  probavit  ac  ratum  habuit,  mandavitque  ut  Apostolica 
Delegatio  Australasiae  ad  supradictas  Missiones  Oceaniae  In- 
sularis nee  non  Malesiae  deinceps  extendatur;  atque  praesens 
in  re  Decretum  confici  iussit. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Aedibus  S.  Congregationis  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  die  20  maii  anno  Domini  1919. 

G.  M.  Card,  van  Rossum,  Praefectus. 

L.  *  S. 

C.  Laurenti,  Secretarius. 


SOMAN  OURIA. 
Pontifical  Nominations. 

6  August,  igi8:  The  Right  Rev.  Charles  A.  Parent,  of  the 
Diocese  of  London,  Canada,  appointed  Domestic  Prelate  of 
His  Holiness. 

5  April,  I  pip:  The  Right  Rev.  William  H.  Ketcham,  of  the 
Diocese  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  Right  Rev.  James  N.  Connolly, 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  appointed  Domestic  Prelates 
of  His  Holiness. 

II  April:  Edward  L.  Hearn,  Chief  Commissioner  in  Europe 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  during  the  War,  named  Com- 
mander con  placca  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  civil 
class. 

22  April:  The  Right  Rev.  Peter  J.  McKeon  and  the  Right 
Rev.  Thomas  West,  both  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  Canada, 
appointed  Domestic  Prelates  of  His  Holiness. 
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2 J  April:  The  Right  Rev.  Charles  McGee,  of  the  same 
Diocese,  appointed  Domestic  Prelate  of  His  Holiness. 

J  May:  The  Right  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Lynch,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Duluth,  appointed  Domestic  Prelate  of  His  Holiness. 

i6  May:  The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Peter  M.  Cauley,  LL.D., 
of  the  Diocese  of  Erie,  made  Domestic  Prelate  of  His  Holiness. 

25  June:  The  Right  Rev.  John  Gallagher,  Bishop  of  Goul- 
burn,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia,  named  Assistant  at  the  Pontifical 
Throne. 

JO  June:  The  Right  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Barnes,  M.A.,  of  the 
Diocese  of  Northampton,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Andrew  Killian, 
of  the  Diocese  of  Wilcannia  Forbes,  Australia,  appointed 
Domestic  Prelates  of  His  Holiness. 

7  July:  The  Rev.  Adrian  Fortescue,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  of  the 
Diocese  of  Westminster,  named  Consultor  of  the  S.  Congre- 
gation for  the  Oriental  Church. 

p  July:  James  A.  Flaherty,  Supreme  Knight  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  Joseph  C.  Pelletier,  Suprenve  Advocate  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  William  P.  Larkin,  National  Direc- 
tor of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  named  Chevaliers  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  civil  class. 

20  July:  The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Alexander  Mackintosh, 
Vicar  General  of  the  Diocese  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  made 
Protonotary  Apostolic  ad  instar. 

2g  July:  The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Patrick  Morris,  Pro- 
vost, Vicar  General  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Andrew  and 
Edinburgh,  made  Protonotary  Apostolic  ad  instar. 

2Q  July:  The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Joseph  F.  Stillemans, 
of  the  Diocese  of  Oklahoma,  made  Domestic  Prelate  of  His 
Holiness. 

I  August:  The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Philip  O'Ryan,  S.T.L., 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco,  made  Privy  Chamberlain 
supernumerary. 

7  August:  The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  John  Rogers,  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco,  made  Privy  Chamberlain 
supernumerary. 


Stubies  anb  Conferences 


OUR  ANALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

S.  CONSISTORIAL  CONGREGATION,  in  an  authoritative  state- 
ment, defines  the  nature  of  quasi-parishes  and  missions,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law.     (See  below,  p.  585.) 

S.  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  forbids  the  faith- 
ful to  join  theosophical  societies,  attend  their  meetings,  or  read 
their  publications. 

S.  Congregation  for  Religious  :  (  i  )  explains  the  status  of 
religious  who  are  conscripted  for  military  service ;  (2)  answers 
a  doubt  concerning  the  rites  to  be  observed  in  the  profession, 
simple  and  solemn,  of  nuns. 

S.  Apostolic  Poenitentiaria  resolves  a  doubt  proposed  by 
the  Most  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hanna,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  San 
Francisco,  concerning  the  faculty  of  blessing  rosary  beads. 

S.  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  by  decree  enlarges 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate  of  Australasia. 

Roman  Curia  announces  officially  recent  pontifical  nomin- 
ations. 


OATHOLIO  SOCIAL  STUDY  CLUBS. 

In  countries  where  there  is  an  effective  Catholic  social  move- 
ment that  movement  is  a  study  movement.  Social  action  that 
is  not  based  upon  and  guided  by  correct  knowledge  is  sure  to 
be  futile.  Catholics  in  the  United  States  generally  consider 
themselves  backward  in  social  studies  compared  with  their 
fellow- Catholics  in  other  countries;  but  in  this  matter,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  American  Catholics  do  themselves  less  than  justice. 
No  Catholic  in  the  world  has  dealt  so  authoritatively  and  so 
thoroughly  with  the  ethics  of  wealth  distribution  under  the 
existing  industrial  system  as  has  done  an  American  Catholic, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan.  In  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  there  is  an  excellent  Faculty  of  Social  Science. 
Moreover,  there  are  the  "  Schools  of  Sociology,"  as  at  Ford- 
ham;  there  is  the  Catholic  Charities  Review  \  and  there  is,  what 
I  consider  a  very  great  institution,  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities.     Catholics  in  other  countries,  especially 
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in  Protestant  England,  may  well  envy  the  United  States  its 
facilities  for  and  progress  in  Catholic  social  study. 

But  there  is  one  agency  of  social  education  found  artiongst 
the  Catholics  of  Europe  and  England,  and,  I  may  say,  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  which  is  practically  unknown  in  the  United 
States.  I  refer  to  the  social  study  circle,  or  study  club  as 
it  is  more  often  called.  I  propose  in  this  article  to  explain 
what  a  study  club  is,  what  it  is  for,  and  how  it  may  be  con- 
ducted. And  I  shall  be  writing  entirely  from  practical  ex- 
perience of  what  I  have  known  study  clubs  to  be,  not  as  their 
promoters  hoped  them  to  be.  For  the  past  ten  years  I  have 
been  in  intimate  touch  with  study  clubs  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  working  to  get  them  started,  and  what  is  much  less 
easy,  to  keep  them  going.  I  am  sadly  aware  of  all  the  failures, 
of  the  seed  falling  by  the  wayside,  and  on  stony  ground,  and 
among  thorns.  The  average  actual  study  club  falls  a  long 
way  below  the  ideal  club,  yet  taking  all  this  into  account  I  still 
believe  the  study-club  movement  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
promise  for  the  Church,  nay  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  in 
these  times. 

No  words  need  be  wasted  on  proving  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  Catholic  social  action,  and  therefore  of  Catholic  social 
knowledge  at  the  present  day.  Society  cannot  be  left  to  drift 
without  anybody  caring  anything  or  doing  anything.  Prob- 
lems confront  us  that  must  be  solved  in  some  way  or  other. 
And  there  are  plenty  of  people  ready  with  solutions,  which 
may  be  good  or  bad,  but  which  will  assuredly  be  tried,  if  they 
are  the  only  ones  offered.  We  Catholics  know  that  many  of 
these  solutions  are  bad.  In  the  industrial  sphere,  for  instance, 
there  are  the  preachers  of  class  war  and  violence  and  revolu- 
tion. In  that  sphere  of  relief  and  general  welfare  that  may 
conveniently  be  termed  "  social  service  "  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  the  paganism  that  expresses  itself  in  the  propagation  of  such 
things  as  **  birth  control  ".  There  is  perhaps  not  a  single  de- 
partment of  social  activity  that  is  morally  indifferent,  where  the 
principles  of  action  must  not  be  Christian  if  they  are  not  to 
be  anti- Christian.  The  modern  world  has  deliberately  chosen 
to  be  secular,  and  so  all  its  unparalleled  material  progress  has 
ended  in  the  Great  War.  The  evil  principles  that  have  caused 
such  havoc  in  international  affairs  are  the  same  as  those  on 
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which  we  have  based  our  social  system,  and,  unless  we  amend 
in  time,  the  suicidal  strife  of  nations  will  be  only  the  prelude 
to  internal  upheavals  even  more  ruinous. 

To  Christianize  the  social  order,  and  nothing  less  is  required, 
a  multitude  of  means  must  be  resorted  to.  There  must  be 
teachers  and  preachers  to  impress  Christian  principles  on  all 
ranks  of  society  day  by  day  and  year  by  year.  The  people  so 
impressed  will  not  be  members  of  study  clubs.  Christian  so- 
cial teaching  must  be  given  everywhere,  in  school,  in  church, 
in  colleges,  in  the  press,  from  public  platforms,  and  in  the  home. 
I  say  this  to  bring  out  the  point  that,  although  social  teaching 
is  needed  by  everybody,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  get  everybody 
into  study  clubs.  Study  clubs  should  he  kept  to  the  few.  In 
my  experience,  that  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  for  suc- 
cess. Study  clubs  are  for  the  few  who  will  lead,  not  for  the 
many  who  will  follow.  The  meaning  of  this  statement  will  be 
clearer  when  the  nature  of  a  study  club  is  made  known. 

Study  clubs  exist  for  the  special  and  systematic  study  of 
social  questions.  They  are  not  simply  a  means  of  spending 
a  pleasant  and  innocent  and  instructive  evening.  They  are  not 
debating  societies,  of  which  the  chief  end  is  the  cultivation  of 
speaking  powers,  nor  are  they  general  improvement  societies 
like  those  which  have  a  miscellaneous  program  of  lectures  and 
debates  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Debating  societies  and  mutual 
improvement  societies  are  very  good  in  their  way  and  it  would 
be  well  if  they  flourished  in  every  parish.  Moreover,  they 
could,  by  choosing  social  questions  for  their  lectures  and  de- 
bates, do  most  valuable  work  in  promoting  the  Catholic  social 
knowledge  which  is  so  necessary  at  the  present  day.  But  these 
societies  are  not  social  study  clubs. 

A  study  club,  to  repeat,  exists  for  the  special  and  syst«imatic 
study  of  social  questions.  The  members  aim  to  become  special- 
ists in  social  knowledge,  and  special  study  must  be  systematic. 
Obviously  it  is  not  systematic  study  to  be  always  changing 
from  one  subject  to  another.  It  is  not  systematic  for  a  club  to 
have  at  one  meeting  a  lecture  on  public  ownership  of  railways, 
and  then  another  on  infant  welfare,  and  a  third  on  profit  shar- 
ing, and  a  fourth  on  the  Gary  schools,  and  a  fifth  on  Commis- 
sion government.  A  study  club  must  have  a  regular  course 
of  study.     A  study  club  has  no  teacher,  or  it  is  assumed  not  to 
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have  one.  If  a  club  has  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  teacher, 
so  much  the  better.  The  teacher  will  then  give  the  necessary- 
guidance  as  to  subjects  and  methods  of  study.  I  am  now  think- 
ing of  the  study  clubs  which  have  no  teacher  and  which  want 
directions  on  how  to  study  and  what  to  study.  A  study  club 
without  a  teacher  can  only  make  its  work  systematic  and  follow 
a  definite  course  if  it  has  a  text-book.  A  text-book  is  an  es- 
sential to  the  study  club  method. 

Granted  a  text-book,  the  next  question  is  how  to  use  it.  The 
study  club  has  periodical  meetings,  probably  once  a  week.  The 
subject  of  study,  we  will  suppose,  is  Political  Economy,  and 
the  text-book  is  An  Introduction  to  Economics,  by  Professor 
Frank  O'Hara.  At  the  meeting,  a  section  of  the,  text-book  is 
read  out  by  one  of  the  members.  The  section  is  then  open  to 
discussion  by  all  the  members.  One  chapter  of  Professor 
O'Hara's  book  makes  a  convenient  section  for  reading  at  one 
meeting.  At  the  end  of  the  chapters  of  this  book  there  are 
questions  bearing  upon  the  matter  dealt  with  in  the  chapter. 
These  questions  afford  excellent  starting  points  for  the  dis- 
cussion. Here  we  have  almost  all  the  work  of  a  study  club. 
A  subject  is  chosen,  and  a  text-book;  the  members  meet  at 
regular  intervals;  at  the  meeting  a  section  of  the  text-book  is 
read  and  discussed.  I  say  this  is  almost  all  the  work  of  a 
study  club.  What  remains  to  be  done  is  rather  individual  than 
club  work.  Not  much  progress  will  be  made  if  the  memibers 
never  think  of  social  study  except  at  club  meetings.  They 
must  do  private  study  between  meetings.  They  must  read 
and  think,  and,  I  would  add,  they  must  write.  Every  edu- 
cated person  knows  the  value  of  writing  as  a  part  of  study. 
It  is  not  enough  to  read,  or  to  talk  about  a  subject,  or  to 
listen  to  lectures.  To  get  a  thing  firm  and  clear  in  his  mind, 
a  student  should  put  his  thoughts  down  in  black  and  white. 
Therefore  the  members  of  study  clubs  should  do  written  work 
regularly.  They  should  be  constantly  writing  essays  on  the 
subjects  they  are  studying  or  they  should  be  giving  written 
answers  to  questions  set  for  them.  Thus,  after  a  chapter  of 
O'Hara's  book,  the  student  should  write  answers  to  about  three 
of  the  questions  which  are  printed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

Let  us  take  another  example  of  the  working  of  a  study  club. 
The  text-book  this  time  is  the  Encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII 
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on  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes.  The  circle  has  no 
teacher,  but  it  has  a  leading  member  who  can  give  a  lead  in  the 
way  to  be  described.  The  Encyclical  has  no  chapters  and  the 
first  question  to  be  decided  is  how  much  to  read  at  one  meet- 
ing. The  leader  decides  and  says:  "  Last  week  we  started  the 
Encyclical  and  we  read  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  where  the 
Pope  is  saying  that  a  small  number  of  rich  men  have  been  able 
to  lay  upon  the  teeming  masses  of  the  laboring  poor  a  yoke 
little  better  than  that  of  slavery  itself.  This  week  we  start  from 
the  next  paragraph,  which  the  Pope  begins  by  saying,  '  To 
remedy  these  wrongs  the  Socialists,  working  on  the  poor  man's 
envy  of  the  rich  '  and  on  for  three  pages,  until  we  come  to  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  which  concludes  with  the  words  about 
man  finding  a  supply  for  his  daily  wants  in  the  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  the  earth.'' 

At  the  leader's  request,  one  of  the  members  then  reads  aloud 
the  section  of  the  Encyclical  indicated.  Any  reader  of  this 
article  who  has  a  copy  of  the  Encyclical  can  find  the  section 
for  himself.  After  the  reading,  the  leader  says :  "  We  are  now 
open  for  discussion.  Does  any  member  want  to  ask  any  ques- 
tion or  make  any  comment  upon  what  has  just  been  read?  Is 
there  any  point  that  does  not  seem  clear?"  Perhaps  some 
member  will  immediately  begin  to  discuss  something,  or  per- 
haps there  will  be  an  awkward  pause  and  nobody  will  have 
anything  to  say.  The  leader  then  has  to  give  a  lead.  He  may 
say :  "  The  Pope  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  we  have  read 
is  speaking  of  the  proposals  of  Socialists  in  regard  to  private 
property.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Green  to  tell  us  what  are  those  pro- 
posals as  stated  in  the  Encyclical." 

Our  imaginary  member,  Mr.  Green,  replies :  "  The  Socialists 
want  to  do  away  with  private  property  and  have  common  prop- 
erty instead  to  be  administered  by  the  State." 

The  leader  says :  "  Quite  right,  Mr.  Green,  you  answered  in 
the  very  words  of  the  Encyclical.  Now  tell  us  your  opinion 
of  the  Socialist  proposal."  If  Mr.  Green  has  no  opinion,  the 
leader  passes  on  to  another  member,  and  usually  the  discussion 
will  go  briskly.  One  point  will  lead  to  another  and  the  leader's 
chief  difficulty  will  be  not  to  prevent  the  discussion  from  drag- 
ging, but  to  keep  it  from  going  too  far  afield.  On  this  section 
of  the  Encyclical  I  will  give  three  questions  which  might  be 
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used  to  prompt  discussion  at  the  circle  and  which  might  also 
be  questions  to  which  the  members  should  make  written  an- 
swers as  part  of  their  private  work  between  meetings. " 

Question  i.  What  are  the  proposals  of  Socialists  in  regard  to  private  prop- 
erty? 

Question  2.  On  what  grounds  is  it  asserted  that  private  property  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  man's  nature? 

Question  3.  Does  the  right  to  own  property  include  the  right  to  own  pro- 
ductive as  well  as  consumptive  goods? 

Each  of  these  questions  is  dealt  with  in  the  two  and  a  half 
pages  of  the  Encyclical  that  we  have  supposed  to  be  read. 
To  find  out  the  answers  the  student  has  only  to  read  carefully 
the  Encyclical.  But  every  person  with  experience  of  teaching 
or  study  will  know  that  to  have  the  reader's  attention  drawn 
to  these  particular  questions  will  be  an  advantage  to  him ;  and 
to  oblige  him  to  write  answers  to  them  is  a  still  greater 
advantage. 

Whatever  the  text-book  used,  it  should  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions with  questions  set  in  the  manner  described.  Some  books, 
like  Professor  O'Hara's  Introduction  to  Economics,  are  divided 
into  chapters  with  questions  appended,  so  that  this  work  is 
already  done.  Other  books,  like  the  Encylical,  very  suitable 
as  texts,  must  have  divisions  made  for  them  and  questions 
drafted.  This  is  a  work  done  in  England  by  the  Catholic 
Social  Guild  by  means  of  leaflets  which  it  publishes  called  Aids 
to  Study.  These  leaflets  are  available  in  America,  and  for 
new  courses  that  are  needed,  especially  adapted  to  America,  the 
services  of  scores  of  able  priests  and  professors  can  be  obtained. 

From  the  description  of  the  procedure  of  the  study  club  it 
will  now  be  seen  why  I  have  said  that  study  clubs  must  be 
kept  to  the  few.  In  the  first  place,  a  large  study  club  would 
preclude  many  of  its  members  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
discussions.  In  the  second  place,  only  those  who  have  a 
genuine  interest  in  social  study  and  will  keep  perseveringly 
at  systematic  work  are  fitted  for  a  course.  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  should  be  a  high  entrance  test  for  study-club  mem- 
bers. To  be  a  good  student  a  man  need  have  only  average 
education  and  average  mental  ability,  but  he  must  have  more 
than  the  anjerage  liking  for  study,  reading,  and  discussion.  I 
have  seen  many  study  clubs  formed  by  zealous  priests  that  have 
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all  failed  because  they  started  with  an  unsuitable  membership. 
A  priest  becomes  convinced  that  social  study  clubs  are  needed 
and  he  resolves  to  start  one.  He  tries  to  get  together  as  many 
members  as  possible.  He  invites  the  men  of  his  parish  who 
are  active  in  every  parish  work,  who  run  the  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety, and  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conference,  who  are  the 
ushers  in  church,  who  are,  in  short,  always  to  the  front  what- 
ever is  going  on.  These  are  excellent  men,  but  often  they 
won't  make  students.  Often  they  are  too  old  to  commence 
plugging  at  text-books ;  they  are  almost  invariably  too  busy  to 
give  a  few  hours  a  week  to  study.  Consequently  the  study 
club  formed  is  too  large  and  too  mixed.  It  has  too  many 
members  and  too  many  different  types  of  members.  The  mem- 
bers never  get  close  enough  together  in  discussions.  One  or 
two  do  all  the  talking,  or  perhaps  nobody  will  talk,  and  the 
priest  finds  it  necessary  to  fill  out  the  time  by  giving  quasi- 
lectures  himself.  If  the  priest  knows  the  subject  very  well, 
these  quasi -lectures  may  prove  very  successful,  but  the  gather- 
ing becomes  an  instruction  class,  not  a  study  club.  More 
often,  the  attendance  dwindles  away  because  the  members  feel 
they  are  not  getting  anything  useful  out  of  the  business. 

The  best  study  clubs  have  been  formed  by  priests  who  have 
chosen  the  charter  members  very  carefully,  perhaps  starting 
with  only  two  or  three.  They  have  invited  a  few  men,  prefer- 
ably the  youngest  men  whom  they  knew  to  be  inclined  to  read- 
ing and  study  and  intellectual  interests.  There  are  plenty  of 
such  young  fellows  in  every  working-class  parish,  though  for 
one  reason  or  another  many  of  them  will  be  prevented  from 
joining  a  study  club.  They  are,  I  repeat,  not  extraordinary 
men.  They  have  perhaps  only  the  average  knowledge  and  the 
average  brains,  but  they  must  not  have  less  than  the  average 
in  these  respects  and  they  must  have  more  than  the  average 
interest  in  study  and  discussion.  A  handful  of  these  men  are 
got  together  by  a  priest  who  knows  them  and  it  is  arranged 
that  they  meet  together  once  a  week  as  a  study  club.  A  text- 
book is  chosen  and  the  work  proceeds  quietly  in  the  way 
described. 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  use  of  taking  so  much  pains 
over  half-a-dozen  average  men.  One  answer  is  that  these 
men  will  become  leaders,  not  perhaps  in  big  things  but  in 
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little  things.  As  an  illustration  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a 
small  English  town  that  I  visited  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Two 
study  clubs  have  existed  in  the  town  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  combined  membership  has  never  exceeded  twenty,  but 
practically  every  one  of  that  twenty  is  now  doing  what  may 
properly  be  called  leading  work,  though  it  is  humble  work  and 
often  unattractive  drudgery.  One  member  is  the  president  and 
another  the  treasurer  of  the  parish  S.  V.  P.  Conference.  An- 
other is  the  branch  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Federation.  An- 
other two  are  delegates  for  their  respective  labor  unions  to 
the  local  Trades  and  Labor  Council ;  two  more  are  Catholic 
representatives  on  the  Juvenile  Employment  Committee;  and 
so  the  story  goes  on  about  various  public  bodies  and  Catholic 
organizations  in  which  the  graduates  of  the  study  clubs  are 
taking  active  and  leading  parts.  The  social  life  of  the  nation 
is  to  a  large  extent  made  up  of  these  myriad  little  local  activi- 
ties. If  we  Catholics  are  making  our  influence  felt  there, 
we  can  be  assured  that  we  are  an  immense  power  in  the  com- 
munity. The  training  received  in  a  study  club,  modest  though 
it  may  seem,  is  just  enough  to  put  a  man  a  little  above  his 
fellows  who  are  his  competitors.  Thus  it  makes  our  Catholic 
men  forge  ahead  in  their  Labor  Unions.  They  become  secre- 
taries and  delegates  and  committeemen,  small  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility and  influence  which  in  their  totality  make  a  great 
power.  In  speaking  thus  I  am  not  speculating  of  what  might 
be.  I  am  speaking  of  what  actually  has  occurred  in  England 
during  the  past  ten  years. 

Another  use  of  the  study  club  will  perhaps  be  less  apparent 
in  the  United  States  than  it  has  been  in  England.  America 
has  had  less  Socialism  than  England,  just  as  England  has  had 
less  than  France  or  Germany  or  Belgium.  In  past  years  the 
Church  in  England  lost  many  souls  through  Socialism.  Men 
became  Socialists  and  then  ceased  to  be  Catholics.  Why  did 
they  become  Socialists?  Because  they  were  temperamentally 
interested  in  social  questions  and  economic  discussion.  They 
had  a  taste  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  consequently  they  got 
reading  Socialist  papers  and  attending  Socialist  meetings  and 
accustomed  to  Socialist  company  until  they  were  themselves 
Socialists !  By  that  time  they  had  also  ceased  to  be  Catholics. 
Now  if  these  men  could  have  satisfied  their  taste  for  social 
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study  and  debate  under  Catholic  auspices,  if  they  could  have 
been  put  along  the  lines  of  Catholic  study,  they  would  have 
fed  their  intellectual  hunger  with  Catholic  principles.  They 
would  never  have  become  Socialists  and  they  would  never 
have  ceased  to  be  Catholics.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  in  a  well- 
known  English  town,  not  the  one  already  mentioned,  and  I  was 
talking  to  a  parish  priest  of  forty  years'  experience.  He  men- 
tioned three  men  in  the  town,  working-men,  but  of  such  ability 
and  zeal  as  to  be  pillars  of  the  Church  and  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity. Ten  years  ago  these  three  men  were  young  and 
enthusiastic  and  very  keen  on  labor  and  social  questions.  Be- 
ing young,  they  were  inclined  to  be  "  advanced  ",  which  gen- 
erally means  to  be  socialistic.  The  priests  of  the  town  shook 
their  heads  over  these  young  men.  It  was  feared  they  would 
become  Socialists  and  lose  the  faith,  as  so  many  men  before 
them  had  been  known  to  do.  Yes,  but  while  these  men  were 
young  and  still  Catholics,  the  Catholic  Social  Guild  came  along 
with  its  proposals  for  study  clubs.  Nothing  suited  these  men 
better.  They  joined,  and,  instead  of  becoming  Socialists,  they 
became  true  Catholic  apostles.  Catholic  social  principles  satis- 
fied them  when  they  were  given  a  chance  to  learn  them.  I  my- 
self know  dozens  of  cases  of  men  lost  to  the  Faith,  because 
they  were  never  given  a  chance  to  know  what  the  Faith  had  to 
offer  them  in  the  way  of  a  satisfying  social  creed,  and  I  know 
dozens  of  men  who  would  doubtless  have  also  lost  the  Faith 
in  the  same  way,  if  the  Catholic  Social  Guild  with  its  study 
program  had  not  providentially  crossed  their  path. 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  article  to  explain  what  study 
clubs  are,  how  they  should  be  formed  and  how  conducted,  and 
what  are  their  results.  There  are  different  tyj>es  of  study  clubs, 
but  I  have  spoken  of  what  I  consider  the  best  type  suitable  to 
American  conditions.  These  study  clubs  can  be  conducted 
without  teachers  and  their  organization  is  planned  to  dispense 
with  teachers,  simpl}^  because  we  had  not  teachers  available 
and  we  could  not  wait  until  teachers  came.  If,  through  the 
Catholic  Universities  and  Schools  of  Sociology,  teachers  are 
available  in  the  United  States,  much  better  work  can  be  done, 
but  even  with  teachers  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  follow 
closely  on  study-club  lines,  for  example,  in  aiming  at  a  selected 
membership  and  in  keeping  to  a  text-book,  and  in  making  the 
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members  active  students  and  not  passive  recipients  of  instruc- 
tion. A  teacher  will  indeed  teach  best  if  he  acts  more  as  an 
exceptionally  qualified  circle  leader  than  as  an  instructor.  As 
for  circle  leaders  who  do  not  claim  to  be  teachers,  the  position 
is  open  to  any  person  of  good  intelligence  and  education, 
whether  layman  or  priest.  He  need  know  practically  nothing 
of  the  subject  studied  when  he  begins  the  course,  but  he  should 
always  keep  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other  members.  For 
example,  a  priest  who  has  never  before  studied  Political 
Economy  can  confidently  become  leader  of  a  study  circle  that 
is  taking  as  a  text-book  Professor  O'Hara's  Introduction  to 
Economics. 

If  the  study-club  movement  is  to  spread,  we  shall  need  new 
text-books  to  be  written.  For  one  course,  there  is  Professor 
O'Hara's  book;  another  excellent  preliminary  course  could  be 
based  upon  Mgr.  Canon  Parkinson's  Primer  of  Social  Science, 
of  which  there  is  an  American  edition.  After  a  year  at  either 
of  the  foregoing  books  Dr.  Ryan's  Living  Wage  can  be  the 
text  for  a  second  year's  course.  A  study  circle  might  prefer 
to  begin  with  a  course  of  Industrial  History,  either  English  or 
American.  In  that  case  they  would  have  to  take  a  non- 
Catholic  text-book,  for  there  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any 
Catholic  text  published.  It  has  been  announced  that  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  War  Council  is  to  publish  a  text-book  on  Civics. 
This  will  probably  be  suitable  as  a  text  for  study  circles  of  the 
type  I  have  been  describing,  especially  if  the  subject  is  treated 
so  as  to  illustrate  broad  policies  and  principles,  not  simply  as  a 
collection  of  fact  and  details. 

In  considering  subjects  it  is  convenient  to  make  five  main 
divisions  of  study  which  may  be  roughly  described  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Catholic  Social  Principles ; 

(2)  Actual  Social  Conditions  and  Particular  Problems; 

(3)  Social  History; 

(4)  Economic  Theory ; 

(5)  Sociology  and  Political  Science. 

By  "  Catholic  Social  Principles  "  is  meant  the  study  of  those 
Catholic  ethical  doctrines  that  bear  most  directly  on  rrmn's 
rights  and  duties  in  his  social  relationships.  For  example,  such 
questions  as  the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  rich  and  poor, 
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employers  and  employed,  man  and  wife,  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  ownership,  the  right  to  a  living  w^age,  the 
nature  of  State  authority,  the  functions  of  the  family,  etc. 
This  branch  of  social  study  is  suitable  to  every  type  of  study 
club  and  every  club  ought  to  begin  with  a  course  in  Catholic 
social  principles. 

Under  the  heading  ''Actual  Social  Conditions  and  Par- 
ticular Problems  "  is  included  the  host  of  practical  questions 
of  the  day,  all  those  relief  questions,  for  example,  that  are  dealt 
with  by  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities.  There 
are  the  questions  of  unemployment,  of  housing,  of  social  in- 
surance, of  child  labor,  of  cooperation  and  co-partnership. 
The  list  is  almost  endless. 

"  Social  History  "  is  mainly  economic  history,  and  the  study 
of  past  social  conditions  is  a  great  help  to  the  understanding 
of  the  present. 

"  Economic  Theory  "  or  the  science  of  Political  Economy 
must  be  studied  by  those  who  aim  at  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  social  problems. 

"  Sociology  "  is  not  yet  a  science  and  never  will  be  as  long 
as  its  exponents  confine  themselves  to  purely  positivist  methods 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  obsessed  by  evolutionary  hypotheses 
as  they  do  at  present,  I  know  no  text-book  on  Sociology  that 
can  be  recommended  to  study  clubs  and  therefore  I  think  the 
subject  may  be  left  alone  until  better  literature  is  available. 
"  Political  Science  "  deals  with  Government  and  the  book  on 
"  Civics  "  which  is  to  come  from  the  National  Catholic  War 
Council  will  deal  with  a  department  of  Political  Science.  In 
all  branches  of  social  study  we  need  more  Catholic  books  which 
will  be  expressly  written  to  serve  as  text-books  for  study  clubs. 

Henry  Somerville. 

Leeds  J  England. 


SPIEITISM  AND  OATHOLIO  PHILOSOPHY. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Many  of  your  readers  are,  I  know,  deeply  interested  in  the 
various  problems  presented  by  psychical  research  and  the  pres- 
ent spiritistic  revival.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  this 
movement  is  beyond  all  doubt  one  which  has  come  to  stay  and 
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that  intelligent  Catholics  will  have  to  take  up  a  very  definite 
attitude  with  regard  to  it.  And  it  is  becoming  equally  clear  to 
them  that,  if  such  an  attitude  is  to  be  a  consistent  and  logical 
one,  and  one  likely  to  be  effective  in  checking  the  movement, 
it  must  be  based  upon  accurate  knowledge  and  upon  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  This  makes  it  very 
evident  that,  in  the  correct  solution  of  these  problems,  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  true  Catholic  Philosophy  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  claim  of  the  modern  scientific  spiritist  is,  as  we  know, 
that  the  souls  of  departed  human  beings  are  responsible  for  the 
observed  manifestations,  that  they  have  a  special  mission  to  our 
age  and  generation,  which  is  said  to  be  losing  its  faith  in  the 
"  so-called  "  supernatural  truths  of  Christianity,  and  that  in- 
deed a  New  Revelation,  true  to  both  scientific  and  historic 
facts,  is  in  process  of  delivery  to  the  human  race. 

The  nature  of  these  spiritistic  manifestations,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  effect  on  the  medium  through  whom  they  are  pro- 
duced (an  effect  often  deliberately  concealed  from  the  public 
or  lightly  passed  over),  the  general  moral  or  rather  immoral 
aspect  of  the  matter,  are  causing  thoughtful  minds  very  real 
perplexity.  They  are  looking  to  the  trained  Catholic  philo- 
sopher to  aid  them  in  the  right  solution  of  the  problem. 

Must  the  observed  and  now  so  well-established  phenomena 
be  admitted  to  exceed  the  powers  of  nature?  If  this  be  so, 
what  precisely  is  the  character  of  the  intelligent  agents  re- 
sponsible for  them?  Who  are  really  the  promoters  of  this 
attempted  religious  upheaval?  Such  are  the  questions  which 
are  being  asked  by  serious  students  of  the  subject.  The  an- 
swers which  have  been  and  are  being  given  to  them  are  vague 
and  mutually  conflicting,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  a  definite 
conclusion  is  to  be  reached  we  must  go  for  a  really  reliable 
answer  to  great  and  acknowledged  authorities  on  the  subject, 
who  are  not  only  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ascertained 
scientific  facts,  but  who  have  also  devoted  themselves  to  an 
exhaustive  and  specific  study  of  the  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical aspect  of  the  matter. 

It  happens  that  one  such  an  acknowledged  authority,  the  Very 
Rev.  A.  M.  Lepicier,  O.S.M.,  S.Th.M.,  for  many  years  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  College  of  Propaganda  in  Rome,  Con- 
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suitor  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Propaganda,  of  the  Biblical 
Commission,  etc.,  is  at  present  in  this  country.  He  is  a 
highly  esteemed  personal  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  am  in 
constant  communication  on  this  subject  and  who  has  made  a 
thoroughgoing  and  special  study  of  Spiritism  for  many  years 
past. 

I  have  seized  the  opportunity  of  once  more  laying  the  above- 
stated  problems  before  him  and  of  asking  him  to  furnish  me 
with  brief  and  concise  answers  to  three  carefully  formulated 
questions  which  seem  to  me  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  It 
will,  I  believe,  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers  to  learn 
what  Father  Lepicier's  answers  are  to  these  questions,  and  I 
therefore  venture  herewith  to  lay  them  before  them. 

J.  Godfrey  Raupert. 

Qu.  I.  Can  it  be  reasonably  maintained  that  the  scientifically  ob- 
served phenomena  of  Spiritism  do  not  exceed  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  that  the  activity  of  independent  spirits  in  connexion  with  them  is 
not  demonstrated? 

Resp.  I.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  maintained  that  the  scientifically 
observed  spiritistic  phenomena  do  not  exceed  the  powers  of  nature: 
for,  although  we  do  not  know  all  the  forces  of  nature,  yet  we  do 
know  the  extreme  limitations  of  these  same  forces.  Thus  we  know 
for  a  certainty  that  the  himian  soul,  separated  from  the  body,  cannot 
move  matter;  that  a  mind-communication  between  two  living  per- 
sons, or  between  a  living  person  and  a  departed  soul,  is  impossible. 
Therefore  we  must  emphatically  say  that,  once  given  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  pure  spirits,  these  same  phenomena  are  to  be  ascribed  to 

the  activity  of  these  same  spirits. 

• 

Qu.  II.  Is  the  notion  tenable  that  many  of  the  psychic  phenomena 
are  due  to  the  development  of  a  secondary  personality  (dissociation 
of  personality)  ;  and  can  it  be  reconciled  with  sound  principles  of 
Catholic  philosophy? 

Resp.  II.  The  notion  of  the  development  of  a  secondary  person- 
ality is  both  opposed  to  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy  and  de- 
structive of  Revealed  Truth.  The  unity  of  active  principle  in  every 
agent,  whether  unreasonable  or  reasonable,  is  the  basis  of  all  psycho- 
logical reasoning.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  by  many  taken  to  be 
a  secondary  personality  is  but  an  aspect  of  the  one  true  personality 
manifesting  itself  through  one  or  other  of  the  many  powers  of  the 
soul.  Such  a  notion  is  also  directly  contradicted  by  faith :  for,  if  we 
were  to  admit,  in  an  intelligent  being,  a  secondary  personality  hidden 
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within  the  fold  of  the  primary  or  upper  personality,  there  would  be 
no  reason  why,  for  example,  the  works  performed  by  our  Lord  should 
not  be  ascribed  to  this  personality,  independent  of  His  superior  per- 
sonality. Hence  the  destruction  of  the  work  of  our  Redemption ;  for 
we  have  been  saved  only  inasmuch  as  our  Lord,  God  and  Man,  pos- 
sesses one  personality  only. 

Qu.  III.  Can  the  notion  of  extra-sense  communication  (one  in- 
carnate mind  conveying  ideas  and  information  to  another  incarnate 
mind),  either  by  ether-vibrations  or  by  the  externalization  of  "psy- 
chic force ",  be  maintained,  and  can  it  be  reconciled  with  sound 
principles  of  Catholic  philosophy? 

Resp.  III.  The  notion  of  extra-sense  communication,  whether  by 
mind-projection,  or  by  ether-vibrations,  or  in  any  other  manner,  is 
opposed  to  the  sound  principles  of  Catholic  philosophy  regarding  the 
spirituality  of  the  human  soul  and  the  likewise  spiritual  nature  of 
its  intellectual  operations.  The  contrary  view  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  such  as  hold  materialistic  principles. 


MARYOOLL  MISSION  LETTERS.     VIII. 

(From  Fr.  Ford,  A.F.M.,  of  the  Maryknoll  Mission  in 
Yeungkong,  China.) 

February  /^,  igig. 
Dear  Maryknollers, 

Of  course  there  was  no  need  for  Santa  Claus  to  visit  us  with 
checks  from  you,  and  we  know  it  must  have  lightened  the 
pockets  of  some  among  you,  but  it  certainly  did  us  a  lot  of 
good  to  feel  that  you  are  all  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice. 
These  is  so  much  we  can  spend  the  gift  on  that  I  haven't  yet 
decided  how  to  dispose  of  my  share.  I  may  put  in  "  window- 
phane "  (that  imitation  stained-glass  plaster  that  hides  the 
glass)  in  the  chapel  here.  At  present  the  windows  of  the 
Yeungkong  chapel  look  out  on  a  string  of  clothes  hanging  on 
bamboo  poles;  or,  if  you  look  the  other  way,  you  see  a  vista 
of  whitewashed  walls  that  show  the  yellow  mud-bricks  under- 
neath. Or  I  may  put  glass  windows  in  the  chapel  at  Pakwan, 
in  place  of  the  wooden  shutters  that  exclude  the  light  on  rainy 
days.  In  any  case,  it  will  go  into  something  permanent,  that 
I  can  show  each  of  you  when  you  come  over. 

Yesterday  the  Bishop  sent  us  a  large  map  of  the  Yeungkong 
section  of  our  Mission.      It  is  an  old  map,  drawn  in  pencil, 
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with  the  names  of  every  "  Christianity  "  (as  the  French  priests 
say),  and  so  large  that  it  includes  hamlets  of  a  few  dozen 
houses.  We  must  ''  hand  it "  to  Fr.  Gauthier  for  the  way  he 
has  built  up  this  huge  territory  single-handed.  His  *'  garden 
patch  "  was  bigger  than  some  of  the  States,  including  Rhode 
Island,  and  yet  he  managed  to  build  six  or  seven  chapels  with 
houses,  baptize  a  handful  of  Christians  in  every  fair-sized  vil- 
lage, and  leave  it  gracefully  for  us  to  further. 

Since  we  have  been  here  we  have  sent  out  seven  men  and 
five  women  catechists ;  placed  five  teachers  in  four  schools  with 
about  one  hundred  pupils ;  and  agreed  to  accept  as  much  ground 
as  we  need  in  three  big  villages  to  build  chapels  as  soon  as 
possible. 

At  Chungtinnam  the  site  given  to  us  is  as  beautiful  as  Mary- 
knoll's^ — or  more  so !  We  chose  a  thickly-wooded  hill,  where 
the  chapel  will  dominate  the  landscape  for  miles  to  the  south, 
east,  and  west,  while  we  have  as  a  background  the  mountain 
range  that  separates  our  mission  from  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
From  this  hill  we  can  see  three  villages  within  a  radius  of  a 
few  miles,  and  thus  we  shall  be  the  center  of  attraction.  The 
Chinese  never  seem  to  build  on  hills:  they  prefer  the  damp 
valleys,  near  their  rice  crops.  When  the  townspeople  proposed 
a  site  for  us  on  the  hill,  Fr.  Price  modestly  asked  for  the  whole 
of  it !  I  was  staggered,  but  the  people  readily  agreed  to  give 
all,  except  a  twenty-foot  square  at  the  foot,  where  stands  a 
pagan  shrine  built  and  owned  by  the  neighboring  village. 

At  Canton  now  we  have  two  boys  studying  in  the  preparatory 
school  and  are  waiting  a  favorable  reply  from  Fr.  Fabre  to 
send  a  third.  The  latter  is  a  bright  lad  of  thirteen,  Thomas 
Lam,  whom  Fr.  Gauthier  adopted  four  years  ago.  He  has 
picked  up  a  few  dozen  English  words,  and  is  quite  a  help  to 
us  in  our  Chinese,  for  he  is  a  willing  goat  when  we  want  to 
try  a  new  word  on  somebody.  If  Thomas  is  accepted  I  will 
send  his  photograph,  to  soften  the  hearts  of  calculating 
benefactors. 

Fr.  Price  thanks  you  for  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World 
[a  Protestant  magazine].  We  found  in  it  many  lights  on 
things  Chinese,  which  we  had  not  remarked  when  reading  it 
at  Maryknoll.  Speaking  of  Protestants,  those  here  are  very 
friendly;  and  we  have  learned  much  from  them,  especially  as 
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to  safeguards  for  our  health  and  preventatives  against  mildew 
and  white  ants  that  destroy  our  books.  The  "  ordained  medi- 
cal man  "  was  obliging  enough  to  go  to  Canton  to  get  some 
dental  instruments  for  Fr.  Price's  teeth,  and  there  are  a  dozen 
other  little  services  that  he  does  willingly. 

This  will  find  you  in  the  solemn  time  of  Holy  Week,  per- 
haps, but  it  can't  disturb  your  spirit  of  recollection  to  wish 
you  a  share  in  the  joy  of  the  Church  in  her  Savieur's  Resur- 
rection. We  envy  you  the  Tenebrae  and  Exultet,  but  the 
fervor  of  our  **  early  Christians  "  gives  a  setting  to  feasts  here 
that  takes  one  back  in  mind  to  Apostolic  times.  It  is  the  first 
Easter  for  some,  and  for  all  there  is  a  rebirth  in  the  continued 
presence  of  priests  among  them. 


February  25,  IQIQ- 
Our  latest  attempt  to  compass  our  district  had,  as  usual,  new 
adventure  in  it.  Leaving  Yeungkong  was  plain  sailing — or 
rather,  poling — for  the  wind  was  against  us.  We  stretched 
ourselves  on  the  floor  of  our  sampan  and  watched  the  two 
sailors  shove  the  light  boat  swiftly  down  the  river.  Nothing 
could  appeal  more,  perhaps,  to  the  poetic  wants  of  the  soul 
thai;!  to  watch  the  sampan  and  its  masters  move  in  perfect 
rythm,  each  answering  the  other's  slightest  move;  but  the 
prosaic  demands  of  the  body  are  not  so  easily  satisfied  by  a 
floor  too  curved  for  comfort.  We  had  our  Breviaries,  how- 
ever, and  experience  has  taught  us  to  snatch  every  minute 
that  offers,  for  a  mission  station  itself  is  the  last  place  where 
one  may  call  his  time  his  own. 

An  hour  of  this,  and  we  landed  at  Faochun,  which  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  name,  one  shop,  and  a  painted  pagoda.  There 
is  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  seem  loath  to  repair 
their  pagodas,  for  most  of  those  we  have  seen  were  apparently 
doomed  to  fall  in  the  next  typhoon.  The  gods  have  often 
"  lost  their  faces  "  in  a  heavy  storm,  and  some  of  them  are 
content  to  lie  on  their  backs  for  lack  of  jx)wer  to  stand  erect 
on  their  remains  of  mud-plaster  legs.  Yet  even  these  fallen 
heroes  have  before  them  their  little  bowls  of  rice  and  tea, 
their  burning  joss  sticks,  and  an  occasional  orange,  the  offer- 
ings of  faithful  worshippers. 
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Sometimes  we  watch  these  poor  people  as  they  pray.  It  is 
truly  pitiful  to  see  a  man  or  woman  enter  through  the  huge 
doors  into  the  mildewed,  worm-eaten  interior  of  the  temple, 
clang  the  bell  to  wake  the  gods,  light  a  joss  stick,  and,  kneel- 
ing, clap  two  cocoanut  shells  to  tickle  the  ear  of  some  hideous 
monster,  who  sits  or  lies  grinning  or  frowning,  gaudy  in  blue 
or  pink.  Among  the  idols  in  one  temple  were  several  painted 
quite  black,  and  scarcely  any  had  Chinese  features :  possibly 
they  are  survivors  of  the  ancient  cult  imported  from  India. 

But  we  couldn't  tarry  long,  as  we  had  six  miles  of  a  walk 
ahead  of  us,  round  hills  and  under  flocks  of  wild  ^^^^^  and 
along  the  rice  fields,  where  here  and  there  we  crossed  a  stream 
by  means  of  a  couple  of  bamboo  poles  tied  together  and  placed 
as  a  bridge. 

Our  road  soon  brought  us  to  Pengkong,  a  market  for  the 
villages  south  of  Yeungkong.     No  priest  had  been  there  for 
years  and  Fr.  Gauthier  didn't  know  the  way  to  the  chapel,  but 
we  followed  a  pig  in  the  street  and  it  walked  by  the  gate  of  the 
Catholic    Mission.      We   had   not   expected   much,    from   the 
accounts  which  we  had  heard,  so  we  were  not  disappointed. 
But  it  was  hard  at  first  to  decide  which  of  the  three  shacks  we 
found  could  possibly  be  the  chapel — "  St.  Anthony's  Chapel  ", 
if  you  please.     One  wall  is  held  up  by  wooden  palings;  the 
front  is  simply  open ;  a  third  side  is  plastered  with  paper  and 
matting  to  keep  the  wind  out;  while  the  fourth  is  hidden  by 
the  altar,  some  Chinese  inscriptions,  and  a  picture  of  Berna- 
dette  that  Fr.  Price  gave  the  caretaker  last  Christmas.     The 
dirt  floor  has  been  scratched  up  by  chickens;  and  the  roof  gives 
glimpses  of  sky  like  the  spangled  domes  of  some  Italian  cathe- 
drals.    Of  course,  no  one  would  willingly  use  the  place  as  a 
chapel,  but  the  decent  building  that  formerly  stood  near  it 
was  burned  several  years  ago  and  no  priest  has  been  here  since 
to  rebuild.     Of  the  other  sheds  belonging  to  the  Mission,  one 
is  a  small  storeroom,  and  the  third  has  been  rented  as  a  shop 
for  several  dollars  a  year.      This  sum  pays  the  board  of  the  mis- 
sioner  when  on  tour;  and  a  goodly  sum  must  have  been  salted 
away,  for  our  meal  was  excellent,  with  fourteen  courses,  from 
dried  fish  to  tea,  through  heaping  chopsticksful  of  rice  and 
chunks  of  pork. 
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We  have  made  no  definite  plan,  as  yet,  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  this  center.  It  will  be  necessary  to  put  here  at  least  a  com- 
bination chapel  and  living-room  for  the  missioner  en  route  for 
Hoiling,  where  also  the  dozen  Catholics  can  meet  for  their 
prayers  and  the  children  go  to  school.  We  shall  probably  hire 
the  only  bookish  man  of  the  town — an  A.B.,  or  its  Chinese 
equivalent — to  start  the  school,  with  about  thirty  pupils,  some 
of  whom  will  be  pagans. 

We  slept  in  a  store  that  night,  and  after  Mass  the  next  morn- 
ing left  Pengkong  for  Wanchun,  a  little  village  on  the  coast, 
where  we  were  to  ship  for  Hoiling,  our  next  stop.  For  one 
cent  we  were  ferried  to  midstream,  where  the  junk  was  waiting 
for  us.  I  thought  we  were  to  be  the  only  passengers,  but,  as 
soon  as  the  anchor  was  weighed,  fully  twenty  Chinese  peeped 
up  from  under  the  deck  and  started  to  get  acquainted  with  us. 
No  people  are  more  sociable  than  the  Chinese,  and  they  made 
things  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  "  the  Americans  ".  We 
were  invited  to  the  cabin,  and  Fr.  Price  and  Fr.  Gauthier  were 
stowed  away  with  a  half-dozen  of  their  hosts  in  a  hole  six  feet 
square,  without  window  or  door;  but  a  due  regard  for  my  own 
squeamishness  led  me  to  perch  in  the  center  of  the  deck  and 
pray  for  calm  weather.  And  then  the  heaviest  storm  we  were 
to  experience  came  down.  My  sun-helmet,  like  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  became  a  "  scrap  of  paper  ".  But  the  strong  wind 
meant  that  we  should  reach  the  island  of  Hoiling  all  the  sooner, 
and  there  was  added  compensation  in  the  thought  that  no  fleas 
could  live  through  such  a  storm,  unless  they  thought  to  take 
refuge  in  the  hold  with  Fr.  Price. 

At  Hoiling  our  Christians  met  us  at  the  wharf,  as  the  custom 
is,  and  led  us  in  single  file  through  lanes  such  as  Flatbush  never 
knew  in  even  its  swampiest  days.  A  cup  of  hot  tea  completed 
our  wetness  and  decided  us  to  stay  over  for  two  days  and 
dry  out. 

What's  in  a  name,  indeed?  "  Chappo  ''—"  Closed  Port  "— 
suggests  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  this  spot.  Indeed,  all  our 
district  is  dotted  with  gems  of  miniature  mountains,  waterfalls, 
and  green  valleys  that  would  make  a  Westchester  County  land- 
scape gardener  jealous,  and  no  adjective  of  mine  can  fittingly 
describe  it. 
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In  this  town  of  twenty  thousand  souls  we  have  all  the 
romance  that  attracts  the  New  England  youth  to  the  harbors. 
Hundreds  of  fishing  junks  make  the  closed 'pK>rt  of  Chappo  their 
anchorage,  where  they  store  away  enough  rice  to  last  them 
on  the  long  fishing  trips  that  take  them  hundreds  of  miles  away ; 
and  great  is  the  joy  of  the  wives  and  children  when  the  seamen 
return  with  well-filled  holds  that  bring  their  captains  one- 
hundred-per-cent  on  the  capital  and  make  the  place  famous  for 
its  seafoods.  This  is  the  simple  life  of  Acadia,  where  the  wo- 
men and  children  till  the  little  patch  of  ground  the  sailor  has 
bought  for  his  old  age,  where  ropes  are  made  and  nets  mended 
and  pigs  and  ducks  fattened  for  the  return  of  the  lord  and 
master. 

Here  is  a  stretch  of  beach  that  rivals  the  best  Long  Island 
can  boast  of,  a  gentle  surf  breaking  on  pure  yellow  sand  with 
never  a  broken  shell  or  the  remains  of  a  picknicker's  lunch. 
The  beach  looks  toward  Australia  and  Borneo,  and  nothing 
disturbs  its  peace  but  the  occasional  presence  of  a  bronzed  bare- 
legged fisherman.  Landward  it  is  shut  off  by  mountains  that 
breast  the  sea,  bare  mountains  of  brown  brush  and  gray  rock. 

When  we  build  a  chapel  here,  St.  Peter,  the  Fisherman  of 
souls,  will  be  the  natural  patron.  At  present  we  have  scarcely 
a. hold  on  either  the  land  or  the  men,  but  our  twenty  or  more 
Christians  are  of  the  right  stock,  removed  from  temptations  in 
their  fishing  barks,  and  naturally  sturdy.  These  twenty  put 
their  offerings  together  to  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
-  and  bought  two  good  shops  in  the  town  for  the  Mission.  What 
parish  in  America  can  boast  of  such  sacrifice  as  that?  One 
hundred  dollars  a  head,  from  poor  fisherfolk,  in  a  region 
where  the  schoolmaster  receives  four  dollars  a  month  and 
thinks  himself  well  paid!  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  meet  our 
Chinese  on  Judgment  Day! 

We  said  Mass  in  a  loft  at  the  back  of  one  of  the  newly-bought 
shops,  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  anvil  next  door;  and  we 
slept  in  the  house  of  a  Christian,  separated  from  pigs,  ducks, 
and  two  bob-tailed  cats  by  an  open  lattice- work.  The  Chinese 
cats  sing  their  plaintive  wails  as  lustily  as  do  their  American 
cousins,  but  it  is  only  the  greenhorn  who  minds  such  distractions. 

The  second  morning  we  rose  at  four  o'clock,  to  catch  the  high 
tide  that  might  make  our  homeward  passage  shorter.     Seven 
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hours  later  we  were  rousing  the  porter  at  Yeungkong.  On 
the  trip  we  had  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  our  fellow-travelers 
by  letting  them  examine  at  leisure  our  shoes,  coats,'  rubber 
heels,  and  wonderful  pipes  that  last  a  half-hour  without  re- 
filling. The  Chinese  pipe,  you  know,  is  a  bamboo  affair  that 
holds  but  one  puff  and  must  be  replenished  after  each  inhaling. 
Fr.  Price's  luxninous-dial  Ingersoll  won  quite  the  most  attention, 
one  soldier  declaring  that  it  must  be  worth  at  least  forty  dol- 
lars, since  "  you  can  see  the  time  in  the  dark  "  ! 

On  the  boat  Fr.  Price  groaned  over  his  lack  of  Chinese,  for 
these  long  trips  could  be  made  profitable  by  timely  remarks  on 
the  Catholic  Faith.  The  Chinese  will  sit  for  hours  trying  to 
understand  our  stammering  words,  and  they  even  made  the  ef- 
fort to  sing  the  "Ave  Maris  Stella  "  with  us.  There  is  among 
these  simple  country  people  none  of  the  studied  politeness  of 
the  city-dwellers  and  any  little  kindnesses  on  our  part  are  more 
than  repaid  by  their  successful  efforts  to  show  their  good  will. 
Every  moment  of  the  day,  until  one  blows  out  his  lamp  at  night 
to  drive  them  away,  could  be  spent  in  direct  missionary  effort 
with  these  good  men — and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  entirely 
curiosity  that  draws  them  to  us. 

So  far  we  have  seen  but  half  the  stations  of  the  Yeungkong 
section  of  our  Mission.  There  are  still  three  or  four  chapels 
to  the  north  and  west,  each  several  days'  journey  from  Yeung- 
kong City.     We  hope  to  visit  them  all  before  another  month. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  so  wordy,  but  the  sampan  fleas — a  pecu- 
I  liarly   virulent  type — keep   my   mind   off   the   fine   points   of 

Iinglish.     We  tried  changing  our  clothes  at  the  other  end  of  the 
•oom,  but  they  can  jump  faster  than  we  can. 
We  have  all  caught  the  raging  Chinese  infection  of  amiable- 
less,  and  life  here  is  very  happy. 
[to  be  continued.] 


SALAEY  OF  ASSISTANT  OLEEGY. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Every  priest  deserves  at  least  adequate  compensation  where- 
by he  may  live  decently  according  to  his  state  and  the  simple 
justice  due  him.  The  parish  priest  is  amply  provided  for 
wherever  a  parish  has  been  erected  with  the  forethought  re- 
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quired  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  a  parish  com- 
prises all  the  elements  of  a  self-supporting  subdivision  of  a 
diocese.  On  the  score  of  compensation  for  his  labors  and  of 
the  just  treatment  due  him  nothing  need  be  said.  It  is  the 
present  concern  of  the  writer  to  focus  attention  on  the  con- 
ditions that  surround  our  assistant  priests,  the  "  vicarii  co- 
operatores  "  described  in  the  Code. 

The  facts  in  the  matter  establish  pretty  clearly  that  the 
assistant  priests  are  not  given  the  justice  due  them  in  the 
matter  of  adequate  financial  remuneration  for  the  services  they 
render  for  the  greater  part  of  their  term  of  vigor  and  energy. 
This  very  period  is  the  one  during  which  they  need  most  the 
consideration  which  all  thoughtful  persons  in  their  inmost 
souls  bespeak  for  the  assistant  priests.  The  general  rule  is 
that  throughout  the  country  the  assistant  priest  receives  a 
monthly  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  or  fifty  dollars.  In  some 
dioceses  he  receives  less;  in  a  very  few  he  may  receive  more, 
but  not  enough  more  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration. 
It  may  be  argued  that  money  should  not  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  one  who  chooses  the  life  of  a  Minister  of  God. 
Let  it  be  stated  immediately  and  frankly  that  this  matter  of 
financial  compensation,  distasteful  as  it  is,  must  and  should 
enter  into  our  considerations.  It  is  one  of  the  very  hard  facts 
which  must  inevitably  be  met,  and  it  is  the  one  of  all  others 
which  causes  so  much  difficulty  and  gives  rise  to  much  con- 
cern for  the  young  priest.  We  are  living  in  the  world,  a  very 
hard  world,  and  we  cannot  dispense  with  any  of  the  honest 
and  necessary  means  and  methods  of  living  our  lives  on  earth 
and  fulfilling  our  mission  and  doing  our  duty  here. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  average  young  man  who 
renounces  all  worldly  opportunities  and  professions  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Christ,  enlists  in  His  great  army,  goes  to  the 
seminary,  is  ordained  and  goes  forth  a  sort  of  non-commis- 
sioned oflficer  to  begin  his  ever-present  and  arduous  labors, 
which  cease  only  when  he  is  retired  to  the  inactive  list  by  ill 
health  or  is  called  to  his  eternal  reward.  The  exceptions  to 
the  rule  of  the  candidate  for  the  priesthood  coming  from  a 
family  in  poor  or  moderate  circumstances  are  so  extremely  few 
in  America  as  to  be  entirely  negligible.  The  average  young 
man,  therefore,  goes  through  school  and  college  at  the  expense 
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of  a  father  and  mother,  both  of  whom  in  many  cases  have  to 
engage  in  some  industrial  labor,  who  have  to  economize  to 
the  barest  necessities  for  themselves  and  a  family  of  younger 
children.  The  great  bulk  of  their  earnings  goes  to  this  favored 
young  man,  the  object  of  all  their  prayers,  their  solicitude, 
and  their  hopes  and  ambitions.  The  strain  on  the  energies  and 
resources  and  anxieties  of  the  family  continues  and  often  in- 
creases when  the  young  college  graduate  enters  upon  his  five 
or  six-year  course  at  the  seminary. 

When  finally  he  is  ordained  and  the  great  day  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  hopes  of  a  lifetime  becomes  but  the  first  of  that 
endless  series  of  days  that  makes  the  years  of  his  priesthood  as 
curate,  and  later — much  later — as  parish  priest,  the  good  par- 
ents are  old  and  worn  and  unable  to  continue  much  longer 
the  grind  to  which  for  years  they  gladly  subjected  themselves 
that  their  boy  might  enjoy  the  best  that  the  opportunities  with- 
in their  power  might  bring  him.  His  sisters  and  brothers 
have  now  become  a  responsibility,  moral  and  financial,  of  the 
young  levite.  Besides  these  duties  and  cares  of  home,  there 
confront  him  the  debts  he  had  to  incur  during  his  period  of 
preparation  at  the  seminary.  There  may  also  be  the  debt  he 
owes  to  the  diocese  which  has  paid  his  tuition  at  the  seminary 
and  imposes  upon  him  the  obligation  of  refunding.  Of  course, 
there  are  perquisites  such  as  Mass  intentions  and  the  like,  upon 
which  he  may  count  under  more  fortunate  conditions  than 
those  which  ordinarily  obtain.  He  stands  face  to  face  with  a 
task  which  consists  in  making  eighty  dollars  or  ninety  dollars 
accomplish  the  work  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

This  young  priest  is  very  early  in  his  career  placed  in  an 
unreasonable,  an  impossible  situation.  He  has  a  positive  duty 
to  his  dear  old  parents  and  to  his  sisters  and  brothers.  He  can 
see  no  way  of  extricating  himself  from  his  difficulties.  His 
anxieties  become  a  continuous  nightmare.  He  cannot  concen- 
trate upon  his  studies  and  his  daily  work.  He  becomes  dis- 
couraged and  he  soon  falls  into  a  rut.  He  may  become  a  cynic. 
He  almost  certainly  becomes  obsessed  of  the  desire  to  obtain 
the  money  he  needs  wherewith  to  balance  the  accounts  he  can- 
not avoid  or  reduce.  His  ardor  chills ;  his  zest  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  diminishes ;  his  energies  relax ;  his  ambitions 
fail.     By  the  time  he  becomes  a  parish  priest  he  has  lost  the 
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zeal  and  moral  and  physical  strength  his  bishop  has  every  rea- 
son to  expect  he  will  bring  to  his  new  work.  He  has  lost  his 
parents  ere  this,  perhaps,  and  his  sisters  and  brothers  have 
very  likely  gone  their  separate  ways,  leaving  him  alone  with 
the  selfishness  he  has  acquired  during  the  best  and  what  should 
be  the  happiest  years  of  his  life.  The  parish  priest  thus 
evolved  is  oftentimes  the  ''  crank  "  we  so  often  encounter.  He 
is,  indeed,  a  sad  spectacle,  the  unrecognizable  wreck  of  the 
picture  painted  in  his  heart  and  soul,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years  previously. 

This  result  is  a  needless  burden  to  the  Church.  It  becomes 
the  stumbling-block  of  the  bishop  and  a  millstone  upon  the 
parish.  This  parish  priest  is  frequently  the  source  whence  the 
lives  of  other  young  priests,  his  assistants,  are  embittered  and 
saddened.  Why  must  this  condition  exist?  Why  cannot  this 
difficulty  be  met  and  remedied  frankly  and  courageously  by 
the  only  ones  who  can  relieve  this  entirely  wrong  situation? 
The  prices  of  the  most  ordinary  necessities  and  commodities  of 
life  have  increased  and  will  never  be  materially  reduced  because 
wages  and  salaries  and  all  manner  of  compensation  have  been 
augmented  at  the  insistent  and  irrefutable  demand  of  all  toilers. 
There  will  be  adjustments;  they  must  come  if  the  whole  social 
and  industrial  fabric  is  to  be  saved  from  utter  ruin.  Is  no 
adjustment  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  only  class  of  men  to 
which  consideration  has  not  been  given?  Justice  must  be  done 
the  assistant  priests  and  the  only  way  to  accomplish  it  is  for 
the  bishop  to  increase  the  rate  of  compensation  to  them  who 
sacrifice  their  whole  lives  for  the  good  of  the  Church  during 
that  period  of  their  labors  when  they  most  need  help  and  con- 
sideration. This  matter  should  be  settled  even  if  it  requires 
a  corresponding  modification  of  the  emoluments  that  accrue 
to  the  parish  priests.  This  is  a  wrong  which  can  be  righted, 
should  be  righted,  and  must  soon  be  righted  if  dire  conse- 
quences, which  must  sooner  or  later  follow  the  obstinate  or 
timorous  attitude  that  obtains  in  regard  to  the  question  to- 
day, are  to  be  obviated.  These  are  very  uncertain  times ;  these 
are  days  during  which  break  storms  that  brew  overnight. 
Why  wait  in  the  hope  that  the  storms  will  pass  and  conditions 
will  right  themselves?  The  storms  will  pass,  but  in  passing 
there  is  no  telling  what  wrecks  they  will  make  of  the  conditions 
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of  to-day,  even  in  the  Church,  and  this  despite  the  unremitting 
labors  and  watchfulness  of  these  faithful  priests  who  have 
dedicated  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  to  God. 

An  Observer. 


"TALKING  MONEY"  IN  OHUEOH. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Your  able  articles  on  church  financing  have  certainly  been 
an  aid  to  many  parish  priests.  The  sooner  we  priests  can  en- 
tirely dispense  with  "  talking  money  "  from  the  pulpit,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 

In  this  parish,  a  large  and  beautiful  church  was  built  about 
fifteen  years  ago  by  one  of  my  worthy  predecessors — in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  a  fine  rectory  was  built  by  the  next  pastor. 
Both  buildings  were  needed  and  are  ornaments  to  this  beauti- 
ful city,  and  the  Fathers  that  put  their  best  efforts  in  this  are 
still  held  by  the  parishioners  in  grateful  remembrance.  The 
debt  incurred  was  about  $20,000.  Gradually  it  was  reduced 
to  $4,500,  but  the  parish  has  paid  approximately  $15,000  in 
interest. 

During  the  past  nine  months,  while  the  writer  has  been  pas- 
tor here,  an  attempt  was  made  to  free  the  church  entirely  of 
debt.  The  following  plan  was  adopted,  with  success.  For 
the  two  last  Sundays  in  July,  a  tentative  census  was  inaugur- 
ated: cards  were  distributed  at  the  church  door  and  every 
head  of  a  family,  and  every  parishioner  who  had  an  income 
individually  was  asked  to  sign  the  census  card.  It  was  as- 
certained that  a  hundred  families,  or  individuals,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  congregation,  had  not  been  on  the  paying  list. 
A  meeting  of  the  whole  parish  was  held,  and  a  central  com- 
mittee of  ten  men  was  formed.  The  Mayor  of  the  town,  who 
had  had  charge  of  one  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Campaigns  for  the 
county,  was  made  chairman  of  our  work.  The  census  cards 
were  used  as  the  basic  work ;  the  city  was  divided  into  twenty- 
one  districts,  and  an  estimate  was  made  by  the  Committee  as 
to  what  each  member  could  easily  give.  In  the  course  of  a 
brief  time,  twenty-one  teams  of  men,  three  men  to  each  team, 
were  formed  to  do  the  canvassing.     The  matter  had  been  an- 
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nounced   in   church    and   considerable    enthusiasm   had   been 
aroused  in  behalf  of  the  work  to  clear  the  parish  from  debt. 

On  the  appointed  Sunday  in  August  the  drive  was  begun. 
At  noon,  the  men  that  constituted  the  working  teams  gath- 
ered in  the  K.  of  C.  Hall,  where  an  excellent  luncheon  had 
been  prepared  by  the  ladies  —  God  bless  them !  Final  in- 
spiriting instructions  were  given  and  at  two  o'clock  the  can- 
vassing committee,  with  their  blank  pledge  cards,  enthusias- 
tically sallied  forth  into  their  assigned  territory.  Within  three 
hours,  when  the  reports  had  come  in,  it  was  announced  that 
we  had  gone  "  over  the  top  "  —  $6000.00  being  the  amount 
raised,  or  $1500.00  more  than  was  needed. 

Although  non- Catholics  offered  to  make  contributions,  for 
they  had  read  in  our  daily  papers  of  the  intended  drive,  our 
canvas  was  confined  to  Catholics  only.  Every  member  of  the 
parish  approached  gave  cheerfully.  The  pledge  cards  design- 
ated one-fourth  cash,  the  other  three-fourths  in  three  months; 
but  over  half  of  the  whole  amount  is  already  a  cash  asset. 

Hereafter  we  propose  to  follow  a  similar  plan,  and  you  will 
never  need  to  hear  a  "  money  talk  "  in  our  church. 

P.  A.  Heckman. 


ANENT  THE  SPIRITUAL  MILITIA. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

A  writer  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Review  pleads  for 
a  Spiritual  Militia  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour.  He  thinks 
the  sisterhoods  cannot  do  the  work  he  has  in  mind  because  "  the 
holy  rule  stands  in  the  way — or  rather  the  misinterpretation  of 
the  holy  rule  ".  He  gives  a  description  of  his  "  saviours  of 
the  modern  world  "  and  calls  "  for  a  new  saint  to  arise  and 
realize  the  idea  ". 

Is  it  not  a  patent  fact  that  the  sisterhoods  in  this  country  are 
doing  a  work  that  no  other  human  agency  can  do  ?  They  are 
doing  the  most  important  and  urgent  work  of  the  time.  This 
very  work  is  an  obvious  demonstration  that  they  are  inter- 
preting correctly  and  living  up  to  their  holy  rule.  Operatio 
sequitur  esse.  And  it  is  just  the  holy  rule  that  gives  being 
to  a  society  of  religious. 
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There  is  still  work  for  women  to  do — much  work.  That 
the  sisterhoods  are  not  doing  all  the  work  and  doing  it  well  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  holy  rule,  not  a  lack  of  tennis-courts,  art 
galleries,  theatres,  or  short  skirts;  it  is  a  lack  of  numbers,  noth- 
ing else — unless  it  may  be  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  religious  institutions  of  nuns  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
"  modernized  "  priests  and  parents.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  all  true  social  service  is  the  great  law  of  charity.  The 
very  nature  of  love  is  to  give.  We  give  in  proportion  as  we 
love.  And  when  a  woman  leaves  father,  mother,  friends, 
finery,  tennis-courts,  theatres,  art  galleries — all,  and  gives  her 
"  whole  heart  and  whole  soul,  and  all  her  mind  and  all  her 
strength  "  to  the  service  of  God  and  her  neighbor  in  an  or- 
ganization perfected  for  the  very  purpose  of  developing  and 
dispensing  the  all  she  will  give,  we  have  the  true  type  of  social 
worker. 

The  social  needs  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  were  certainly 
greater  than  our  needs  to-day.  Yet  when  He  was  about  to  set 
out  on  a  journey  to  do  His  social  work  He  did  not  prepare 
Himself  the  evening  before  by  attending  a  lecture,  an  art  ex- 
hibit, or  one  of  the  classic  operas  of  His  time.  "  He  went  out 
himself  alone  '*,  or  "  went  into  the  garden  ",  or  "  went  out  into 
the  desert " — ^to  pray.  We  have  our  model.  "  Follow  Me," 
He  says — social  workers  et  al. 

Why  not  bend  every  effort  toward  fostering  vocations,  in- 
stead of  conjuring  up  a  new  saint  of  the  impossible,  a  "  mod- 
ernized "  Vincent  de  Paul  with  his  up-to-date  order  of  spiritual 
dilettante,  a  spiritual  rabble  without  rhyme,  reason,  or  rule, 
holy  or  unholy?  (And  just  here  may  it  be  said  that  there  is 
one  blessed  thing  about  the  holy  rule;  it  is  very  nearly  fool 
proof) .  Instead  of  organizing  a  band  of  spiritual  "  vampires  ", 
or  a  crowd  of  willing  workers  who  wish  "  to  eat  their  cake 
and  have  it ",  should  we  not  try  to  infuse  into  our  girls  the 
courage  to  give  up  the  glittering  gew-gaws  and  playthings,  the 
follies  and  foibles  and  vanities  of  this  modern  world,  and 
throw  themselves  wholly  and  unreservedly  into  the  worth-while 
works  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  their  neighbor?  This  is  the 
Spiritual  Militia  we  must  have.  Not  a  spiritual  mob,  but  an 
organized  spiritual  regular  army. 

L. 
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KEEPING  THE  FAITH  WITHOUT  PRIESTS  IN  JAPAN. 

Father  Price,  who  recently  died  while  doing  missionary  work 
in  China,  in  his  article  mentions  the  fact  that  some  fifty  years 
ago  the  Jesuit  missionaries  discovered  in  Japan  the  existence 
of  20,000  Catholics  who  for  two  hundred  years  had  preserved 
the  faith  without  priests  or  sacraments  in  spite  of  the  bitterest 
and  most  destructive  persecution  known  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church.  The  details  of  that  discovery  are  found  in  the  Life 
of  Blessed  Charles  Spinola,  who  was  burnt  at  the  stake  in 
Japan,  10  September,  1622.  He  succeeded  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
who  established  the  Church  in  Japan  in  1550.  Persecutions 
had  begun  in  1596,  lasting  until  shortly  after  Blessed  Charles 
Spinola's  death.  In  1858  missionaries  were  once  more  per- 
mitted to  set  foot  in  Japan,  but  were  banished  anew  by  the 
persecution  of  1868.  Five  years  later  the  penalties  of  death 
and  torture  for  embracing  the  Christian  religion  were  nomin- 
ally abrogated.  Meanwhile  a  few  priests  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  country  as  attached  to  the  French  Consulate,  ac- 
cording to  treaty  stipulations  between  France  and  Japan,  made 
in  1858.  The  Jesuit  Father  Petitjean  tells  how  in  this  way 
he  learned  of  the  existence  of  scattered  communities  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  Japan,  who  had  preserved  the  faith  despite 
the  absence  of  priests  and  churches.  He  had  been  nearly  seven 
years  in  the  country  ministering  to  the  French,  Portuguese,  and 
other  foreign  Catholics,  who  were  mostly  resident  government 
officials  at  the  Japanese  ports  and  sailors  on  merchant  vessels 
under  European  flags.  A  chapel  had  been  erected  at  Yoko- 
hama; and  through  the  munificence  of  the  French  empress 
and  some  wealthy  residents  another  was  built  at  Nagasaki. 
The  latter  was  a  beautiful  edifice  and  attracted  the  attention 
and  curiosity  of  natives.  But  the  priest  was  for  the  most  part 
alone,  unless  vessels  in  port  called  for  his  services. 

One  day,  so  he  relates,  while  reciting  his  breviary  before 
the  altar  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  he  noted  some  persons  entering 
the  church  and  watching  him  closely.  After  a  time  they  came 
and  knelt  beside  him.  Then,  looking  up  at  the  statue  while 
placing  their  hands  upon  their  breasts,  they  said  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice :  "  In  our  hearts  we  are  the  same  as  you  '*.  The  as- 
tonished priest  asked:  "Where  do  you  come  from?'*     They 
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told  him  from  a  neighboring  village,  adding :  "At  home  nearly 
all  think  as  we  do  ".  They  then  asked  the  priest  to  speak  to 
them  of  O  Deous  Santa,  O  Yaso  Sama,  Santa  Maria  Santa, 
evidently  delighted  with  the  sight  of  the  image  of  Our  Lady. 
They  also  asked  to  hear  about  O  Yaso  Samano  you  fou,  the 
foster-father  of  Jesus.  Later  on,  similar  groups  came  to  the 
church.  Finally  one  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  in  authority 
among  the  people,  and  who  turned  out  to  be  a  catechist,  asked 
the  priest  directly  whether  he  had  been  sent  by  the  great  white 
King  in  Rome?  And  when  the  Father  answered  "  Yes",  the 
leader  asked  whether  he,  the  priest,  had  a  wife  and  children  ? 
"  You  and  all  your  Christian  and  Pagan  countrymen  are  the 
children  whom  the  good  God  has  given  us  "  was  the  reply. 
Thereupon  they  all  bent  their  heads  and  said  audibly,  "  He  is 
a  virgin  ".  Their  joy  was  manifest.  They  had  assured  them- 
selves of  the  three  chief  notes  of  the  priesthood — allegiance  to 
the  Holy  See,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  Christ.  Fr.  Petitjean,  who  later  became  Vicar 
Apostolic  at  Hong  Kong,  learned  subsequently  that  Blessed 
Charles  Spinola,  before  going  to  martyrdom  two  hundred 
years  before,  had  told  their  forefathers  to  maintain  the  Chris- 
tian faith  by  appointing  the  eldest  member  of  each  family  to 
baptize  and  instruct  the  rest,  and  to  transmit  this  office  in 
solemn  trust  from  parent  to  child  until  new  missionaries  should 
come  to  them.  These  they  would  recognize  to  be  true  priests 
of  God  by  the  three  marks  just  indicated. 


AN  AUTHORITATIVE  DEOLARATION  ABOUT  "PARISHES". 

A  declaration  of  the  S.  Consistorial  Congregation  ^  puts 
an  end  to  the  doubts  regarding  the  nature  of  parishes  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  obligation  of  our  pastors  to  apply  the 
Missa  pro  populo.  The  canonical  erection  of  a  parish  requires 
the  appointment  by  the  Ordinary  of  a  pastor  in  charge  of  a 
district  with  definite  boundaries,  a  parochial  centre  or  parish 
home,  with  proper  support  for  the  needs  of  the  priest  and 
church  (territorii  fines,  sedes  paroeciales,  dos  pro  cultu  et 
sacerdotis  sustentatione).  Where  the  proper  support  of  the 
priest  and  church  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  people  the  Or- 

^  See  Analecta  department  of  this  number,  p.  551. 
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dinary  is  at  liberty  to  create  a  parish,  if  he  prudently  foresees 
that  the  necessary  sustenance  will  not  be  wanting  from  other 
sources.  Ordinarily  the  support  of  priest  and  church  is  to  be 
maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  faithful  and  the 
jura  stolae  as  determined  by  the  diocesan  statutes  or  legitimate 
custom.  The  obligation  of  the  Missa  pro  poptdo  rests  upon  all 
pastors  thus  appointed,  whether  they  are  irremovable  or  not, 
and  upon  those  who  administer  the  parish  in  place  of  the  pastor. 
If  a  pastor  finds  this  obligation  "  nimis  grave  ",  he  may  have 
recourse  to  the  Holy  See  for  relief. 


OONDITIONS   rOE   THE    "  PORTIUNOULA "   AND   "TOTIES  QUO- 
TIES"  INDULGENOES. 

Qu.  1.  Can  a  person  who  has  gained  the  Portiuncula  Indulgence 
in  August  also  gain  the  "  toties  quoties  "  Indulgence  on  All  Souls* 
day? 

2.  Will  Communion  on  1  August,  or  on  the  Saturday  before  the 
Sunday  within  the  Octave,  or  on  All  Souls'  day  suffice  to  gain  said 
indulgence? 

3.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  be  habitually  re- 
served in  the  church  to  be  visited  for  the  "  toties  quoties  "  indul- 
gence? 

4.  Can  a  priest  who  does  not  get  the  opportunity  to  go  to  confes- 
sion whenever  he  desires,  gain  the  "  toties  quoties  "  indulgence,  on 
the  strength  of  his  being  a  daily  communicant? 

Nova  Scotia. 

Resp,  I.  On  the  occasion  of  the  seventh  centenary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor,  Pius  X,  in  order  to 
give  all  the  faithful  the  advantage  of  gaining  the  Portiuncula 
indulgence,  issued  the  Motu  Proprio  Sacris  Solemniis  (9  June, 
1 9 10)  which  contained,  among  others,  the  following  provisions. 
I.  The  local  Ordinaries  might  designate  one  or  more  churches 
or  public  or  semi-public  oratories  within  their  jurisdiction 
wherein  the  faithful  could  gain  the  Portiuncula  indulgence  on 
the  usual  conditions.  2.  The  faithful  of  both  sexes  who  led 
a  community  life  were  able  to  gain  the  indulgence  in  their  own 
church,  or,  failing  such  church,  in  their  own  domestic  oratory, 
provided  the  latter  had  the  Blessed  Sacrament  reserved.  3.  If, 
on  account  of  circumstances,  2  August  itself  did  not  aflford  all 
the  necessary  opportunity,  the  local  Ordinaries  were  permitted 
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also  to  appoint  the  Sunday  immediately  following  2  August 
for  the  gaining  of  the  indulgence;  in  which  case,  however,  no 
one  could  gain  the  indulgence  on  both  occasions.  4.- These 
faculties  extended  only  to  the  year  1910. 

The  year  following,  the  Holy  Office  by  a  decree  of  26  May, 
191 1,  Portiunculae  extended  these  provisions  indefinitely 
(usque  ad  novum  dispositionem) .  But  a  clause  was  added  ac- 
cording to  which  the  transference  from  2  August  to  the  Sun- 
day immediately  following  was  to  be  made  by  their  own  re- 
spective Ordinaries  when  there  was  question  of  those  who  lived 
in  community. 

A  further  decree  of  the  same  Holy  Office,  of  25  June,  1914, 
deals  with  the  toties  quoties  plenary  indulgence  for  All  Souls' 
Day.  Conformably  with  the  terms  of  this  decree  the  faith- 
ful who  go  to  confession  and  receive  Holy  Communion  may 
gain  a  plenary  indulgence,  applicable  to  the  holy  souls  only, 
as  often  as  they  visit  a  church  or  oratory,  whether  public  or 
semi-public,  on  All  Souls'  Day,  and  there  pray  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

To  come  now  to  the  question  proposed,  we  shall  say  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  aforementioned  decrees  reveals  no 
prohibition  against  the  gaining  of  the  Portiuncula  indulgence 
in  August  and  of  the  toties  quoties  plenary  indulgence  on  All 
Souls'  Day  by  the  same  individual.  Neither  is  any  prohibition 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  law.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  there  is  an  injunction  against  one  gaining  the  Portiuncula 
twice,  i.  e.  on  2  August  and  the  Sunday  immediately  following. 
Of  course,  we  need  not  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  an 
indulgence  is  attached  to  a  certain  day,  the  visit  to  the  church 
or  oratory  may  be  made  any  time  from  noon  of  the  day  previous 
to  midnight  of  the  day  specified  (Canon  923). 

2,  By  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences 
6  October,  1870,  Holy  Communion,  when  prescribed,  might 
be  received  the  day  preceding  that  for  which  the  indulgence 
was  granted.  The  new  legislation  is  more  liberal.  According 
to  Canon  931,  for  the  gaining  of  indulgences  of  whatsoever 
nature  which  are  attached  to  a  certain  day  Holy  Communion 
may  be  received  not  only  on  the  vigil  of  the  day  but  also  on 
any  day  within  the  octave.  In  like  manner,  when  an  indulgence 
is  connected  with  certain  devotions  or  exercises  lasting  for  a 
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definite  period  of  time,  v.  g.,  three  days,  a  week,  etc..  Holy 
Communion  may  also  be  received  within  the  octave  immedi- 
ately following  the  expiration  of  said  period.  In  regard,  then, 
to  the  second  query,  it  is  obvious  that  Holy  Communion  may 
be  received  either  on  All  Souls'  Day  itself,  or  on  the  vigil  or  on 
any  day  within  the  octave  in  order  to  gain  the  toties  quoties 
plenary  indulgence  in  November,  and  on  2  August,  or  its  vigil 
or  any  day  within  the  octave  (also  on  the  Sunday  following, 
or  its  vigil  and  within  the  octave  when  the  indulgence  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Sunday)  to  gain  the  Portiuncula  indulgence 
in  August.  But,  when  the  Commemoration  of  All  Souls  is 
transferred,  as  will  be  the  case  this  year,  the  toties  quoties  in- 
dulgence is  attached  to  the  day  of  transference  (S.  C.  O.,  14 
December,  1916).  Holy  Communion  is  then  to  be  received  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  just  laid  down;  that  is,  either  on  the 
day  of  transference,  or  its  vigil,  or  within  the  octave. 

3.  As  we  mentioned  above,  the  decrees  of  9  June,  1910,  and 
26  May,  191 1,  expressly  state  that  if  those  who  lead  a  com- 
munity life  have  not  a  church  of  their  own,  they  may  gain  the 
Portiuncula  indulgence  by  visiting  their  own  domestic  oratory 
on  condition  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  reserved  there.  This 
restriction,  however,  applies  to  those  communities  only  which 
avail  themselves  of  the  general  concession  of  191 1,  not  to  those 
which  have  received  a  special  privilege  in  the  matter,  unless 
said  reservation  is  demanded  by  the  terms  of  the  rescript. 
Apart  from  the  foregoing  restriction,  we  are  aware  of  no  law 
which  requires  the  reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  a 
church  or  oratory  that  is  to  be  visited  for  the  gaining  of  an 
indulgence. 

4.  The  present  legislation  regulating  the  subject  of  con- 
fession contains  even  more  generous  provisions  than  that  of 
February  1906  and  April  19 14.  To  gain  indulgences  of  what- 
soever description  that  are  attached  to  a  certain  day,  con- 
fession may  be  made  within  the  eight  days  immediately  fol- 
lowing or  preceding  the  day.  If  the  indulgence  is  attached 
to  devout  exercises  lasting  for  three  days,  a  week,  etc.,  con- 
fession may  also  be  made  within  the  octave  which  follows  the 
termination  of  the  exercises.  Finally,  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  go  to  confession  twice  a  month,  unless  legitimately 
hindered,  as  well  as  those  who  are  accustomed  to  receive  Holy 
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Communion  daily  with  pious  dispositions,  even  though  they  omit 
to  communicate  once  or  twice  a  week,  may  gain  all  indulgences, 
except  those  of  the  jubilee  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
without  making  a  special  confession  (Canon  931).  Presum- 
ing then  that  a  priest  celebrates  Mass  at  least  five  times  a  week, 
he  may  gain  the  toties  quoties  indulgence,  no  matter  when  he 
last  confessed. 


APPLIOATIO  MISSAE  "EX  JUSTITIA". 

Qu.  According  to  the  rules  of  religious  Orders  generally,  each 
priest  of  the  community  is  obliged  to  say  a  certain  number  of  Masses 
on  the  death  of  a  member.  In  the  Constitutions  of  the  Benedictine 
Order  the  obligation  is  said  to  be  "  ex  justitia  ".  Recently  a  bishop 
who  read  the  Rule  questioned  the  right  of  any  religious  authority  to 
oblige  a  subject  to  such  duty  "ex  justitia".  He  maintained  that 
the  term  should  read  "  ex  caritate  ".  A  religious  of  another  order 
with  whom  the  matter  was  discussed  said  that  he  should  not  scruple 
to  omit  the  saying  of  a  Mass  under  such  conditions,  if  he  had  the 
slightest  reason  for  doing  so.  Will  the  editor  of  the  Review  give 
his  opinion? 

Resp.  The  term  "ex  justitia"  is  defined  as  an  obligation 
to  distribute  equitably  to  each  one  that  which  is  due  to  him 
(**tribuendi  unicuique  id  ad  aequalitatem  quod  ei  debetur"). 
It  may  be  applied  to  the  obligation  of  saying  Mass  in  a  two- 
fold way : 

1.  As  binding  a  priest  by  reason  of  an  accepted  stipend  in 
money  or  its  equivalent.  In  this  case  the  omission  involves 
the  duty  of  making  restitution. 

2.  As  binding  a  priest  by  reason  of  a  serious  promise,  or  by 
mutual  compact,  duly  ratified.  Here  there  is  no  obligation 
of  restitution,  since  there  is  (a)  no  possession  of  something  be- 
longing to  another,  nor  (b)  any  infliction  of  positive  injury — - 
though  the  omission  may  be  the  cause  of  withholding  spiritual 
benefit  desired  by  another. 

In  each  case  there  is  an  accepted  return  of  definite  benefit; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  religious  who  has  pledged  himself  by 
solemn  profession  to  observe  the  Constitutions  which  guarantee 
him  recognition  and  protection  as  a  member  of  the  community, 
there  arises  a  title  *'  ex  justitia  ".    The  nature  and  extent  of  the 
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obligation  depend  upon  the  expressed  intention  of  the  law- 
giver, although  the  Constitution  (and  Rule)  itself  may  not,  and 
ordinarily  does  not,  bind  under  pain  of  sin.  The  obligation  is 
a  matter  of  contract,  not  of  charity.  Each  member  receives  a 
benefit  for  which  he  is  required  to  make  a  quasi-equivalent 
return.  Where  the  explicit  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  legitimate  superior,  or  by  recognized  custom,  mitigates 
the  force  of  the  term  "  ex  justitia  ",  its  obligation  in  the  strict 
sense  may  cease.  As  the  words  stand,  however,  they  have 
a  proper  place  in  the  Constitutions. 


"OONFITEOE"  IN  ADMINISTERING  THE  LAST  SACRAMENTS. 

Qu.  In  administering  the  last  Sacraments  the  Ritual  directs  that 
the  Confiteor,  Misereatur,  and  Indulgentiam,  be  said  three  times, 
namely  (1)  before  the  Viaticum,  (2)  before  anointing,  (3)  during 
the  last  blessing.  I  understand  that  they  may  be  omitted  altogether 
in  case  of  urgent  necessity ;  but  is  there  any  authority  for  ordinarily 
omitting  the  second  and  third,  and  saying  only  the  first,  that  before 
the  Viaticum?  Capellanus. 

Resp.  The  practice  of  repeating  the  Confiteor  twice  or  thrice 
when  administering  the  last  sacraments  simultaneously,  as  is 
customary  in  missionary  countries  and  where  these  rites  are 
carried  out  privately,  seems  to  us  to  rest  upon  a  mistaken  inter- 
pretation of  both  the  Ritual  and  a  pertinent  decree  of  the  S. 
Congregation  of  Indulgences.  The  Manuale  Sacerdotum 
quotes  this  same  decree  in  a  note  ("  Ordo  Ministrandi  Sacra- 
mentum  Extremae  Unctionis ",  n.  6)  :  "  Quando  aegrotus 
Viatico  et  Extrema  Unctione  simul  reficitur  Confiteor  debet 
bis  recitari." 

But  the  decree  to  which  reference  Is  made  (S.  C.  Indulg.  5 
February,  1841)  does  not  contain  the  word  "simul".  The 
authentic  text  {Deer,  authent.^  286)  puts  the  question,  "  Utrum 
sufficiat  recitare  Confessionem,  i.e.  Confiteor  in  sacramento 
Poenitentiae  habita,  pro  recitatione  illius  praescripta  quando 
impertienda  sit  Benedictio  cum  indulgentia  in  articulo 
mortis?  "  and  answers:  "  Negative,  nisi  necessitas  urgeaty  A 
further  question,  **  Utrum  necesse  sit  tribus  vicibus  recitare 
Confiteor  quando  administratur  Viaticum,  Extrema  Unctio  ac 
Indulgentia  in  mortis  articulo?"  is  answered:  ^'Affirmative.*' 
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What  is  stated  here  is  merely  that  the  Confiteor  must  b.i 
repeated  before  each  of  the  sacred  rites,  "  nisi  necessitas 
urgeat ".  The  S.  Congregation  does  not  assume  that  these 
sacramental  rites  are  administered  simul,  that  is  to  say  one 
immediately  after  the  other,  as  is  customary  in  countries  like 
the  United  States  where  missionary  conditions  prevail,  and 
where  **  necessity  "  is  furnished  by  circumstances  that  bid  a 
priest  do  quickly  and  without  ceremonial  many  things  which 
are  done  leisurely  and  with  becoming  public  expression  in 
Catholic  communities,  where  they  cause  no  sensation  among 
those  who  fail  to  understand  their  import.  Nor  must  the 
phrase  "  necessitas  urgeat  "  be  taken  to  be  the  same  as  "  urgens 
necessitas ".  The  special  faculties  formerly  given  to  our 
bishops  and  priests  in  this  matter  assumed  a  "  necessitas  ",  not 
necessarily  an  urgent  necessity.  "  Urget "  is  the  same  here 
as  **  imminet ".  This  is  quite  plainly  indicated  in  a  later  de- 
cision of  the  Holy  Office  in  answer  to  a  similar  question  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  I  September,  1851  :  "Si  immineat 
necessitas  conferendi  unum  post  aliud  immediate,  licere  simul 
in  casu.'' 

Hence  where  the  administration  of  Viaticum,  Extreme 
Unction,  and  the  last  blessing  are  given  one  immediately  after 
the  other,  the  Confession  of  the  Ritual  may  be  said  but  once, 
the  simultaneous  conferring  of  these  rites  being  assumed  to 
be  a  necessity,  though  not  necessarily  urgent.  Where  the  ad- 
ministration is  separate,  that  is  to  say  given  at  intervals,  though 
perhaps  on  the  same  day  and  on  occasion  of  the  same  visitation, 
there  it  is  but  proper  and  natural  to  say  it  each  time  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Ritual,  whereas  the  repetition,  within  a  few 
minutes,  before  the  same  persons,  is  not  only  devoid  of  any 
reason,  but  suggests  an  aspect  more  mechanical  than  devotional. 


lEcclestastical  %ibxnx^  'C^able 

EEOENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 
The  Unutterable  Name. 

I.  Jehovah  is  Wrong.  The  name  Jehovah  is  a  mistake,  due  1k> 
the  fact  that  for  centuries  Hebrew  was  written  without  vowels. 
Meantime  out  of  respect,  this  divine  name  was  not  pronounced 
by  the  orthodox  Jew.  The  consonants  IHWH  were  handed 
down  in  Hebrew  MSS.  THE  NAME  to  oi/o/ma  ,^  was  lost;  it  was 
known  as  the  Tetragrammaton,  the  Name  of  Four  Letters,  or 
the  Unutterable  Name. 

What  was  read  aloud  instead  of  THE  NAME?  The  con- 
sonants IHWH  are  used  by  the  Masoretic  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  6823  times  to  designate  God.  The  reader  pro- 
nounced Adondij  "Lord";  or,  if  Adondi  preceded  IHWH, 
he  read  Elohiniy  "  God  ":  In  this  wise  was  lost  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  IHWH.  Between  the  seventh  and  ninth  cen- 
turies A.  D.,  vowel  points  were  introduced  into  Hebrew  script 
to  express  the  traditional  vocalization  and  pronunciation  of  the 
language.  Hence  the  vowels  of  Adondi  were  written  with  the 
consonants  IHWH,  to  direct  the  reader  to  pronounce  Adondi, 
unless  the  text  read  Adondi  IHWH.  In  that  case  the  vowels  of 
Elohim  were  written  with  the  consonants  IHWH,  to  direct  the 
reader  to  pronounce  Adondi  Elohim,  Now  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  obscure  vowel  a  becomes  e  after  the  consonant  /,  at- 
tach to  IHWH  the  vowels  of  Adondi — that  is  e-o-d — and  you 
have  Je-Ho-WaH ;  attach  to  IHWH  the  vowels  of  Elohim — 
that  is  e-o-i — and  you  have  Je-Ho-Wih.  Now  give  to  W  a 
Germanic  sound,  which  is  found  in  no  Semitic  language,  and 
you  have  Jehovah  and  Jehovih.  Neither  is  correct.  Both 
words  are  hybrids;  the  offspring  of  the  vowels  of  one  name 
and  the  consonants  of  another.  The  written  Masoretic  text, 
called  Kethibhy  is  here  not  the  read  text,  called  Qere.  This 
is  an  instance  of  QerS  perpetuum :  a  marginal  form,  Qere^ 
which  is  perpetually  read  in  place  of  the  textual  form,  Kethibh.^ 

1  Philippians  2 :  9. 

2  Cf.  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  Hebrew   Grammar,  28th  ed.,  trans,  by  Cowley,  ad 
ed.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1910),  sec.  17,  p.  66. 
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I.  Started  by  whow,?  It  is  not  known  who  first  used  the 
mongrel  word  Jehovah.  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Ryle,  Dean  of  West- 
minister, sometime  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Winchester,^  says: 
"  It  is  attributed  to  Petrus  Galatinus,  confessor  of  Leo  X,  in 
1 518".  Dr.  Driver,*  and  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson^  trace 
the  error  to  the  same  source.  Whereas  Dr.  George  Foot 
Moore,^  Frothingham  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion,  at 
Harvard,  tells  us:  "  The  statement  still  commonly  repeated  that 
it  originated  with  Petrus  Galatinus  (15 18)  is  erroneous; 
Jehova  occurs  in  manuscripts  at  least  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century  ". 

Pietro  Colonna  Galatino,  Friar  Minor,  held  the  office  of 
penitentiary  under  Leo  X,  and  was  an  eminent  orientalist.  He 
was  a  staunch  defender  of  John  Reuchlin,  in  the  famous  con- 
troversy caused  by  the  latter's  use  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  Much  Talmudic  lore  is  borrowed 
by  Galatino  from  the  Pugio  Fidei  Christiance,  written  about 
1278  by  the  learned  Hebraist  Raymond  Martini,  a  Spanish 
Dominican.     And  this  work  contains  the  form  Jehovah. 

In  view  of  the  use  of  Jehovah  by  Galatino  in  1 5 1 8,  and  by 
Martini  in  1278,  it  is  rather  startling  at  times  to  find  this 
erroneous  form  of  the  divine  name  assigned  to  the  workshop 
of  the  Jesuits.  Why,  the  Jesuits  did  not  begin  to  exist  until 
1 540 !  In  the  course  of  this  paper,  it  will  appear  that  this  anti- 
Jesuit  yarn  probably  arose  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
Montfaucon. 

2.  Continued  by  Protestants.  No  matter  who  started  the 
hybrid  reading  Jehovah,  it  was  undoubtedly  continued  because 
of  Protestant  prejudice  against  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  LXX 
very  wisely  handed  down  the  Qere,  the  text  as  read\  translated 
Adondi,  by  Kvpto5,  "  lord  "  ;  and  neglected  the  Kethibh,  IHWH. 
The  Latin  Vulgate  followed  the  LXX,  and  translated  Dominus. 
So  the  modern  Catholic  versions  of  Scripture,  being  for  the 

^Genesis,  in  "Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges"  (Cambridge: 
University  Press,  1914),  p.  Ivi. 

*  Genesis,  in  "Westminster  Commentaries"  (London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  1904), 
p.  407. 

^  The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  "  International  Theological  Li- 
brary" (New  York:  Scribner's,  1910),  p.  46. 

^Encyclopedia  Britannica,  ilth  ed,  s.  v.   "Jehovah". 
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most  part  from  the  Vulgate,  have  "  lord  "  for  IHWH,  and 
'*  lord  God  "  for  Adondi  IHWH.  Not  so  the  Protestant  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  into  English.  Tyndale's  Pentateuch  ( 1 530) , 
and  all  sixteenth-century  Protestant  English  translations  of 
Holy  Writ,  except  Coverdale's,  read  Jehovah.  The  Authorized 
Version  (1611)  generally  follows  the  Vulgate  "lord";  but 
retains  the  error  Jehovah  in  three  compound  proper  names 
(Jehovah-jireh,  Jehovah-nissi,  Jehovah-shalom),  and  four 
passages  (Exodus  6:3;  Ps.  82 :  18 ;  Isaias  12:2;  and  26 :  4) . 
The  English  Revised  Version  has  Jehovah  in  the  above  pass- 
ages, and  in  Exodus  6:2,  6,  7,  8;  Ps.  6"]  \  20;  Isaias  49:  14; 
Jeremias  16:21;  Habacuc  3:  19.  The  American  committee, 
which  cooperated  with  the  English  in  this  revision,  desired  to 
use  Jehovah  for  IHWH  throughout  the  entire  Bible;  and  their 
idea  was  carried  out  in  several  editions.  However,  the  scholars 
who  later  on  got  out  the  American  revision  of  the  King  James 
Bible,  came  to  a  better  mind  than  that  of  Dr.  Schaif  and  his 
committee.  Their  recently  published  American  Revised 
Version  ^  follows  the  Authorized  Version  in  the  rare  use  of 
Jehovah^  save  that  this  erroneous  form  is  given  in  a  marginal 
note  to  Exodus  6:2.  The  Baptist  Bible  ®  has  Jehovah 
throughout  for  IHWH.  The  Jewish  Bible  ®  prints  the  Hebrew 
consonants  of  the  Tetragrammaton  in  Exodus  6:3;  and  com- 
ments in  a  footnote,  "  The  ineffable  name,  read  Adonai^  which 
means,  the  Lord ".  This  qere,  "  the  Lord ",  is  continued 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Jewish  Bible. 

II.  The  L08S  of  the  Tetragrammaton.  The  law  of  Leviticus  was 
against  blasphemy:  "  He  that  blasphemes  the  name  IHWH, 
dying  he  shall  die  ".^^  This  law  was  early  interpreted  as  a 
prohibition  not  only  of  blasphemy,  but  even  of  the  use  of  the 
name  IHWH.  For  that  IHWH  was  the  most  sacred  of  the 
divine  names. ^^  "  Unless  thou  .  .  .  fear  this  glorious  and 
dread  name — even  IHWH  thy  God;  then  IHWH  will  increase 
thy  plagues  "  etc.^^     This  threat  was  misconceived.     So,  too, 

■^  New  York :  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  1903. 

8  Philadelphia :  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  1913. 

®  Philadelphia :  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  1917. 

10  Leviticus  24:  16. 

11  Leviticus  24:  11. 

12  Deuteronomy  28  :  58-59- 
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the  commandment:  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  IHWH 
thy  God  in  vain  "/^ 

I.  Probably  in  Solomon's  Time,  The  Samaritans  substi- 
tuted shemd,  THE  NAME,  for  the  ineffable  IHWH.  The 
substitution  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  phrase  in  Leviticus : 
"The  son  of  the  Israelite  woman  blasphemed  THE  NAME" ;  ^* 
''  If  he  blasphemes  THE  NAME,  he  shall  die  "/^  At  any 
rate,  the  Samaritan  Qere  in  the  stead  of  IHWH  suggests  the 
use  of  TO  ovofM  for  IHWH  in  the  New  Testament:  "  to  suffer 
disgrace  for  THE  NAME";^«  "  He  freely  gave  Him  THE 
NAME" ;  ^'  "for  the  sake  of  THE  NAME  they  went  away" ;  " 
"  after  anointing  him  with  oil  in  THE  NAME  "/' 

This  fact  of  a  Samaritan  substitute  for  IHWH  is  to  be  noted. 
Because  a  community  of  religious  ideas  among  Samaritans  and 
Jews  cannot  logically  be  accounted  for,  unless  we  hark  back  to 
the  time  of  Solomon,  when  the  twelve  tribes  were  all  united  in 
one  theocratic  monarchy.  After  the  separation  of  Israel  from 
Juda,  B.  C.  937,  the  hostility  of  the  north  for  the  south,  most 
especially  in  matters  religious,  precluded  all  likelihood  that 
either  doctrine  or  religious  practice  should  be  borrowed  by  one 
from  the  other.  After  the  Assyrian  Exile  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  B.  C.  722,  there  was  even  less  likelihood  of  Israel's 
intercommunion  with  Juda  in  religious  customs.  And  after 
the  Babylonian  Exile  of  the  southern  kingdom,  B.  C.  586-536, 
it  is  simply  inconceivable  that  both  Jews  and  Samaritans  should 
independently  come  to  the  same  erroneous  conclusion  in  regard 
to  the  ineffableness  of  the  divine  name  IHWH.  Hence,  to 
explain  the  fact  that  IHWH  was  unutterable  both  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south  of  Palestine — that  is  to  say,  in  the  Pentateuch 
of  both  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews — we  must  assume  that 
THE  NAME  was  not  pronounced  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  idolatry  of  Solomon's  days  became 
somehow  or  other  associated  with  a  superstitious  misuse  of  THE 
NAME  in  magic  and  divination?  Well-minded  but  ill-ad- 
vised reverence  for  the  God  of  Israel  might  in  such  circum- 

13  Exodus  20 :  7.  i*  Leviticus  24: 11. 

15  Leviticus  24 :  16.  is  Acts  5  :  41. 

1'^  Philippians  2  :  9. 
18  3  John  7. 

1*  James  5:14,  according  to  BA — i.  e.  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  Codices — 
and  Origen. 
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stances  have  led  to  a  reticence  of  IHWH.  Because  of  our 
reverence,  we  use  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  rarely,  except  in 
prayer,  and  always  with  a  bow  of  the  head ;  and  we  are  shocked 
by  the  first  realization  that  Latin  Americans  give  the  name  to 
their  children,  and  the  French  use  it  to  designate  a  format  of 
stationery  or  of  a  book.  Our  reverential  reticence,  if  carried 
to  an  extreme,  would  lead  to  a  substitute  for  the  Holy  Name 
of  Jesus. 

2.  Certainly  by  the  third  century  B.  C.  By  the  time  the 
LXX  was  issued^ — that  is,  by  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
B.  C. — the  sacred  name  IHWH  was  undoubtedly  unutterable, 
apprjTov.  For  the  famous  Alexandrian  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament into  Hellenistic  invariably  translates  it  Kvpios ,  "  lord"; 
and  in  this  wise  witnesses  to  Adondiy  the  text  as  read,  in  place 
of  IHWH,  the  text  as  written.  Moreover,  the  deuterocanonical 
books,  which  belong  to  the  Alexandrian  or  Hellenistic  canon, 
and  not  to  the  Palestinian  or  Masoretic,  employ  only  Kvptos  in 
the  stead  of  the  name  of  God. 

The  Babylonian  Talmud,  in  the  Gemara,  testifies  that  at  the 
death  of  Simeon  the  Pius,  about  B.  C.  270,  "  his  brothers,  the 
priests,  ceased  from  blessing  with  THE  NAME  ".^^  Rodkin- 
son  interprets,  rather  than  translates :  "And  thenceforth  priests 
ceased  to  bless  Israel  with  the  name  of  Jehovah,  but  used 
'Adonai '  (the  Lord)."^^  The  reference  is  to  the  daily  in- 
vocation of  THE  NAME  upon  the  people,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  institution.^^  Thereafter  it  was  only  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  that  IHWH  was  pronounced.  Ten  times,  during 
that  ceremony,  the  high  priest  said  the  ineffable  name.  "And 
as  he  uttered  THE  NAME,  his  voice  was  heard  in  Jericho  ".^^ 
From  Jerusalem  to  Jericho !  Rather  a  far  cry — more  than 
twenty-five  miles!  Be  this  as  it  may;  all  we  are  concerned 
with  is  the  witness  of  the  Gemara  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time 
IHWH  was  audibly  enunciated  by  the  high  priest. 

20  Tract  Joma,  iv,  i ;  Fol.  39b ;  in  the  best  edition  of  the  Talmud,  ed.  Lazarus 
Goldschmidt,  Der  Babylonische  Talmud,  vol.  2  (Berlin:  Calvary  &  Co.,  1901), 
p.  865. 

21  The  Babylonian  Talmud,  original  text,  edited,  corrected,  formulated,  and 
translated  into  English.  By  Michael  L.  Rodkinson.  Vol.  5  (Boston:  New- 
Talmud  Publishing  Company,  1898),  p.  60. 

22  Numbers  6:27. 

2  3  Tract  Joma,  Fol.  39b;  ed.  Goldschmidt,  vol.  2,  p.  866, 
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The  Jerusalem  Talmud  ^*  shows  that  down  to  the  fall  of  the 
Holy  City  the  enunciation  of  IHWH  was  allowed,  though  only 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  that  only 
by  the  high  priest;  and  even  then  THE  NAME  was  muttered 
under  the  breath,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  above  the  chant  of  the 
priests. 

Philo,  c.  A.  D.  50,  says : 

To  hear  and  enunciate  the  name  in  the  Holy  is  lawful  only  to 
those  whose  ears  and  tongue  have  been  purified  by  wisdom;  as  for 
others,  this  is  allowed  absolutely  nowhere.^ ^  ...  If  any  one  were — 
I  do  not  say  to  blaspheme  against  the  Lord  of  men  and  gods  —  but 
even  to  dare  pronounce  the  name  of  Him  out  of  season,  let  him 
await  the  penalty  of  death.^® 

Josephus,  c.  A.  D.  90,  represents  Moses  asking  for  THE 
NAME.  "  Then  God  reveals  to  him  His  own  name,  never 
before  entrusted  to  men,  whereof  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to 
speak  '\^' 

3.  Origen's  Hexapla  and  IHWH,  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  Origen  knew  that  the  Jews  reverenced  the  Tetragrammaton 
as  ineffable,  and  substituted  Adonai  therefor.  Commenting  on 
Ps.  2  :  2,  he  writes : 

It  happens  that,  when  'laij  is  written,  it  is  enunciated  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  word  Kvpto?  ;  not  so  by  the  Hebrews.  ...  It  is  among 
them  an  unutterable  Tetragrammaton,  which  is  engraven  upon  the 
golden  turban  ^^  of  the  high  priest,  and  is  read  as  the  word  Adonai, 
although  this  is  not  written  as  the  Tetragrammaton.  It  is  enunciated 
by  the  Greeks  as  Kvpios.  And  in  the  most  faithful  manuscripts 
the  name  is  written  in  Hebrew  characters — that  is,  not  in  modern, 
but  in  archaic  Hebrew.^* 

This  comment  of  Origen  explains  why  it  is  we  find  Pipi  as 
the   divine   name   in   the    recently    edited    fragments   of   the 

2*  Joma,  iii,  7. 

25  Vita  Mosis,  iii,  ii;  ed.  Cohn-Wendland,  ii,  114,  vol.  4  (Berlin:  Reimer, 
1902),  p.  227. 

28  Vita  Mosis,  iii,  26 ;  ed.  Cohn-Wendland,  ii,  206,  vol.  4,  p.  248. 

^"^  Antiquitates  Judaicce,  II,  xii,  4;  ed.  Dindorf,  I,  69. 

28  According  to  Exodus  28 :  36-37,  a  golden  plate  was  attached  to  the  fore- 
front of  the  turban  of  the  high  priest;  and  upon  that  plate  were  engraved  the 
words  :  "  Holy  to  IHWH  ". 

a»  P.  G.  12:  1 104. 
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Hexapla.  Origen  followed  the  custom  of  the  best  Mss.  of  his 
time.  When  transliterating  the  Hebrew  text  and  editing  the 
versions  of  Aquila,  and  Symmachus,  he  retained  IHWH  in 
archaic  Hebrew  characters.  By  a  scribal  error  the  Hebrew 
IHWH  was  sometimes  taken  to  be  the  Greek  nini.  The  find- 
ing of  this  scribal  error  in  the  Schechter-Taylor  Hebrew-Greek 
palimpsests  of  fragments  of  the  Hexapla  proves  nothing  con- 
trary to  Origen's  explicit  commentary  on  Ps.  2  :  2.^^ 

St.  Jerome,  in  his  Prologus  Galeatus,  testifies  that  he  also 
found  IHWH  written  with  archaic  Hebrew  script  in  some  Mss. : 
"  Nomen  Domini  tetragrammaton  in  quibusdam  voluminibus 
usque  hodie  antiquis  expressum  litteris  invenimus  ". 

This  testimony  of  Origen  and  St.  Jerome  is  now  confirmed 
by  a  fifth-century  palimpsest  of  Aquila's  Psalms  90-92,  96-98, 
102,103,  which  Taylor  publishes  along  with  the  Hexapla  frag- 
ment. For  in  this  Aquila  palimpsest  IHWH  is  written  with 
archaic  Hebrew  script  and  not  with  the  square  letters. ^^ 

The  Taylor-S cheekier  Colleetion  of  palimpsests,  found  in  the 
genizdh  of  a  Cairo  synagogue,  gave  us  nothing  to  compare  in 
importance  with  the  original  Hebrew  of  Ben  Sira — that  is,  of 
Ecclesiasticus.^^  Next  to  the  Hebrew  Ben  Sira  in  importance 
is  the  Hexaplar  fragment  of  Psalm  22(21),  which  was  found 
in  the  same  treasury.  This  document  is  a  palimpsest;  it  con- 
tains Hebrew  written  above  a  seventh-ninth  century,  sloping 
uncial  text  of  the  psalm.  By  publishing  this  palimpsest,^^ 
Taylor  has  provided  the  scientific  world  with  new  Hexaplaric 
readings  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  LXX,  and  Masorah,  which 
were  not  accessible  at  the  time  of  Field's  monumental  revision 
of  Montfaucon's  Hexapla  of  Origen.^*  Of  singular  interest  is 
the  witness  of  this  Cairo  palimpsest  to  the  Tetragrammaton, 
written  with  the  sloping  uncials  nini,  in  the  LXX  as  well  as 
the  Hexaplaric  fragments  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus.     This 

3  0  HehreiJD-Greek  Cairo  Genizah  Palimpsests  from  the  Taylor-Schechter  Col- 
lection, including  a  Fragment  of  the  Twenty- second  Psalm  according  to  Origen's 
Hexapla.     By  C.  Taylor  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1900). 

31  Op.  cit,  p.  72. 

32  This  genizah  find  has  already  been  written  up  by  us  in  "  Studies  in  Tex- 
tual Criticism",  Ecclesiastical  Review,  March,  1918,  pp.  336  ff. 

33  Cairo  Genizah  Palimpsests,  pp.   I -50. 

34  Originis  Hexaplorum  quce  super  sunt ;  sive  veterum  interpretum  Grcecorum 
in  totum  Vetus  Testamcntum  fragmenta.  By  Frederick  Field.  2  vols.  (Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press,  1875). 
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LXX  transliteration  of  nini  for  IHWH  is  dir.Xty. ;  in  all  other 
instances  the  LXX  Mss.  read  Kvpios  for  IHWH  in  the  text. 

In  Codex  Marchalianus,  Q,  sixth  century,  the  text  of  Isaias, 
Kvpios,  frequently  has  the  uncials  nini  as  a  marginal  gloss.** 
Taylor  ^®  quotes  from  Field  ^^  the  comment  of  Montf aucon : 
"  Sic  ad  vocem  kv/oios  annotare  ad  marginem  solet  MS.  RR.  PP. 
Jesuitarum,  quando  scilicet  T^^r^^  in  Hebraico  legitur.  Hoc 
modo  nominis  rerpaypafifiov  literae  Hebraicae  figurantur  ".*® 
The  last  sentence  may  have  been  misunderstood  to  mean  that 
the  Jesuits  were  guilty  of  the  gloss.  And  their  supposed  mis- 
take of  IHWH  for  inin  may  have  given  rise  to  the  yarn  that 
they  originated  Jehovah,  Whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Jesuits 
did  not  add  the  gloss  in  question.  Montfaucon  means  merely 
that  the  Hebrew  letters  n'ln''  are  formed  like  the  Greek 
letters  nini. 

This  Ms.,  Q,  was  presented  by  Cardinal  Rochefoucauld, 
about  A.  D.  1636,  to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Clermont,  near  Paris; 
and,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Society,  it  was  purchased  by  Pius 
VI,  A.  D.  1785,  for  the  Vatican  Library.  The  Jesuits  did  not 
annotate  it  at  all.  Swete  thinks  that  Q  is  of  Egyptian  pro- 
venance; "all  the  additions  and  corrections  in  uncial  writing 
are  by  Egyptian  hands  ",  and  were  added  within  a  century  of 
the  writing  of  the  text  by  the  original  scribe.*® 

The  Hexaplaric  Syriac  tradition  of  the  text  of  Isaias  wit- 
nesses to  IHWH  instead  of  mill ;  but  outside  of  Isaias,  the 
Hexaplaric  nini  is  at  times  transliterated  into  the  Syriac 
Phi'Phi.  In  fact,  so  lost  was  the  pronunciation  of  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  to  the  scribes,  that  in  some  Hexaplaric  Syriac  Mss. 
the  Syriac  IHWH  is  glossed  with  the  Greek  HEHE,  which 
was  pronounced  as  i€-ic.*® 

Walter  Drum,  S.J. 

Woodstock  College,  Maryland. 

35  Cf.  Isaias  1:2,  4,  9,  et  passim,  according  to  Swete's  edition  of  LXX. 

36  Cairo  Genizah  Palimpsests,  p.  26. 
3'^  Hexapla,  vol.  2,  p.  431. 

3®  Hexaflorum  Originis  qtUB  supersunt,  multis  partibus  auctiora,  quant  a 
Flaminio  Nobilio  et  Joanne  Drusio  edita  fuerint,  ex  manuscriptis  et  ex  lihris 
editis  emit  et  notis  illustravit  D.  Bernardus  de  Montfaucon,  Monachus  Bene- 
dictinus  e  Congr.  S.  Mauri  (Paris:  1713),  vol.  2,  p.  90. 

^®  Cf.  The  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  according  to  the  Septiuigint.  By  Henry 
Barclay  Swete,  vol.  3,  ed.  4  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1912),  p.  vii  ff. 

*o  Field,  Hexapla,  vol.  2,  p.  431. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  MEDIOAL  HOMICIDE  AND  MUTILATION.  By 
Austin  O'Malley,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  The  Devin-Adair 
Oompany.     1919.     Pp.  283. 

Emotion  and  sentiment  are  poor  and  even  dangerous  guides  in 
matters  that  pertain  to  the  field  of  ethics,  particularly  when  the 
questions  dealt  with  bear  on  such  grave  issues  as  life  and  death.  In 
such  cases,  sentiment  only  serves  to  obscure  the  point  at  issue  and  to 
befog  the  mind.  Here,  hard  thinking  and  cold  reasoning  are  the 
only  salvation.  The  moment  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  swayed  by  the 
specious  pleading  of  sentiment  we  are  bound  to  fall  into  grave  error 
and,  in  practice,  we  will  be  led  into  actxial  crime.  Nothing  is  blinder 
than  sentiment  where  morality  is  concerned. 

But  ours  is  an  age  of  sentiment,  and,  what  is  worse,  even  of  senti- 
mentality. The  eternal  law  is  bent,  even  to  the  point  of  breaking, 
in  order  to  fit  the  demands  of  sentimental  pity  and  maudlin  sensi- 
tiveness. No  one  dares  to  face  the  stem  demands  of  justice.  Sym- 
pathy not  only  extends  to  the  criminal,  but  to  the  crime.  The  crim- 
inal is  considered  a  hero;  his  trial  is  ennobled  into  a  fight  for  his 
life.  We  are  even  afraid  of  real  tragedy;  the  most  we  can  stand  is 
spineless  melodrama.  The  heroism  of  sacrifice  and  of  suffering  in 
life  we  miss  altogether. 

Thus,  a  book  like  Dr.  O'Malley's  comes  as  a  liberating  force.  It 
sweeps  away  the  cobwebs  and  the  chaff.  It  disperses  the  mists  of 
sentimentality  and  makes  men  see  things  as  they  really  are,  in  the 
clear,  cold  light  of  reason.  The  author  is  singularly  free  from  the 
besetting  vice  of  his  contemporaries.  Keenness  of  analysis  and  dia- 
lectical skill  are  his  chief  mental  traits.  Being  an  indefatigable 
reader,  he  has  acquired  a  vast  store  of  information  from  which  he 
can  draw  at  any  time.  Moreover,  he  pK>ssesses  that  specific  knowl- 
edge required  for  the  particular  task  he  has  set  himself  to  accom- 
plish. To  deal  satisfactorily  with  questions  of  the  morality  of  cer- 
tain medical  practices,  a  twofold  knowledge  is  necessary,  familiarity 
with  medicine  and  a  sound  philosophical  training,  a  combination 
which  is  rather  rare,  but  which  happily  is  found  in  our  author. 
Frankly,  then,  he  is '  the  man  for  the  task.  With  the  advantages 
enumerated,  he  possesses  a  certain  moderation  of  judgment  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  The  author's  occasional  combativeness  tends 
to  enliven  the  discussion. 

Dr.  O'Malley  does  not  mince  matters.  The  very  title  of  the  book 
vouches  for  that.     Nothing  could  better  indicate  the  whole  drift  of 
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the  book  than  that  uncompromising  title.  By  those  who  indulge  in 
the  practices  so  unceremoniously  condemned  it  must  be  felt  as  the 
lash  of  a  whip.  It  is  good  to  get  away  from  the  fallacy  of  .words. 
Often  enough  fine-sounding  terms  are  made  to  cover  ugly-looking 
deeds.  After  all,  euthanasia,  craniotomy,  abortion  are  forms  of 
homicide,  and  not  particularly  attractive  forms  at  that,  since,  being 
directed  against  helpless  creatures,  they  are  of  a  very  cowardly 
nature.  Killing  may  sometimes  contain  elements  of  courage  and 
daring;  medical  murder  has  no  redeeming  feature,  requiring  neither 
skill  nor  bravery.  It  is  right  that  these  practices  should  be  shown 
up  in  all  their  hideousness  and  their  stupidity;  for  we  expect  of  the 
physician  that  he  should  save  life,  not  that  he  should  destroy  it. 
Hence,  though  at  first  the  title  may  sound  harsh  to  us,  upon  reflec- 
tion we  become  reconciled  to  its  blunt  and  outspoken  directness. 

The  book  is  so  packed  with  information  that  were  we  to  give  only 
an  outline  of  its  contents  this  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  review.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  some  of 
the  main  topics  discussed. 

Since  a  discussion  of  the  morality  of  certain  acts  involves  funda- 
mental notions  of  a  more  remote  character,  the  author  is  well  ad- 
vised in  beginning  his  exposition  with  a  chapter  on  general  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong,  the  natural  law,  duty,  the  value  of  life, 
self-defence,  the  right  to  live,  and  justifiable  homicide.  No  discus- 
sion can  be  fruitful  unless  it  goes  back  to  basic  principles.  To  many 
this  chapter  will  be  illuminating  and  seem  almost  like  a  revelation, 
for  in  many  respects  our  times  have  drifted  so  far  away  from  the 
concepts  of  traditional  morality  that  the  old  ideas  sound  new  and 
strange  to  them.  The  second  chapter,  also  fundamental,  treats  of 
mutilation  and  the  cases  where  it  is  justifiable  and  licit.  Inciden- 
tally, the  author  passes  some  severe  strictures  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession on  the  score  of  careless  diagnosis  and  hasty  operations,  which 
may  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  respect  for  human  life  and  a  disregard 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  human  body.  We  are  not  competent  to 
judge  whether  the  unreserved  condemnation  of  homeopathy  is  borne 
out  by  facts.  We  should  have  wished  to  find  also  a  word  about 
osteopathy,  which  is  coming  more  and  more  into  vogue. 

To  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  his  discussion  of  abortion  and  allied 
questions,  the  author  inserts  two  chapters  on  the  beginning  of  life. 
Though  the  question  is  still  controverted,  we  think  that  the  available 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  those  that  hold  that  the  fetus  is  animated  by 
a  rational  soul  from  the  moment  of  conception. 

In  view  of  recent  controversies,  the  chapter  on  the  termination  of 
life  will  prove  very  interesting.  The  most  recent  literature  on  the 
subject  has  been  carefully  consulted  and  judiciously  sifted. 
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After  these  necessary  preliminaries,  the  discussion  takes  up  those 
practical  problems  that  may  confront  the  physician  in  the  carrying- 
out  of  his  professional  duties.  Even  the  conscientious  practitioner 
may  at  times  hesitate  between  two  courses  that  lie  before  him,  one 
dictated  by  abstract  duty,  but,  on  the  surface,  harsh  and  cruel,  the 
other  apparently  more  humane,  yet  condemned  by  God's  immutable 
law.  To  decide  such  questions  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  would  be 
fatal,  for  it  is  likely  that  then  feeling  would  influence  the  decision. 
The  solution  must  be  thought  out  beforehand  and  the  course  to  be 
pursued  must  be  laid  down  once  for  all.  Of  course,  all  possible  cir- 
ciunstances  must  be  taken  into  account,  but,  once  the  question  is 
settled,  sentiment  must  not  be  permitted  to  tamper  with  it.  It  will  be 
found  that  after  all  the  law  is  more  merciful  than  we  think  and  that 
observance  of  the  dictates  of  conscience  has  its  compensations  and 
consolations.  Once  we  break  through  the  shielding  imperatives  and 
prohibitions  with  which  God  has  hedged  life  around  we  open  the 
floodgates  for  misery  of  every  kind.  In  these  matters  sternness  and 
austerity  are  the  only  safeguards  for  man. 

A  bare  enumeration  of  the  problems  thoroughly  discussed  is  all 
that  can  be  expected  here.  Successively,  the  author  treats  of  abor- 
tion and  miscarriage,  ectopic  gestation,  caesarian  delivery,  pregnancy 
and  its  dangers,  sterilization,  hysteria,  and  childbirth  in  twllght 
sleep.  A  glance  tells  us  that  these  topics  are  of  a  very  practical 
nature  and  that  both  the  priest  and  the  physician  should  be  conver- 
sant with  their  moral  aspects.  In  some  of  the  minor  points  there 
may  be  room  for  controversy.  Fundamentally  they  are  settled  beyond 
dispute.  To  revamp  the  existing  controversies  cannot  be  our  object, 
as  no  new  argument  of  a  decisive  character  has  been  advanced  on 
either  side.  But  Dr.  O'Malley's  conclusions  may  be  safely  followed, 
being  conservative  and  supported  by  soimd  arguments.  In  all  his 
decisions  he  seeks  to  protect  life  and  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  all 
concerned.  If  he  does  not  shrink  from  imposing  heavy  obligations 
and  even  sacrifices,  it  must  be  remembered  that  life  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  material  terms  only,  and  that  to  the  Christian  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  is  rather  familiar. 

The  chapters  on  syphilis  and  marriage  and  gonorrhoea  and  mar- 
riage are  very  opportune.  With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  cure  of  syphilis  the  author  is  somewhat  pessi- 
mistic. But  we  lack  data  to  contradict  him.  As  a  consequence  his 
position  on  the  question  whether  one  apparently  cured  of  syphilis 
has  a  right  to  marry  seems  rather  severe,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider human  frailty.  The  moralist  does  not  deal  with  idealists  who 
wish  to  live  up  to  the  fullness  of  the  law,  but  rather  with  those  who 
are  content  with  a  minimum. 
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The  final  chapter  sums  up  the  case  against  vasectomy  in  a  lucid 
and  very  forceful  manner.  Encroachments  of  the  State  in  this  con- 
nexion are  severely  condemned  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  an 
immutilated  body  clearly  vindicated. 

Criticism  alone  is  not  sufficient  and  it  will  not  do  to  conclude  any 
book  on  that  note.  Accordingly,  the  author  brings  his  discussion  to 
an  end  by  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  educating  the  will.  Even 
medicine  cannot  get  along  without  will-culture. 

We  need  not  bespeak  any  further  the  merits  of  the  volume.  But 
it  will  not  be  considered  exaggerated  praise  when  we  say  that  it  is 
all  but  indispensable  in  the  library  of  the  priest  and  the  physician. 

C.  B. 

BOLSHEVISM:  ITS  OUEE.  By  David  Goldstein  and  Martha  Moore 
Avery.  Published  by  the  Boston  School  of  Political  Economy,  468 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.     1919.     Pp.  414. 

The  word  "  Bolshevik  ",  whence  "  Bolshevism  *',  is  Russian  for 
"  one  of  the  majority  ",  as  opposed  to  and  distinguished  from  the 
word  "  Monshevik  ",  "  one  of  the  minority  ".  The  term  stands  for 
a  party  which  has  at  present  on  its  side  the  majority  of  the  workers' 
delegates  in  the  Soviets — the  industrial  organizations  which  are  sup- 
posed to  constitute  the  Russian  proletariat. 

'"''  Why  did  the  working  class  of  Russia  select  the  Bolsheviks  for 
leaders  instead  of  others?  Because  other  political  parties  have  had 
eloquent  men,  but  they  only  talked  about  giving  the  people  what 
they  wanted — land,  peace  (?)  and  factories.  The  Bolsheviks  really 
gave  these  things  to  the  people.  Why  do  the  Russian  people  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  Bolsheviks  in  office?  1.  Because  they  have  proved 
able  and  good  leaders  who  did  what  the  people  (?)  wanted.  2.  Be- 
cause most  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  came  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
people  themselves  and  understood  the  people's  ideas  and  speak  the 
people's  language.  3.  Because  the  capitalists  and  the  rich  [whom 
the  Bolsheviki  have  robbed]  have  called  them  [rightly  and  justly] 
murderers  and  German  agents.  The  people  know  that  these  are 
lies[?]  and  that  the  Bolsheviki  leaders  [Lenine  and  Trotzky]  are  the 
most  honest  and  the  most  sacrificing  men  in  the  world." 

The  foregoing  questions  are  placed  and  answered  by  Mr.  Albert 
Rhys  Williams,  a  journalist  of  distinction,  and  an  influential  propa- 
gandist of  the  Soviet  cause — and  at  least  a  quasi-official  representa- 
tive of  that  government  in  America.  Were  we  to  take  the  answers  to 
these  queries  from  John  Spargo's  historico-critical  exposition,  Bol- 
shevism, they  would  be  found  much  less  laudatory  both  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Bolsheviki  gained  and  have  retained  their  suprem- 
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acy  and  of  the  specific  ideals  for  which  they  stand.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  difficult  to  get  at  the  actual  facts,  causes,  motives,  regard- 
ing the  recent  stages  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  On  the  whole, 
Spargo's  Bolshevism  seems  to  be  about  one  of  the  most  moderate  and 
most  judicious  treatments  of  the  history  of  the  movement,  together 
with  its  principles  and  practice.  Spargo  is,  of  course,  a  professed 
Socialist,  though  he  lately  resigned  from  the  Socialist  party  in  this 
country.  He  has  long  been  a  zealous  propagator  by  pen  and  voice 
of  what  he  calls  Social  Democracy,  and  the  dominant  idea  in  his 
recent  book  is  that  Bolshevism  in  theory  and  practice  is  the  opposite 
of  Social  Democracy.  Doubtless  he  would  vehemently  protest  against 
Bolshevism  being  regarded  as  just  the  latest  phase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Socialism — "  scientific  Socialism  ",  the  child  of  Marx  and 
Engels.  But  this  is  precisely  the  view  taken  of  it  in  the  book  be- 
fore us. 

Like  him,  the  authors  of  this  volume  were  at  one  time  ardent 
Socialists  and  occupied  high  places  in  the  Socialist  party.  Like  him, 
they  resigned  their  offices  and  affiliation,  though  from  motives  other 
than  his.  Spargo  ceased  to  be  an  official  Socialist  because  he  found 
the  party  disloyal  to  American  ideals  in  wartime.  Mr.  Goldstein  and 
Mrs.  Avery  gave  up  not  only  membership  in  the  Socialist  party  but 
alliance  with  Socialism  itself  when  the  light  of  Faith  dawned  upon 
their  minds,  and  they  came  to  recognize  that  Socialism,  w^hile  an 
equivocal  term  of  many  meanings,  is  in  its  fullest,  widest  and  deepest 
significance  the  name  of  a  world-view  and  a  world  movement  whose 
principles,  from  a  philosophical,  political,  social  and  economical 
point  of  view,  are  erroneous  and  unsound,  morally  subversive  of  all 
right  and  righteousness,  to  say  nothing  of  their  being  irreligious  and 
even  blasphemous.  That  this  estimate  of  Socialism  is  true  and  just, 
Mr.  Goldstein  has  abundantly  proved,  and  that  entirely  from  Social- 
ist authorities,  in  a  book  which  appeared  in  1903,  under  the  title 
Socialism:  The  Nation  of  Fatherless  Children. 

In  the  meantime  Bolshevism  has  made  its  appearance  in  Russia, 
has  leaped  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Republic  into  the  environing 
European  nations,  and  bridged  the  bounds  of  two  broad  oceans,  to 
ally  and  amalgamate  itself  in  principle  and  method  with  the  Indus- 
trial Revolutionism  propagated  by  the  I.  W.  W.  of  America.  It  is 
with  this  present-day  stage  in  the  evolution  of  Marxian  Socialism 
that  the  book  deals— deals,  however,  not  as  does  Spargo's  with  the 
proximate  history  and  tactics  of  Bolshevism,  but  with  the  philosoph- 
ical, social,  and  moral  principles  controlling  the  Socialist  movement 
as  it  erupts  into  this  latest  manifestation  of  the  international  forces 
of  revolutionism,  that  aim  at  nothing  short  of  a  complete  overthrow 
of  Christian  civilization.     Tw^o  world-wide  armies  are  seen  confront- 
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ing  one  another.  On  the  one  side  the  "  Black  International ",  Cath- 
olicism, and  on  the  other  the  "  Red  International ",  Socialism,  Bol- 
shevism. So  long  ago  as  1904,  Emil  Vandervelde,  Chairman  of  the 
International  Socialist  Bureau,  depicted  the  marshalling  of  .these  two 
forces,  the  fuller  organization  whereof  we  are  witnessing  at  the 
present  hour.  The  Belgian  Socialist  likewise  points  out  the  differ- 
entiating principles  of  the  opposing  armies.  His  words  are  authori- 
tative and  worth  recalling  here:  "In  the  old  world,  two  gigantic 
coalitions  are  formed  by  the  elimination  of  intermediaries :  the  Black 
International  and  the  Red  International.  On  the  one  hand  are  all 
those  who  hold  that  authority  should  descend  from  above  and  who 
find  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  perfect  expression  of  their  ideal,  the 
most  flexible  guardian  of  their  class  privileges;  on  the  other  hand 
are  those  who  insist  that  authority  shall  come  from  the  people,  and 
who,  by  the  logic  of  circumstances,  can  found  their  hopes  on  nothing 
but  Social  Democracy.  Between  these  two  extremes  Protestantism 
hesitates  and  Liberalism  shifts  from  place  to  place.  One  may  wel- 
come or  deplore  the  fact  of  this  coming  concentration  of  forces  about 
the  Catholic  Church  on  the  one  side,  and  Social  Democracy  on  the 
other.  But  none  can  deny  that  this  concentration  is  inevitable,  and 
that  the  future  struggles  will  have  to  be  fought  out  between  these 
two  armies.  To  those,  therefore,  who  are  interested  in  the  social 
movement  in  Europe,  we  say :  '  Observe,  above  all  else,  if  you  wish 
to  consider  only  the  essential  factors,  the  political  activities  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  those  of  International  Socialism.'  " 

After  setting  forth  the  standards  of  these  two  powers,  "  faith 
and  fatalism  ",  our  authors  proceed  to  analyze  the  opposing  set  of 
principles  in  their  bearings  on  patriotism  and  loyalty.  The  insidious, 
activities  of  Socialists  in  their  efforts  to  corrupt  the  army  and  navy 
are  next  laid  bare.  Of  special  importance  and  value  is  the  chapter 
that  deals  with  Bolshevism  in  the  schools,  revealing  as  it  does  no- 
less  the  zeal,  earnestness  and  adroitness  which  the  revolutionists  dis- 
play in  their  methods  —  qualities  that  might  well  serve  as  a  model 
and  a  stimulus  to  the  champions  of  a  nobler  cause — than  the  success 
of  their  undertaking  to  poison  the  wells  of  truth,  the  school,  the  col- 
lege, the  university,  and  educational  literature. 

The  chapter  next  in  order  is  of  marked  interest  and  importance. 
From  a  logical  point  of  view  it  should  have  received  the  first  place 
in  the  volume,  since  in  it  the  philosophy  of  Bolshevism  is  more  ex- 
plicitly expounded  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  All-Russian 
Constitution.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  is  a  singular  document.  It 
contains  a  number  of  wise  provisions;  beneficent,  too,  at  least  as  re- 
gards the  proletariat.  That  it  is  alien  on  the  whole,  however,  and 
opposed  to  Social  Democracy,  may  be  seen  from  such  articles  as  the 
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following  relating  to  the  right  of  suffrage :  '*  The  following  persons 
enjoy  neither  the  right  to  vote  nor  the  right  to  be  voted  for,  even 
though  they  belong  to  one  of  the  categories  enumerated  above, 
namely:  (a)  persons  who  employ  hired  labor  in  order  to  obtain 
from  it  an  increase  in  profits ;  (b)  persons  who  have  an  income  with- 
out doing  any  work,  such  as  interest  from  capital,  receipts  from 
property,  etc.;  (c)  private  merchants,  trade  and  commercial  brok- 
ers; (d)  monks  and  clergy  of  all  denominations;  (e)  employees  and 
agents  of  the  former  police,  the  gendarme  corps,  and  the  Okrana 
[Czar's  secret  service],  also  members  of  the  former  reigning  dynasty; 
(f)  persons  who  have  been  deprived  by  a  Soviet  of  their  rights  of 
citizenship  because  of  selfish  or  dishonorable  offences,  for  the  period 
fixed  by  the  sentence." 

Church  and  State  are  of  course  declared  to  be  separated.  But  the 
Constitution  goes  deeper :  "  No  church  or  religious  society  has  the 
right  to  own  property.  They  have  no  rights  of  a  juridical  person. 
All  the  properties  of  the  existing  church  and  religious  societies  in 
Russia  are  declared  national  property."  Obviously,  enactments  of 
such  a  character  are  but  the  logical  conclusions  of  the  materialistic 
interpretation  of  life  which  characterizes  the  whole  Socialist  move- 
ment as  such.  They  further  illustrate  how  determinate  is  the  Bol- 
shevist ideal  of  establishing  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  But 
all  this  en  passant.^ 

The  book  before  us  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  Pope  and  the 
War.  In  it  the  attitude  of  the  Holy  See,  in  respect  to  the  contend- 
ing nations,  and  especially  in  relation  to  conditions  in  Belgium  and 
Italy,  is  made  clear.  The  same  chapter  likewise  suggests  wherein 
lies  the  cure  of  Bolshevism — namely,  in  the  application  to  national 
and  international  life  of  the  truths  and  spiritual  medicaments  which 
the  Church  is  commissioned  to  deliver  to  men  for  their  health  and 
their  healing. 

Bolshevism  and  the  Cure  is  a  solid  and  a  practical  production.  It 
makes  plain  the  unphilosophical,  the  unscientific,  the  immoral,  and 
the  irreligious  character  of  the  Socialist  world-movement,  and  it 
points  out  the  road  that  alone  leads  to  social  sanity  and  liberty. 

L'ORAZIONE  DELLE  QUAKANT'  ORE  e  i  tempi  di  calamita  e  di  guerra. 
— Per  P.  Angelo  de  Santi,  S.J.  Roma:  Oivilta  Oattolica,  Via  Ripetta. 
1919.     Pp.  391. 

The  Forty  Hours'  Prayer  is  a  common  practice  throughout  the 
United  States.     It  has  become  part  of  the  annual  exercises  of  public 

1  The  decrees  here  quoted  are  taken  from  the  Constitution,  which  is  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  Nation  (N.  Y.). 
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devotion  in  our  churches,  and  our  Eucharistic  Conventions,  designed 
to  keep  alive  amongst  us  the  consciousness  that  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment is  the  central  object  of  our  worship  of  God  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  periodically  remind  the  members  of  the  Priests'  Eucharistic 
League  and  the  Priests'  Communion  League  that  the  Forty  Hours' 
Adoration  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  preserving  and  strengthening 
faith  and  piety  in  our  parishes. 

It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  during  the  last  four  years 
of  unequaled  suffering  from  the  ills  of  war,  pestilence  and  social 
upheaval,  we  have  adequately  realized  that  this  very  Devotion  was 
in  a  special  sense  meant  to  divert  and  allay  such  calamities.  A  vivid 
consciousness  of  this  fact  would  have  inspired  fresh  enthusiasm, 
strengthening  confidence  in  the  Divine  aid  where  many  became 
faint-hearted. 

P.  Angelo  de  Santi,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  is  the  eminent 
president  of  the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Sacred  Music,  and  who 
has  done  much  already  to  restore  the  ancient  spirit  of  liturgical  de- 
votion by  perfecting  the  methods  of  ecclesiastical  chant,  offer's  a 
volume  of  exceptional  interest  and  one  well  calculated  to  give  to  the 
Devotion  of  the  Forty  Hours  a  new  interpretation  and  impulse. 
Whilst  he  surveys  the  history  of  the  institution  and  development  of 
the  Quaranf  Ore  from  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Church,  he  lays 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  a  devotion  which  answers  the  cry  of 
God's  people  to  be  delivered  from  the  calamities  that  have  befallen 
the.  world  in  recent  times — war,  pestilence,  and  internal  dissensions. 

Though  it  is  commonly  explained  that  the  regular  devotion  of  the 
Forty  Hours'  Prayer  was  inaugurated  at  Milan  in  1537,  where  for 
nearly  four  hundred  years  the  practice  of  a  continuous  adoration  in 
all  the  churches  of  the  diocese  has  been  maintained,  P.  de  Santi 
points  out  that  the  Forty  Hours'  Prayer  was  observed  during  the 
great  triduum  of  Holy  Week  in  the  Church  since  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine.  At  first  it  took  the  form  of  vigil  and  prayer  to  Christ  in 
the  Sepulchre,  much  as  we  have  it  on  Holy  Thursday.  The  hours  of 
our  Lord  in  the  tomb  were  counted  forty,  partly  for  mystical  reasons, 
as  St.  Augustine  tells  us,  and  partly  because  the  liturgical  service 
called  for  a  lengthening  of  the  period  between  our  Lord's  death  en 
Good  Friday  and  His  Resurrection  on  Easter  Sunday  morning.  Ser- 
vices of  forty  hours  were  held  in  the  churches  of  the  Anastasis  and 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  as  we  know  from  the  account  of 
Etheria  (Peregrinatio  Silviae) .  Elsewhere  similar  exercises  of  de- 
votion took  place.  At  the  beginning  the  Cross  was  no  doubt  the 
tangible  object  of  veneration,  the  adoration  soon  concentrated  on  the 
Body  of  Christ  reserved  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  such  as  it  is  even 
now  when  on  Maundy  Thursday  the  faithful  worship  at  the  "  sep- 
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ulchre ",  which  is  in  truth  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Father  Herbert  Thurston,  SJ.,  in  his  book  Lent  and  Holy  Week, 
notes  the  fact  that  the  Quaranf  Ore  is  a  remnant  of  the  forty  hours' 
watching  at  the  sepulchre  in  Holy  Week.  P.  Angelo  de  Santi  fol- 
lows similar  indications  with  historical  accuracy,  and  thence  traces 
the  direct  connexion  of  the  Milanese  practice  of  the  Quaranf  Ore  by 
showing  that  at  least  a  decade  before  the  Forty  Hours'  Adoration 
was  made  obligatory  as  a  continuous  devotion,  it  had  been  practised 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Milan.  The  observance  was 
taken  up  by  the  other  churches,  especially  those  of  the  religious 
orders,  the  Barnabites,  Capuchins,  Jesuits,  and  fostered  by  St. 
Charles  Borromeo.  From  Italy  it  spread  through  France  and  other 
lands. 

Our  author  brings  to  light  many  hardly  noticed  facts  in  connexion 
with  the  Devotion,  such  as  the  "  sacro  teatro  "  in  which  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  exposed  in  the  open  with  such  magnificence  of  scenic 
apparatus  and  illumination  as  to  attract  people  away  from  the  follies 
of  the  carnival  and  concentrate  their  attention  and  admiration  on  the 
Sacred  Host  and  the  example  of  Its  devout  adorers.  Chief  stress  is 
laid  by  the  author  upon  the  expiatory  character,  the  note  of  repara- 
tion, and  the  prayer  for  delivery  from  such  calamities  as  invasion  by 
infidel  armies,  the  destructive  vengeance  of  the  elements  in  plague, 
famine,  and  the  horrors  of  civil  strife. 

P.  de  Santi' s  book  is  a  precious  addition  to  the  liturgical  history 
of  Eucharistic  worship,  with  documents  and  anecdotes  that  serve  to 
explain  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  chiefly  in  Italy  and 
France.  The  copious  bibliographical  references  include  the  chief 
works  on  the  subject  in  different  languages.  Special  use  has  been 
made  of  the  valuable  and  not  commonly  known  sources  of  Giuseppe 
Solimeno;  but  the  author  has  also  had  at  his  service  the  aid  of  un- 
published documents  from  conventual  Roman  archives.  It  would  be 
a  blessing  if  Father  Thurston  or  some  similarly  capable  English 
scholar  were  to  put  the  researches  of  P.  de  Santi,  which  in  part  apv- 
peared  in  the  Cimltct  CattoUca,  into  the  vernacular,  with  perhaps 
some  additional  references  to  the  Devotion  as  it  has  developed  in 
English-speaking  countries. 

THE0L06IA  MORALIS  secundum  Doctrinam  S.  Alphonsi  de  Ligorio, 
Doctoris  Ecclesiae,  auctore  Joseph  Aertnys,  O.SS.R.,  S.  Theologiae  in 
Oollegio  Wittemiensi  olim  Professore.  Editio  nona  qiiam  recognitam 
atque  anctam  ad  Juris  Oodicem  Oanonici  accommodavit  0.  A.  Daman, 
0.S8.R.,  Juris  Oan.  et  Theol.  Mor,  Prof. — Tomus  II.  Galopiae:  M. 
Alberts  Filil.     1918.     Pp.  532. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  a  year  ago,  of  P.  Damen's 
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edition  of  the  Alphonsian  text-book  of  Moral  Theology  by  P.  Aert- 
nys,  we  pointed  out  the  excellence  of  the  new  revision,  which  was 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  recent  Code  of  Canon  Law.  The 
present  volume  completes  the  work,  by  the  addition  of  the  two  books 
"  De  Sacramentis  "  and  "  De  Poenis  et  Indulgentiis  ".  Of  the  for- 
mer, the  Tractatus  "  De  Matrimonio  "  has  been  entirely  rewritten. 
Important  changes  have  been  made  in  other  parts.  These  refer  not 
only  to  the  new  canons,  but  in  some  cases  involve  a  fresh  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  manual.  Thus  the  Tractatus  "  De  Irregu- 
laritatibus  "  has  been  transferred  from  "  De  Poenis  "  to  that  which 
treats  of  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders.  The  alphabetical  Index  is 
much  more  complete  and  serviceable  than  that  of  the  older  editions, 
and  so  is  a  distinct  merit  of  a  book  that  is  frequently  consulted. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.  By  Josiak  H.  Penniman, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Provost  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1919.     Pp.444. 

Professor  Penniman  here  gives  an  account  of  the  English  Bible 
that  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  man  of  letters  and  to  the  student 
of  religion.  In  clear  and  succinct  language  he  sketches  "  the  sources 
and  contents,  the  literary  background  and  surroundings,  the  forms 
and  characteristics  of  the  constituent  books  and  their  relation  to  each 
other  ".  He  traces  the  history  of  the  English  translations  "  from 
Saxon  times  to  our  own  day  ",  and  shows  the  differences  between 
"  the  commonly  used  English  versions  as  regards  contents  and  trans- 
lation ",  together  with  the  reasons  for  the  differences. 

In  his  exposition  the  author  includes  the  so-called  deuterocanonical 
books  which  modern  Protestant  versions  omit  as  being  classed  with 
the  apocryphal  writings  read  for  edification,  some  of  which  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  hesitated  to  accept,  and  which  may  be  therefore 
admitted  as  not  having  been  at  once  recognized  as  inspired  books  by 
any  authoritative  declaration.  But  that  declaration,  when  it  was 
eventually  made,  was  found  to  rest  upon  sufficiently  solid  historic 
ground.  Hence  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  "  none  of  the  books 
of  the  Apocrypha  was  ever  included  by  the  Jews  among  their  Scrip- 
tures "  (p.  13).  The  Palestinian  Canon,  which  was  perpetuated  by 
the  Synagogue  of  a  later  date,  and  which  was  followed  by  the  so- 
called  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  does  indeed  omit  these 
books.  But  that  Canon  was  closed  at  the  time  of  Esdras,  and  does 
not  take  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  who  for  more 
than  a  century  before  and  at  the  time  of  Christ  recognized  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  not  merely  throughout  the  countries  of  the  Disper- 
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sion,  but  even  in  Palestine.     This  version  added  the  later  books  in 
Greek. 

Leaving  aside,  hov^^ever,  such  casual  differences  as  these,  indicating 
the  non-Catholic  point  of  view,  the  statements  throughout  the  book 
are  fair  and  objective.  There  is  no  other  volume  that  condenses  so 
much  useful  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  English  Bible  in  read- 
able form  as  is  to  be  found  here.  Moreover,  it  is  well  that  Catholics 
should  realize  more  fully  than  is  generally  done  the  aid  afforded  to 
the  upbuilding  or  upholding  of  our  Christian  commonwealth  by  those 
who  commend  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  a  non-sectarian  attitude. 
There  is  a  prejudice  against  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the 
public  school  and  other  civic  and  state  institutions  supported  by 
public  taxes.  Our  prejudice  in  this  matter  is  justly  founded  on  the 
fact  that  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  was  conceived  in  a  de- 
termined anti- Catholic  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  traditional  doctrine 
of  the  Church.  Whilst  sectarian  zealots  still  use  the  Bible  in  this 
sense  as  a  weapon  against  Catholic  teaching,  there  are  two  considera- 
tions which  make  the  purpose  of  the  "  reformation  "  of  the  sixteenth 
century  largely  ineffective  in  our  day  and  country,  though  we  still 
have  to  guard  against  misinterpretation.  The  first  fact  is  that  the 
Bible  may  be  and  is  being  studied  by  Americans  without  definite 
sectarian  bias  or  opposition  to  Catholic  doctrine,  save  in  so  far  as 
they  misapprehend  it  or  misunderstand  it.  In  the  second  place,  the 
more  recent  translations  of  the  English  Bible  have  eliminated  a  large 
proportion  of  the  objectionable  passages  on  which  Protestant  oppo- 
sition to  the  Church  formerly  based  its  claims.  Few  if  any  readers 
of  the  1883  revised  edition  will  be  able  to  detect  mistranslations  by 
which  a  Protestant  could  justify  his  refusal  to  admit  Catholic  doc- 
trine on  the  ground  that  the  Word  of  God  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
King  James,  like  the  Lutheran  translation,  did  contain  wilful  mis- 
translations of  this  kind.  Whilst  the  Catholic  translations  are  not 
without  defects,  it  will  be  admitted  that  these  are  of  a  different 
nature  and  did  not  originate  in  sectarian  bias.  The  proposed  new 
revision  will  doubtless  remove  these  faults.  Meanwhile  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  a  modern  version  can  do  nothing  but  good,  if  it  be 
done  without  denominational  comment  and  with  due  discrimination  or 
respect  for  the  capacity  of  the  young  reader.  The  argument  that 
the  Protestant  version  is  more  idiomatic  and  of  finer  literary  expres- 
sion makes  it  appear,  of  course,  preferable  for  those  who  read  it  as 
good  English.  But,  for  the  rest,  the  subject-matter,  in  any,  even 
a  less  elegant  translation  is  calculated  to  prove  elevating  and  refin- 
ing to  the  pupil.  It  inculcates  respect  for  religion,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  moral  conduct  which  we  esteem  alike  in  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  the  labels  for  which  appellations  are  not  always  indie- 
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ative  of  true  religious  values.  The  young  pagans  whom  we  are  rais- 
ing to-day  by  our  godless  and  unmoral  education  are  sure  to  be  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  Catholic  Christianity,  in  that  they 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  Christ  and  the  sublime  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Gospel.  The  assumption  by  Catholics  of  a  friendly  attitude 
toward  non-Catholics  in  this  respect  in  no  wise  implies  a  compro- 
mise of  doctrinal  principles.  The  recent  visit  of  Cardinal  Mercier 
has  shown  that  one  may  command  the  respect  of  the  best  elements  of 
a  non-Catholic  nation  without  in  the  least  yielding  either  Catholic 
principle  or  practice. 

These  reflections,  into  which  the  proposed  book  notice  of  Pro- 
fessor Penniman's  work  has  led  us,  while  somewhat  discursive,  may 
induce  some  of  our  readers  to  get  the  volume  and  learn  from  it  that 
a  high-minded  evaluation  of  the  Book  of  Books  is  not  confined  to 
Catholic  instructors,  and  that  we  may  learn  much  that  is  important, 
yet  is  passed  over,  within  the  household  of  faith  as  of  secondary 
worth. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRIEST.  By  the  Rev.  George  T.  Schmidt,  of  the 
Scranton  Diocese.  Benziger  Brothers:  New  York,  Oinoinnati,  Ohi- 
cago.     1919.     Pp.  147. 

Under  twenty  terse  and  attractive  headings  the  author,  an  Amer- 
ican priest,  gives  salutary  admonitions  to  members  of  the  clergy 
touching  pastoral  and  priestly  duty.  The  suggestions,  whilst  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  inculcation  of  general  principles,  are  en- 
forced here  and  there  by  personal  experiences.  They  deal  with  the 
various  phases  of  parish  responsibility,  in  the  pulpit,  the  homes  of 
the  people,  the  school ;  with  the  agency  of  the  press,  the  missions ;  in 
brief  form  and  after  the  manner  of  homilies.  The  style  is  in  har- 
mony with  this  manner,  direct  and  modem.  Priests,  especially  the 
young,  will  find  it  profitable  reading  and  a  means  of  increasing  zeal. 

A  PRIMER  OF  OHUROH  MTJSIO  for  use  in  Dominican  Convents  and 
Churches  by  the  Rev.  Vincent  C.  Donovan,  O.P.  P.  J.  Kenedy  & 
Sons:  New  York.     1919.     Pp.  81. 

All  who  love  the  sublime  melodies  of  the  Church's  liturgy,  yet 
feel  incompetent  on  entering  the  unknown  region  of  the  Gregorian 
tonal  world,  will  welcome  this  little  Primer  of  Church  Music  as  a 
newly-found  treasure.  It  not  only  leads  the  beginner  step  by  step 
through  the  various  stages  of  Notation,  Rhythm,  Expression,  Psalm- 
ody, etc.,  but  also  acquaints  him  with  the  rudiments  of  Modem  Music 
and  Voice  Culture. 
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The  closing  chapter  of  the  book,  "  The  Spirit  of  Church  Music  ", 
unfolds  in  a  beautiful  manner  the  reasons  why  Liturgical  Music 
should  be  studied  and  taught  in  our  educational  institutions  of  the 
present  day.  "  The  Church,"  says  Pope  Pius  in  his  Motu  Proprio, 
"  has  always  recognized  and  honored  progress  in  the  arts,  admitting 
to  the  service  of  religion  everything  good  and  beautiful  discovered 
by  genius  in  the  course  of  the  ages — always,  however,  with  due  regard 
to  the  liturgical  laws."  The  Church  insists  that  all  ecclesiastical 
music  should  be  a  just  and  adequate  expression  of  the  religious 
thought  which  it  undertakes  to  interpret.  If,  then,  the  seed  sown  by 
Pius  X  is  to  bear  fruit,  it  must  come  through  our  educating  the  yoimg 
to  definite  standards,  so  that  their  influence  may  spread  abroad,  and 
further  the  interests  of  Religion.  Therefore  every  lover  of  the 
Church's  Music  will  echo  the  prayer  of  the  reverend  author  that  the 
little  work  may  contribute  its  share  toward  extending  a  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  ecclesiastical  melodies,  so  that  it  may  hasten  the  day 
when  the  entire  congregation  will  once  more  unite  with  the  priest  at 
the  altar  in  the  solemn  functions  of  the  liturgical  services.  Finally, 
the  list  of  approved  Masses  and  Motets,  together  with  the  bibliog- 
raphy found  in  the  appendix,  is  not  the  least  praiseworthy  feature  of 
the  book.  Here  one  may  find  the  right  thing  for  the  right  time,  and 
feel  convinced  that  he  is  helping,  in  an  humble  way,  "  to  restore  all 
things  in  Christ  ".  S.  C. 


Bolshevism,  on  which  something  is  the  I.  W.  W.  movement   (besides  the 

said  in  the  book-review  section,  is  the  Workers'       International       Industrial 

Russian    denomination    of    a    revolu-  Union  with  us)    and  the  Young  Peo- 

tionary    movement    of    the    laboring  pie's     Socialist     International,     while 

masses   which   under   one    or   another  Japan  provides  the  Socialist  groups  of 

name  is  spreading  in  practically  every  Tokio  and  Yokohama  represented  by 

civilized  nation  on  the  globe.     In  Ger-  Comrade  Katayama. 
many     (apart     from     the     Spartacus 


group),  in  German-Austria,  Hungary,  And    so    the    whole    world    is    girt 

Poland,    Finland,   Esthonia,    Lettland,  round  about  with  a  massive  cordon  of 

Lithuania,    Ukrainia,   it   is    the    Com-  fiery    minds    and    seething    hearts,  ^  a 

munist    Party.       It    is    called    Social  formidable    army    that   only   bides   its 

Democracy  —  either  in  toto  or  in  the  opportunity    to    crush    out    capitalism 

Left  Wing  of  the  legislative  body —  and    the    bourgeoisie  —  together   with 

in   Czecho-Slovakia.  Norway,  Sweden,  what   it   regards    as    allied    therewith, 

Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Serbia,  Denmark  organized  religion.     There  may  be  no 

(the  Klassenkampem  group),  Switzer-  cause    for    alarm  —  "  apres    nous    le 

land,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  deluge  "  —  but  there  does  seem  to  be 

America     (Debs     and     the     Socialist  place  for  serious  thinking — a  state  of 

Propaganda    League).      In    France   it  mind  which  the  book  reviewed  in  this 

is  represented  by  the  Syndicats.     Eng-  number,  Bolshevism,  Its  Cure,  is  cal- 

land,   Australia,   and   America  supply  culated  to  foster. 
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The  faculty  for  telling  stories  to 
children  is  relatively  so  rare — and  the 
value  of  really  good  stories  so  great 
(is  this  why  they  are  so  rare?) — that 
one  gives  a  ready  and  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  Sister  of  Notre  Dame 
who  has  recently  enriched  our  limited 
supply  with  True  Stories  for  First 
Communicants.  Not  all  folk  savor 
alike  in  such  matters;  but  it  really 
seems  as  though  everybody  ought  to 
like  these  stories.  First  because  they 
are  true — true  to  fact :  to  past  history 
and  to  present-day  experience.  Sec- 
ondly, because  they  are  fresh  and 
bright — what  children  like.  They  are 
not  meant  to  scare.  They  are  not 
exaggerated.  They  are  sensible,  sim- 
ple, sweet.  They  make  good  reading 
for  children  of  every  age — young  chil- 
dren and  old  children.  The  book,  with 
illustrations  by  W.  Pippett,  is  issued 
in  a  form  that  invites  reading  (Her- 
der Book  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.). 


fittingly  told  by  Dr.  Charles  Chapman 
of  the  California  University. 


The  Missal  for  Sunday  Use  pub- 
lished by  Kenedy  and  Sons,  New 
York,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
the  essentials  of  such  a  manual.  Con- 
venient in  size  (it  will  fit  in  a  me- 
dium pocket),  the  paper  is  almost 
opaque  and  the  letterpress  clear  and 
sizable.  Comprising  the  Mass  in 
Latin  and  English  texts  on  parallel 
pages,  for  all  the  Sundays  and  greater 
Feasts,  likewise  the  Votive  Masses  and 
Masses  for  the  Dead,  together  with 
Sunday  Vespers  and  Complin,  it  is 
surprising  how  so  compact  a  volume 
can  contain  so  much. 


The  July  issue  of  the  Catholic  His- 
torical Review,  which  by  reason  of  the 
managing  editor's  illness  was  post- 
poned, has  appeared,  merged  with  the 
number  for  October.  The  table  of 
contents  presents  a  menu  of  viands  as 
appetizing  to  the  student  of  history 
as  they  are  sustaining.  The  opening 
paper  presents  him  with  the  story  of 
"  Fermin  Francisco  de  Lasner ",  the 
contemporary  of  Junipero  Serra  in  the 
pioneer  missions  of  California.  Com- 
paratively few  know  anything  of  this 
humble  Franciscan,  his  light  having 
been  dimmed  by  the  more  brilliant 
career  of  his  brother.  Padre  Junipero. 
What  the  latter  was  for  Upper,  the 
former  was  for  Lower  California. 
The  story  of  this  great  missionary  is 


While  Padre  de  Lasner  was  labor- 
ing amongst  the  Spaniards  and  In- 
dians of  the  California  peninsula, 
Paul  de  Saint  Pierre  was  at  work 
amongst  the  scattered  American  pio- 
neers and  the  aborigines  of  the  Middle 
West.  The  story  of  this  the  first  Ger- 
man-American priest  in  that  region  is 
told  with  abundant  documentation  by 
Father  Rothensteiner  of  St.  Louis. 


A  most  interesting  narrative  of  the 
"  Church  in  Medieval  Greenland  "  is 
given  us  by  Dr.  Lasson  of  the  Illi- 
nois University,  and  a  no  less  instruc- 
tive sketch  of  Cuthbert  Fenwick,  "  Pio- 
neer Catholic  and  Legislator  of  Mary- 
land" is  furnished  by  Father  O'Daniel 
of  the  Catholic  University. 


A  valuable  feature  of  the  number  is 
the  Bibliography  pertinent  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Hierarchy. 
Amongst  the  Book  Reviews,  always  a 
noteworthy  component  of  the  Catholic 
Historical  Review,  one  notices  with 
pleasure  the  cultured  mind  and  the 
graceful  pen  of  Monsignor  Hugh 
Henry,  who  has  recently  been  given 
the  chair  of  Homiletics  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Overbrook's  loss  has  been  Wash- 
ington's gain  by  Doctor  Henry's 
change  of  professorship. 


Ecclesiastical  literature  has  lost  an 
important  leader  in  Monsignor  Pietro 
Piacenza,  Prot.  Apost.,  theologian  and 
canonist,  who  died  at  Piacenza,  his 
birthplace,  22  August,  1919.  It  was 
to  him  chiefly,  as  adjudicator  of  the 
S.  Congregation  of  Rites,  that  fell  the 
task  of  sifting  liturgical  doubts,  be- 
fore they  were  submitted  for  decision 
to  the  Cardinal  members  of  the  Con- 
gregation. His  knowledge  of  litur- 
gical matters  was  thorough  and  ex- 
tended to  all  departments  of  the  ritual 
service.  He  had  been  professor  of 
liturgy  at  the  Seminary  of  Piacenza, 
until  he  became  archpriest  at  Fioren- 
zuola,  which  position  gave  him  famil- 
iarity with  the  pastoral  bearings  of  his 
special  science.  After  being  made 
Protonotary  he  was  attached  to  the 
Roman  Seminary  as  professor  of 
liturgy  and  became  a  member  of  the 
commission    for    the    reform    of    the 
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Roman  Breviary  and  Psalter  in  1907. 
Meanwhile  he  had  been  editor  of  the 
Ephemerides  Liturgicae  since  1902. 
Among  his  published  works,  apart 
from  collaboration  in  various  eccle- 
siastical journals,  are  to  be  mentioned 
Expositio  novissima  Rubricarum  Bre- 
viarii  (2  vol.,  1898  and  1910),  De 
Rubricarum  obligatione  (1902),  Prae- 
lectiones  Liturgicae  (1910),  his  Com- 
mentarium  on  the  Constitution  Divino 
Afflatu  and  his  last  work  Regulae  pro 
Recitando  Div.  Officio  (191 7). 


purifies  and  expiates.  The  prayers 
are  short,  in  handy  printed  form.  New 
Zealand  Tablet  Co.,  Dunedin,  N.  Z. 


Teodor  de  Wyzewa  has  done  fine 
literary  work  in  the  field  of  social 
and  religious  reconstruction,  and  his 
criticisms  of  musical  workmanship 
and  modern  art  as  compared  with 
kindred  Christian  achievements  have 
been  noted  in  French  circles  of  cul- 
ture for  a  number  of  years.  But  his 
best  work  was  probably  accomplished 
in  the  translation  of  the  writings  of 
Jorgensen,  Stevens,  Tolstoi,  and  Ben- 
son. The  last  thing  he  accomplished, 
although  it  had  been  a  daily  task  for 
more  than  ten  years,  was  a  translation 
of  the  Bible.  The  Gospel — Les  Saints 
Evangiles  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus 
Christ  —  is  here  presented  with  his 
notes,  as  he  left  it  at  his  death.  The 
value  of  the  translation  is  attested  by 
the  abbe  Levesque  of  St.  Sulpice,  than 
whom  are  found  few  better  qualified 
to  judge.     (Perrin  et  Cie.,  Paris.) 


The  Catholic  Laymen's  Association 
of  (Augusta)  Georgia  is  doing  effi- 
cient work  in  hunting  down  malevo- 
lent representation  of  the  Church  and 
its  doctrines.  It  recently  sent  out 
25,000  copies  of  a  booklet  exposing 
those  editors  in  Georgia  who  persist 
in  printing  libellous  statements  in  the 
name  of  a  supposed  Catholic.  By  thus 
branding  a  corrupt  press  the  members 
of  the  Association  become  apostles  of 
public  morality  who  are  sure  io  reach 
a  class  of  the  people  that  does  not 
come  within  hearing  of  the  pulpit  or 
the  priest. 


Meditations:  at  Making  the  Stations 
of  the  Cross  for  the  Holy  Souls  in 
Purgatory  is  a  booklet  for  the  month 
of  November  published  by  a  priest  in 
the  archdiocese  of  Wellington  (New 
Zealand).  It  is  a  profitable  devotion 
combising   the    twofold   exercise    that 


In  the  October  number  of  the 
Records  of  the  American  Catholic 
Historical  Society  (Philadelphia)  the 
story  of  the  heroic  services  of  the 
Philadelphia  Sisters  and  Seminarians 
during  the  influenza  visitation  of  last 
year  runs  to  its  conclusion.  Edifica- 
tion is  written  in  every  line  of  this 
interesting  and  vivid  narrative  of  de- 
votion and  self-sacrifice.  It  was  surely 
a  happy  thought  of  the  compiler  to 
gather  and  arrange  these  personal  ex- 
periences of  the  Sisters,  and  the  nat- 
ural way  in  which  he  has  pieced 
together  the  record  of  their  experi- 
ences and  impressions  is  beyond  praise. 
His  skill  and  foresight  have  caught 
for  preservation  an  historical  and 
human  document  that  is  of  incalcu- 
lable inspirational  and  apologetic 
value.  If  the  gathering  of  these  facts 
had  been  left  to  the  future,  much  of 
the  story  would  have  perished  and 
there  would  have  been  doubt  about 
other  parts.  That  would  have  been  a 
calamity,  for  it  would  be  hard  to 
overestimate  the  benefits  that  are  likely 
to  accrue  from  the  simple,*  unembel- 
lished  record  of  the  services  per- 
formed for  afflicted  humanity  by  the 
Sisters  in  private  home  and  in  hos- 
pital, and  by  the  Seminarians  in  the 
cemeteries,  during  the  fearful  epi- 
demic last  fall.  It  is  a  story  that  de- 
serves to  be  widely  known.  (Amer- 
ican Catholic  Historical  Society,  715 
Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia.) 


Though  her  literary  output  is  very 
considerable.  Miss  Isabel  C.  Clarke 
succeeds  in  maintaining  the  high 
standards  to  which  she  has  accus- 
tomed her  readers.  Nor  will  her 
latest  effort  disappoint  the  lovers  of 
clean  fiction  as  it  comes  from  the  pen 
of  the  gifted  author.  In  fact,  in  many 
respects  she  has  gained :  there  is  a 
surer  touch  in  the  delineation  of  her 
characters,  more  mellowness  in  her 
outlook  upon  life  and  more  animation 
in  the  dialogue. 

The  Deep  Heart  is  the  title  of  her 
new  novel.  The  title  contains  a  Bib- 
lical allusion  and  also  indicates  the 
general  drift  of  the  story.  As  usual, 
the  author  gives  us  the  story  of  souls 
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in  conflict,  their  internal  struggles 
and  final  triumphs.  She  lays  bare  the 
secret  springs  of  action,  the  sordid 
motives  that  sometimes  prompt  men 
and  the  lofty  inspirations  of  grace. 
Her  soul-analysis  is  keen,  searching, 
relentless,  yet  withal  sympathetic  and 
kind.  All  her  characters  show,  as  in 
real  life,  some  redeeming  feature, 
some  saving  grace,  or  at  least  some 
endearing  whimsicality.  The  dyed-in- 
the-wool  villain  has  no  place  in  the 
author's  philosophy  of  life.  In  spite 
of  that  she  can  write  a  novel  of  thril- 
ling and  absorbing  interest. 

The  Deep  Heart  is  such  a  novel. 
The  happenings  in  themselves  are  un- 
important; exciting  adventures  there 
are  none,  events  are  few  and  such  as 
make  up  an  average  human  existence. 
Still  there  is  dramatic  swiftness  in 
the  narrative,  and  the  sense  of  intense 
tragedy  broods  over  every  page.  The 
heroine  is  a  most  lovable  creature,  yet 
not  of  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are 
made,  but  one  that  could  live  in  the 
rough  clime  of  reality.  We  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  her  step  out  of  the 
pages  and  smile  at  us  her  little  smile 
of  resignation.  Two  men  strive  to  win 
her  love.  One  is  purified  in  the  fire 
of  renunciation;  the  other  attains  the 
lovely  prize,  but  not  without  trial  and 
much  suifering.  A  pure,  wholesome 
and  interesting  story,  this  volume  will 
make  an  ideal  Christmas  present. 
(Benziger  Brothers:  New  York.) 


There  is  no  mistaking  that  there  is 
quickened  interest  everywhere  in 
"Spiritualism".  The  signs  of  the 
fresh  activity  of  this  insidious  enemy 
of  the  entire  supernatural  order  are 
multiplying  apace  in  blatant  propa- 
ganda, in  treatise  and  story,  in  the 
magazines  and  in  the  daily  press,  as 
well  as  in  everyday  life.  Explain  this 
new  impetus  given  to  occultism  as  you 
will — whether  as  partly  the  result  of 
the  passionate  demand  of  the  be- 
reaved to  communicate  with  the  spirits 
of  the  war's  dead,  or  as  the  soul's 
hunger  revolt  against  the  materialistic 
principles  with  which  the  modern 
world  has  vainly  tried  to  satisfy  man's 
essentially  religious  appetite — the  fact 
stilly  remains  that  the  practice  of 
Spiritism  is  becoming  more  and  more 
common.  Thinking  minds  are  much 
concerned  with  this  new  development 


of  religion's  archenemy,  "  whose  name 
is  legion  ".  Taking  these  very  words 
as  the  title  of  a  recently  published 
novel  {Whose  Name  is  Legion),  Miss 
Isabel  C.  Clarke  has  written  a  capital 
story  that  shows  deep  insight  into  the 
actual  workings  and  dangers  of  Spirit- 
ism in  certain  social  circles. 


At  the  very  opening  of  the  book 
the  Church  is  seen  pitted  against 
Spiritism,  and  the  plot  and  mystery 
of  the  whole  story  revolve  around  the 
opposition  of  these  two  standards. 
For  her  characters  the  author  has 
chosen  an  ill-assorted  company,  to 
whom  we  are  introduced  as  they  as- 
semble for  a  week-end  party  at  a 
fashionable  English  country  house. 
At  once  the  conflict  is  engaged,  under 
the  leadership  of  an  able  and  worthy 
priest  on  the  one  side,  and  an  un- 
scrupulous guest  on  the  other,  a  pro- 
fessor whose  mind  is  as  keen  and  well- 
informed  as  his  antecedents  are  mys- 
terious. It  is  a  thrilling  setting  and 
handled  with  power.  Soon  the  scene 
shifts  to  Africa  and  a  real  Arabian 
Nights'  tale  is  gradually  unfolded,  yet 
thoroughly  modern  in  its  personnel 
and  application,  and  all  the  while  the 
two  sides,  the  Catholic  and  the  spirit- 
ist, are  at  grips.  It  isn't  a  very  pleas- 
ant story,  but  it  isn't  too  gruesome  or 
eerie  either;  for  the  manifestations  of 
the  spirits,  though  so  intimate  a  part 
of  the  play,  are  kept  in  the  wings,  so 
to  speak,  or  in  the  background.  What 
is  truly  remarkable  about  the  story  is 
the  knowledge  displayed  by  the  author 
in  the  ways  of  these  dabblers,  both 
the  professional  and  the  recruit,  in 
the  occult.  For  that  reason  especially 
the  book  is  commended  to  our  read- 
ers, who  will  find  in  it  a  convincing 
warning  against  the  dangers  of  Spirit- 
ism. The  book  is  attractive,  too,  as  a 
keen  study  of  the  strange  play  of 
motives  which  shape  man's  conduct. 
(Benziger  Brothers:  New  York.) 


Copies  of  the  new  Missale  Romanum 
are  expected  to  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion next  Easter.  This  is  the  calcula- 
tion made  from  the  most  recent  re- 
ports from  Rome.  From  Ratisbon 
comes  also  the  information  that  the 
Pustet  edition  will  be  on  hand  at  the 
same  time  that  the  original  Vatican 
copies  are  available. 
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A    Catholic  Social   Platform    (New  troduction  to  the  author's  The  World 

York:   P.    J.    Kenedy   &    Sons)    is    a  Problem. 

small   pamphlet   of   sixteen   pages,   in  

which  the  experienced  author,  Father 

Husslein,  has  condensed  much  that  is  In    the    article    on    Divorce    in    the 

both  sound  theory  and  practical  wis-  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  by  the  Rev. 

dom.     It  is  an  excellent  and  a  timely  P.    Sandalgi,    the    name    Thomas   was 

syllabus  of  lectures  and  readings  on  cited  for  Hermes  on  page  415  of  the 

actual  issues.     It  is  also  a  useful  in-  October  number. 


JSooKa  TReceiveb. 


Sermons  on  the  Mass,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Sacramentals.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Flynn,  C.C.,  author  of  The  Master's  Word  in  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels,  Sermons  on  Our  Blessed  Lady,  etc.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago.     1919.     Pp.  408.     Price,  $2.50  net. 

Sermons  in  Miniature  for  Meditation.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  E.  O'Keeffe, 
C.S.P.  The  Paulist  Press,  New  York.  1919.  Pp.  vi — 234.  Price,  $1.25 ;  $1.35 
postpaid. 

Teaching  the  Children  the  Mass.  By  Francis  A.  Gaffney,  O.P.  Rosary 
Press,  Somerset,  Ohio.  1918.  Pp.  26.  Price,  $0.10;  $7.50  a  hundred.  For  sale 
by  Francis  A.  Gaffney,  O.P.,  376  E.  Naghten  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

St.  Joan  of  Arc.  The  Life-Story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  By  the  Rev. 
Denis  Lynch,  S.J.,  author  of  The  Story  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Benziger 
Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  1919.  Pp.  348.  Price,  $2.50;  $2.75 
postpaid. 

The  American  Priest.  By  the  Rev.  George  T.  Schmidt,  of  the  Scranton 
Diocese.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  1919.  Pp.  147. 
Price,  $1.25;  $1.40  postpaid. 

Epitome  Compendii  Theologiae  Moralis  P.  loannis  B.  Ferreres,  S.I.  Ipsius 
Codicis  praescriptionibus,  ac  Subsequentibus  Sanctae  Sedis  declarationibus  dis- 
positionibus  luris  Hispani  ac  Lusitani  Decretis  Concilii  Plenarii  Americanae 
Latinae  necnon  I  Cone.  Prov.  Manilani  earundenque  regionum  legibus  pecu- 
liaribus  etiam  civilibus  accommodata.  Editio  altera.  Eugenius  Subirana, 
Barcinone ;  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  1919.  Pp.  xxiii — 
631.     Pret.,  $1.80  net. 

Praxis  Ordinandorum  ea  omnia  potissimum  complectens  quae  clericis  scitu 
necessaria  sen  utilia  habentur  pro  experimentis  ordinationibus  praemittendis  ad 
Canones  Codicis  luris  Canonici  redacta.  Auctore  Caesare  Carbone,  Theologiae 
et  luris  Canonici  Doctore,  in  Seminario  Regional!  Apulo-Lucano  Theologiae 
Dogmaticae  et  Sacrae  Eloquentiae  Magistro.  (Collezione  Pietro  Marietti — N. 
464.)  Taurini,  Italia:  Ex  Officina  Eq.  Petri  Marietti.  1919.  Pp.  xv — 244. 
Pret.,  4  fr.  50. 

Dominicales.  Par  I'Abbe  Eugene  Duplessy,  Directeur  de  La  Reponse. 
Tome  I©J*:  De  I'Avent  a  la  Saint- Joseph.  Deuxieme  edition.  Pierre  Tequi, 
Paris — 6©.     1919.    Pp.  xxiv — 500.     Prix,  5  fr.  (majoration  temporaire,  30%). 

L'Orazione  delle  Quarant'Ore.  E  i  Tempi  di  Calamita  e  di  Guerra. 
Angelo  de  Santi,  S.I.     "  Civilta  Cattolica",  Roma.     1919.     Pp.  xxxii — 391. 

Dictionnaire  Apologetique  de  la  Foi  Catholique.  Contenant  les  Preuves 
de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  et  les  Reponses  aux  Objections  tirees  des  Sciences 
humaines.  Quatrieme  edition  entierement  refondue  sous  la  direction  de  A, 
D'Ales,  professeur  a  I'Institut  Catholique  de  Paris.  Avec  la  collaboration  d'un 
grand  nombre  de  Savants  Catholiques.  Fascicule  XV :  Modernisme — Musique 
religieuse.     Gabriel  Beauchesne,  Paris.     1919.     Pp.  160. 
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THE  SANOTUARY  OF  THE  HATIVITY.* 

THE  Basilica  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem  is  the  work  of 
Constantine ;  and  neither  the  reconstruction  which  took 
place  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  nor  the  repairs 
made  by  the  Crusaders,  nor  the  works  accomplished  by  the 
religious  of  St.  Francis  for  the  conservation  of  this  famous 
monument  have  ever  changed  the  main  lines  of  the  edifice  of 
the  fourth  century. 

The  interior  of  the  Basilica  consists  of  five  naves,  separated 
by  four  rows  of  Corinthian  monolith  columns.  The  walls  of 
the  central  nave,  above  the  architraves,  were  clothed,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  with  splendid  decorations  in  mosaic  on  a 
golden  background,  of  which  to-day,  alas,  only  a  few  frag- 
ments remain,  and  these,  too,  considerably  damaged  by  time 
and  Greek  depredations. 

The  grotto  of  the  Nativity  is  under  the  ground,  and  the 
descent  is  made  by  two  stairways,  one  at  each  side  of  the  choir. 
It  is  in  the  form  ot  an  irregular  rectangle,  some  forty  feet  long 
and  averaging  a  little  over  ten  feet  in  width.  To  the  extreme 
east,  in  the  wall  which  is  situated  between  the  exits  of  the  afore- 
said stairs,  there  is  visible  a  small  crypt  which  contains  the 
altar  of  the  Nativity.  A  Latin  inscription  engraved  on  a  silver 
star  marks  the  spot  where  the  glorious  birth  took  place: 
"  Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus  est," 

1  This  paper  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Most  Rev.  Seraphin  Cimino, 
Minister  General  of  the  Friars  Minor,  by  Sigrnor  Paschal  Baldi  of  Rome.  It 
was  presented  to  the  Delegates  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  to  set  forth  the 
claims  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  of  St.  Francis  to  the  guardianship  and  con- 
serration  of  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine.  The  paper  was  printed  pro  manu- 
scripto.  The  English  translation  is  by  the  Very  Rev.  Fulgence  Meyer,  O.F.M., 
of  Rome. 
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On  the  southern  wall,  at  about  ten  feet  from  the  altar  of  the 
Nativity,  is  another  crypt  deeper  than  the  former,  to  which  the 
descent  is  made  by  three  steps.  The  marble  crib  to  the  right 
reminds  us  of  the  manger  where  the  Divine  Babe  received  the 
adoration  of  the  shepherds.  The  altar  to  the  left  is  conse- 
crated to  the  Three  Kings. 

To  the  extreme  left  of  the  grotto,  facing  the  altar  of  the 
Nativity,  is  the  door  which  leads  to  the  other  chapels,  conse- 
crated to  St.  Joseph,  the  Holy  Innocents,  St.  Jerome,  St 
Eusebius  of  Cremona,  St.  Paula  of  Rome,  and  her  daughter 
Eustochium. 

The  rule  of  the  Saracens,  supervening  in  1187,  did  not  sus- 
pend the  Christian  cult  in  Bethlehem,  and  at  all  times  the 
Catholic  priests  could  celebrate  the  divine  services  there  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  rite.^ 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  armistice  of  1 229- 1239  between 
Frederic  II  and  the  Sultan  Malek-el-Kamel  brought  back  to 
Bethlehem  the  same  chapter  of  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augus- 
tine which  during  the  twelfth  century  had  provided  for  the 
worship  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Nativity. 

2  In  1 192  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Hubert  Walter,  obtained  from  Saladin  the 
favor  of  having  priests  of  the  Latin  rite  put  in  charge  of  the  worship  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Nativity.  "  Deux  pretres  et  deux  diacres  de  son  choix  furent 
attaches  k  la  basilique,  ou  quelques  membres  du  clerge  indigene  avaient  egale- 
ment  regu  I'autorisation  d'officier.  Ces  clercs  latins  appartenaient  vraisembla- 
blement  aux  chanoines  reguliers  de  saint  Augustin,  qui  formaient  encore  le 
chapitre  de  Bethleem,  bien  que  residant  en  dehors  de  cette  localite,  a  Saint- 
Jean  d'Acre,  a  Ascalon  et  ailleurs,  suivant  les  hasards  de  la  guerre  "  (Vincent 
et  Abel,  Bethleem,  Le  Sanctuaire  de  la  Nativite,  Paris,  Lecoffre,  1914,  c.  V, 
p.  188). 

In  1217  Tictmar  wrote  of  Bethlehem:  "Bethleem,  civitas  Dei  summi,  sita 
est  in  iugo  mentis.  .  .  .  Quam  quidem  tenent  Christiani  Sarracenis  subiugales. 
Et  creditur  quod  Sarracenus  non  debet  ibi  esse  stacionarius.  Sunt  tamen  qui- 
dam  Sarraceni  custodes  ad  limina  monasterii  deputati,  a  peregrinis  intraeun- 
tibus  pedagium  accipientes ;  qui  tamen  ibi  residenciam  non  faciunt.  ...  In 
eodem  monasterio  in  capite  ecclesie  est  spelunca,  ubi  Dominus  natus  est.  In 
qua  ego  peccator  deosculabar  presepe,  in  quo  Dominus  parvulus  vag^it,  et  ado- 
ravi  in  loco,  ubi  beata  virgo  puerpera  Deum  fudit  infantem  "  ("  Peregrinatio  ", 
X,  p.  28). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Latin  rite  was  likewise  celebrated 
in  the  basilica  of  the  Nativity,  as  we  are  assured  by  Broccardo  da  Monte  Sion 
"  Descriptio  T.  S.",  IX,  pp.  78-79)  and  Ricoldo  da  Monte  Croce  ("  Liber 
Peregrinacionis  ",  V,  pag.   no). 
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Riant  ^  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  remained  there  also  after 
1244,  when  like  a  devastating  hurricane  the  hordes  of  the 
Carismites  passed  through  Palestine.  To  repair  the  damages 
inflicted  by  these  barbarians  on  the  Constantinian  basilica  the 
services  of  an  Italian,  Godefrido  de*  Prefetti  Signore  di  Vice, 
Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  were  used,  and  he  collected  in  Europe 
the  alms  necessary  to  perform  the  required  repairs.* 

When  in  1291  the  Latin  reign  of  Jerusalem  definitely  came 
to  an  end,  all  direct  or  indirect  participation  of  the  chapter 
of  Bethlehem  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Nativity  also  ceased. 
Perhaps  the  supposition  is  not  improbable,  that  there  was  some 
connexion,  some  sort  of  continuity,  between  the  jurisdiction 
exercised  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Canons  Regular  of 
St.  Augustine  and  the  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  Minors  in 
the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  century;  but  the  documents 
to  prove  this  are  wanting.  The  date  of  the  first  entrance  of 
the  sons  of  St.  Francis  in  Bethlehem  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

The  fact,  however,  that  neither  the  friars  of  the  cord  nor, 
on  their  behalf,  their  sovereign  protectors  took  steps  to  obtain 
the  right  of  officiating  in  the  basilica  of  Bethlehem,  whereas 
they  employed  long,  laborious  and  repeated  negotiations  to 
procure  from  the  sultans  of  Egypt  the  same  privilege  with  re- 
gard to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  leads  to  the  belief  that  this  right 
was  already  obtained  by  the  Minors  for  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Nativity. 

A  passage  of  Fra  Niccolo  da  Poggibonsi  throws  a  little  light 
on  the  question  :  "  Having  returned  to  the  church  of  Bethlehem, 
which  is  to-day  in  the  possession  of  the  sons  of  St.  Francis, 
to  whom  it  was  given  by  Medephar,  the  sultan  of  Babylonia ; 
and  the  friars  entered  when  I  was  in  Jerusalem  "  (1347).^ 

Now  Sultan  Medephar  (Mozaffer,  Rokneddin  or  Bibars  II) 
occupied  the  throne  in  1309-1310;  consequently  the  possession 
of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Nativity  on  the  part  of  the  Franciscans 
would  have  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, although  much  later,  namely  in  1346,  as  Fra  Niccolo  da 

2  Riant,  i.tudes  sur  I'histoire  de  VAglise  de  Beihleem,  Genes,  Imprimerie  de 
I'Institut  Royal  des  Sourds-muets,  1889,  c.  V,  p.  30. 

*  Riant,  op.  cit.,  c.  V,  p.  35  ;  Rohricht,  Regesta  Regni  Hierosolymitari,  Addi- 
mentum,  Oeniponti,  Libraria  Academica  Wagneriana,  1904,  n.  1130,  p.  71; 
L'&glise  de  Beihleem  en  Varazze,  en  Ligurie,  "  Atti  Societa  Ligure  ",  t.  XVII, 
pp.  573-575- 

^  Libro  d' oltramare ,  vol.  I,  c.  CIX,  p.  236. 
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Poggibonsi  tells  us,  the  friars  of  the  cord  established  a  per- 
manent dwelling  near  the  Crib  of  Jesus. 

At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  as  early  as  the  first  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century  the  Latins  had  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity.  We  are  told  this  by  Fra  Giacomo 
di  Verona  in  1335;^  ^^^  it  is  repeated  shortly  after  by  Ludolph 
of  Sudheim ;  ^  and  after  them  by  all  the  Western  and  Eastern 
pilgrims  who  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centur}^ 
left  written  memoirs  of  their  voyages  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
schismatic  communities  were  only  allowed  to  officiate  in  the 
upper  church  at  some  altar  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and  in  the 
beginning  this  concession  was  most  likely  restricted  to  the  days 
of  great  solemnity. 

Thus  in  1384  the  Florentine  Lionardo  Frescobaldi  speaks  of 
the  basilica  of  Bethlehem,  "  which  was  built  by  St.  Helen,  the 
mother  of  Emperor  Constantine,  which  is  in  charge  of  the 
Frankish  Christians,  namely  those  of  our  faith ;  who  are  under 
the  Guardian  of  Mount  Sion  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  ".'' 

About  1420  the  Russian  Zosimus  relates  that  "  the  grotto 
is  guarded  by  a  chaplain,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  Frankish  priest  ".''* 

In  the  second  half  of  the  same  century^  another  Russian 
pilgrim  speaks  "  of  the  large  convent  of  St.  Catherine  '*  adjoin- 
ing the  sanctuary  of  the  Nativity,  where  *'  dwell  many  monks 
and  two  sons  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks  ".^** 

Likewise  Ignatius  of  Smolensk  (1389-1405)  observes,  that 
the  Franks  officiate  above  the  Crib  and  that  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  occupy  the  ancient  monastery  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  basilica.^^ 

•^  "  Altare  majus  superius  est  Grecoruin,  altare  inferius,  juxta  presepium,  est 
Franconim  cristianorum,  in  quo  altari  missam  solemniter  celebravi,  et  eramus 
ultra  quam  centum  Franci  cristiani,  et  erant  ibi  duo  predicatores,  duo  Minores 
ct  plures  clerici  et  sacerdotes  peregrin!  seculares.  et  fecimus  pulcherimum  ofFi- 
oium  ad  laudem  Dei"  {Liber  peregrinationis,  p.  65). 

^  "  In  nocte  Nativitatis  Domini  omnes  nationes,  quae  sub  coelo  sunt,  prout 
decet,  ibidem  conveniunt,  et  una  quaeque  natio  ad  divinum  officium,  ad  ritum 
suum  agendum,  in  hac  eccle&ia  specialem  habet  locum,  ad  hoc  sibi  in  perpetuum 
deputatum.  Latini  habent  tunc  locum,  quo  Deus  natus  erat  homo :  et  sic 
singulae  nationes,  singula  habent  loca  "  (citato  dal  Golubowich,  Biblioteca,  ecc, 
vol.  IV;  Fonti  storiche). 

8  Viaggio  in  T.  S.  di  Lionardo  Frescobaldi  e  d'altri,  del  sec.  XIV,  p.  102. 

®  Vie  et  Peleriruige  du  Diacre  Zosime,  1419-1421.  Itiniraires  Russes  en 
Orient,  p.  216. 

10  Pelerinage  du  Marchand  Basile,  1465-66.     Itin.  Russes,  p.  251. 

11".  .  .  .  De  la  il  y  a  sinq  verstes  jusqu'k  BethlSem,  ou  Notre  Seigneur  est 
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Still  clearer,  Grethenios  (v.  1400)  tells  us  that  the  basilica 
belongs  to  the  Latins,  although  the  Greeks  are  in  possession 
of  the  high  altar.'^ 

In  1461  Louis  of  Rochechouart  wrote:  "  Quando  stetimus  in 
ecclesia  Bethleem  .  .  .  fecerunt  Fratres  Minores,  qui  custodes 
sunt  illius  sanctissime  ecclesie,  processionem  solemnem  et  nobis 
ostenderunt  sanctissima  loca  ".^® 

About  1500  Suriano  writes:  "  Bethlehem  in  olden  times  was 
a  city  .  .  .  but  at  present  it  is  reduced  to  a  village  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hearths;  at  a  distance  of  a  bow-shot  from  the 
houses  is  the  glorious  church  where  Christ  was  born,  and  a 
large  and  stupendous  monastery ;  this  is  inhabited  by  our  friars. 
And  it  is  under  the  government  of  the  Father  Guardian  of 
Mount  Sion;  ,  .  .  And  into  the  sacred  grotto,  where  our 
Savior  was  born  .  .  .  the  descent  is  made  by  two  stairs  .  .  . 
The  doors  of  these  stairs  are  of  metal  .  .  .  The  keys  of  which 
we  friars  keep.^* 

In  1534  Greffin  Affagart  spoke  thus  of  the  holy  grotto: 
*' .  .  .  en  ceste  tres  saincte  chappelle,  ardant  nuict  et  jour,  y  a 
grande  multitude  de  lampes  entretenues  par  les  Freres  de  Saint 
Fran9oys  lesquels  sont  ddput^z  au  lieu  de  toute  TEglise  latinie 
pour  maiatenir  et  gouvemer  ce  tres  sainct  lieu.  .  .  .  Au  coust^ 
de. ceste  predicte  eglise,  vers  septentrion,  est  le  monastere  des 
Cordeliers,  auquel  lieu  sont  ordinairement  huit  ou  neuf  pour 
maintenir  les  sainct  lieulx,  et  entre  le  predict  monastere  et  la 
grande  eglise  y  a  une  chapelle  fondle  de  saincte  Khatarine,  en 
laquelle  les  Freres  c^lebrent  les  heures  canoniales  ".^^ 

n^  ;  il  y  a  une  grande  eglise  a  Bethleem,  et  sous  I'autel  se  trouve  la  grotte,  et 
dans  cette  grotte,  a  gauche,  se  trouve  la  creche  ou  fut  couche  Notre  Seigneur 
Jesus  Christ  emmaillotte ;  de  la  creche  au  lieu  de  la  Nativite  il  y  a  trois 
sagenes.  Les  Francs  efficient  au  dessus  de  la  creche  et  les  Greos  au-dessus  de  la 
cavite ;  a  Bethleem,  a  gauche,  se  trouve  le  couvent  franc  et  il  y  a  la  I'Eglise 
de  la  Nativite  du  Christ  ou  efficient  les  Francs.  Dans  ce  meme  couvent  franc 
se  trouvent  la  maison  de  Joseph  et  les  puits  d'ou  buvaient  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus 
Christ  et  sa  tres  sainte  Mere"  (c.  VII,  Itin.  Russes,  p.  154). 

12  ".  .  .  .  les  Francs  ont  cette  eglise  sous  leur  dipendance,  Sur  le  saint 
autel,  au  dessus  de  la  grotte,  efficient  le  pretre  chretien  et  le  patriarche  les  jours 
de  fetes,  et  les  autres  h^retiques  sur  leurs  autels  respectifs "  (c.  XV,  Jtin. 
Russes,  pag.  182). 

"^^  Journal  de  Voyage  a  Jerusalem,  p.  93. 

14  //  Trattato  di  Terra  Santa,  c.  LXVI,  pp.  121- 123. 

^''  Relation  de  Terre  Sainte,  pp.  134-136. 
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Many  pages  could  be  filled  with  similar  testimonies ;  but  those 
we  have  cited  are  already  more  than  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  after  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  always  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Franciscan 
religious;  that  they  alone  had  the  keys  of  the  grotto  of  the 
Crib ;  they  alone  possessed  the  right  to  officiate  there  ^®  and 
to  suspend  lamps ;  finally  they  alone  had  their  permanent  dwell- 
ing in  a  large  convent  adjoining  the  sanctuary.  From  this 
convent  the  Minors  could  enter  when  they  pleased  into  the 
Constantinian  basilica  and  from  there  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Nativity  by  either  of  the  two  stairs  that  lead  to  it,  or  they  could 
go  down  directly  into  the  Crib  of  our  Lord  by  crossing  the 
adjoining  grottoes  of  St.  Jerome,  the  Holy  Innocents  and 
St.  Joseph.^' 

The  Turkish  firmans  supply  new  demonstrative  titles  for  the 
possessions  of  the  Latins.  Thus  a  document  of  1565  acknowl- 
edges the  exclusive  right  of  the  Franks  to  the  Crib  before  and 
after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem ;  it  affirms  that  the  keys  of  it 
have  always  been  in  their  hands,  and  decrees  that  no  one  can 
force  them  to  open  its  doors  or  let  others  suspend  lamps  in  it.^^ 

Another  document  of  the  same  year  tells  us  that  the  posses- 
sion by  the  Franks  of  the  place  of  the  Nativity  is  anterior  to 
the  conquest  of  Selim  I :  "  It  is  they,  the  Franks,  who  open  the 
doors  of  it  to  all  the  Mussulmans  and  Christians  who  live  in 
or  come  to  Jerusalem  and  who  desire  to  visit  this  place.  It 
is  not  known  that  they  have  ever  ceased  to  possess  the  keys  of 
the  said  grotto,  nor  that  anyone  dispossessed  them  of  it  or 
contested  their  right.     The  Franks  have  been  in  constant  and 

1®  For  whatever  act  of  worship  the  oriental  communities  wanted  to  perform 
in  the  grotto  of  the  Crib,  they  had  to  have  permission  from  the  Latin  religious. 
"  A  Noel  les  rites  orientaux  gravitent  autour  du  gardien  des  Freres  Mineurs 
qui  octroie  au  clerge  indigene  I'autorisation  de  benir  du  pain  sur  I'autel  de  la 
Nativite.  En  reconnaissance  de  cette  faveur,  le  clerge  indigene  remet  troi;^ 
pains  benits  et  trois  cierges  au  superieur  des  religieux  latins,  A  la  messe  de 
minuit  que  ceux-ci  chantent  'k  I'autel  principal  de  la  crypte,  assistant  les  fideles  et 
les  pretres  des  differents  rites,  a  I'exception  des  principaux  membres  du  clerge 
grec"   (Vincent  et  Abel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  194,  195). 

1'^  Suriano,  op.  cit.,  p.  123.  The  consecration  of  the  last-named  grotto  in 
honor  of  the  holy  patriarch  did  not  take  place  until  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

18  De  Testa,  op.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  313. 
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uninterrupted  possession   of   it  from   the  most   ancient  times 
until  to-day  "/^ 

In  a  Chatty-Sherif  of  1604  we  read:  "The  Prankish  reli- 
gious, those  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  well  as  those  of  Bethle- 
hem, can  keep  lamps  and  other  lights  lit  in  their  churches  day 
and  night,  without  ever  being  hindered  from  doing  so  or  repre- 
hended for  it  by  anyone  subject  to  our  authority.  We  desire 
and  grant  that,  if  anything  has  been  taken  from  them  to  be 
given  to  other  nations,  be  it  relics,  chapels  or  other  places 
which  they  may  have  possessed,  or  in  which  they  may  have 
worshipped,  it  be  restored  to  them.  .  .  .  "  ^° 

In  161 1  we  read  again  :  *'  The  Frank  religious  must  be  main- 
tained in  the  possession  of  the  sanctuaries  and  of  the  large 
church  of  Bethlehem,  for  they  have  possessed  them  without  in- 
terruption even  before  Omar  conquered  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  forbidden  to  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  to  molest  the 
Frank  religious,  for  to  these  alone  is  reserved  the  right  to  sus- 
pend lamps  in  the  said  sanctuaries  ".^^ 

And  in  162 1 :  "  The  Frank  religious,  the  ancient  possessors 
of  the  large  church  of  Bethlehem  .  .  .  have,  of  their  own  free 
will,  granted  to  each  of  the  other  Christian  communities  sanc- 
tuaries in  the  upper  church ;  but  as  regards  the  nether  part,  the 
place  where  Jesus  Christ  was  born — all  hail  to  Him ! — this  is 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Frank  religious.  No  other  nation  has  any 
right  to  it ;  and  it  is  forbidden  to  every  one  of  them  to  usurp 
the  said  place.  .  .  .  We  ordain  that  no  one,  whether  Armenian 
or  of  any  other  nation,  be  permitted  to  celebrate  Mass  in  the 
place  where  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  the  place  situated  under  the 
church  of  Bethlehem.  And  if  the  Armenians  or  others  should 
say :  '  We  have  orders  and  titles  ',  and  if  they  should  usurp 
rights  to  the  places  belonging  to  the  Franks,  or  start  another 
quarrel  in  this  regard,  you  will  not  suffer  it  and  you  will  order 
the  Frank  religious  to  be  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  the 
places  above  mentioned  ".^^ 

And  in  1632 — ^to  pass  over  in  silence  other  firmans  of  1627 
and  1630  ^^ — a  new  document  of  the  Sublime  Porte  obliges  the 

19  Ibid.,  p.  313.  20  Ibid.,  p.  315. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  316.  22  Ibid.,  p.  316. 

2  3  Ibid.,    p.    317. 
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Armenians  and  the  Greeks  "  to  leave  to  the  Prankish  religious 
the  entire  possession  of  the  church  of  Bethlehem,  and  to  con- 
sign to  them  the  respective  keys.  .  .  .  ^* 

This  monotonous  exposition  of  juridical  titles  emanating 
from  Constantinople  would  be  tiresome,  but  unfortunately 
Greek  craftiness  is  never  tired  of  finding  new  ways  and  of  plot- 
ting new  schemes  to  effect  the  desired  usurpations. 

With  the  possession  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Nativity  the 
Franciscans  had  also  assumed  the  custody  of  the  artistic  monu- 
ment; and  Christianity  is  indebted  to  them,  that  the  edifice 
has  survived  the  sad  centuries  of  the  Moslem  rule.  But  for  the 
Minors  we  should  certainly  have  only  shapeless  ruins  to-day. 

An  Arabian  chronicler  writing  about  1500,  says  regard- 
ing the  basilica  of  Bethlehem :  "  From  the  country  of  the  Franks 
come  large  sums  of  money  destined  for  its  conservation  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  monks  who  live  in  the  convent  ad- 
joining the  church  ".^ 

Moudjir-ed-dyn  doubtless  wrote  under  the  impression  of  the 
grand  restoration  which  the  Franciscans  had  finished  precisely 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.^^ 

At  this  time  the  sanctuary  of  the  Nativity  finally  yielded 
to  the  decaying  forces  of  time,  assisted,  alas,  by  the  injuries  in- 
flicted by  men.^"^ 

24  Ibid.,  p.  317. 

2  5  Moudjir-en-dyn,  Histoire  de  Jerusalem  et  d'Hibron,  p.  201, 

26  We  here  speak  only  of  the  more  important  repairs ;  other  partial  ones 
were  made  by  the  Minors  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Nativity  at  divers  times ;  thus 
in  141 1  (Razzoli,  p.  59;  Marcellino  da  Civezza,  Storia  Universale  delle  Missioni 
Francescane,  vol.  IV,  c.  VIII,  p,  348,  ecc).  V.  also  the  long  list  of  permissions 
obtained  by  the  Franciscans  to  repair  this  or  that  part  of  the  Constantinian 
edifice  from  1396-1633,  the  originals  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  H.  L.  (Diarium  T.  S.,  ann.  IV,  n.  I-II,  pp.  29,  30). 

2'!'  "  Avec  le  XV©  siecle  la  ruine  s'attaque  plus  gravement  au  sanctuaire  de  la 
Nativite,  en  particulier  aux  revetements  de  marbre  et  a  la  toiture.  Les  mosai- 
ques,  par  endroits,  commencent  aussi  a  se  degrader.  A  la  lecture  des  pele- 
rins,  ces  constatations  navrantes  sonnent  comme  un  glas.  En  1422,  des  plaques 
de  marbre  manquent  deja  aux  murs  de  la  basilique,  car  les  Sarrasins  prisent 
beaucoup  ces  carres  aux  couleurs  cendree  veines  de  noir  et  de  marron.  Les 
Chretiens  indigenes,  dans  le  but  de  soulager  leur  misere  par  un  gain  facile, 
mettent  parfois  la  main  a  cette  spoliation  sacrilege.  Le  dallage  de  la  cripte  est 
egalement  entame  et  le  marbre  de  la  Chreche  tente  les  chercheurs  de  tresors. 
Apres  I'etablissement  des  Turcs  a  Jerusalem,  le  depouillement  des  parois  col- 
laterales  de  la  basilique  se  poursuit  sur  I'ordre  des  autorites  locales  en  fave«r 
des  Mosquees  du  Haram-ech-Cherif.  Au  debut  du  XVIie  s.  il  ne  reste  plus  de 
ce  revetement  que  quelques  carreaux  fixes  dans  la  partie  haute  des  murailles  " 
(Vincent  et  Abel,  op.  cit.,  c.  V,  p.  189). 
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The  timber  of  Lebanon  which  supported  the  roof  "  was 
decayed  to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  have  often  fallen  to 
ruin,  if  the  friars  had  not  continually  braced  it  with  beams,  and 
had  they  not  in  the  middle  of  the  transept  of  the  church  built  a 
sort  of  a  large  tree  to  support  it :  and  according  to  those  who 
saw  it,  it  inspired  pity  in  the  beholder  ".^^ 

For  a  long  time  the  Minors  took  steps  to  save  the  basilica 
of  the  Nativity  from  complete  ruin ;  and  it  was  for  this  purpose 
that  P.  Gerardo  Calveti,  the  Guardian  of  Mount  Sion,  at  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  traversed  Europe  to  induce  the 
Christian  princes  of  Italy,  France,  and  England  to  provide  for 
the  restoration  of  the  venerable  sanctuary. ^^ 

Later  on,  in  1438,  Pope  Eugenius  IV  granted  special  indul- 
gences to  the  pilgrims  who  extended  a  helping  hand  to  the 
religious  of  St.  Francis,  to  help  them  restore  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  of  Bethlehem,®^  and  finally,  in  1448,  we  see  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  Philip  the  Good,  doubtless  at  the  request  of  the  Mi- 
nors, asking  Nicholas  V  for  a  faculty  to  restore  the  famous 
sanctuary.^^ 

"s  Suriano,  op.  eit.,  c.  66,  p.  122.    Cfr.  Louis  de  Rochechouart,  op.  cit,  p.  92. 

20  In  March,  1398,  Fr.  Gerardo  Calveti,  Guardian  of  Mount  Sion,  arrived  in 
Venice  in  company  with  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster  (later  on  Henry  IV  of  Eng- 
land, 1399-1413),  who  was  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem-  Fr. 
Gerardo  had  come  to  Europe  with  the  duke  to  induce  the  Christian  princes  of 
Italy,  France  and  England  to  a  restoration  of  the  basilica  of  Behlehem,  which 
threatened  to  collapse.  The  negotiations  and  the  travels  of  Gerard  were  long; 
and  we  know,  too,  that  in  the  period  1397-98  he  repaired  to  the  Sultan  in  Cairo 
with  the  same  motive,  and  it  seems  that  he  returned  from  Egypt  with  the  neces- 
sary permissions  for  the  building.  In  fact,  from  a  letter  of  March  5,  1399, 
which  Ruggero  Contarini  (the  Venetian  commissary  and  procurator  of  Fr.  Ge- 
rardo) addressed  to  his  brother  Giovanni  Contarini,  the  future  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  at  that  time  residing  in  Engand,  where  he,  too,  negotiated  with 
the  king  for  the  restoration  of  the  basilica,  we  have  the  interesting  notices,  that 
in  Venice  had  arrived  the  envoys  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  bearers  of  1500 
ducats,  destined  for  the  guardian  of  Mount  Sion  and  "  per  impetrar  lizenzia 
dal  Soldan  de  chonzar  quella  benedetta  gliexia  de  Betelem " ;  and  Ruggero 
adds  that  the  ducats  were  sent  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  at  the  first  notice  he 
would  at  once  ship  the  "  wood  and  iron  ",  which  were  ready  in  Venice  and 
already  paid  for  with  the  money  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  (Gian  Galeazzo,  Conte 
di  Virtu,  figlio  di  Galeazzo  II)  (Golubovich,  Biblioteca,  ecc,  vol.  IV,  Fonti 
Storiche). 

^°  .  .  .  Cum  itaque,  sicut  accepimus,  Ecclesiae  structurae  et  aedificia  sacrorum 
locorum  S.  Sepulchri  Dominici  Hierosolym.,  B.  Mariae  in  Betlehem  et^  montia 
Sion  per  nonnullos  Fratres  Ordinis  S.  Francisci  custodiri  solitonim,  miserabili 
ruinae  subiaceant,  Nos,  etc.  ..."  (Bull  Licetis  of  March  2,  1438;  Diarium  T. 
S.y  ann.  Ill,  n.  Ill,  p.  113). 

»!  Bull  of  27  July,  1448,  Sincerae  devotionis  affectus,  to  Philip,  Duke  of 
Burgundy;  Diarium  T.  S.,  ann.  IV,  n.  Ill,  pp.  85,  86. 
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The  fanaticism  of  the  Turks  always  placed  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  execution  of  this  great  work.  At  last,  however,  all 
difficulties  having  been  removed,  the  Custody  of  the  Holy  Land 
began  the  work  of  restoration,  which  was  completed  in  1479  by 
P.  Giovanni  Tomacelli  da  Napoli,  the  Guardian  of  Mount  Sion. 

The  timber  required  for  the  restoration  of  the  roof  was  fin- 
ished in  Venice  and  transported  thence  to  Jaffa  ^"  in  the  galleys 
of  the  republic,  and  shipped  from  Jaffa  to  Bethlehem  with 
the  greatest  difficulty :  "  It  was  a  wonderful  thing,"  narrates 
a  contemporary,  ''  how  the  poor  friars  could  carry  so  much 
timber  over  the  rough  roads  to  Jerusalem,  and  especially  since 
the  Moors  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  the  work,  no  matter 
what  price  was  offered  them ;  but  the  friars  bought  oxen,  which 
were  shod  like  ours,  and  camels,  and  they  themselves  carried 
the  wood  from  the  coast  to  Bethlehem.  .  .  .  Yet  all  this  was  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  four  very  thick  and  long 
beams  for  the  transept  of  the  church;  in  order  to  carry  them 
whole,  the  friars  had  to  cut  through  fifteen  miles  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  with  improvised  wagons  and  other  appliances  which 
they  had  made  to  draw  them  and  to  goad  on  the  oxen,  they 
finally,  after  much  expense  and  labor,  transported  them.  Ac- 
cording to  what  was  told  me,  the  shipment  of  these  four  beams 
cost  two  hundred  ducats.  And  when  they  drew  near  Jeru- 
salem, the  entire  city  went  out  to  see  and  admire  the  work 
which  the  friars  had  performed  and  for  it  God  was  praised, 
by  the  chants  of  the  Christians  as  well  as  by  those  of  the 
infidels  ".'' 

The  immense  expenses  of  this  great  restoration  were  cov- 
ered by  the  alms  destined  for  this  purpose,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  the  lead  for  covering  the 
roof  was  given  by  Edward  IV,  King  of  England.^* 

Is  it  not  a  striking  coincidence  and  a  happy  omen  to  see 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Italy,  France,  and 
England  allied  together  to  save  from  inevitable  and  irreparable 
ruin  the  sanctuary  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem? 

Unfortunately  it  was  far  more  difficult  to  defend  the  sacred 
edifices  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  vandalism  of  men  than 

82  Suriano,  op.  cit.,  c.  LXVI,  p.  122,  n.  i. 

»3  Ibid.  ••'*  Ibid. 
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from  the  injuries  of  time.  The  lead  which  covered  the  roof 
of  the  basilica  was  pillaged  by  the  Turks,  who  used  it  to  make 
bullets  for  their  guns ;  ^^  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  the  ceiling  of  the  Constantinian 
temple  was  seriously  damaged.  Later  on,  it  seems  that  the 
Greeks  themselves  cooperated  in  the  devastation,  and  took  the 
lead  from  the  roof  of  the  church  of  the  Nativity  to  sell  it  to  the 
Turks,  who  used  it  against  the  Venetians  in  the  war  of  Candia.^** 
The  Minors  did  not  fail  to  ask  the  Christian  princes  for  the 
alms  necessary  to  carry  out  the  new  extensive  restoration  re- 
quired ;  ^^  and  they  would  as  usual  certainly  have  succeeded 

35  Nau,  Voyage  nouveau  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  Paris,  chez  Pralard, 
MDCLXXIX,  1.  IV,  c.  X,  p.  401.  In  vain  the  Minors  often  had  recourse  to 
the  governing  authorities  to  hinder  the  Turks  from  taking  the  marble  and  lead 
from  the  basilica  of  Bethlehem.  In  the  archives  of  S.  Salvatore  in  Jerusalem 
are  preserved  some  of  the  documents  in  question,  which  render  new  testimony 
to  the  care  with  which  the  friars  of  the  cord  devoted  themselves  to  the  custody 
of  the  famous  monument : 

"  anno  1525 :  Ordine  del  Bascia  che  non  siano  fastiditi  li  frati  intomo  alii 
marmi  di  Bettelemme. 

"  1529;  Comm-to  che  niun  Turco  pigli  marmi,  o  Piombi  in  Bettelemme. 

"  1535  '■  Comm-to  che  il  Bascia  e  Cadi  non  permettino,  che  li  frati  siano  fas- 
tiditi, quando  visitano  li  Santuarij,  ne  permettino  siano  tolti  marmi. 

"1547:  Comm-to  che  niun  Turco  pigli  piombi  di   Bettelemme. 

"  1 591 :  Comm-to  che  il  Cadi,  e  Basci^  non  permettiano  siano  levati  da  Turchi 
li  Piombi  di  Bettelemme"  (Diarium  T.  S.,  ann.  IV,  n.  I-II,  p.  32). 

36  Mislin,  op.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  c.  XXXII,  p.  41  e,  n.  i.  "  Gonzales,  qui  etait 
gafdien  de  Bethleem  pendant  ce  temps-la  (1665),  rapporte  que  "  les  Grecs  fai- 
saient  des  prieres  pour  que  Dieu  accordat  la  victoire  aux  Turcs  ". 

3''^  In  1634  P.  Paolo  da  Lodi,  guardian  of  Mount  Sion,  wrote  thus  to  the 
S.  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda :  "  L'anno  passato  spedii  memoriali  alia 
Santita  di  Nostro  Signore  alii  regi  di  Franza  e  di  Spagna,  al  duce  Veneto,  al 
gran  Duca,  e  gran  maestro,  et  al  duca  di  Bavera  descrivendole  il  gran  pericolo 
della  ruina  della  chiesa  grande  di  Bethlemme,  peggiorando  di  continue;  infra- 
cidandosi  li  travi  per  le  pioggie ;  e  dubito  assai  che  un  giorno  non  ruini  qualche 
parte,  a  si  perdi  il  tutto  con  infinita  vergogna  non  de  poveri  frati  scalzi,  e 
rappezzati,  ma  de  principi  christiani  che  senza  loro  pregiuditio,  essendo  a  tempo 
avisati,  havrebbero  potuto  efficacemente  soccorrere  alia  necessity,  che  hanno 
trascurata  ...  ("  Arch,  della  S.  Congr.  de  P.  F.",  Lettere  di  Spagna  .  .  . 
Gerusalemme,  ecc,  vol.  104,  fol.  112). 

To  this  end  the  Custody  of  the  H.  L.  had  recourse  to  the  bailiif  of  Venice  in 
Constantinople  through  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  P.  F.,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  the  Ottoman  government  the  necessary  permission : 

"  Al  Bailo  Veneto  in  Costantinopoli. 
"  Havendo  V.  S.  Ill.ma  in  tutti  li  bisogni  de  Santi  Luoghi  di  Gerusalemme 
fatte  le  diligenze  necessarie  per  ottenere  da  cotesta  Porta  buoni  ordini  in  diffesa 
loro,  questa  S.  C.  de  propaganda  fide  s'assicura  di  ricorrere,  come  fa,  colla 
presente  al  suo  parocinio  per  haver  un  commandamento  turchesco  o  licenza  per 
il  Guardiano  di  Terra  Santa  di  poterli  far  riparare,  intendendosi  che  la  Chiesa 
del  SS.mo  Sepolcro  e  quella  di  Bethlemme  minacciano  rovina  in  maniera  che  se 
presto  non  si  provede  o  non  si  potranno  redificare,  conforme  alle  leggi  de 
Turchi  o  vi  vorr^  per  detta  licenza,  e  per  I'edificatione  grossissima  somma  di 
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in  their  intent,  if  the  usurpation  of  the  schismatics,  who  held  the 
temple  of  the  Nativity  under  their  rule  for  more  than  a  half 
century,  had  not  supervened.  This  time  the  roof  of  the  basilica 
was  repaired  by  the  Greeks  in  167 1 -1672,  the  patriarch  Do- 
sitheus  having  obtained  the  permission  from  the  Sublime  Porte 
through  the  powerful  support  of  the  great  interpreter 
Panaiotti.^^  The  Minors  had  to  be  content  with  restoring  and 
embellishing  the  church  of  St.  Catherine,  where  they  celebrated 
the  services  of  the  Catholic  worship.^® 

We  now  enter  on  the  sad  period  of  the  victorious  usurpations 
of  the  dissenting  sects  against  the  Latins,  the  sole  and  legiti- 

danari,  come  piu  pienamente  intenderk  dal  P.  Giovanni  Fermo  della  Famiglia 
di  Gierusalemme,  al  quale  se  V.  S.  lU.ma  si  compiacera  di  prestar  gli  aiuti  e 
favori  che  potra  colla  sua  autorita  in  fargli  conseguire  detta  licenza,  oltre  il 
merito  che  Ella  acquistera  per  cosi  buona  opera,  presso  Christo  Nostro  Signore, 
obblighera  grandemente  questa  Sacra  Congregatione,  in  nome  della  quale  etc. 
Roma,  19  Febraro  1633  "  ("  Arch,  della  S.  C.  de  P.  F.",  Lett,  della  S.  C„  vol. 
13,  fol.  26"). 

In  1669,  albeit  they  were  driven  from  the  basilica  of  the  Nativity,  the  Minors 
did  not  cease  to  exert  themselves  to  render  the  restoration  of  the  famous  monu- 
ment possible :  "  La  Chiesa  del  S.mo  Presepio  in  Betlemme,  ch'^  di  cinque  Navi 
di  bellissime  Colonne,  come  quella  di  S.  Paolo  di  Roma,  e  tutta  ruinata,  e  tutta 
scoverta,  che  quando  piove  si  pu6  andare  colla  barchetta  per  dentro;  ed  il 
luogo  del  S.mo  Monte  Calvario  sta  maltratato  in  tal  maniera,  ch'e  vergogna  a 
vederlo ;  ma  tenendo  li  Greci  questi  due  Luoghi,  Noi  non  possiamo  fare  cosa 
alcuna.  II  S.mo  Sepolcro  del  nostro  Redentore  e  I'altri  luoghi  delli  misterii 
della  Passione,  che  sono  in  nostro  potere,  per  favore  speciale  di  Dio,  e  di  Prin- 
cipi  nostri  Cristiani,  che  ci  mandano  I'elemosine,  stanno  con  grandissimo  decoro, 
e  veneratione  in  maniera,  che  li  nostri  Pellegrini  ne  restano  molto  ammirati, 
Se  Iddio  ci  concedesse  la  recuperatione  del  S.mo  Presepio,  a  del  Monte  Calvario 
conforme  tenemo  qualche  spranza,  nonostante,  che  non  bastano  trenta  mila 
piastre  per  accommodare  solo  la  Chiesa  di  Betlemme,  subito  li  poneriamo  nel 
duvoto  decoro  .  .  ."  ("Arch,  della  S.  C.  de  P.  F.".  T.  S.  e  Cipro,  Scritture 
riferite  nei  Congressi,  vol.  I,  fol.  244). 

38  Palmieri,  Dositeo,  cap.  II,  parte  III,  pp.  14,  15. 

3»  Nau,  op.  cit.,  1.  IV,  cap.  XIII,  p.  416.  The  Greeks  did  not  fail  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  permission  granted  to  them  to  repair  the  basilica  of  Beth- 
lehem, in  order  to  extend  their  possessions  more  and  more  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Minors.  This  is  told  us  by  the  contemporary  P.  Navi,  who  was  in  the 
Holy  Land  in  1674  in  the  suite  of  the  French  ambassador  Mr.  de  Nointel :  "  Le 
Convent  des  Grecs  est  pour  la  plus  grande  partie  dans  une  grande  tour  carree 
qui  est  au  bout  de  la  grande  Eglise  a  son  Midy.  C'en  estoit  autrefois  le  clocher. 
lis  I'ont  accommod^s  a  leurs  usages,  et  ils  y  ont  menage  une  jolie  Eglise,  qu'ils 
ont  dediee  a  Saint  Georges,  ou  I'on  entre  pour  aller  de  la  grande,  dans  leur 
Monastere.  lis  ont  au  bas  un  petit  jardin  qu'ils  ont  usurpe  sur  nos  Religieux. 
et  de  I'autre  coste  ils  ont  une  cour  assez  etendue.  lis  ^toient  autrefois  assez 
resserrez ;  mais  le  pouvoir  qu'ils  ont  eu  de  reparer  I'Eglise,  leur  a  donn^  la 
commodity  de  s'etendre,  et  de  pratiquer  plusieurs  accommodements.  lis  tachent 
d'imiter  les  Peres  de  I'Observance  dans  I'instruction  des  enfans ;  mais  la  differ- 
ence des  disciples  est  presque  aussi  grande  que  celle  des  maistres  "  (op.  cit.,  L 
IV,  cap.  XIV,  p.  424)- 
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mate  possessors  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Nativity.  The  many 
firmans  which  we  mentioned  above  help  us  to  understand  the 
fact  that,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  intrigues  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
against  the  Catholics  had  begun ;  ***  but  the  disputes  among  the 
different  communities  carried  before  the  courts  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  served  only  to  bring  out  in  full  relief  the  rights  of  the 
Minors  and  to  make  clear  the  unjust  claims  of  their  adversaries. 

Unfortunately  the  roles  were  changed  in  1633,  when  in  Con- 
stantinople the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  was  no  longer  dis- 
cussed on  the  ground  of  the  juridical  and  historical  titles,  but 
with  the  aid  of  money,  secret  influences  and  false  documents. 

We  have  already  narrated  *^  how  in  1635  the  firman,  enacted 
in  favor  of  the  Greeks  two  years  previously,  was  revoked. 
The  Franciscans  were  in  fact  reinstated  "  in  the  possession  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  grotto  situated  in  Bethlehem,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Crib  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  the 
Greeks  possessed  themselves  to  the  detriment  of  the  Prankish 

*o  The  authors  of  the  most  recent  work  on  Bethlehem,  PP.  Vincent  and  Abel, 
show  us  that  the  Greeks  were  exasperated  at  the  pre-eminence  which  the  Latins 
had  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Nativity,  which  pre-eminence  was  recognized  and 
accepted  even  by  the  native  clergy.  To  these  reasons  of  jealousy  were  added 
others ;  the  popularity  which  the  Minors  enjoyed  among  the  people  of  the  village 
for-  having  created  in  their  midst,  precisely  in  the  second  half  of  the  XVI 
century,  the  very  flourishing  and  remunerative  industry  of  wooden  articles  of 
piety;  and  above  all  the  fact  that  in  Bethlehem,  in  1550,  the  friars  of  the  cord 
gained  the  first  converts  to  Catholicism.  "  L'ecole  latine  frequent^e  indistincte- 
ment  par  les  enfants  des  divers  rites  devait  contribuer  a  I'augmentation  pro- 
gressive de  cet  humble  troupeau.  La  connaissance  de  I'italien  qu'ils  y  acqui- 
eraient  leur  permettait  d'importuner  ou  de  seconder  le  voyageur  en  s'offrant 
comme  guides  et  truchements"  (op,  cit.,  p.  195). 

Cf r.  Nau,  1.  IV,  cap.  X,  pp.  396,  397 :  "  Les  Chrestiens  etoient  presque  tons 
Grecs  autrefois.  Mais  la  charite  des  Peres  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  et  leur  vie  plus 
exemplaire,  que  celles  des  autres  Religieux  des  diverses  Nations  Chretiennes  de 
cet  Orient,  en  a  converty  un  grand  nombre.  Et  je  croy  qu'ils  n'y  a  gueres  moins 
de  cinquante  families  de  bons  Catholiques,  qui  suivent  le  Rite  Remain.  Les 
Schismatiques  Grecs  de  Jerusalem  en  ont  une  mortification  incroyable,  et  il  nV 
a  rien  qu'ils  n'ayent  tente  pour  empescher  le  cours  de  ces  conversions.  Plu- 
sieurs  d'entr'eux  sont  si  emportez,  qu'ils  n'ont  point  de  honte,  a  ce  qu'on  m'a 
dit,  de  temoigner.  qu'ils  aimeroient  mieux  voir  leurs  gents  professer  I'Alchoran, 
que  la  foy  de  I'Eglise  Romaine.  II  n'y  a  gueres  d'hommes  parmy  ces  Catho- 
liques, qui  ne  sachent  I'italien,  et  qui  ne  servent  de  Truchemens.  Leur  metier 
et  celuy  des  autres  Chrestiens,  et  mesme  des  Mahometans,  est  de  faire  des 
Chappelets,  qu'on  benit  snr  les  saints  Lieux,  qu'on  envoye  en  Europe,  et  dont 
les  Pelerins  se  chargent,  pour  les  distribuer  a  leurs  amis  .  .  .  I'on  m'a  dit  qu'il 
n'y  a  point  d'annee  qu'ils  ne  debitent  pour  plus  de  trois  ou  quatre  mille  ecus  de 
ces  meubles  de  piete,  ce  qui  est  difficile  a  croire." 

*^  V.  La  questione  del  Luoghi  Santi  in  generale,  pag.  32. 
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religious  by  fraud  and  by  producing  false  titles  ".*^  Never- 
theless the  titles,  recognized  as  false  by  the  Sublime  Porte  in 
an  authentic  document,  were  sufficient  two  years  later  (in  1637) 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  unjust  cause  of  the  schismatics. 
The  Latin  religious  were  completely  expelled  from  the  ba- 
silica as  well  as  from  the  crypt  of  the  Crib  beneath.  The  door 
which  led  from  the  Franciscan  chapel  of  St.  Catherine  to  the 
grotto  of  the  Crib  was  closed  with  government  seals,  in  order 
that  every  time  the  Catholics  wanted  to  enter  the  sanctuary  they 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  usurpers.*^  The  friars 
and  the  faithful  of  the  Latin  rite  were  not  even  permitted  to 
cross  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity  in  procession.  To  satisfy  the 
piety  of  the  pilgrims  the  Minors  had  erected  two  altars  in 
memory  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Crib  in  a  basement 
adjoining  the  sanctuary.  "  There  is  nothing  but  the  wall  be- 
tween the  two  places",  sadly  remarks  Th^venot  in  1658;  but 
he  consoles  himself  with  the  thought  that  "  les  Papes  ont  ac- 
corde  pour  ces  deux  Chapelles,  mesmes  Indulgences,  que  pour 
les  v^ritables  ".'*'* 

The  firman  emanating  from  the  Sublime  Porte  in  1690 
acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Latins,  who  reentered  into  the 
possession  of  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity."*^  Thus  they  could 
reopen  the  door  walled  up  by  the  Greeks  at  the  end  of  the  crypt, 
and  in  171 7  they  placed  a  new  silver  star  on  the  spot  of  the 

*2  De  Testa,  vol.  Ill,  parte  I,  p.  318. 

*3  Razzoli,  op.  cit.,  pp.  129,  130;  Bore,  op.  cit.,  p.  55,  ecc. 

**  Op.  cit.,  cap.  XLV,  p.  400. — In  1652  Can.  Doubdan  describes  the  grotto  of 
St.  Joseph  and  then  adds :  "  De  celle-cy  on  entre  en  une  petite  ailee  fort 
estroite,  qui  va  un  peu  de  biais  en  toumant,  par  laquelle  les  Religieux  entroient 
autrefois  en  la  Chapelle  de  la  Nativite,  par  une  petite  porte  qui  estoit  au  bout 
de  cette  allee,  et  que  les  Grecs,  usurpateurs  de  ces  saints  lieux,  ont  murce. 
C'est  pourquoy  les  dits  Religieux  de  S.  Francois  n'ont  plus  q'un  petit  Autel  qui 
n'a  pas  trois  pieds  et  demy  de  longeur,  au  bout  de  cette  petite  allee,  ou  ils 
peuvent  celebrer  .  .  .  ,  et  non  plus  dans  la  saincte  Caverne,  au  grand  dommage 
et  regret  de  tous  les  bons  Catholiques.  Religieux  et  autres  qui  n'ont  plus  la 
liberte,  comme  au  temps  passe,  I'entrer  dans  ce  tres-saint  lieu,  sans  la  permis- 
sion de  ces  Schismatiques  qui  le  possedent,  et  se  font  quelquefois  bien  prier 
pour  I'ouvrir  "  (op.  cit.,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  139). — Cfr.  Nau,  op,  cit.,  1.  IV,  cap. 
XII,  p.  414;  Souvin  de  Rochefort,  Tresorier  de  France,  Le  Voyageur  d' Europe 
ou  est  le  Voyage  de  Turquie,  qui  comprend  la  Terre  Sainte  et  I'J^gypte,  Paris, 
chez  Pierre  de  Launay,  1684,  p.  127. 

^'^  V.  La  questione  dei  Luvghi  Santi  in  generale,  pag.  48. 
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old  one,  which  was  perhaps  damaged  by  time/®  with  the  tradi- 
tional inscription :  Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus 
est.  The  roof  of  the  basilica  was  again  somewhat  repaired  by 
the  Minors.*^ 

Things  went  on  in  this  manner  until  1757;  but  at  this  time, 
as  we  are  already  aware,  the  schismatics,  supported  at  Con- 
stantinople by  the  favor  of  the  grand  vizier  Raghiz  Pasha, 
won  a  complete  triumph  over  the  Catholic  religious,  in  Jeru- 
salem .as  well  as  in  Bethlehem,  where  they  took  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  Constantinian  basilica  and  of  the  altar  in  the  crypt, 
consecrated  to  the  Nativity.*^  The  Minors  were  no  longer  al- 
lowed to  go  down  into  the  holy  grotto  save  by  the  northern 
stairs,  with  the  right  to  celebrate  Holy  Mass  only  on  the  altar 
of  the  Magi,  on  which  was  exposed  a  picture  by  the  celebrated 
Italian  painter  Jacopo  Palma  Senior,  representing  the  adora- 
tion of  the  three  kings.*® 

Having  thus  become  the  masters  of  the  sanctuary  of  Beth- 
lehem, the  Greeks  in  1842  again  obtained  permission  to  renew 
its  roof  and  floor,^^  but,  alas,  the  walls  too  participated  in  this 

*6  It  does  not  seem  that  the  Greeks  removed  the  star  during  the  period  of 
the  usurpation.     V.  Souvin,  op.  cit.,  p.  126. 

*7  Mislin,  op.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  cap.  XXXII,  p.  42;  Vincent  et  Abel,  Bethleem, 
cap.  V,  p.  201. 

**We  already  know  the  particulars  of  this  usurpation,  and  how  on  that 
occasion  the  Sublime  Porte  enacted,  within  a  brief  interval  of  time,  two  contra- 
dictory firmans,  one  in  favor  of  the  Latins,  the  other  of  the  Greeks.  "  Lors 
de  I'execution  des  deux  firmans  contradictoires,  les  Grecs  ayant  mobilise  leurs 
ouailles  des  environs  et  une  troupe  de  pelerins  d'Anatolie,  eurent  facilement  le 
dessus"  (Vincent  et  Abel,  op.  cit.,  p.  202). — V.  La  questione  dei  Ltwghi  Santi 
in  generale,  pag.  57. 

'*8  Rocchetta  Aquilante,  Peregrinatione  in  T.  S.,  pag.  265. — To  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Greeks  were  soon  added  those  of  the  Armenians,  who  in  18 14  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  the  arm  of  the  church  on  the  gospel  side,  and  pre- 
tended to  contest  with  the  Latins  the  passage  leading  down  into  the  grotto  of 
the  Crib.  The  authority  of  the  government  had  to  interfere,  which  left  the 
Franciscans  but  a  narrow  space,  marked  by  nails,  for  the  route  of  the  proces- 
sion (Razzoli,  p.  148). 

Finally  in  1818  a  firman  of  the  Grand  Lord  authorized  the  Greeks  to  usurp 
from  the  Minors  the  grotto  of  the  shepherds,  to  the  east  of  Bethlehem,  with  the 
surrounding  olive-grove  (Cassini,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  Appendice,  p.  416;  Patrem, 
La  Custodie  Franciscaine  de  Terre  Sainte,  Paris,  1879,  Impr.  de  I'CEuvre  de 
Saint  Paul,  p.  37). 

^^  "  Quand  I'echec  de  la  conquete  egyptienne  fut  definitif,  les  Orthodoxes 
s'empresserent  de  faire  leur  cour  au  sultan  et  de  protester  de  leur  loyalisme 
envers  la  Porte  pour  en  obtenir  la  fermeture  des  ecoles  catholiques  de  Bethleem 
et  de  Beit-Diala,  et  le  droit  pour  eux  seuls  de  restaurer  les  sanctuaires  diverse- 
ment  eprouves  par  le  tremblement  de  terre  de  1834"  (Vincent  et  Abel,  op.  cit., 
p.  203). 
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restoration.  "  What  was  left  of  the  ancient  mosaics,"  says  De- 
Vo^Ue,  "  was  covered  with  a  coat  of  whitewash,  a  large  sheet 
which  covers  the  entire  interior  of  the  edifice.  ...  To  hide 
the  Latin  inscriptions  which  render  irrefutable  testimony  to 
the  possession  of  the  Franks,  the  sheet  was  stretched  much 
further  than  was  necessary  ".^^  "  But,"  De-Vogiie  says,  **  this 
is  not  the  only  reason  of  sadness  for  the  Catholic  traveler.  If 
he  weeps  over  the  ruins  of  the  monuments  which  bear  witness 
to  the  glory  and  piety  of  his  forefathers,  there  are  yet  spectacles 
which  cut  deeper  into  his  heart.  Not  only  is  the  worship  which 
is  dear  to  him  proscribed  from  the  sanctuaries  as  a  result  of 
flagrant  spoliation  and  with  contempt  of  their  rights;  but  the 
sanctuaries  themselves,  which  he  would  like  to  see  surrounded 
with  veneration  and  respect,  he  sees  abandoned  to  profanation 
every  day.  The  Greeks,  after  having  made  themselves  the 
sole  masters  of  the  basilica,  for  reasons  we  cannot  comprehend, 
erected  a  wall  round  the  choir  and  there,  in  this  inclosure,  they 
celebrate  their  services ;  the  remainder  of  the  church  is  aban- 
doned. Those  venerable  porches,  erected  by  the  first  Chri^ian 
emperor,  venerated  for  fifteen  centuries,  serve  as  a  public 
promenade  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem.  There  the  idle 
smoke  and  converse  about  their  affairs,  children  play  with  one 
another,  merchants  put  up  their  movable  stalls,  and,  before 
the  main  door  was  walled  up,  the  janissaries  of  the  pasha  and 
the  beduins  of  the  desert  went  there  to  tie  their  horses  to  the 
abandoned  columns  of  the  nave.  In  the  holy  place  there  is 
room  for  profaners  of  every  age  and  every  sort;  but  there  is 
none  for  the  Catholic  priest  who  asks  for  an  altar  near  the 
cradle  of  our  God."" 

There  remained  as  the  importunate,  because  true,  witness 
to  the  right  of  the  Minors  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Nativity  the 
marble  on  which  was  nailed  the  silver  star  with  the  well-known 
Latin  inscription;  which  clearly  enough  told  everyone  who 
cared  to  know.  Occidental  as  well  as  Oriental  pilgrims,  that 
the  legitimate  possessors  of  the  grotto  of  the  Crib  from  ancient 
times  were  the  Catholics,  and  that  the  schismatics  were  but  the 

51  Vincent  et  Abel,  op.  cit.,  p.  203. 

'^s  Les  i.glises  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  cap.  II,  parte  III,  pp.  no,  in. 
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usurpers  of  it.  In  1757  the  Greeks  wanted  to  suppress  this,  to 
them,  intolerable  document,  but  the  Turks  were  opposed  to  the 
design.^'  Even  iniquitous  judges  are  at  times  unconsciously 
and  fatally  constrained,  after  having  violated  justice,  to  render 
testimony  to  the  truth  against  their  will.  The  "  quod  scripsi, 
scripsi !  "  of  Pilate  not  seldom  repeats  itself  in  history.  The 
silver  star  then  remained  above  the  altar  of  the  Nativity  until 
12  October,  1847;  but  in  that  night  the  Greeks  tore  it  away 
from  the  spot  on  which  it  had  been  for  so  many  centuries,^* 
and  hid  it  in  the  convent  of  St.  Saba.^^  What  followed  is  well 
known.  The  rape  of  the  star  occupied  European  diplomacy 
for  five  years,  and  availed  to  reawaken  among  the  Catholic 
nations  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  for  a  long  time  for- 
gotten and  neglected. 

In  1850  France,  in  the  name  of  the  entire  Catholic  world, 
presented  a  note  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  demanding  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  sanctuaries  usurped  from  the  Latin  religious  in 
Judea,  in  other  words,  the  return  to  the  status  quo  anterior  to 
1757.  The  note  was  accompanied  by  a  document  which  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  Minors 
in  the  Holy  Places  previously  to  that  date.  The  document 
expresses  itself  with  regard  to  the  basilica  of  Bethlehem  as 
follows :  *'  La  grande  eglise  de  Bethleem  toute  entire,  sauf 
le  baptistere;  la  grotte  de  la  Creche  et  les  deux  escaliers  qui 
y  conduisent.  Les  religieux  latins  avaient  seuls  les  trois  clefs, 
une  pour  la  pK>rte  de  I'eglise,  les  deux  autres  pour  chacune  des 
portes  laierales  de  la  grotte.  Maitres  de  I'eglise,  ils  pouvaient 
y  entrer  librement  et  y  faire  toutes  les  ceremonies  de  leur  culte 
sur  le  maitre-autel  de  I'eglise  comme  sur  les  deux  autels  situes 
dans  la  grotte,  celui  de  la  Nativite  et  celui  de  la  Creche.  Une 
etoile  d'argent  portant  une  inscription  latine  etait  clouee  sur 
le  marbre  a  I'endroit  ou  notre  Sauveur  est  ne.     Une  tapisserie 

^^  Vincent  et  Abel,  op.  cit.,  p.  202. 

^*  In  the  twelfth  century  the  pilgrim  Theodoric  records  an  inscription,  if  not 
identical  in  form,  certainly  equal  in  concept,  placed  above  the  altar  of  the 
Nativity.     The  inscription  was  as  follows : 

"  Angelicae  lumen  virtutis  et  ejus  acumen, 
hie  natus  vere  Deus  est  de  virgine  matre." 
{Libellus  de  Locis  Sanctis,  cap.  XXXIII,  p.  78). 

5^  Mislin,  op.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  cap.  XXXII,  pp.  15,  16;  Vincent  et  Abel,  op.  cit., 
p.   20«^ 
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portant  les  armes  de  Terre-Sainte,  et  appartenant  aux  Latins, 
recouvrait  les  murs  de  la  grotte.  Les  religieux  latins  pos- 
sedaient,  en  outre,  a  Bethleem,  la  place  devant  I'eglise,  tout  le 
cimetiere,  et  le  magasin  dit  du  Moulin-Vieux. 

"  Le  couvent  situe  a  cote  de  la  grande  eglise  de  Bethleem, 
avec  la  petite  eglise  de  Sainte  Catherine  et  tous  les  terrains  qui 
se  prolongent  jusqu'a  la  grotte  de  la  Nativite,  et  dans  lesquels 
se  trouvent  les  sanctuaires  de  Saint  Joseph,  des  Saints  Inno- 
cents, de  Saint  Eusebe,  des  Saintes  Paule  et  Eustasia  (!),  de 
Saint  Jerome;  du  jardin  contigu,  et  d'un  autre  jardin  situe 
pres  de  la  grotte  appelee  grotte  du  lait. 

"  La  grotte  des  bergers.  .  .  .  "  ^^ 

The  success  of  the  note  presented  in  the  name  of  France 
by  General  Aupick,  with  the  support  of  Austria,  Spain,  Sardi- 
nia, Naples,  and  Belgium,  we  already  know/^ 

As  regards  Bethlehem,  the  well-known  Chatty-Sherif  of 
February  1852,  addressed  by  the  Sultan  to  the  Governor  of 
Jerusalem,  ordained  that  the  Latins  had  to  have  the  key  for 
the  main  door  of  the  basilica,  just  as  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
had  it.^®  But  the  subsequent  firman  of  May  1853  more  clearly 
determined  the  value  of  this  concession,  which  amounted  to 
a  simple  right  of  way :''...  on  ne  leur  a  pas  donne  le  droit 
d'y  exercer  leur  culte,  ou  de  posseder  cette  eglise  en  commun 
avec  les  Grecs;  on  n'a  autorise  par  la  ni  la  subversion,  par 
aucune  des  parties,  du  statu  quo  de  T eglise,  ni  Texercice  du 
systeme  qui  a  tou jours  existe  .  .  .  "  ^^ 

Nevertheless  this  very  meagre  concession  granted  to  the 
Latins  appeared  excessive  to  the  Russian  government,  which 
did  all  in  its  power  to  oppose  its  execution.  The  minister  of 
the  Czar  in  Constantinople  succeeded  in  extorting  a  letter  from 
the  vizier  which  enjoined  upon  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem  to 
do  all  he  could  to  refuse  the  consignment  of  the  key  to  the 
Latins  and,  as  the  last  resource,  to  refer  the  question  to 
Constantinople.®*^ 

^^  Stato  dei  Santuari  posseduti  esclusivamente  dai  Latini  nel  1840,  rimesso 
dal  ministro  di  Francia  (Aupick)  alia  Sublime  Porta  nell'agosto  1850.  De 
Testa,  vol.  Ill,  p.  241. 

5  7  V.  La  questione  dei  Luoghi  Santi  in  generale,  pag.  65  ff. 

5S  Sarhwer,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  pag.  495. 

5*>  Samwer,  op.  cit.,  p.  497. 

*^  Depeches  du  colonel   Rose    (ministre  britannique  a  lord   Malmesbury,  cm 
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If  the  Catholics  really  wanted  to  conquer  the  resistance  of 
the  representatives  of  Russia  and  the  tergiversations  of  the 
functionaries  of  the  Porte,  they  had  to  have  recourse  to  facts,  by 
fetching  a  carpenter  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  consul, 
opened  the  main  door  of  the  basilica  of  the  Nativity  by 
force.«^ 

At  the  same  time  the  Sultan  had  ordered  that,  in  place  of 
the  star  stolen  by  the  Greeks  in  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity, 

date  du  20  novembre  et  16  decembre  1852,  De  Testa,  t.  Ill,  parte  I,  pp.  253, 
256,  257. 

"  Quando  si  tratto  di  rimettere  la  chiave  della  Chiesa  di  Betlemme  ai  Latini, 
nuovo  dibattito  fra  il  Commissario  (A'  Alif-bey,  che  era  stato  inviato  espressa- 
mente  a  Gerusalemme  dal  governo  della  Sublime  Porta  per  assicurare  I'esecu- 
zione  dei  firmani  sui  Luoghi  Santi)  e  il  clero  greco,  il  quale  pretendeva  che  la 
chiave  da  consegnare  ai  Latini  fosse  quella  di  un'uscita  laterale,  chiave  gia  da 
essi  posseduta. 

"  II  Commissario,  dopo  avere  messo  in  opera  ogni  mezzo  possibile  per  persua- 
dere  i  Greci,  e  vedendo  che  non  era  possibile  far  loro  intendere  ragione,  si  vide 
obbligato  a  ricorrere  alia  Porta. 

"  Fuad-effendi,  allora  ministro  degli  esteri,  per  rischiarare  ancor  piu  la  sua 
coscienza,  sottomise  la  questione  al  Consiglio  dei  ministri,  facendo  assistere  alia 
seduta  gli  ulema  della  Commissione.  Dopo  nuovo  e  profondo  esame  dei  docu- 
menti,  e  dopo  aver  sentito  un'altra  volta  il  parere  della  Commissione,  il  Con- 
siglio dichiaro  che  non  era  il  caso  di  ritornare  sulla  decisione  presa  e  che  in 
conseguenza  una  chiave  della  Chiesa  dovesse  esser  consegnata  ai  Latini  i  quali 
tuttavia  non  potrebbero  modificare  in  nulla  lo  statu  quo  della  Chiesa  medesima. 

"  La  deliberazione  fu  sottomessa  alia  sanzione  del  Sultano  e  communicata  ad 
A'  Alif-bey  .  .  ."  {La  verite  sur  la  question  des  Lieux  Saints  .  .  .  ,  De  Testa, 
op.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  307,  308). 

*i  Depeche  du  compte  de  Nesselrode  a  I'envoye  de  Russie  a  Paris,  en  date 
du    fevrier  1853.     De  Testa,  p.  269. 

The  question  of  the  key  for  the  main  door  of  the  basilica  of  the  Nativity 
served  as  a  pretext  to  Russia  to  advance  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  by  means  of 
Prince  Menshikoff,  the  exorbitant  pretensions  with  which  we  are  already 
acquainted,  in  consequence  of  which  diplomatic  relations  with  Turkey  were 
severed  and  the  Crimean  war  followed  (V.  La  questione  dei  Luoghi  Santi  in 
generate,  p.  70), 

In  a  circular  sent  by  the  Count  of  Nesselrode  to  the  Russian  diplomatic 
agents,  dated  June  11,  1853,  the  minister  of  the  Czar,  to  justify  his  policy  of 
aggression  against  the  Ottoman  empire,  insisted  on  the  fact  of  the  consignment 
of  the  key  for  the  temple  of  Bethlehem  to  the  Latin  religious,  which  he  said 
was  contrary  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  firman,  and  such  as  to  offend  the 
Greek  clergy  and  people  "  parce  que,  suivant  les  idees  accreditees  en  Palestine, 
la  possession  de  la  clef  semble  impliquer  a  elle  seule  celle  du  temple  tout  entier. 
Le  gouvernement  turc  constatait  ainsi  aux  yeux  de  tous,  contre  son  propre 
interet  meme,  la  suprematie  qu'il  accorde  a  un  autre  rite  que  celui  auquel  est 
soumise  la  majorite  de  ses  sujets  .  .  ."  (De  Testa,  op.  cit.,  p.  276). 

Thus  the  war  against  Turkey  and  its  allies  was  presented  to  the  Russian 
people  as  a  holy  war,  which  had  for  its  aim  the  defense  of  the  orthodox  church 
in  Palestine  against  the  invasions  of  the  Roman  Church :  "  Voi  andate  a  com- 
battere  contro  gl'infedeli,  diceva  il  metropolita  di  Mosca,  contro  gli  oppressori 
dei  nostri  correligionari,  contro  i  profanatori  dei  Luoghi  Santi,  dei  Luoghi 
testimoni  della  Nascita  e  della  Resurrezione  del  Salvatore  "  (Vincent  et  Abel, 
op.  cit.,  p.  204). 
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a  similar  one  be  substituted  at  his  expense.  The  commissary 
A'  Alif-bey,  purposely  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  insure  the  execu- 
tion of  the  decrees  of  the  Porte,  complied  in  fact  with  the  wish 
of  his  sovereign  on  5  May,  1853. 

The  finnan  published  contemporaneously  in  Constantinople 
explains  the  meaning  of  this  gift  of  the  Grand  Turk  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Crib :  "  La  nouvelle  etoile  que  j'ai  fait  placer, 
pour  mettre  fin  aux  contestations  qui  se  sont  elevees  a  cet 
^ard,  dans  la  grotte  qu'il  y  a  dans  Tenceinte  de  I'Eglise  de 
Bethleem,  dtoile  pareille  a  celle  qui  s'est  perdue  I'annee  1847, 
et  pour  qu'elle  serve  de  souvenir  visible  de  ma  part  a  la  nation 
Chretienne,  ne  confere  a  aucune  nation  en  particulier  un  droit 
exclusif  et  nouveau,  et,  en  aucun  temps,  il  n'y  aura  le  moindre 
changement  a  cet  egard,"  ^^ 

This  munificent  act  of  the  Sultan  certainly  could  not  merit 
the  gratitude  of  Catholics !  *^ 

The  famous  firman  of  May  1853  had  guaranteed,  as  we 
know,  the  conservation  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Holy  Places. 
How  the  status  qiw  was  maintained  in  the  basilica  of  the  Holy 
Sepuchre  we  have  already  seen;  as  regards  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Nativity,  things  certainly  stood  no  better,  and  here,  too, 
the  Franciscans  unfortunately  had  again  and  again  to  give 
their  blood  in  defence  of  their  last  possessions  and  of  their 
last  rights. 

History  records  the  fire  which  the  Greeks  started  in  the 
holy  grotto  in  the  night  of  7  May,  1869,  i^  order  to  destroy 
the  drapery,  the  emblems,  and  the  Latin  inscriptions  which 
covered  its  walls.®*     But  the  most  grievous  episode  of  Greek 

®2  Samwer,  op.  cit.,  p.  498;  Noradounghian,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  n.  149,  pp.  416, 
417. 

®3  .  .  .  je  ne  crois  pas  que,  depuis  le  temps  ou  I'on  venait  ici  c^Ubrer  les 
mysteres  d' Adonis,  il  s'y  soit  jamais  rien  passe  de  plus  humiliant  pour  le  nom 
Chretien  que  le  jour  ou  le  sultan  Abdul  Medjid  y  a  fait  replacer  ce  monu- 
ment.   .    .    . 

"  Ainsi  le  replacement  de  cet  etoile  n'est  pas  un  acte  de  justice  et  de  repara- 
tion, c'est  un  acte  de  humiliation  pour  les  Chretiens ;  cette  etoile  placee  par  les 
catholiqucs,  enlevee  par  les  Grecs,  et  remise  par  le  sultan,  parce  que  les  chre- 
dens  sont  incapables  de  le  f aire ;  c'est  le  successeur  de  Mahomet  qui  constate 
aujourd'hui  que  c'est  ne  le  Dieu  des  chretiens !"  (Mislin,  op.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  cap. 
XXX,  pp.  17,  18). 

*4  Mislin,  loc.  cit.  pp.  21,  22;  vSodar  de  Vaulx,  Gli  Splendori  di  T.  S.,  cap. 
V,  pp.  82,  83. 
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perfidy  took  place  25  April,  1873,  when  a  mob  of  Greeks  armed 
as  brigands  invaded  the  basilica  of  the  Nativity,  attacked  the 
poor  Franciscans  who  were  alone  and  unarmed,  and  wounded 
eight  of  them;  then  they  began  to  sack  the  Crib,  tearing  its 
pictures  and  tapestries  to  pieces,  and  taking  away  its  other 
precious  objects.®^ 

From  that  time,  by  order  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  a  Turkish 
soldier  continually  stood  guard  near  the  altar  of  the  Nativity  to 
guarantee  the  last  right  remaining  to  the  Catholics,  the  right  to 
pray  in  the  sanctuary  where  was  born  to  mortal  life  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind,  the  good  and  meek  Master  who  came  down 
upon  this  earth  to  bring  peace  to  men  of  good  will. 

Nevertheless  the  presence  of  the  soldier  of  the  Crescent  did 
not  always  avail  to  hinder  the  Latin  blood  from  bathing  the 
stones  of  the  Crib,  as  happened  to  the  Brother  Sacristan  of  the 
Minors  who  was  killed  with  a  revolver  by  a  Russian,  and  to 
another  Franciscan  religious,  eighty  years  old,  who  was  seri- 

^5  "  On  etait  au  25  avril,  jour  de  Saint  Marc ;  les  Latins,  selon  Pusage,  se 
rendaient  en  procession  de  I'lglise  de  Sainte  Catherine  a  la  grotto  du  Lait,  et 
traversaient  la  grande  basilique,  ainsi  qu'ils  en  ont  le  droit,  mais  I'eveqne  grec, 
Agapios,  s'y  opposa  et  frappa  celui  qui  conduisait  la  procession;  il  s'ensuivit 
une  rixe  scandaleuse  qui  mit  fin  a  la  c^remonie. 

"  Ce  n'^tait  la  que  le  pretexte  et  le  debut  des  horreurs  qui  allaient  se  com- 
mettre.  L'eveque  grec  avait  fait  venir  de  Jerusalem  des  bandes  de  gens  armes, 
dont  le  propos  et  la  tenue  annongaient  les  sinistres  projets.  Les  autorites 
turques  ne  pouvaient  I'ignorer;  au  reste  les  PP.  Franciscains  fixent  avertir 
I'officier  qui  commandait  les  soldats  restes  a  Bethleem :  il  dit  qu^il  repondait  sur 
sa  tete  du  maintien  de  I'ordre, 

"  A  la  tombee  de  la  nuit,  plus  de  cent  individus,  ivres  et  munis  de  toutes 
armes,  envahissent  tout  a  coup  la  grande  basilique  et  se  precipitent  comroe  des 
sauvages  dans  la  grotte  de  la  Nativity,  frappant,  renversant;  mutilant  les 
pauvres  Franciscains,  qui  etaient  accourus  pour  defendre,  au  prix  de  leur  vie, 
le  plus  venerable  des  sanctuaires.  En  moins  d'une  heure  tout  est  profane, 
lac^re,  detruit;  la  nouvelle  tenture  est  enlev^e,  I'autel  des  Mages  d^vast^,  les 
c^lebres  tableaux  vol^s,  les  lampes  est  les  chandeliers  brises  et  emport^s.  Les 
soldats  turcs,  appeles  pour  retablir  I'ordre,  font  cause  commune  avec  ces  for- 
cenes,  frappent  de  leurs  sabres  les  religieux  et  d^chargent  sur  eux  feurs  armes 
a  feu,  lorsque,  blesses  pour  la  plupart,  ils  se  retiraient  dans  leur  convent; 
quarante  balles  trouv^es  dans  la  grotte  ont  ^te  remises  au  consul  de  France. 

"  II  f aut  se  rapporter  au  temps  de  Pinvasion  des  feroces  Pelagiens  pour 
croire  a  la  possibilite  de  pareils  sacrileges. 

"  A  minuit,  le  factionnaire  turc  se  promenait  stoiquement  au  milieu  du  silence 
et  des  mines. 

"  On  pent  s'etonner  de  ce  que  les  BethU^mites,  de  beaucoup  les  plus  nom- 
breux,  ne  soient  pas  venus  au  secours  des  religieux  pour  defendre  I'auguste 
sanctuaire.  Au  son  de  la  cloche  du  convent,  ils  y  sont  accourus  en  effet  en 
grand  nombre  et  armes ;  mais  les  PP.  Franciscains  se  sont  energiquement  op- 
poses a  ce  qu'un  lieu  si  saint  devint  un  champ  de  combat  et  de  meurtre  "  (Mislin, 
op.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  cap.  XXXII,  pp.  23,  24).  —  Cfr.  Sodar  de  Vaulx,  op.  cit., 
cap.  V,  pp.  83  ff. 
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ously  wounded  as  he  was  walking  in  procession  to  venerate 
the  Crib  of  the  God  of  love. 

Let  us  close  this  long  and  oppressive  chronicle  of  frauds, 
tricks,  violence,  and  crime,  which  we  should  gladly  have 
passed  over  in  silence,  did  we  not  feel  that  our  mission  was  that 
of  witnesses  on  whom  devolves  the  sacred  duty  of  giving  tes- 
timony to  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  on  the  vigil  of  the  day  on 
which  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  will  doubtless  be  dis- 
cussed before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  nations. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  annals  of  Palestine  and  has 
been  able  to  set  before  the  eye  of  his  fancy  the  splendid 
vision  of  the  Constantinian  basilica,  entirely  covered  with 
polished  marble  and  mosaics  set  in  gold :  and  has  seen  it  to-day 
profaned,  defiled  and  no  longer  entrusted  to  the  custody  of 
priests  but  of  aliens,  can  not  but  feel  shocked  at  such  a  great 
outrage  inflicted  upon  religion,  justice,  art,  and  history;  he  can 
not  but  raise  his  voice  to  ask  that  the  hour  of  reparation,  so 
eagerly  awaited,  be  finally  hastened.®^ 

It  may  well  be  aflftrmed  that,  among  all  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  country  of  Jesus,  the  basilica  of  Bethlehem  more  than  any 
other  belongs  to  the  Latin  nations.  In  its  main  lines  the  edifice 
is  still  to-day  as  it  was  erected  through  the  munificence  of  a 
Roman  emperor,  as  it  was  when  the  colonies  of  the  male  and 
female  religious  of  Italy,  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Eusebius  of  Cremona,  St.  Paula  and  sweet  Eustochium,  took 
up  their  dwelling  round  about  it,  when  the  houses  opened  by 
them  for  the  hospitality  of  pilgrims  were  peopled  with  refugees 
from  Rome  which  was  being  profaned  by  barbaric  hordes. 

There,  on  the  very  basilica  of  Constantine,  Tancredi,  the 
leader  of  the  Italian  and  Norman  armies,  on  the  morning  of 
7  June,  1099,  hoisted  his  standard,  midst  the  chants  of  the 
clergy — which  was  perhaps  the  Latin  clergy  ®^ — and  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people.  There,  on  Christmas  Day  iioi, 
Baldwin  I  was  crowned. 

^®  The  April  Report  of  this  year's  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  contains  an 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Basilica  of  the  Nativity  with  references  to 
its  past  history,  by  P.  N.  Wagget.     (Ed.) 

^'^  Cfr.  Riant,  Etudes  sur  Vhistoire  de  I'J^glise  de  Bethleem,  cap.  XI,  pp.  q2, 
93  e  n.  i. 
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Under  the  rule  of  the  Crusaders  the  temple  of  the  Nativity 
was  embellished  with  new  and  splendid  decorations  in  mosaic. 
The  expenses  of  the  grand  restoration  were  borne  partly  by 
the  king  of  Jerusalem  and  partly  by  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  sanctuary  of  Bethlehem  was  to  be  as  a 
monument  of  the  unity  of  the  churches.  And  in  fact  the  very 
subjects  of  the  paintings  aim  at  recording,  affirming  and 
fostering  this  unity;  so  much  so  that  even  the  stones  of  the 
basilica  cried  out  against  separation,  against  schism,  and  to- 
day they  still  cry  out  in  the  few  faded  fragments  of  mosaics 
which  have  escaped  the  indifference  and  the  vandalism  of  the 
usurpers. 

Finally,  for  almost  six  centuries  the  sons  of  the  Saint  of  As- 
sisi,  "  consecrating  themselves  to  a  perpetual  martyrdom  ",^^ 
carefully  guarded  the  famous  sanctuary;  and  when  their 
strength  and  means  no  longer  sufficed  to  save  the  ancient 
monument  from  inevitable  ruin,  they  asked  and  obtained  the 
help  of  Venice,  Burgundy,  and  England  to  preserve  for 
posterity  the  large  Constantinian  basilica. 

In  the  alliance  of  these  nations,  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
the  delivery  of  the  Holy  Places  has  now  been  accomplished. 
May  they  restore  the  sanctuary  of  the  Nativity  ®^  to  the  Latin 
religious  and  may  they  join  in  aiding  to  repair  the  venerable 
basilica  marking  the  spot  where  twenty  centuries  ago  the  angels 
sang :  "  Peace  to  men  of  good  will." 

®8  Chateaubriand,  op.  cit,  vol.  I,  p.  336. 

"  Dans  le  courant  du  XI 1 1©  siecle,  les  religleux  franciscains  s'y  etablirent. 
Depuis  ce  temps  jusqu'a  nos  jours,  malgre  les  guerres,  malgre  les  invasions,  les 
persecutions,  les  rivalites  aggressives  des  differentes  sectes,  la  place  a  toujours 
ete  occupee,  ces  saints  offices  toujours  celebres  sur  la  creche  de  Jesus-Christ, 
comme  au  temps  de  Baudouin  et  d'Amaury ;  c'est  une  des  gloires  de  I'ordre  de 
saint  Frangois  "   (De  Vogiie,  op.  cit.,  cap.  II,  §  2,  p.  106). 

6^  The  claims  of  the  Franciscans  in  Bethlehem  are  the  same  to-day  as  they 
were  presented   to   the    Sublime   Porte  by   the   representatives   of   the    Catholic 
powers  in  1850. 
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THE  OOKDITION  OF  OATHOLIO  OOLOBED  MI8SI0K  WORK 
IN  THE  UUTED  STATES. 

A  BULLETIN  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
issued  in  19 1 6,  ®n  the  subject  of  Negro  Education,  as- 
serted that  Negroes  rival  both  immigrants  and  Indians  in  total 
numbers  and  "  surpass  them  in  the  difficulty  of  the  questions  to 
be  solved  ".  This  statement  will  not  appear  exaggerated  if  we 
recall  that  the  whole  gamut  of  Negro  life  demands  elevation 
and  adjustment.  The  earliest  lesson  to  be  learned  regarding 
the  Negro  is  that  there  is  no  single  and  simple  solution  to  his 
problem.  A  study  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  colored 
race,  containing  no  reference  to  spiritual  and  moral  elements, 
would  be  neither  accurate  nor  enlightening.  And  on  the  other 
hand  all  attempts  at  religious  betterment  must  keep  in  mind 
the  Negro  as  he  actually  is,  with  all  his  social,  educational,  and 
economic  needs.  It  is  obvious  that  effective  missionary  meth- 
ods will  often  be  forced  to  work  close  to  the  common  ground 
of  this  world.  Reflecting  minds  throughout  the  South  have 
long  since  recognized  that  if  the  Negro  problem  is  to  be  solved 
in  any  particular  field,  it  must  first  be  understood  as  a  totality. 
Speaking  on  Negro  farm  life  before  the  Southern  Education 
Association,  Jackson  Davis  of  Virginia  remarked :  "  Training 
of  the  right  kind  that  will  replace  obsolete  methods  with  in- 
telligent methods,  that  will  replace  insanitary  cabins  with  re- 
spectable homes,  neglected  shacks  with  attractive  schoolhouses, 
a  superstitious  religion  with  an  intelligent  work  for  the  coming 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth — this  is  the  rural  life  which 
some  think  must  be  wrought  as  by  a  miracle,  but  which  never- 
theless seems  to  be  slowly  evolving  as  a  result  of  the  new  type 
of  education."  The  best  thing  that  could  at  present  happen 
to  the  Catholic  missionary  movement  among  the  Negroes  would 
be  a  liberal  injection  of  the  spirit  that  inspired  the  monks  of 
the  early  Middle  Ages  to  pray,  preach,  and  drain  swamp  lands. 
In  the  summary  that  immediately  follows,  some  attempt  is 
made  to  expose  in  an  extremely  brief  way  the  relation  of 
Catholic  religious  work  among  the  Negroes  to  the  whole  situ- 
ation of  the  colored  race. 
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Relation  of  the  Catholic  Missionary  Movement  to  the 
Distribution  of  Negro  Population. 

According  to  the  last  census  (1910)  there  were  10,000,000 
Negroes  in  the  United  States.  For  the  fifty  years  preceding 
19 10  the  colored  race  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  120  per  cent. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States  nearly 
9,000,000  were  in  the  South,  where  they  formed  almost  a 
third  of  the  population. 

We  are  at  once  in  presence  of  one  of  the  radical  difficulties 
hitherto  blocking  Negro  evangelization.  With  the  exception 
of  Louisiana,  Maryland,  a  small  part  of  Florida,  and  the  Gulf 
Section  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  there  were  at  the  time 
of  the  census  no  permanent  results  of  Catholic  colonization 
in  the  South.  What  is  more,  Catholics  have  always  been 
decidedly  unwelcome  in  the  Southern  States.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  an  overwhelming  portion  of  the  Negroes  came 
in  the  first  instance  under  Protestant  influence  of  a  militant 
kind.  The  condition  which  thus  imposed  a  religion  on  the 
Negro  continued  to  exist  in  an  indirect  way  even  after  the 
Civil  War.  The  economic  and  educational  status  of  the  colored 
race,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  ethnic  type,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  kind  have  constantly  operated  to  concentrate  the 
Negroes  in  the  so-called  "  black-belts  ".  In  ideas,  traditions, 
and  prejudices  these  colonies  of  Negroes  are  just  what  they  were 
before  the  days  of  Emancipation.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
make  new  ideas  circulate  and  to  remove  prejudices.  Any  one 
familiar  with  the  Colored  Missions  knows  how  hard  it  is  to 
convert  an  old  Negro. 

In  view  of  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
note  the  number  of  Catholic  Negro  parishes  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  South.  This  table  is  constructed  with  the  help  of 
the  Official  Catholic  Directory  for  191 9  and  of  the  Report  of 
the  Negro  and  Indian  Commission,  also  for  this  year. 

1.  States  with  50  per  cent  or  over  of  their  total  population  Negro : 

Mississippi     8  parishes   (6  missions) 

South  Carolina  i  parish 

2.  States  with  from  ^y  to  50  per  cent  of  their  population  Negro: 

Alabama     9  parishes  ( lO  missions) 

Florida    4  parishes 

Georgia     5  parishes  ( i  mission) 

Louisiana     12  parishes  (7  missions) 
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3.  States  with  from  25  to  37  per  cent  of  their  population  Negro: 

Arkansas    3  parishes   (3  missions) 

North  Carolina    2  parishes 

Virginia    3  parishes   (5  missions) 

4.  States  with  but  from  12  to  25  per  cent  of  their  population  Negro: 

Delaware i  parish 

District  of  Columbia 2  parishes 

Maryland 5  parishes 

Tennessee     3  parishes 

Texas    8  parishes  (3  missions) 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  rock-ribbed  Protestant  section, 
comprising  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  where  Catholic  influence  in  general 
is  weak  and  where  there  is  scarcely  anything  of  Catholic 
achievement  that  commands  and  fixes  attention,  every  foot  of 
progress  has  to  be  strenuously  contested. 

Another  feature  connected  with  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion that  bears  on  missionary  endeavor  is  the  familiar  migra- 
tory character  of  the  Negro  race.  This  is  particularly  trying 
on  priests  who  are  struggling  to  build  up  stable  parishes.  One 
pastor  of  a  colored  Catholic  church  in  Mississippi  claims  to  have 
gathered  together  during  his  years  of  pastorate  what  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  five  normal  congregations.  There  have 
been  periodic  migrations  of  Negroes  since  181 5.  Political  in- 
fluences, a  widening  of  the  mental  horizon  due  to  increasing 
educational  advantages,  economic  conditions  such  as  the 
destruction  of  crops  by  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
ravages  of  the  boll-weevil,  with  consequent  industrial  depression 
so  natural  in  a  credit  country  like  the  South,  have  all  served 
to  drive  Negroes  to  what  they  believed  would  be  fairer  lands 
and  better  opportunities.  In  19 10  the  States  bordering  on 
the  South,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey,  and  even  States  farther  away,  like 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts, 
had  from  I  to  5  per  cent  in  their  total  population  Negroes. 
The  same  year  found  in  the  North  and  West  440,534  Negroes 
born  in  the  South.  Negroes  born  in  the  North  and  West,  but 
living  in  the  South,  numbered  41,489.  The  net  loss  of  Negroes 
to  the  South  was  399,045. 

Fluctuations  in  Negro  population  are  at  the  present  time 
very  noticeable.     A  report  of  St.  Joseph's  Society,  just  com- 
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pleted,  shows  that  some  parishes  have  lost  as  high  as  100  mem- 
bers, and  these  usually  the  best.  We  are  further  assured  by 
thinking  Negroes  that  the  exodus  has  only  begun.  The  great 
war  heightened  in  the  mind  of  the  Southern  Negro  the  belief 
that  the  North  offered  the  chance  for  economic  improvement. 
The  scarcity  of  labor  due  to  the  drafts  and  restricted  immi- 
gration, the  continued  low  wages  of  the  South,  and  no  apparent 
hope  of  correcting  what  the  Negro  believes  to  be  evident  abuses, 
have  driven  large  numbers  of  the  colored  race  to  Northern 
cities.  Reliable  statistics  are  not  at  present  available.  While 
there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration,  the 
fact  is  significant  that  Southerners  have  felt  compelled  to  em- 
ploy drastic  measures  to  check  the  Negro  migration. 

One  result  of  the  new  exodus,  from  a  Catholic  standpoint, 
will  be  the  diffusion,  to  an  extent  never  before  equaled,  of  the 
Negro  problem  throughout  the  Church  in  the  North  and  West. 
Catholics  in  these  latter  regions  will  be  forced  to  assume  new 
obligations  that  may  serve  to  bring  them  into  more  sympathetic 
relations  with  the  Southern  Missions.  It  has  up  to  the  present 
been  difficult  to  make  the  more  prosperous  sections  of  Catholic 
America,  with  all  allowance  for  honorable  exceptions,  realize 
the  needs  of  the  Colored  Missions.  The  latest  turn  in  affairs 
may  succeed  where  formerly  appeal  went  in  vain.  The  im- 
mediate necessity  will  be  to  provide  for  our  Catholic  Negroes 
who  wander  beyond  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  Some  posi- 
tive effort  will  have  to  be  made  to  reach  these  colored  people. 
They  will  vary  in  type  from  the  ordinary  immigrant  who  feels 
at  home  in  a  Catholic  church  anywhere.  The  Negroes  will 
come  with  inherited  Southern  traditions,  and  they  are  not  likely 
to  force  themselves  where  they  do  not  feel  welcome.  Many 
may  drift  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  more  congenial 
atmosphere  in  denominational  churches  of  their  own  kind.  One 
practical  way  is  to  establish  churches  for  them  whenever  they 
gather  in  a  locality  in  anything  like  sufficient  numbers.  Sooner 
or  later  it  will  come  to  this  in  any  case,  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Negro  will  feel  more  at  home  with  whites  in  the  North  than 
he  does  with  their  brothers  of  the  South. 
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Relation  of  the  Catholic  Missionary  Movement  to  the 
Social  Condition  of  the  Negro. 

"  Social  condition  "  here  has  no  direct  reference  to  that  per- 
petual struggle  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  South  between 
whites  and  blacks  since  the  Reconstruction  period.  No  doubt 
the  many  injustices  to  which  the  Negro  has  been  subject  have 
deadened  considerably  his  appreciation  of  Christianity.  Of 
this  the  last  census  report  that  6,000,000  Negroes  profess  no 
religious  affiliations  is  eloquent  testimony.  But  the  priest  is 
not  asked  to  be  an  agitator.  If  he  became  such,  his  influence 
would  wane  with  the  better  element  of  colored  people  and  he 
himself  would  become  personally  obnoxious  to  the  white  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  The  way  is  always  open  for  him, 
though,  to  ally  himself  with  fair-minded  Southerners  and  to 
support  reputable  Southern  editors,  all  of  whom  are  bent  on 
securing  better  conditions  for  the  Negro.  Many  priests  have 
earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their  flocks  because  they  pre- 
vented the  ravages  of  an  unscrupulous  police  court  or  blocked 
the  greed  of  swindling  employers  who  would  exploit  Negro 
ignorance  and  helplessness.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
sphere  of  racial  clashes  is  a  region  of  shoals  through  which  a 
missioner  will  steer  his  way  cautiously,  and  then  only  with 
the  constant  guidance  of  his  bishop  and  those  worthy  Southern 
whites  with  whom  he  may  share  an  honorable  acquaintance. 
Besides,  he  can  generally  reach  his  ends  through  the  latter, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  any  direct  action  b\^ 
himself. 

Social  condition,  as  here  understood,  means  something  far 
more  positive  than  perpetual  racial  conflict.  It  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  raise  the  Negro  to  a  high  spiritual  and  moral 
level,  unless  at  the  same  time  we  try  to  develop  the  home  and 
the  school,  to  increase  the  colored  man's  industrial  efficiency, 
and  to  assist  his  contributing  to  literature,  science,  art,  and 
philosophy.  This  looks  like  an  altogether  too  brave  program. 
It  all  depends  on  the  measure  of  evangelization  with  which  we 
decide  to  be  satisfied.  If  we  simply  desire  to  dot  the  country- 
side with  little  wooden  churches,  having  a  congregation  of 
fifty,  a  hundred,  or  even  a  few  hundred  souls,  then  we  can  go 
on  as  we  have  been  going.  We  can  send  a  few  priests  here  and 
there,  throw  them  twenty-five  or  Mty  dollars  at  irregular  inter- 
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vals,  and  for  the  rest  forget  them.  But  if  our  conception  of 
the  Negro  missionary  movement  is  something  larger,  taking 
in  for  example  the  6,000,000  non-church-going  Negroes,  then 
we  must  make  our  preaching  and  acting  as  broad  as  life  itself. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  converting  savages,  but  a  people  living 
in  an  advanced  civilization,  a  people  beginning  to  understand 
that  civilization  and  to  long  for  it  most  ardently. 

A  very  few  indications  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction 
may  here  be  briefly  outlined. 

1.  Home  Conditions.  Many  Negro  homes  are  not  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  high  ideals  which  Christianity  as- 
sociates with  the  home.  Some  defects  can  be  corrected  by  in- 
struction. Cleanliness  and  thrift  can  be  taught.  The  unfor- 
tunate view  of  marriage  as  a  strictly  "  fifty-fifty  "  partnership 
may  in  time  give  way  to  the  proper  feelings  of  fidelity,  af- 
fection, and  mutual  obligation  that  extend  beyond  a  narrow 
measure.  In  other  things  the  Negro  will  require  help.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  forty  per  cent  of  Negro  families 
still  lived  in  one-room  cabins,  which  were  either  the  "  actual 
slave  home  or  its  lineal  descendant ".  In  cities  the  congested 
condition  is,  if  possible,  worse.  How  can  the  proper  Christian 
home  life  thrive  in  such  surroundings  that  give  every  oppor- 
tunity for  vice,  crime,  and  disease  to  grow?  Frankly,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  advise  Catholics  just  what  they  can  do.  But  it 
should  be  said  that  Protestants  are  doing  something.  With 
the  help  of  philanthropists  it  might  be  possible  to  start  neigh- 
borhood associations,  capable  of  giving  small  loans  and  of  ob- 
taining by  organized  effort  from  the  State  or  municipality  at 
least  fundamental  sanitation  and  sufficient  lighting  and  heat- 
ing facilities. 

2.  Economic  Independence.  Closely  related  to  the  question 
of  home  life  is  the  assurance  of  a  decent  and  steady  livelihood. 
Colored  newspapers  for  the  past  years  have  been  drilling  on 
this  topic  continually.  Any  organization  that  professes  to 
work  for  the  betterment  of  the  Negro  race  must  be  willing  to 
make  concessions  to  the  colored  man's  awakened  appreciation 
of  his  economic  possibilities. 

So  far,  all  attempts  emanating  from  a  Catholic  source  to  help 
the  Negro  make  a  living  have  seemed,  in  comparison  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the  efforts  put  forth  by  others, 
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pitiably  weak.  We  have  a  good  industrial  school  for  boys 
under  the  care  of  St.  Joseph's  Society  at  Clayton,  Delaware. 
There  is  another  well-equipped  school  for  boys  at  Rock  Castle, 
Virginia.  There  are,  too,  an  excellent  school  for  girls  at  Rock 
Castle,  Virginia,  and  another  at  New  Orleans.  The  two  latter 
schools  are  due  to  Mother  Katharine  D  rex  el.  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Morrell  is  responsible  for  the  boys'  school  at  Rock  Castle.  The 
Negro  race  has  not  found  among  Catholics  any  more  practical 
and  unselfish  friendship  than  has  been  given  by  these  generous 
women.  These  schools  represent  the  only  worth-while  con- 
structive effort  put  forth  by  Catholics  to  assist  Negro  economic 
opportunity.  Individual  priests  have,  of  course,  contributed 
their  mite.  One  pastor  of  a  colored  parish  in  New  Orleans  has 
inspired  the  formation  of  a  cooperative  store.  Other  priests 
have  undertaken  to  teach  their  people  the  rudiments  of  success- 
ful farming.  And  priests  everywhere  strive,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  white  people,  to  reduce  unemployment  in 
their  parishes. 

What  can  be  done?  The  schools  already  in  existence  should 
be  encouraged  and  supported  so  that  they  may  increase  their 
efficiency.  In  addition,  a  few  other  schools  might  be  built  that 
possess  the  advantages  of  central  location,  thoroughly  modern 
equipment,  and  a  proficient  teaching  staff.  We  could  also  urge 
upon  the  Catholic  element  of  our  population  the  utter  injustice 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  colored  race  in 
order  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Negro  at  what  is  generally 
an  insufficient  wage.  An  authoritative  pronouncement  on  the 
rights  of  Negro  labor,  similar  to  the  recent  program  of  Social 
Reconstruction  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Special  War  Acti- 
vities, would  go  far  toward  convincing  the  Negro  of  the 
Church's  real  interest.  Such  a  document  would,  it  is  true, 
be  behind  the  American  Federation's  action  in  granting  at  its 
convention  in  Atlantic  City  the  full  rights  of  organized  labor  to 
Negro  workmen,  but  it  would  prove  to  the  colored  race  that  the 
professions  of  the  Church's  representatives  are  not  mere  per- 
functory exclamations,  but  rather  a  real  allegiance  to  what  the 
Right  Reverend  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Special  War 
Activities  in  a  subsequent  letter  called  "  the  old,  old  principles 
of  justice  which  the  Church  is  bound  to  preserve  and  teach 
as  best  she  may  ". 
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There  are  other  features,  such  as  the  necessity  of  watching 
over  recreational  environment  and  of  providing  for  orphans, 
the  sick,  the  old,  the  wayward ;  in  a  word,  the  weaker  members 
of  society.  These  features  are  not  new  to  the  Church's  chari- 
table work.  Only,  it  should  be  remembered  that  whatever  may 
be  said  in  favor  of  them  generally  is  true  many  times  over 
when  it  is  question  of  the  Colored  Missions  in  particular. 

Relation  of  the  Catholic  Missionary  Movement  to  the 
Religious  Condition  of  the  Negro. 

The  number  of  Negroes  affiliated  with  the  various  churches 
amounts  to  4,000,000,  of  whom  the  Baptists  claim  2,000,000, 
and  the  Methodists,  1,500,000.  Some  years  ago  Negroes  owned 
35,000  churches,  served  by  15,000  clergymen.  The  Negro 
scarcely  knows  a  theology.  He  has  some  notions  of  God's  care 
for  the  needy,  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  we 
should  term  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible — traditional 
relics  of  whatever  religious  instruction  he  received  in  slavery 
days.  He  joins  the  Methodist  or  Baptist  church  almost  in- 
discriminately, as  one  or  the  other  is  nearer  home,  has  a  better 
building  or  preacher,  or  is  made  up  of  his  associates.  There 
is  loyalty  to  one's  denomination,  but  it  is  not  theological.  The 
form  that  the  minister's  discourses  usually  take  is  an  attempt 
to  offset  the  discouraging  conditions  under  which  the  Negro 
labors  during  the  week,  the  remembrance  of  his  inferiority, 
and  the  shame  of  his  racial  history.  The  sermons  are  punctu- 
ated with  frequent  Bible  stories  in  which  the  Negro  delights. 
In  the  hands  of  their  best  men  this  preaching  is  valuable,  for  it 
brings  to  lives  accustomed  to  harshness  and  injustice  some  few 
glimpses  of  tenderness  and  love.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
not  enough  emphasis  is  placed  on  duty  and  the  moral  precepts. 
This  charge,  even  if  true,  should  not  be  levelled  at  the  Negro. 
The  Negro  has  a  history.  The  quality  of  moral  training  fur- 
nished during  slavery  was  of  a  very  dubious  character.  Then, 
after  the  Civil  War  the  Negro  was  asked  to  change  from  a 
position  of  irresponsibility  to  one  of  responsibility,  to  take  his 
place  in  a  society  already  well  organized  when  he  had  no 
previous  discipline.  The  consequence  was  logical.  The 
Negro  seized  principally  on  the  pleasures  that  his  new  sur- 
roundings afforded.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  the  neces- 
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sary  training  is  given,  the  attacks  on  Negro  morality  made  by 
superficial  observers  will  lose  much  of  their  force. 

The  missioner  approaching  the  work  of  Negro  conversion 
must  set  aside  one  or  two  idealisms  that  formerly  dominated 
Catholic  thought.  The  Negro  is  not  essentially  religious,  or 
at  least  he  is  not  to  any  greater  extent  than  is  any  other  racial 
type.  That  there  are  six  million  Negroes  under  no  apparent 
religious  influence  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  true  situation. 
One  priest  conversant  with  conditions  in  Virginia  said  that 
there  many  of  the  younger  Negroes  are  lapsing  into  unbelief 
because  of  the  extortionate  demands  of  ministers.  Another 
fallen  idol  is  the  notion  that  the  Negro  must  be  won  through 
his  emotions,  that  he  must  have  plenty  of  sound  and  color. 
Trufi  to  a  certain  extent  is  this  principle,  but  anything  like  its 
wide  application  would  produce  results  no  better  than  those 
of  a  camp-meeting,  while  in  many  cases  it  would  not  work  at 
all.  The  Negro  will  have  to  be  converted  as  all  other  peoples 
have  been  converted,  by  the  slow^  process  of  convincing  his 
intellect,  forming  his  will,  and  guiding  his  emotions. 

T.  B.  MoRONEY,  D.D.,  S.S.J. 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Baltimore. 
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STUDIES  IN  ST.  JEROME  AND  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  III. 
Tke  Classics  and  Christian  Classics. 
URING  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  when  St.  Augustine 
was  probably  more  than  seventy-four  years  old,  he  made 
a  survey  of  all  his  written  works.  The  result  is  a  guide-book 
to  his  literary  life  as  a  Christian,  a  priest,  a  bishop.  It  is  a 
review,  a  study  in  retrospect  of  more  than  forty  years  of  work, 
of  intellectual  and  literary  work,  the  expression  of  Christian 
thought  as  times  and  occasions  called  for  it.  This  review 
covers  ninety-three  subjects  as  Augustine  arranged  them;  and 
these  are  subdivided  into  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  minor 
heads,  titles  or  books.^  In  this  list  Augustine  has  not  in- 
cluded, and  he  counts  out  expressly  as  not  yet  reviewed,  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  sermons,  two  hundred  and  twelve  in- 
structions on  the  Psalms,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  ex- 

1  "  Haec  opera  nonaginta  tria  in  libris  ducentis  triglnta  duobus."     (Retract., 
il,  67.) 
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planations  of  the  text  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John. 
Of  all  these  he  says  that  some  were  dictated,  others  spoken  to 
the  assembled  people — taken  down  probably  by  stenographers 
as  they  were  delivered  in  the  church.  About  three  hundred 
letters  of  private  and  official  correspondence  are  also  referred 
to  as  being  outside  the  range  of  this  literary  review. 

This  review  of  Augustine,  a  study  in  critique,  passing  judg- 
ment a  second  time  on  the  thoughts  and  conclusions  of  former 
years,  is,  I  believe,  unique  in  the  history  of  literature.  In  the 
pre-Christian  schools  or  systems  it  would  have  been  prac- 
tically impossible.  There  was  no  criterion  to  fix  the  objective 
value  of  thought,  to  determine  the  worth  of  a  theory  or  to  prove 
a  standard  in  ethics  and  practical  life.  In  our  post- Christian 
schools  we  may  question  whether  such  a  review  would  be  worth 
while. 

As  designed  by  Augustine  this  review  was  meant  evidently 
to  be  a  help  to  the  Christian  reader  of  the  present  and  the 
future.  It  was  meant  to  serve  as  an  index  to  the  synthesis 
of  more  than  forty  years  of  his  lifework  as  a  thinker,  a  writer, 
a  teacher  of  Christian  ideals,  a  witness  of  Apostolic  faith  and 
the  morals  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  whole  plan,  however, 
of  this  survey  points  not  so  much  to  the  personal  gifts  of 
Augustine,  to  his  power  of  thought  and  expression,  as  to  the 
genius  of  Christianity,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  taught 
Augustine  how  to  think,^  and  now  treasures  the  expression  of 
his  thoughts  as  her  own. 

Thirty  years  earlier,  about  392,  St.  Jerome  had  finished  his 
list  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  a  brief  notice  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five   Christian  ^   authors   and   their  written  works,   one 

2  "  Quae  vera  esse  perspexeris  [in  scriptis  meis]  tene  et  Ecclesiae  Catholicae 
tribue ;  quae  falsa,  respue,  et  mihi  qui  homo  sum  ignosce ;  quae  dubia,  crede, 
donee  aut  respuenda  esse  aut  vera  esse,  aut  semper  credenda  esse  vel  ratio 
doceat,  vel  praecipiat  auctoritas."    De  Vera  Religione,  X,  n.  20. 

3  Philo  the  Jew,  Seneca,  and  Josephus  the  historian  are  counted  in  Jerome's 
List  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers.  Of  the  first  he  says :  "  Idcirco  a  nobis  inter 
Scriptores  ecclesiasticos  ponitur,  quia  librum  de  prima  Marci  Evangelistae 
apud  Alexandriam  scribens  Ecclesia,  in  nostrum  laude  versatus  est". — cap.  xi. 
The  reason  for  counting  Seneca  among  Christian  writers  is  found  in  the  Apoc- 
ryphal Letters — "  Quem  non  ponerem  in  catologo  sanctorum  nisi  me  illae  Epis- 
tolae  provocarent  quae  leguntur  a  plurimis  Pauli  ad  Senecam  et  Senecae  ad 
Paulum ". — cap.  xii.  Josephus  is  counted  in  on  account  of  the  material  facts 
which  tell  the  history  and  mission  of  our  Lord  and  John  the  Baptist  and  the 
death  of  St.  James  at  Jerusalem :  "  Christum  a  Pharisaeis  interfectum,  et  Joan- 
nem  Baptistam  verum  prophetam  fuisse,  et  propter  interfectionem  Jacobi  Apos- 
toli  ". — cap.  xiii. 
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of  the  first  and  most  valued  handbooks  of  Christian  literature,. 
an  authors'  list  and  subject  index  for  the  use  and  guidance  of 
Christian  readers  of  the  last  decade  of  the  fourth  century. 

These  two  manuals  of  Christian  literature,  Augustine's. 
review  and  Jerome's  hook-list^  point  to  a  wide  range  of  Chris- 
tian culture,  and  to  a  quality  of  thought  and  expression  which 
ought  to  make  us  think  before  we  accept  a  standard  of  taste 
which  would  limit  the  beauty  of  art  to  mere  ornament,  to  the 
poetic  fancy  and  rhetoric  of  heathen  classics,  to  turns  of  lan- 
guage and  phrase,  which  may  take  the  breath  of  a  high-school 
girl,  but  too  often  will  steal  away  that  look  of  innocence  which 
we  love  in  the  face  of  a  child.  St.  Jerome's  list  takes  in  the 
writers  and  the  inspired  literature  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
applied  philosophy  of  the  Eternal  Word  made  Man,  the 
simple  story  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual beauty  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  poetic  imagery  of 
the  Apocalypse.  It  lists  the  works  of  the  early  Apologists,, 
Justin,  Tertullian,  Arnobius,  Minutius  Felix,  men  who  taught 
the  world  of  classical  culture  in  earnest  how  to  discern  between 
history  and  myth,  between  the  facts  of  life  and  the  fancy  of 
the  poets,  who  dared  to  point  out  the  moral  and  social  wrong 
of  a  system  of  hero  worship  built  out  of  the  materials  of  popu- 
lar superstition,  a  state  religion  whose  whole  aim  was  to  make 
men  subservient  to  the  power  and  use  of  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  an  index  to  four  centuries  of  Christian  literature,, 
the  written  works  of  men  who  taught  the  world  the  philosophy 
and  the  poetry  of  faith  in  Christ,  whose  ideals  are  found,  if 
not  in  the  fascinating  exploits  of  gods  and  heroes,  then  in  the 
thought  and  fact  of  God  made  Man,  and  the  communion  of 
saints.  The  chief  value  of  the  non-Christian  literature  of  this 
same  period,  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Church's  life,  lies  in 
its  description  of  times  and  conditions.  Suetonius,  Tacitus, 
Seneca  the  Stoic,  Juvenal,  Ammianus  and  Apuleius  of 
Madaura  have  painted  a  picture  true  to  life.  They  show  us 
the  moral  and  social  decay  which  ended  in  ruin. 

Yet  the  old  cant  is  familiar  to  us  all,  that  the  Church  was 
unfriendly  to  the  learning  of  pre-Christian  philosophers  and 
poets.  We  must  be  told  in  our  modern  manuals  of  pedagogy 
that  "  The  Latin  and  Greek  classics  were  ultimately  denounced. 
As  the  offspring  of  the  pagan  world,  if  not  indeed  inspired  by 
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demons,  they  were  dangerous  to  the  new  faith.  The  apostacy 
of  Julian  must  have  convinced  any  doubting  ecclesiastic  of 
this  danger."  * 

Controversy  is  distasteful.  But  we  feel  that  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  right  here,  of  justice  to  the  Fathers,  that  we  ought  to 
know  in  particular  who  these  "  doubting  ecclesiastics  "  were, 
who  wavered,  yet  were  "  convinced  of  danger  to  the  new 
faith  ".  If  they  can  be  found,  they  will  be  the  individuals, 
we  may  suppose,  who  shaped  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
on  education  and  the  training  of  youth,  the  men  who  opened 
the  door  to  the  anomaly  of  unclassical  or  anti-classical  schools, 
and  introduced  the  neglect  of  learning,  that  shadowy,  mys- 
terious long  night  of  the  ''  dark  ages  ".  We  may  be  a  little 
surprised,  perhaps,  at  the  rhetoric  of  "  doubting  ecclesiastics  " 
when  we  look  over  the  list  of  names  of  classical  Christian  writ^ 
ers  whose  work  falls  within  the  first  sixty  years  after  the  reigrk 
of  Julian — November,  361  to  June,  363.  There  are  the  Chris- 
tian thinkers  who  made  the  literature  of  this  "  golden  age  "  of 
thought  and  expression,  Basil,  Gregory,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,, 
Jerome,  Augustine.  These  stand  out  quite  as  prominently,  I 
believe,  in  the  history  of  letters  as  the  philosophers  and  poets^ 
of  pre-Christian  and  post- Christian  times.  Their  thoughts,, 
on  God,  on  man,  on  religion,  the  Creator  revealed  in  His  work,, 
in  Christ,  in  the  Church,  are  the  poetry  of  real  life  and  human 
history.  Their  ideals  find  a  response  in  the  heart  and  thought 
of  every  child  of  man.  If  they  have  not  the  play  of  fanc>^  of 
the  heathen  myths,  neither  have  they  their  coarse  immoralities, 
the  exploits  which  disgrace  the  stones  of  the  gods,  and  shock- 
the  soul  of  their  readers. 

As  to  opposition  to  the  classics  of  heathen  literature,  no  con- 
sistent student  of  the  Fathers  will  ever  find  it.  There  are  pass- 
ages here  and  there  directed  against  the  impure  and  absurd 
descriptions  of  the  poets,  against  the  low  type  of  theaters  and 
plays  of  the  time,  against  the  superstition  of  the  mythologies,, 
and  their  effect,  fatal  to  the  morals,  life,  and  intelligence  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.  But  these  points  in  problems  of 
esthetic  taste,  ethics,  and  human  decency  are  surely  not  a  baa 
on  the  literature  of  the  classics. 

*  The  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Universities,  by  S.  S.  Laurie,  in  the- 
International  Educational  Series.     Appletons,  New  York,  1902,  p.  26. 
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Whatever  the  influence  was  of  Julian's  apostacy  and  his 
legislation  for  the  schools  of  the  empire  and  the  attempts  to 
renew  the  life  of  heathenism,  I  doubt  whether  the  literature  of 
the  time,  the  Fathers  and  the  historians.  Christian  or  heathen, 
will  warrant  us  in  believing  that  these  were  felt  to  be  a  really 
serious  menace  to  Christianity. 

The  evidences  of  confidence  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
and  triumph  in  the  power  of  Christian  ideals  are  found  chiefly 
in  Gregory  of  Naziansus,  his  invectives  against  Julian;  in 
Ambrose,  his  reply  to  the  petition  of  Symmachus  to  have  the 
altar  and  the  rites  of  the  god  of  victory  restored  in  Rome;  in 
Augustine's  classical  and  critical  work,  the  City  of  God.  The 
facts  are  recorded  by  Sokrates,  the  Christian  historian,^  and 
Ammianus,  the  heathen  biographer  of  the  emperors  and  ad- 
mirer of  Julian.  These  are  the  chief  sources  of  information 
on  Julian,  his  apostacy  and  the  influence,  so  far  as  it  is  trace- 
able, of  his  reign,  his  religion,  and  his  treacherous  school 
legislation. 

The  letter  of  the  law  of  the  seventeenth  of  June,  362,  seems 
at  first  sight  to  be  quite  harmless.  It  appears  to  provide  only 
for  state  supervision  over  the  moral  uprightness,  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  empire.  Printed  in 
the  Codex  Juris  Civilis,  as  a  norm  and  precedent  of  Roman 
Law,  the  text  reads :  "  Magistros  studiorum  doctoresque  ex- 
cellere  oportet  moribus  primum,  deinde  facundia.  Sed  quia 
singulis  civitatibus  adesse  non  possum,  jubeo  quisquis  docere 
vult,  non  repente  nee  temere  prosiliat  ad  hoc  munus,  sed  judicio 
ordinis  probatus  decretum  curialium  mereatur,  optimorum  con- 
spirante  consensu."  ® 

There  is  an  interpretation  of  this  law  in  a  rescript  of  Julian's 
without  date,  printed  among  his  letters,  number  forty-two.'^ 
It  appears  to  be  genuine,  and  explains  the  text  of  the  law  in  the 
Codex.  Both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  texts  present  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  literal  translation,  but  the  meaning  is  clear. 
I  shall  give  the  sense  as  closely  as  I  can :  '*  It  seems  unreason- 
s' Migne,  Pat.  Grec,  LXVII. 

®  Corpus  Juris  Civilis — Codex,   Lib.   X,   tit.   LIT ;   edit.    Godefrid,   Antwerp, 
1663,  p.  327. 

"^  Printed  in  the  Lux  Evangelii  of  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Hamburg,  1725,  pp.  302- 
303. 
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able  that  men  should  teach  what  they  judge  to  be  worthless. 
If,  therefore,  they  (the  Christian  teachers)  think  that  there 
is  any  wisdom  in  the  authors  whose  works  they  explain,  let 
them  first  of  all  follow  these  authors  in  their  veneration  for  the 
gods.  But,  if  they  believe  that  these  authors  have  done  wrong 
in  thus  honoring  the  gods  (in  their  compositions  of  poetic 
fancy),  then  let  them  go  to  the  churches  of  the  Galileans,  and 
there  have  their  own  interpretations  of  Matthew  and  Luke." 

Ammianus,  the  heathen  historian,  Sokrates,  Gregory,  and 
Augustine  understood  this  legislation  as  a  deliberate  thrust  in 
the  dark,  an  act  of  cunning  and  treachery  which  was  meant  to 
lower  the  intellectual  standard  of  Christianity,  to  force  the 
Christian  teacher  out  of  the  schools,  and  to  keep  him  out  on 
the  strength  of  precedent  in  Roman  jurisprudence.  It  was 
understood  as  opening  the  way  to  unlimited  bureaucratic  con- 
trol. It  would  enable  the  meddling  heathen  official  in  any 
community  to  enter  the  school,  backed  by  the  law,  to  test  the 
"  honesty  "  and  "  sincerity  "  of  a  Christian  teacher  by  an  ex- 
amination of  his  belief  in  the  poetic  myths  of  the  classics,  to 
disqualify  any  man  for  daring  to  teach  one  standard  of  culture 
and  refinement  in  literature,  while  following  another  way  of 
life  and  morals  in  religion. 

The  heathen  Ammianus,  who  usually  shows  his  admiration 
for  Julian's  statesmanship  and  the  virtues  of  his  morally  clean 
life,  blames  and  deplores  this  one-sided  legislation,  which 
would  leave  it  in  the  power  of  court  favorites,  the  parasites  of 
Roman  political  life  in  the  provinces,  to  proselytize  the  world 
to  the  religion,  the  superstitions  of  classical  mythology.  "  lUud 
autem  erat  inclemens,  obruendum  perenni  silentio,  quod  arce- 
bat  docere  magistros  rhetoricos  et  grammaticos  ritus  Christiani 
cultures."  ^ 

We  can  not  say  just  how  far  the  law  was  effective  in  exclud- 
ing Christian  teachers  from  the  schools  of  the  state.  But  there 
is  evidence  that  the  effect  was  felt,  that  Christian  teachers,  men 
of  character  and  conscience,  gave  up  their  profession  rather 
than  submit  to  a  system  legalized  by  statute  law,  which  would 
not  only  fix  and  determine  the  models  of  literary  taste,  but 
would  further  dictate  the  literal  meaning  of  the  gods  and  heroes 

8  Rerum  Gestarum,  Lib.  xxii,  cap.  10. 
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of  poetic  fancy,  sacrificing  truth  and  morality  for  the  love  of 
ideals  and  the  sacred  myths  of  patriotism,  a  patriotism  which 
was  actually  dying  in  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  empire. 

The  case  of  Victorinus,  told  by  St.  Augustine,  shows  us  how 
the  law  was  understood  at  Rome.  Victorinus  had  been  the 
teacher  of  many  Romans  of  senatorial  rank.  He  had  the 
esteem  of  his  pupils.  The  Senate  had  honored  him  with  a 
monument  in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  the  Roman  '*  Hall  of 
Fame."  When  advanced  in  years,  he  was  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  his  public  profession  of  faith  was  regarded  as  a 
great  triumph  for  the  Church.^  When  Julian's  decree  became 
law,  Victorinus  chose  rather  to  give  up  the  profession  of  hu- 
man eloquence  than  loyalty  to  the  word  of  God ;  and  Augustine 
says  that  when  this  was  told  him  (this  was  before  his  own 
conversion),  he  admired  more  the  noble  freedom  of  choice  in 
the  veteran  teacher  than  the  strength  of  character  which  made 
the  decision. ^^ 

From  the  East  there  is  clear  strong  evidence  that  the  stand 
against  Julian  was  firm  and  effective.  The  positive  action  of 
the  Christians,  which  met  and  solved  the  school  problem  prac- 
tically, is  described  by  Sokrates  in  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  the  two  Apollinares  or  Apollinaros,  father  and  son.^^ 

The  Bible  was  paraphrased  for  school  use.  The  wonderful 
philosophy  of  Genesis,  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  real  origin 
of  things  created,  the  nature,  the  order  and  arrangement,  the 
laws  which  govern  this  visible  world,  the  story  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  were  adapted  to  Greek  style  and  taste.  Then  there 
are  the  tliirty  thousand  verses,^^  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
the  most  beautiful  thoughts  on  life,  its  mysteries  and  its  mean- 
ing, gems  of  meditation  and  poetic  reveries,  which  show  us 
the  refined  taste  and  genius  of  the  classics,  and  have  the  merit 

^  Confess.,  Lib.  viii,  c.  2. 

^^  L.  C,  cap.  5 — In  De  Civitate  Dei  Augustine,  referring  to  the  same  subject 
of  Julian's  school  law,  and  an  uncritical  and  arbitrary  way  of  counting  up 
ten  persecutions,  says  :  "  Deinde  quid  respondent  etiam  de  Juliano,  quern  non 
numerant  in  decern?  An  ipse  non  est  Ecclesiam  persecutus  qui  Christianos 
iiberales  litteras  docere  ac  discere  vetuit?"   (Lib.  xviii,  cap.  52). 

'^'^  Hist.  Eccl,  lib.  iii,  cap.  16,  Pat.  Grec,  Ixvii,  col.  415-423. 

12  De  Viris  Illustribus,  cap.  cxvii — St.  Jerome  speaks  of  30,000  verses  written 
hy  Gregory.     We  have  still  over  10,000  extant. 
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t)f  leaving  out  the  coarse  and  obscene  exploits  of  their  gods, 
the  impossible  amours  of  their  heroes. 

The  two  invectives  of  Gregory  against  Julian,  meant  evi- 
dently for  popular  reading,  are  literally  torrents  of  strong  lan- 
guage, the  unsparing  censures  of  a  man  who  glories  in  the  use 
of  words,  oiAoyot,  rational  language  aad  its  literature,  as  his 
best  treasure  on  earth.  Gregory  has  the  power  to  express  and 
convey  his  own  feelings,  his  sense  of  the  wrong,  and  his  in- 
dignation at  the  thought  of  a  law  that  would  "  steal  words  " 
from  the  Christians,  that  would  close  the  schools  of  the  empire 
to  every  self-respecting  Christian  teacher,  and,  by  consequence 
(dependent  upon  actual  methods  of  explaining  the  myths),  to 
the  children  of  loyal  Christian  citizens.  There  are  frequent 
sallies  of  wit  to  ridicule  the  fancies  of  the  poets  running  wild 
in  mythology,  and  aground  on  the  subject  of  sensual  indulg- 
ence. There  are  points  of  keen  observation  and  practical  good 
sense  as  to  the  social  peril  in  these  popular  myths,  sources  of 
superstition  and  low  morals  among  the  people.  But,  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  not  one  sentence  directed  against  the 
classical  literature  of  the  poets  and  philosophers, 

Gregory  laughs  at  the  majesty  of  the  imperial  "  Bull- 
burner  " — Kavcnravpov  (Orat.  iii  -n.  y6) .  He  shows  us  the  same 
spirit  and  temper  which  were  manifest  by  the  people  at  Antioch, 
and  described  by  Ammianus,  who  tells  how,  during  Julian's 
stay  at  Antioch,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  the 
people  of  the  city,  incensed  at  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  result 
of  transferring  troops  to  the  East,  ridiculed  the  pretensions  of 
the  "  conquering  philosopher  ",  whose  aim  was  to  control  the 
world  by  accumulated  knowledge,  by  honor  to  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  the  past,  the  cult  of  what  is  highest  in  the  art  and 
refinement  of  man.  They  caricatured  the  philosopher's  beard 
and  cloak,  much  after  the  style  of  our  modern  political  journals. 
He  was  represented — probably  chalked  up  on  the  walls  of  the 
city — as  wearing  the  whiskers  of  a  goat  ("barbam  prae  se 
ferens  hircinam").  He  was  pictured  as  one  of  the  Cercops, 
walking  with  giant  strides,  and  extending  his  shoulders  like 
a  brother  of  Otus  and  Ephialtes.  He  was  described  as  a 
butcher  of  the  bulls  which  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
He  was  blamed  for  taking  part  in  heathen  rites  and  public  pro- 
cessions, the  imperial  philosopher  surrounded  by  crowds   of 
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superstitious  women — "  culpabatur  hinc  opportune,  cum  osten- 
tationis  gratia  vehens  licenter  pro  sacerdotibus  sacra,  stipa- 
tusque  mulierculis  laetabatur.''  ^^ 

This  description  of  Ammianus  seems  to  refer  indiscrimin- 
ately to  Christian  and  heathen  inhabitants  of  Antioch.  They 
all  felt  the  burden  of  the  philosopher's  war  schemes,  and 
Julian  was  heartily  and  universally  hated.  Julian's  retort  also 
to  these  caricatures,  in  the  Misopogon  —  the  Beard-hating 
Antiochian,  a  spiteful  satire,  in  which  he  paints  his  own  virtues 
as  vices,  and  the  vices  of  the  people  as  virtues,  seems  to  be 
directed  against  the  entire  city,  not  the  "  Galileans  "  only,  but 
the  whole  populace,  the  light-hearted  and  pleasure-loving  peo- 
ple of  luxurious  Antioch. 

Sokrates  also  describes  this  popular  feeling  against  the 
apostate.^*  He  adds  a  detail  to  the  public  taunt  about  the 
beard,  which  seems  to  point  to  appreciative  humor  in  war  times 
of  commercial  and  industrial  unrest.  It  was  the  popular  jest, 
the  historian  says,  that  the  superfluous,  ornamental  growth 
might  be  turned  to  some  practical  use,  if  it  were  made  into 
ropes  or  cords — binding  twine  for  the  market  (  ?) . 

The  influence  of  Julian  on  the  social  life,  the  religion,  the 
learning  of  the  empire,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it  in  the  literature 
of  the  time  and  a  little  later,  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the 
few  court  parasites  of  his  own  short  reign,  hardly  more  than 
eighteen  months.  Tracing  tendencies  is  a  dangerous  recreation 
for  a  historian  or  a  critic.  Facts — that  is,  what  the  contem- 
poraries of  Julian  did  and  said  and  recorded — are  our  only 
safe  index  to  the  success  or  the  failures  of  Julian's  reign,  his 
influence  on  classical  education,  and  the  life  of  Christianity. 

Whatever  the  subjective  sincerity  was  of  Julian's  aim  in 
his  school  legislation,  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  the  law  de- 
feated itself.  It  aimed  at  too  much,  and  secured  nothing.  It 
fixed  the  qualities  of  a  teacher,  sincerity  and  honesty  built  on 
faith  in  the  fables  of  mythology.  It  closed  the  school  to  the 
really  desirable  man  of  character,  the  Christian  who  would 
spurn  a  system  of  heathen  favoritism.  It  opened  a  way  to 
the  weak  and  the  worthless,  to  the  teacher,  at  any  rate,  who 

18  Ammianus,  Rerum  Gestarum,  lib.  xxii,  cap.  14. 
1*^.  E.,  lib.  iii,  cap.  17. 
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would  be  ready  to  make  a  compromise,  or  look  upon  an  ordin- 
ance of  party  privilege  as  not  binding  in  conscience. 

If  there  is  any  evidence  of  a  continued  and  lasting  influence 
resulting  from  Julian's  shipwreck  in  the  Faith,  it  will  be 
found,  I  believe,  to  show  not  a  wavering  or  hesitancy  in 
**  doubting  ecclesiastics  ",  who  have  neither  a  name  nor  a  place 
in  history ;  but  in  a  strong,  vigorous  effort  to  form  schools  and 
education  of  a  distinctly  Christian  character.  It  will  be  found 
in  the  determined  stand  of  men  whom  we  know  by  name  and 
repute,  who  hold  a  place  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  who 
are  factors  in  the  world's  progress  from  the  poetry  of  folklore 
and  myth  to  the  thought,  faith,  morals,  life,  art,  literature  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  Christ's  Witness,  the  Teacher  of  nations. 

Another  point  of  conflict  between  heathen  and  Christian 
culture  which  brought  out  a  literature  of  vigorous  protest, 
like  the  protest  against  Julian's  school  law  in  the  East,  is  mani- 
fest about  twenty  years  after  Julian's  death.  It  is  seen  in 
the  petition  of  Symmachus  to  have  the  altar  and  the  rites  of 
the  god  of  Victory  restored  in  Rome,  and  to  have  a  fund  from 
the  budget  of  the  state  for  the  support  of  the  Vestal  virgins. 
The  reply  of  St.  Ambrose  to  this  petition  shows  us  where 
Christians  stood  on  the  question  of  heathen  superstition  in  its 
moral  aspect,  and  how  they  met  a  movement  which  seems  more 
like  an  ancient  phase  of  modern  humanism  and  ethical  culture 
than  a  revival  of  religion  of  honor  to  the  heroes  and  myths  of 
the  classics.  There  is  evidence  again  of  this  same  movement 
in  Augustine's  Introductory  to  the  City  of  God,  where  he  says 
that  this  work  of  thirteen  years  of  study  and  labor  was  origin- 
ally designed,  begun  and  finished  as  an  answer  to  the  advocates 
of  hero  worship,  who  were  charging  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the 
neglect  of  the  old  religion,  and  blaming  Christianity  for  the 
ill  repute  and  dishonor  which  had  come  upon  the  gods  of 
the  poets. 

Symmachus,  in  his  pleading  for  the  honor  of  the  gods,  for  a 
revival  of  popular  and  patriotic  sentiment  in  their  favor,  seems 
to  have  been  as  much  in  real  earnest  as  Julian  was  for  the 
heroes  and  ideals  of  the  old  state  religion,  and  just  as  super- 
ficial. The  whole  aim  of  popular  religious  revival  for  both 
seems  to  have  been  to  renew  a  spirit  of  veneration  for  Rome, 
the  patria,  Rome  sacred  to  the  gods  of  the  poets  and  the  heroes 
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of  her  traditional  founders.  Their  logic  runs  invariably  to 
one  conclusion,  they  see  nothing  beyond  it — the  old  religion 
of  the  classics  will  secure  the  loyalty  of  animal  man  to  the 
patria.  It  will  raise  him  at  once  to  a  place  of  dignity  in  the 
political  machine  of  the  empire,  and  make  him  a  dependable 
factor  in  the  industrial,  commercial,  military  power  of  the 
state.  Therefore  that  religion  must  be  maintained ;  it  belongs 
to  the  state  as  a  condition  for  its  very  organic  life.  A  conflict, 
after  such  conclusions,  was  inevitable ;  but  the  conflict  with 
the  powers  of  the  state  was  not  about  the  classics,  not  even  about 
their  heroes,  so  long  as  these  were  left  in  their  own  proper 
place,  the  object  of  poetic  fancy  and  imagination.  The  clash 
was  on  the  question  of  man's  essential  spiritual  freedom,  on  the 
personal  right  of  man  to  be,  under  God,  the  master  of  his  own 
mind  and  will,  aside  and  distinct  from  the  legitimate  service 
which  he  gives  to  the  state;  the  right  to  give  a  spiritual  alleg- 
iance of  conscience,  faith  and  religion  to  Christ,  as  well  as  that 
of  loyalty,  of  patriotism  to  the  power  and  government  of  Rome. 

The  text  of  the  plea  of  Symmachus,  together  with  the  reply 
and  critique  of  Ambrose,  is  printed  in  the  works  of  St. 
Ambrose.^^  It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  two  texts  side 
by  side,  to  compare  style,  vigor  of  thought  and  language  as 
indicating  character  and  genius  in  the  Christian  bishop  and  the 
heathen  patron  of  the  gods.  But  we  can  note  here  only  a  few 
points  of  contrast,  which  mark  the  general  character  of  each, 
the  character,  I  believe,  also  of  the  writers,  Christian  and  non- 
Christian,  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Church. 

As  a  composition  in  rhetorical  and  literary  form  the  plea  of 
Symmachus  is,  I  think,  without  fault.  It  is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  the  polish  and  refinement  of  language  and  careful 
school  training.  He  makes  his  words  the  plaint  of  mother 
Rome.  "  Evomuit  diu  pressum  dolorem,  atque  iterum  me 
querelarum  suarum  jussit  esse  legatum." 

I  shall  try  to  turn  a  few  selections  into  English :  "  Let  us 
imagine  now,  that  Rome  stands  here  before  you  (in  the 
Senate),  that  she  addresses  you  in  these  words:  'You,  lead- 
ers of  the  people,  fathers  of  the  Fatherland,  have  regard  for 
my  years,  years  to  which  venerable  religion   (pius  ritus)   has 

1*^  Migne,  P.  L,,  xvi,  col.  1001-1024. 
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brought  me.  Permit  me  to  have  the  use  of  my  ancient  rites. 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  them.  Let  me  live  after  my  own  law  of 
life,  I  am  not  a  slave.  This  religion  has  brought  the  world 
under  my  rule.  These  sacred  rites  forced  Hannibal  from  my 
defences;  they  drove  the  Gauls  from  the  Capitol  Hill.  Am  I 
saved  for  this,  to  be  brought  to  dishonor  in  my  old  age? 
The  plea  for  the  Vestals  is  another  example  of  the  power  of 
rhetoric  and  skill  in  Roman  eloquence:  "  What  gain  is  there," 
he  asks,  "  to  the  public  treasury  in  taking  away  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Vestal  Virgins?  Emperors  abounding  in  wealth 
are  refusing  to-day  what  was  a  generous  gift  in  times  of  ex- 
treme frugality.  The  only  honor  in  this  seems  like  honor 
at  the  cost  of  chastity." 

Ambrose  had  been  warned  of  this  movement,  and  of  an 
earlier  agitation  two  years  before.  "  Damasus  ",  he  says,  in 
the  letter  addressed  to  the  emperor  Valentinian  II,  "  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  sent  me  the  counter  declaration  of  the  Christian 
Senators  fully  two  years  ago.  In  this  they  state  that  these 
petitions  are  not  of  their  making  (nihil  se  tale  mandasse), 
that  they  do  not  consent  to  them  or  agree  with  the  plea  of  the 
heathen  party;  that  they  have  made  protests  also  in  public  and 
private,  that  if  such  a  law  were  passed  they  would  refuse  to 
assemble  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  (Questi  etiam  publice  pri- 
vatimque  se  non  conventuros  ad  curiam  si  tale  aliquid  de- 
cerneretur)." 

Like  Gregory's  invectives  against  Julian  this  letter  of  Am- 
brose to  the  emperor,  and  his  criticism  of  the  pleading  of  Sym- 
machus  exclude  the  very  thought  of  wavering  or  weakness.  A 
"  doubting  ecclesiastic  "  is  incapable  of  such  thoughts  and  such 
language.  The  letter  with  its  appended  critique  is  a  docu- 
ment to  be  studied.  It  reveals  in  every  line  the  man  who  dares 
to  speak  to  the  imperial  master  of  the  Roman  world,  the 
bishop  who  knows  his  responsibilities  in  conscience  to  be  a 
teacher  and  guide  in  morals  and  religion,  the  statesman  who 
recognizes  the  power  of  Roman  law,  but  knows  also  a  higher 
right,  the  right  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  Christianity.  With  a 
force  of  eloquence,  strong  in  its  unstudied  simplicity,  inspired 
solely  by  interest  in  his  subject,  a  subject  of  vital  importance 
to  society,  to  the  Christian  world,  Ambrose  takes  apart  the 
appeal  to  sentiment,  he  lays  aside  gently  the  flowers  of  Ian- 
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guage,  and  shows  the  framework  of  sophism  which  they  hide. 
"  Respondeo,  hoc  unum  petens,  ut  non  verborum  elegantiam, 
sed  vim  rerum  expectandam  putes  .  .  .  volve,  quaeso,  atque 
excute  sectam  gentilium :  pretiosa  et  grandia  sonant,  veri  ef- 
feta  defendunt:  Deum  loquuntur,  simulacrum  adorant."  He 
shows  the  weak  points  in  this  building  of  words.  He  warns 
his  reader  not  to  be  misled  by  mere  sentiment  and  love  for 
dear  old  mother  Rome,  there  is  something  back  of  these  flowers 
of  rhetoric  which  proves  the  building  unsafe.  It  can  not 
shelter  at  once  Christ  and  Venus,  Apollo  and  the  Virgin 
Mother. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  this  analysis  of  Ambrose  shows 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  invectives  of  Gregory  against  Julian. 
There  is  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  recall,  a  reflection  on  the  motives 
of  Symmachus  or  his  party,  a  total  absence  of  the  personalities 
which  usually  disfigure  modern  controversies.  He  simply 
holds  up  the  arguments  as  a  trained  lawyer,  piece  by  piece, 
and  shows  their  strength  and  weakness  verified  in  the  facts 
of  Roman  history.  He  repeats  the  tearful  plaint  of  Rome. 
"  Flebili  Roma  questu  sermonis  illacrymat  veteres,  ut  ait, 
cultus  caeremoniarum  requirens :  *  Haec  sacra,  inquit,  Anni- 
balem  a  moenibus,  a  Capitolio  Senonas  repulerunt '."  But 
where  is  the  logic  for  the  fact  that  Carthage  fell  trusting  in 
the  same  gods  by  which  Rome  was  victorious?  And  where 
would  Capitol  Hill  be  now,  but  for  the  awakening  cry  of  the 
goose?  was  that  the  voice  of  Jupiter? — "  ubi  tunc  erat  Jupiter, 
an  in  ansere  loquabatur?" 

The  appeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  Vestals  in  Rome  is  a 
tender  point  for  Ambrose.  His  own  sister,  Marcellina,  had 
been  for  many  years  a  professed  Christian  virgin  at  Rome. 
She  had  received  the  veil,  symbolic  of  a  continent  life,  at  the 
hands  of  Pope  Liberius  when  Ambrose  was  only  a  boy.^^ 
Later  as  metropolitan  of  Milan,  Ambrose  had  written  for  her 
the  ascetic  treatises  on  the  virgin  life;  and  some  of  his  most 
valued  letters  on  affairs  of  Church  and  State  are  addressed  to 
this  sister.  She  is  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  Church 
and  the  burden  of  her  brother's  cares.  "  Quoniam  in  omnibus 
fere  epistolis  sollicite  quaeris  de  Ecclesia,  accipe  quid  agatur  " 

16  Vita  S.  Ambrosii  a  Paulino  notario  ejus  conscripto,  cap.  4;  also  De  Vir- 
ginibus,  lib.  iii,  cap.  i. 
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(Epist.  XX,  n.  i).  He  describes  in  this  letter  to  his  sister  his 
own  personal  experience,  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
which  led  up  to  his  refusal  to  yield  to  the  imperial  order,  to 
hand  over  the  cathedral  church  or  any  other  church  in  Milan 
for  the  use  and  service  of  the  Arian  party.  I  shall  try  to  turn 
into  English  this  vivid  description  to  his  sister  in  concise, 
clear-cut,  classical  Latin.  "  I  was  surrounded  by  officials  of 
the  court  and  tribunes.  They  tell  me  that  this  is  the  right  of 
the  emperor  (imperatorem  jure  suo  uti),  that  his  authority  ex- 
tends over  all.  My  answer  was :  If  he  were  to  ask  for  what 
belongs  to  me,  that  is,  my  estate,  my  money,  or  anthing  of 
the  kind,  I  would  not  oppose  him  (non  refragaturum),  though 
all  I  have  belongs  to  those  who  need  it.  But  what  is  devoted 
to  divine  religion  is  not  subject  to  the  power  of  the  emperor. 
If  you  want  my  patrimony,  take  it;  if  you  want  this  mortal 
frame  I  will  meet  you ;  if  you  want  me  a  prisoner,  if  you  want 
my  life,  I  am  willing.  I  am  not  walled  in  by  these  crowds  of 
the  people  surrounding  me.  I  will  not  hold  on  to  the  altar, 
begging  for  life.  I  am  ready  to  give  my  life  for  the  altar. 
.  .  .  The  order  came  at  last :  Trade  Basilicam.  Respondeo : 
Non  mihi  fas  est  tradere,  nee  tibi  accipere,  Imperator,  expedit. 
Domum  privati  nullo  potes  jure  temerare,  domum  Dei  exis- 
timas  auferendam?  " 

Ambrose  won  the  day.  The  intriguers  dared  not  take  the 
risk.  They  feared  the  indignation  of  the  people  who  had 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  church  to  defend  their  beloved 
bishop.^^  It  was  a  victory  for  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom 
from  the  old  heathen  idea  of  state  control  of  religion.  And 
in  the  original  of  this  letter  to  Marcellina  we  have  what  was 
probably  the  first  manuscript  account  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Church  over  the  tyranny  of  state  interference  and  state  control. 
It  was  sent  to  the  gentle  nun  at  Rome,  to  the  sister  whose  heart 
was  in  her  brother's  work  for  the  cause  of  Catholic  Christian- 
ity— a  point  to  be  marked  in  history,  a  point  of  influence,  of 
gentle  refinement,  of  the  love  and  confidence  of  a  sister  or  a 
mother  over  the  life  of  individual  men  and  Christian  society.^* 

^"^  See  this  fact  recorded  by  Augustine  in  Confess.,  lib.  ix,  c.  7. 

18  Instances  of  this  influence  are  Monica,  the  mother  of  Augustine,  Anthusa, 
the  mother  of  Chrysostom,  Nonna,  the  mother  of  Gregory  of  Naz.,  Macrina 
and  Emmelia,  the  sister  and  mother  of  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nys.,  and  Mar- 
cellina. 
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And  now  these  Christian  virgins,  among  whom  is  Marcellina^ 
women  of  refinement,  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  work 
of  education  and  charit}^  were  to  be  replaced  by  the  worn-out 
system  of  state-supported  Vestals.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
the  indignation  of  Ambrose.  There  is  something  deeper  than 
mere  irony  in  his  retort  on  this  point.  "  Provocent  lucris  qui 
diffidunt  virtutibus.  Quantas  tamen  illis  virgines  praemia 
promissa  fecerunt?  .  .  .  Non  est  virginitas  quae  pretio  emitur, 
non  virtutis  studio  possidetur."  ^^ 

As  to  the  literary  form  of  this  little  critique  of  Ambrose,  it 
is  like  an  original  essay  in  the  thought,  the  Christian  theme, 
the  divine  plan  of  history  and  human  life,  developed  later  by 
Augustine  in  the  City  of  God.  It  has  the  merit  surely  of  mean- 
ing something  more  than  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  the  appeals  to 
sentiment  of  Symmachus.  It  has  the  vigor  of  a  living  inter- 
est, characteristic  always  of  the  classics  of  the  Christian  Fath- 
ers. Without  much  show  of  art  it  enshrines  gems  of  thought 
and  facts  of  history  which  need  no  elaborate  setting  to  put  them 
in  contrast  with  the  poetic  dreams  and  fancy  of  the  heathen 
mythologies.  Ambrose  leaves  impressions  of  a  natural  vigor 
of  style,  a  symbol  of  the  thought  which  he  has  to  convey.  He 
shows  the  use  of  language,  which  ought  to  mean  something 
worth  while.  The  older  classics  may  train  the  mind  of  the 
school  boy  or  the  school  girl  or  the  college  graduate  to  use 
lifeless  forms  of  stilted  words,  figures  of  language  and  types 
of  expressions;  but  what  is  a  type  that  has  lost  its  meaning? 
There  is  something  wanting  in  a  study  of  the  structure  of  lan- 
guage, literary  forms,  symbols  of  thought  apart  from  the  liv- 
ing interest,  which  made  the  structure  originally  and  gave  it 
its  meaning.  Such  a  study  descends  usually  to  methods  not 
uncommon  in  our  modern  universities,  methods,  which,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  lose  themselves  in  problems  like  the  recreation 
of  tracing  out  the  various  uses,  and  shades  of  difference  in 
the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  or  listing  the  forms  and  mean- 
ings of  the  genitive  case  in  some  given  author.  The  result 
naturally  is  a  caricature  of  language.  It  has  not  even  the  life 
of  gibberish.  It  remains,  in  jest  and  in  earnest,  literally  a 
dead  language.     A  study  of  the  living  tongue  of  the  Church,. 

1^  Epist.  xviii,  nn.  11-12. 
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the  perennial  symbol  of  the  thought,  faith,  philosophy  of  Apos- 
tolic Catholic  Tradition  would,  I  believe,  prevent  this  problem, 
correct  the  method.  The  pure,  classical  literary  forms  of 
writers  and  thinkers  like  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and 
earlier,  Cyprian  and  Lactantius,  are  standards,  not  of  ex- 
pression only,  but  of  thought  and  meaning.  They  convey 
ideals  and  a  spirit  of  religion  and  morals,  to  which  no  real 
student  can  be  a  total  stranger.  They  realize  their  aim.  They 
show  the  student  that  language  is  more  than  its  material 
structure. 

Francis  E.  Tourscher,  O.S.A. 
Villanovaj  Pa. 


WHO  IS  TO  GUARD  THE  HOLY  PLACES? 

THE  English  General  who  took  possession  of  the  Holy  Land 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  name  of  the  Entente  allied  armies  last 
year,  saw  the  fitness  of  calling  a  Franciscan  Friar  to  make  the 
public  proclamation  of  the  conquest  to  the  assembled  repre- 
sentatives of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Turkey.  That 
act  of  itself  indicated  the  attitude  of  mind  not  only  of  the 
Powers  in  whose  name  the  war  had  been  waged,  but  of  the 
people  whose  weal  was  being  consulted  by  the  transfer.  Gen- 
erals of  the  army,  at  least  of  the  English  army  since  the  days 
of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
looking  for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  approve  their  deeds 
of  valor  and  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  domination  to  a  humiliated 
people.  Lord  Allenby  understood,  and  his  military  associates 
and  the  great  diplomats  of  the  world  understood,  that  a  Fran- 
ciscan priest  had  the  first  right  to  announce  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  world. 

Judaism,  which  under  the  aegis  of  the  Zionist  movement 
has  issued  a  claim  to  the  occupation  of  Palestine,  as  a  national 
and  inherited  right,  ignores  the  fact  that  the  inheritance  of  the 
Promised  Land  was,  by  common  consent  of  the  nations  that  ac- 
cepted the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  prophecy  made  to  Abra- 
ham, solemnly  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  children  of  the 
Cross.  The  sanctuaries  of  Jerusalem  with  its  Cenacle,  its  Cal- 
vary and  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  Bethlehem  with  its  Cav3  of  the 
Nativity,  of  Nazareth  with  its   Home  of  the  Christ,  witness 
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the  solemn  codicil  affixed  to  the  Old  Testament.  And  the 
Arab  and  the  Mussulman,  despite  a  deep-seated  fanatical  and 
racial  prejudice  which  kept  up  perpetual  feuds  between  them 
and  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  have  explicitly  recognized  as 
legitimate  the  concessions  made  to  Catholic  devotion.  True, 
the  name  and  traditions  of  Jewish  nationality  still  cling  to  the 
ancient  sites,  because  these  traditions  were  respected  by  the 
Western  nations,  which  regarded  the  Synagogue  of  old  as  the 
vestibule  of  the  Christian  Church,  much  as  they  regard  the 
Hebrew  Bible  as  a  religious  document  worthy  of  respect. 
Yet  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  Bible,  despite  its  name  and 
origin,  is  neither  the  most  correct  nor  the  complete  expression 
of  the  Divine  Revelation  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament.  We 
go  to  the  Greek  of  the  early  ages  for  the  interpretation  of  that 
divine  message,  both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Christ,  be- 
cause it  is  a  version  made  from  a  Hebrew  text  that  antedates 
tke  amended  script  of  the  present  Masoretic  canon  of  the 
Jewish  Church. 

The  title  to  the  possession  and  administration  of  the  Holy 
Places,  where  this  transference  of  the  Jewish  promise  took 
place  two  thousand  years  ago,  was  contested  through  the  ages 
by  those  who  desired  the  use  of  the  territory,  and  by  those 
who  hated  or  envied  the  freedom  of  Christian  worship.  Vol- 
taire's "  Ecrasez  I'infame  "  was  anticipated  by  the  hatred  of 
Roman  and  Mahommedan  paganism,  and  later  by  the  fanati- 
cal schismatics  who  deemed  it  profitable  to  persecute  the  Latin 
Christians  at  Jerusalem,  just  as  Cromwell  presecuted  the 
Catholics  in  Ireland. 

Later,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  agreements  were  signed 
between  the  Turks  who  were  in  actual  possession  of  the  land, 
and  the  Christian  European  Powers.  Greeks  and  Mahom- 
medans  nevertheless  took  every  opportunity  which  superior 
force  suggested  to  deprive  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  repre- 
sented chiefly  if  not  exclusively  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers, 
of  the  concessions  made  to  them.  The  Crimean  war  brought 
about  some  revision  of  these  rights,  but  the  actual  rule  of  the 
Moslem  wrought  frequent  invasion  of  ancient  privileges,  such, 
to  cite  but  one  example,  as  the  guardianship  of  the  Cenacle, 
which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Franciscans  since  1335. 
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The  definition  of  these  rights  and  privileges  has  become 
anew  a  subject  of  inquiry  since  the  recent  conquest.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  assumed  some  new  phases  which  cause  com- 
plications that  must  be  disentangled  by  the  diplomats  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  At  the  moment  no  positive  statement  can 
be  made  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations.  Claims  of 
possession  are  put  forth  on  religious  grounds  not  only  by  the 
Catholic  orders  with  ancient  titles,  and  by  the  Zionists,  but 
by  the  various  missionary  societies  representing  the  chief 
Protestant  sects  of  England  and  America.  From  the  political 
point  of  view  France  claims  the  exercise  of  its  former  Pro- 
tectorate, while  its  government  still  maintains  the  anti-religious 
policy  inaugurated  before  the  war,  though  it  is  no  doubt  pre- 
pared to  make  concessions  apart  from  territorial  authority. 
The  Arabs  too  lay  claim  to  a  traditional  right  of  occupation 
modified  by  the  military  and  commercial  policy  of  England 
as  the  immediate  conqueror. 

To  disentangle  the  complications  arising  from  this  com- 
bination of  claims  the  directors  of  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Paris  decided  in  May  last  to  send  an  interallied  commission 
to  Syria  in  order  to  investigate  the  situation  on  the  spot. 
Eventually  the  task  was  assigned  to  an  exclusively  American 
commission  consisting  of  four  members — Messrs.  King,  Crane, 
Montgomery,  and  Yale.  This  commission,  with  a  corps  of 
secretaries  and  adjutants,  left  Paris  in  June  last.  It  made  a 
tour  of  Palestine  and  Syria  and  in  August  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople. Later,  at  Paris,  in  presenting  their  report  they 
recommended  that  the  mandate  for  the  government  of  Pales- 
tine, Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Constantinople,  and  Armenia,  be 
given  to  the  United  States.  Evidently  this  recommendation 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  France  and  the  associated 
European  Powers.  Nor  did  the  proposal  find  a  ready  re- 
sponse in  American  diplomatic  and  political  circles.  The  gen- 
eral impression  at  the  present  writing  is  that  the  Syrian  coun- 
try now  under  French  rule  will  remain  so;  that  the  Arabs  of 
Hedjaz  will  get  a  mandate  for  the  eastern  portion,  and  that 
England  will  take  full  charge  of  Mesopotamia.  As  to  Armenia 
the  control  is  still  undecided,  although  President  Wilson's  ex- 
pressed preference  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  relief  work 
is  in  charge  of  American  commissioners  point  toward  a  man- 
date for  the  United  States. 
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The  fate  of  Palestine  seems  still  to  hang  in  the  balance.  The 
Jewish  nationalists  are  extremely  active,  and  they  have  a  num- 
ber of  flourishing  colonies  in  Palestine  with  unlimited  capital 
to  support  the  Zionist  idea.  Mr.  Balfour,  too,  was  said  to  be 
in  favor  of  a  Zionist  state  control,  the  program  of  which  in- 
cluded the  introduction  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  the  official 
language  of  the  government,  schools,  etc.  Declaration  has 
been  made  in  favor  of  Hebrew  holidays  as  of  legal  observance, 
and  certain  exclusive  territorial  rights  to  be  guaranteed  by  in- 
ternational law  and  protection.  For  the  rest,  there  was  to  be 
religious  freedom  for  all.  But  Mr.  Balfour  has  gone  out  of 
office;  and  the  policy  is  not  likely  to  continue  under  his  suc- 
cessor. Our  former  ambassador  to  Turkey,  Mr.  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  although  himself  a  Jew,  does  not  appear  to  second 
the  aspirations  of  the  Zionists  in  the  direction  indicated  above. 
H  the  mandate  for  Palestine  be  committed  to  England  or 
the  United  States,  the  line  of  action  likely  to  be  followed  is 
indicated  by  a  Memorandum  presented  to  the  members  of  the 
Peace  Conference  by  another  commission  entrusted  with  the 
solution  of  war  problems.  It  is  more  promising  as  a  measure 
of  justice  to  the  Catholic  religious.  In  the  first  place,  the 
French  Protectorate  will  be  abrogated;  secondly,  the  Sanc- 
tuaries which  are  in  undisputed  possession  of  any  religious 
body  would  be  confirmed  to  that  body ;  thirdly,  as  regards  the 
Sanctuaries  of  which  the  possession  is  disputed,  the  case  would 
be  referred  to  a  commission  charged  to  inquire  into  the  relative 
claims  of  the  contending  parties,  with  the  right  to  render  a 
definitive  decision  one  way  or  the  other. 

Italy,  which  formerly  identified  its  interests  in  these  parts 
of  the  East  with  those  of  England,  seems  at  present  inclined 
to  make  independent  claims  for  itself  of  certain  portions  of  the 
former  Ottoman  empire.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Greece,, 
though  more  favorably  disposed  to  the  idea  of  American  con- 
trol in  Armenia  and  Palestine.  Russia,  while  distracted  with 
internal  dismemberment,  still  looks  upon  the  situation  as  of 
immediate  interest  to  its  future  development;  but  for  the  mo- 
ment its  aspirations  seem  to  be  centered  mainly  upon  the 
mandate  for  the  Dardanelles.  If  the  Allies  should  agree  to 
strip  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  of  his  former  spiritual  authority,, 
one  element  of  popular  hostility  to  the  claims  of  Christians 
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in  Palestine  would  be  eliminated  among  the  native  element. 
This,  like  the  dethronement  of  the  Czar  as  head  of  the 
"  Orthodox  "  community  in  Russia,  would  be  a  gain  for  Catho- 
lics in  the  Holy  Land.  No  doubt  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  at  Rome 
has  a  voice  in  the  proceedings,  though  we  are  thus  far  not  ia 
possession  of  any  authoritative  utterance. 

While  therefore  the  ultimate  fate  of  Palestine,  and  with  it 
of  the  care  of  the  great  Sanctuaries  to  which  the  Catholic  heart 
everywhere  clings,  and  which  have  been  guarded  for  centuries 
chiefly  by  the  sons  of  St.  Francis,  is  still  undecided,  we  look 
with  confidence  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  prerogatives 
so  well  established  in  the  original  titles.  These  would  permit 
the  Catholic  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land  in  future  days  to  feel 
at  home  and  free  in  the  exercise  of  the  devotion  which  his 
religion  inspires.  There  are  other  reasons  why  we  should  like 
to  see  the  full  rights  of  the  Friars  as  guardians  of  the  Holy 
Places  recognized  by  the  authority  of  the  Allied  governments.. 
The  excavations  which  have  been  going  on  under  the  auspices 
of  various  scientific  societies  for  the  study  of  Biblical  archeology 
and  which  throw  light  upon  much  that  is  taught  in  the  Sacred 
Revelation  of  the  inspired  volumes  of  the  Bible,  were  largely 
in  the  control  of  secular  non-Catholic  bodies.  With  some 
favor  to  the  Dominican  college  at  Jerusalem,  the  right  to  make 
such  excavations  depended  wholly  on  the  good  will  of  the 
Turkish  government.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  privilege 
of  making  researches  or  excavations  in  the  Holy  Land  without 
the  intervention  of  governmental  authorities  and  powerful 
financial  backing.  Thus  many  hindrances  were  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  student  which  the  auspices  of  religious  guardian- 
ship are  likely  to  remove.  The  Jesuits  as  well  as  the  Domini- 
cans have  done  much  to  further  Oriental  and  Biblical  studies 
in  Palestine,  but  they  were  somewhat  handicapped  even  where 
the  right  of  research  and  participation  in  the  results  of  the 
excavation  were  opened  to  them  by  the  English  and  American, 
French  and  German  Protestant  or  secular  societies.  It  would 
be  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  Catholic  student  no  less  than  the 
Catholic  pilgrim  who  goes  there  for  devotion,  has  access  to 
the  treasures  that  speak  of  the  past  mercies  of  God  on  the  soil 
made  sacred  by  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Blessed 
Mother,  the  Apostles,  and  countless  saints  who  shed  their  blood 
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upon  the  ground  hallowed  by  the  Precious  Blood  of  the  In- 
carnate Word.  To  priests  of  every  rank  and  nation  it  will 
be  a  consoling  thought  that  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  and 
Nazareth  are  the  homes  of  Christians,  as  they  were  once  of 
the  Saviour  who  is  still  with  us — "  Emmanuel  " ;  that  the 
Catholic  pilgrims  gather  about  the  altar  at  Mass  in  the  House 
of  Bread,  Bethlehem,  where  the  Eucharist  was  born,  and  in 
the  Cenacle  where  It  was  instituted  as  an  everlasting  source 
of  sacramental  life,  and  on  Calvary  where  It  was  first  offered 
in  Bloody  Sacrifice. 
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MEDITATIONS  OF  AN  EX-PEELATE. 
A  Diplomatic  Errand. 

HE  bishop  has  sent  me  on  a  diplomatic  mission.  I  dislike 
diplomacy,  and  he  knows  I  do.  But  he  is  my  superior, 
and  my  anticipation  of  probable  failure,  of  which  I  am  con- 
vinced, must  not  interfere  with  the  duty  of  obedience.  Still 
it  puzzles  me  to  know  why  he  should  have  asked  me,  when  the 
result  could  bring  only  humiliation  upon  myself  and  annoyance 
to  him.  He  is  a  good  judge  of  human  nature,  and  shrewd  by 
instinct  as  well  as  by  calculation.  What  has  always  impressed 
me  in  his  administration  is  the  way  he  gets  to  know  what  is 
going  on  without  asking  questions.  He  is  a  good  talker,  but 
also  reticent  about  official  affairs  and  matters  that  concern  him- 
self. He  writes  his  own  letters — and  posts  them,  for  the  most 
part;  so  that  his  secretary  is  supposed  to  know  little  of  the 
business  that  is  not  general.  Somehow,  however,  the  secretary 
finds  out,  for  he  is  a  clever  man  himself,  though  he  humors  his 
master  by  often  seeming  ignorant.  The  secretary  would  have 
been  the  man  to  do  this  business — ^but  I  don't  know. 

Possibly  diplomacy  is  a  different  thing  from  what  I  have 
always  imagined  it.  I  remember  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  who 
had  a  great  reputation  for  managing  things.  He  seemed 
to  know  in  advance  what  was  doing  or  to  be  done  by  people 
of  consequence.  His  admirers  said  it  was  native  intuition. 
Others  held  that  he  knew  nothing,  but  only  guessed,  and  having 
several  times  in  succession  guessed  right,  he  got  the  reputation 
of    knowing   pretty    nearly    everything   that    was    going    on. 
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Others,  again,  held  that  his  antecamera  man,  a  minutante,  was 
the  brains  that  supplied  the  knowledge  required  to  anticipate 
or  frustrate  certain  movements  in  the  diplomatic  world.  But 
one  day  in  Rome  I  met  a  woman,  a  lady  of  social  distinction 
who  had  been  correspondent  for  some  of  the  leading  journals^ 
one  in  England,  another  in  America.  I  asked  her  how  she 
had  managed  to  get  information,  in  a  certain  much-talked-o£ 
affair,  that  indicated  intimate  advance  knowledge,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  dignitary  who 
had  the  name  of  being  adamant  to  newspaper  correspondents. 

'*  On  the  grand  stairway,"  she  answered. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  I  knew  the  habits  of  His  Eminenza,  and  when  it  was  time 
for  him  to  come  down  to  his  carriage  for  the  afternoon  drive, 
I  would  meet  him  going  up  the  stairs,  ostensibly  preoccupied 
with  important  thoughts  of  my  own.  Of  course  I  would  greet 
him  in  the  conventional  fashion,  ask  after  His  Excellency's 
health,  and  tell  him  that  I  had  an  important  item  of  news  to 
take  to  his  secretary.  He  would  smile  an  invitation  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  information,  whilst  I  pretended  not  to  recognize. 
When  he  was  in  this  questioning  mood,  I  would  promptly  re- 
verse the  process  and  state  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  assumption  on 
which  I  wanted  information  for  my  paper.  My  query,  such 
as  it  was,  would  call  for  a  protest  or  an  acquiescence,  excluding 
as  far  as  I  could  foresee  the  familiar  "  Chi  lo  sa?  "  Some- 
times the  ruse  failed,  and  His  Eminence  would  pass  on,  still 
smiling.  But  occasionally  it  was  effective  in  producing  a  word 
or  a  gesture  giving  me  the  lead  I  needed.  That  happened  in 
the  case  you  mention.  The  rest  I  pieced  out  with  the  secretary, 
who  was  given  to  understand  that  I  had  just  met  His  Grandezza 
and  that  he  had  vouchsafed  certain  information  which  I  could 
not  freely  speak  of.  That  would  thaw  out  as  a  rule  the  self- 
important  private  chamberlain,  especially  when  I  brought 
simultaneously  an  overpaid  request  for  some  trifling  privilege 
which  secretaries  are  in  the  habit  of  dispensing  to  foreigners. 
Much  to  throw  light  upon  shadowy  things  may  be  gained  from 
occasional  chiacchiera  among  the  servants  in  the  piazza  or  at 
the  porter's  lodge,  for  they  love  to  talk  about  the  consequence 
of  their  masters,  and  they  know  who  comes  and  goes  at  the 
palazzo." 
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The  lady's  story  taught  me  that  much  of  the  diplomatic 
success  has  its  sources  in  a  combination  of  persons,  places,  and 
circumstances,  and  that  it  is  rarely  one  man's  secret,  though 
generally  one  man's  triumph. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  great  people  of  this  world  who 
•are  supposed  to  make  and  guide  public  opinion  are  often  only 
the  creatures  of  those  under  them.     The  latter  know  how  to 
humor  their  masters'  weaknesses  and  learn  from  them  what 
will    serve    their   purposes.    The   apparent   prime    movers    of 
events  are  frequently  only  led,  and  their  name  and  position 
lend  a  glamor  to  what  is  the  accident  of  mere  commonplace, 
if   not   the   contrivance    of    dependents.       Nowhere    does   the 
contrast  strike  one  more  than  in  the  City  of  Rome.     To  my 
observation  no  body  of  men  constitutes  a  grander  assemblage 
of  really  great  characters  than  the  College  of  Cardinals.     One 
would  expect  it,  of  course,  since  they  are  selected  for  the  most 
part  for  extraordinary  gifts  of  mind  and  heart  that  have  proved 
sthemselves  by  actual  achievement.     Their  position  as  Cardinals 
as  rarely  if  ever  a  sinecure  or  a  mere  place  of  honor.     Most  of 
4hem  lead  laborious  lives,  because  their  rank  carries  with  it  a 
^personal  responsibility  which  admits  of  no  shirking.     But  there 
•  are  those  also  whose  appointment  is  the  result  not  of  extra- 
-ordinary  choice  but  of  a  traditional  procedure.     To  me  the  idea 
of  ''  reward  "  and  "  merit "  in  the  priestly  life  of  whatever 
degree,  with  its  honor  scale,  has  always  seemed  more  or  less  out 
-of  harmony  with  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Gospel  as 
•exemplified  by  Christ  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles.     Neverthe- 
.less  the  curial  style  makes  one  doubtful.     And  I  am  afraid 
these  notions  of  mine  may  not  commend  themselves  to  some. 
Yet  I  feel  strongly  on  the  point  and  often  think  that,  if  we  made 
less  of  our  dignity  and  more  of  the  worth  of  service  and  God's 
dignity,  it  would  strengthen  the  Church.      Of  course  there  must 
-be  hierarchical  distinctions,  and  external  modes  of  expressing 
.their  importance ;  but  all  that  need  not  come  in  the  form  or 
nature  of  honors  or  rewards.     To  make  one  ''  sit  at  the  right " 
of  the  Master  is  not  the  gift  of  anyone  but  the  Father  in  Heaven. 
But  I  have  strayed  away  from  my  diplomatic  errand.    Well, 
•  as  far  as  I  understood,  the  chief  object  was  to  get  a  certain 
■  impression  conveyed  to  one  of  the  cardinals  touching  the  merits 
^of  a  close  friend  of  the  bishop.     There  was  much  talk  about 
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an  important  promotion  at  the  time,  and  gossip  was  rife  in 
speculation  as  to  the  probable  candidate. 

My  diplomatic  mission  brought  me  to  the  metropolis,  where 
I  had  to  interview  a  famous  canonist.  I  found  him  a  very 
simple-minded  priest,  without  pretensions  to  learning  or  any- 
thing else.  Withal  he  took  in  the  purpose  of  my  coming  in  a 
trice,  and  amazed  me  by  telling  me  that  my  bishop  need  have 
no  anxiety  about  the  point  at  issue.  This  was  before  I  had 
even  intimated  that  it  was  the  bishop  who  had  sent  me. 
So  all  my  diplomacy  came  to  naught  before  I  had  been  able 
to  try  it.  I  came  home  saying  to  myself,  "  We  ecclesiastics  had 
better  stick  to  straightforward  exercise  of  the  evangelical  coun- 
sels. When  politicians  come  to  us,  the  proper  thing  is  to  bid 
them  to  give  to  Caesar  what  belongs  to  him  and  for  the  rest 
to  leave  us- alone." 

Incidentally  I  had  also  to  present  a  difficulty  which  involved 
contention  between  two  neighboring  pastors,  to  my  new  friend 
the  canonist.  This  also  at  the  request  of  the  bishop,  who 
thought  that  the  case  might  serve  as  a  foil  against  suspicion  of 
his  having  sent  me  to  sound  our  canonical  expert  about 
*'  futures  ".     The  latter  took  up  the  case  at  once. 

''  I  am  glad  you  came  about  this  in  person." 
.  The  fact  was,  both  the  contending  parties  had  already  written 
to  him  to  present  their  case,  though  each  suppressed  some  im- 
portant item  that  militated  or  might  militate  against  a  favor- 
aible  decision.  Accordingly  a  verdict  could  not  have  been 
given  to  either  one  of  the  parties  without  consulting  the  Ordin- 
ary, who  was  in  possession  of  all  the  circumstances. 

"  It  is  not  always  possible  to  anticipate  such  omissions,"  said 
the  jurisconsult,  "  unless  one  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
details  of  person  and  locality.  Hence  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing a  careful  examination  on  the  part  of  a  third  party.  It  is 
really  the  bishop  who  can  judge  such  matters  impartially  and 
without  personal  interest." 

I  saw  the  value  of  a  bishop's  power  to  look  into  and  over  the 
lives  and  activities  of  his  charge.  The  terminology  of  the 
Church  often  seems  inspired,  like  the  sacred  volumes  them- 
selves. It  is  a  bishop's  part  episcopein.  And  if  he  fulfils  that 
part  he  must  have  his  hands  full  all  the  live-long  day,  with- 
out mentioning  his  confirmation  tours  and  other  appointments. 
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An  Attack. 

We  had  a  dinner  party  last  evening.  Dr.  Sontel,  who  lives 
on  the  Boulevard,  but  not  far  from  us,  had  been  called  to 
minister  to  old  Mrs.  Claudier.  She  had  been  taken  ill  at  our 
house  with  angina  pectoris  a  few  days  before,  but  was  on  the 
mend.  The  physician  would  not,  I  knew,  accept  any  fee.  He 
regarded  the  patient  as  part  of  our  household,  as  indeed  she  is, 
though  she  does  not  habitually  live  under  our  roof.  She  had 
been  at  one  time  nurse  in  my  mother's  house,  and  had  assisted 
her  at  her  deathbed.  The  Doctor  knew  her  as  a  familiar 
figure  in  our  menage,  and  the  only  way  I  could  show  my 
recognition  of  his  services  to  her  was  to  invite  him  occasionally 
to  our  table. 

I  asked  Father  Melody  to  join  us  this  time.  We  had  two 
other  guests.  Professor  Antrim  of  the  Clinic,  an  old  friend,  and 
his  nephew,  a  medical  student.  These  had  met  Dr.  Sontel 
at  our  house  on  previous  occasions,  and  their  scientific  interests 
lay  in  the  same  direction.  We  were  just  a  group  of  bachelors 
— somewhat  alike  in  tastes  and  mental  habits,  apart  from  pro- 
fessional practice  and,  I  may  add,  from  religious  convictions. 

Antrim  is  a  sceptic,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  though  a  man  of  such 
correct  and  amiable  manners  that  you  cannot  but  like  him. 
Our  friendship  dates  back  to  college  days,  when  he  was  rather 
an  enthusiast  in  religion,  having  become  a  convert  from  Angli- 
canism. Later  he  went  abroad  to  study  biology.  On  his  re- 
turn he  appeared  to  have  lost  the  practical  appreciation  of  his 
former  faith;  and  occasionally  showed  an  unmistakable  aver- 
sion to  it.  I  had  secret  hopes  and  anxiety  to  see  him  back  in 
the  Church,  and  was  therefore  bent  on  keeping  up  our  old 
relations. 

Dr.  Sontel  on  the  other  hand  is  a  man  of  deep  religious  con- 
victions. He  had  been  a  pupil  with  the  Jesuits  at  the  Petit 
Seminaire  of  Montauban,  and  might,  I  fancy,  have  entered 
the  order,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  invalid  brother  who  seemed 
to  need  his  affectionate  service  at  home.  That,  they  say,  made 
Sontel  turn  to  medicine.  All  through  his  career  he  had  also 
kept  up  the  study  of  philology,  being  strangely  fond  of  Hebrew 
and  the  allied  tongues  of  Syriac  and  Arabic.  Since  his  broth- 
er's death,  many  years  ago,  he  had  traveled  extensively  in  the 
East,  and  now  led  a  sort  of  retired  practitioner's  life.     He 
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made  occasional  visits  to  privileged  patients,  and  acted  in  con- 
sultation when  there  was  some  special  call. 

After  the  soup,  I  saw  trouble  brewing.  Our  good  Irish 
maid,  in  passing  the  dishes  from  one  guest  to  the  other,  showed 
a  tendency  to  ignore  Antrim,  whom  she  disliked.  The  presum- 
able reason  was  his  being  a  ''  heathen."  He  had  kept  his 
hands  in  his  coat  pockets  one  day  while  grace  was  being  said  at 
the  opening  of  dinner.  The  girl  had  resented  the  attitude  and 
expressed  her  mind  on  the  point  to  my  sister.  For  the  rest, 
she  had  received  minute  instructions  aibout  the  etiquette  of 
the  table;  and  she  was  on  the  whole  intelligent  and  docile. 
For  some  time  after  she  had  come  to  us — straight  from 
Lisnacreen — she  would  insist  on  serving  me  first,  no  matter 
who  was  with  us. 

"Sure,  isn't  he  the  priest  of  God?"  she  would  say,  "And 
hasn't  he  the  right  to  come  first  in  his  own  blessed  home?  " 

When  I  personally  remonstrated  she  acquiesced,  but  always 
made  a  sort  of  bow  to  me  first  when  serving  anyone,  as  if  to  say : 
"  By  your  leave,  your  reverence  ".  It  seems,  however,  that  Dr. 
Antrim  was  too  much  for  her  faith  and  Irish  blood.  More- 
over she  diagnosed  that  he  had  an  "  Orange  "  name,  which 
she  was  unable  to  separate  from  Ulster  where  the  chief  enemies 
of  Ireland,  she  knew,  had  their  stolen  nests. 

I  feared  that  the  girl's  bias  might  be  noticed,  and  am  sure 
Antrim  was  vaguely  conscious  of  the  antipathy  toward  him, 
though  he  did  not  of  course  betray  it  by  any  mark  of  ill  humor. 
I  managed  to  address  myself  to  him  occasionally  with  an  offer 
of  some  dish  which  had  passed  him.  To  reprove  the  girl  be- 
fore my  guests  was  out  of  the  question,  but  I  resolved  to  give 
her  a  good  scolding  later.  Antrim,  who  did  not  seem  to  have 
much  appetite,  made  compensation  by  drinking — and  here  the 
situation  favored  him  without  the  aid  of  the  maid.  His 
nephew  next  to  him  was  a  total  abstainer,  while  Dr.  Sontel 
barely  touched  his  glass  of  Sauterne. 

After  the  nuts  we  adjourned  to  the  library  where  coffee  and 
cigars  were  in  readiness ;  and  we  settled  down  for  a  genial  talk. 
Dr.  Sontel  was  eloquent  about  the  East.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  native  character  of  the  bedouins  of  the  East  Jordan 
country.  He  used  to  hold  them  up  as  types  of  self-discipline 
and  royal  bearing.     He  thought  that  among  them  survived  the 
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noblest  traditions  of  the  patriarchal  days,  and  that  they  re- 
tained to  a  remarkable  degree  the  native  qualities  of  courage, 
honor,  reticence.  "  Some  of  these  Arab  tribes  "  he  went  on 
to  say,  "  are  models  of  a  theocracy.  Their  lives,  solitary,  un- 
der the  open  sky,  communicating  daily  and  hourly  with  nature, 
free  from  the  embarrassments  and  tyrannous  conventions  of  an 
artificial  civilization,  attain  to  the  highest  level  of  the  ascetical 
and  contemplative,  without  loss  of  the  habit  of  social  contact  as 
shown  in  their  rules  of  hospitality.  Their  devotion  is  genuine 
and  absorbing;  and  their  altruism  is  based  upon  respect  for 
Allah  who  commands  it." 

''  It  seems  to  me,"  I  commented,  when  the  doctor  had  paused 
in  his  eulogy  of  the  devotional  earnestness  of  these  Mussulmans, 
"  that  the  religion  of  the  Oriental  is  based  mainly  on  emotion. 
It  is  wholly  independent  of  dogma  or  of  a  disciplinary  system 
like  that  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  one  might  call  it  a  tempera- 
mental religion,  the  sense  that  readily  flames  into  enthusiasm 
when  it  finds  itself  in  contact  with  or  is  controlled  by  a  leader 
who  can  urge  it  to  action.  Is  not  much  of  the  faith  of  your 
Bedouin,  as  a  son  of  Allah,  what  we  should  call  fanaticism, 
or,  in  its  passive  condition,  fatalism?  " 

"  That  "  interrupted  Antrim,  "  I  hold  to  be  its  primary  merit, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  only  merit  of  any  cult  that  chooses  to 
recognize  the  supernatural.  It  is  the  surest  preservative  against 
the  selfishness  of  what  men  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
churches  call  ecclesiasticism,  or  if  you  will,  clericalism." 

There  was  a  certain  tone  of  irritability  in  the  scientist's  utter- 
ance, and,  as  I  looked  at  his  flushed  face,  I  realized  that  it  would 
be  prudent  to  let  the  conversation  drift  away  from  the  domain 
of  religion.  It  was  a  delicate  matter  to  discuss  problems  on 
the  solution  of  which  for  the  moment  we  cordially  differed, 
with  a  man  overheated  with  wine.  But  Antrim  gave  me  no 
chance  and  went  on  : 

"  I  can  see  no  difference  in  what  you  call  zeal  for  the  faith 
in  a  Catholic  or  in  a  member  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the 
so-called  fanaticism  of  your  Moslem;  between  the  absorption 
of  the  contemplative  in  La  Trappe  and  the  stoic  concentration 
of  the  Dervish.  I  venture  to  think  that  your  Irish  or  Breton 
Catholic  is  fully  as  superstitious  as  the  Arab  or  the  Hindu." 
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Father  Melody  here  began  to  take  part  and,  as  was  his 
nature,  to  wax  warm.  He  admitted  that  the  uneducated 
Catholic  at  times  lets  his  faith  take  on  what  to  an  outsider  may 
appear  to  be  pure  credulity  or  superstition.  In  reality  the 
error  that  mistakes  the  natural  for  the  miraculous  is  still 
genuine  faith,  so  long  as  it  traces  the  sources  of  its  belief  to 
the  Deity  as  their  direct  cause.  It  merely  exaggerates  the 
particular  expression  of  the  Divine  Providence  in  which  it 
places  its  trust.  It  does  not  mistake  good  for  evil  or  evil  for 
good,  as  is  the  case  with  the  fanatic.  There  is  a  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  which  becomes  manifest  in  the  case  of  the 
enlightened  Catholic  when  contrasted  with  the  Dervish  or 
Brahmin.  Mohammedanism  and  Hinduism  turn  to  rationalism 
or  occultism  pure  and  simple  as  the  forces  of  nature.  The 
Catholic  retains  throughout  the  respect  for  a  personal  God,  in 
whom  he  sees  the  cause  of  natural  and  supernatural  phenomena. 
The  same  reasonable  motive  of  credibility  guides  him  in  all  his 
acceptance  of  dogma  or  pious  belief,  whereas  the  fanatic  rejects 
reason  and  accepts  either  the  doctrine  of  caste  or  none  at  all. 

The  distinction,  though  it  could  hardly  have  been  argued 
out  on  Scholastic  lines,  led  Antrim  to  shift  his  criticism  to  the 
Catholic  clergy.  He  related  some  experiences  he  had  had  in 
the  French  hospitals,  and  maintained  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  French  clergy  had  no  faith  at  all  in  the  things  they  pro- 
fessed and  preached. 

*'  They  retain  a  glib  phraseology  about  spiritual  things,  but 
in  reality,  and  in  their  conduct,  they  discredit  what  they  teach 
from  the  pulpit." 

"  Don't  you  think,  Anthony,"  I  replied,  "  that  a  man  may  be 
quite  sincere  in  what  he  preaches,  and  yet  fail  to  carry  it  out 
in  practice  ?  We  have  the  word  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
for  it,  who  surely  had  faith  in  what  he  preached.  *  The  will 
IS  present  with  me;  but  to  accomplish  that  which  is  good  I  find 
not.  For  the  good  which  I  will  I  do  not;  but  the  evil  which 
I  will  not  that  I  do.'  He  plainly  tells  us  that  he  is  delighted 
with  the  law  of  God  according  to  the  inner  man;  but  he  sees 
another  law  in  his  members  fighting  against  the  law  of  his 
mind." 

*'  That  I  don't  deny,"  urged  Antrim.  "  Ovid  had  said  the 
same  thing  before  Paul  of  Tarsus : 
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Video  meliora  proboque 
Deteriora  sequor. 

"  Which  Tate  prettily  translated,"  interjected  Father  Melody 
goodnaturedly : 

I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too; 
Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue. 

"  By  the  way,  Antrim,"  I  said,  hoping  to  divert  his  thoughts, 
what  book  of  Ovid  is  the  passage  you  have  just  quoted  taken 
from  ? 

"  From  the  Metamorphosis.  I  think  you  will  find  it  in  the 
seventh  book.  But  to  return  to  the  clergy,  the  case  of  Paul 
whom  you  quoted  and  that  of  the  Augustan  poet  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  priests  to  whom  I  refer.  A  man  might  readily 
fall  below  the  level  of  his  sanest  aspirations  and  yet  be  thor- 
oughly sincere.  What  I  refer  to  is  a  systematic  ignoring  of 
the  ideals  held  up  for  admiration  to  others  outside  the  pro- 
fessional circle.  It  goes  without  saying  that  I  respect  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  religious  convictions  as  a  priest,  as  I  do  those  of 
Father  Melody  and  my  friend  Sontel  here.  Perhaps  education 
and  environment  may  be  responsible  for  that  sincerity.  But 
the  rank  and  file  of  your  clergy  demonstrate  by  their  methods 
and  manner  of  living  that  they  don't  believe  what  they  preach. 
They  proclaim  the  real  presence  of  an  Incarnate  God  in  the 
host  on  the  altar  where  they  stand.  They  leave  Him  in  dirt 
and  neglect,  treating  that  Presence  in  the  most  perfunctory 
manner,  such  as  would  insult  an  ordinary  person.  I  have  seen 
cases  in  the  city  hospitals  of  France  of  young  abbes  who  were 
punctilious  enough  about  their  dress  and  comforts,  treating  what 
they  called  the  sacramental  Presence  in  the  most  casual  way, 
bundling  it  up  in  repulsively  soiled  linen  with  unwashed 
hands;  after  having  rattled  off  the  prayers  without  any  atten- 
tion to  their  meaning.  I  used  to  think  some  of  those  prayers 
quite  beautiful,  and  have  at  times  noted  their  effect  upon  the 
sick,  when  said  in  a  reverent  manner.  There  is  something  in 
them  to  appeal  to  the  heart  of  a  dying  or  suffering  person. 
But  these  young  priests  went  about  the  wards  as  if  they  were 
more  anxious  to  get  through  a  job  than  to  relieve  misery  and 
distress  of  soul.  In  the  churches  I  saw  the  same  thing.  I  used 
to  serve  at  the  altar;  but  seeing  the  hurried  and  perfunctory 
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way  in  which  the  services  were  performed,  as  though  they  were 
something  to  be  gotten  through  with,  in  order  to  earn  a 
stipend,  I  became  disgusted.  The  altars  were  often  dirty,  and 
neglected.  No  landlord  would  dare  to  keep  a  tenant  in  the 
condition  in  which  these  well-fed  shepherds  pretended  to  keep 
Him  whom  they  call  their  God." 

Antrim  went  on  like  a  torrent.     There  was  no  stopping  him. 

"  If  these  priests  had  faith  in  the  Master  whom  they  preach, 
they  would  at  least  fear  Him.  An  electric  wire  before  me,  if 
I  thought  it  really  charged  with  electricity,  would  keep  me  in 
a  respectful  attitude,  and  I  should  also  guard  others  from 
treading  upon  it.  That  is  the  commonest  sense  of  what  I  call 
belief  or  faith  in  a  thing.  But  the  clergy,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, show  no  such  faith.  To  judge  from  their  manner  they 
hold  their  God  in  deliberate  contempt,  though  they  shout 
their  cant  from  the  pulpit  at  the  people  about  the  sin  of 
sacrilege.  No,  gentlemen,  to  call  that  faith  is  to  my  mind  a 
perversion  of  terms.  Pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  disturb  the  hos- 
pitable atmosphere  under  the  roof  of  our  excellent  host.  But 
these  things  have  profoundly  influenced  my  convictions,  though 
I  often  regret  the  lack  of  the  faith  I  once  had,  when  I  see  how 
it  beautifies  and  comforts  the  lives  of  many  whom  I  dearly 
love." 

We  all  felt  that  the  topic  of  conversation  had  been  un- 
fortunate at  a  convivial  gathering  such  as  ours.  But  it  would 
not  do  to  let  Dr.  Antrim  have  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  Sontel  and  the  medical  student  had  been  silent.  Perhaps 
they  felt  that,  whilst  they  disagreed  with  their  friend,  his 
prejudices  were  not  entirely  without  grounds,  from  his  un- 
fortunate associations  and  experience  in  a  centre  where  religion 
was  being  misinterpreted  by  those  who  were  largely,  though 
ordained  priests,  in  the  service  of  the  State.  Most  of  the 
Catholic  nations  of  Romance  complexion  suffer  from  extremes, 
and  present  in  our  day  a  singular  paradox.  The  people  as  well 
as  most  of  the  parish  clergy  are  thoroughly  Catholic  and  de- 
vout. But  they  are  dominated  by  men  who  lack  faith  and  who 
use  their  power  to  discredit  and  eliminate  a  religion  which  by 
constant  contrast  charges  them  with  betrayal  of  the  highest 
interests  of  their  people.  They  so  manage  the  laws,  since 
they  know  that  the  people  respect  and  obey  them,  as  to  create 
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the  impression  that  the  state  is  an  institution  apart  from  the 
Church  and  superior  to  it  for  preserving  the  common  interests 
of  the  nation.  With  this  view  they  influence  the  selection  of 
bishops  by  concordats,  and  the  appointment  of  the  superior 
clergy  in  the  larger  centres  of  education  through  endowments 
and  emoluments  under  civil  appointment.  The  taint  affects  a 
certain  number  of  the  parish  clergy ;  but  not  the  rank  and  file, 
especially  in  the  country.  It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  argue 
this  out  with  Antrim.      I  offered  him  a  fresh  cigar,  saying : 

"Anthony,  what  you  have  seen  in  Paris  hospitals  is  the  seamy 
side  of  the  Catholic  Church;  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  soil 
and  to  which  the  dust  of  earth  adheres." 

*'  Still  it  is  the  narrow  strip  of  tapestry  on  which  you  think 
to  walk  to  heaven." 

"  Yes,  for  the  right  side  of  it  shows  the  pattern  that  leads 
to  peace,  the  lines  of  the  itineraiy  by  which  man  reaches  heaven, 
the  true  country  of  the  soul." 

I  was  waiting  for  Father  Melody,  who  had  left  the  room  for 
a  minute.  On  returning  he  said :  **  Who  will  go  home  with 
me?  My  carriage  is  at  the  door,  or  will  be  in  a  minute.  What 
do  you  say,  Dr.  Antrim,  if  I  drive  you  to  your  apartment?  " 

The  genial  priest  had  anticipated  my  wishes.  He  kept  no 
carriage,  but  had  quietly  ordered  one  to  get  Dr.  Antrim  and 
us  out  of  a  possible  predicament.  I  looked  at  him  gratefully 
and  said : 

"  The  Doctor  could  not  have  a  better  Jehu  than  you,  Father 
Melody.  I  want  to  take  Dr.  Sontel  over  to  look  at  Mrs. 
Cloudier  if  he  will  come." 

And  so  the  dinner  ended.  W^e  talked  it  over  afterward.. 
But  I  must  end  these  notes.     It  is  ver}-  late. 

The  Catholic  Press 

As  I  got  on  the  train  I  met  Mr.  Worrily.  He  is  one  of  our 
prominent  editors,  a  good  staunch  Catholic,  but  I  fancy  a  bit 
of  a  pessimist.  He  said  he  expected  to  find  on  the  train  Mr. 
Manly  Tello,  another  member  of  the  press  fraternity.  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  meet  the  latter,  who  has  a  reputation  for 
honest  courage,  with  a  well-balanced  judgment  and  the  power 
of    literary    expression.      Personally    I    don't    know    anything 
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of  him,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  reading  his  paper,  but  this 
is  what  I  have  heard.  As  he  failed  to  appear,  Worrily  and  I 
were  left  together  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Naturally  the  conversation  turned  to  the  topic  of  Catholic 
literature,  especially  our  periodicals.  Worrily  thought  that  on 
the  whole  our  press  is  in  a  poor  way.  It  is  without  standing 
or  support.  Among  the  editors  there  were  two  or  three  that 
could  write,  but  most  of  them  were  incompetent;  that  is,  with- 
out literary  and  academic  or  even  journalistic  training.  In 
the  main,  the  priests  who  contributed  to  the  papers  were  men 
of  some  parts  who  had  a  taste  for  controversy  and  forceful 
utterance.  But  not  one  of  them  had  the  intellectual  and 
judicial  temperament  which  calmly  weighs  things.  Phelan 
is  as  dictatorial  as  he  is  egotistic.  So  is  MacMaster.  Their 
formula  is  '*  Ego  locutus  sum :  causa  finita  est ".  The  young 
priests  lack  experience  and  too  often  use  their  pastoral  author- 
ity to  silence  opposition.  Of  the  smaller  fry — among  the  lay- 
men— most  of  them  can't  keep  away  from  politics.  With  them 
it  is  a  question  of  making  a  living  out  of  their  slavery.  The 
managers  exercise  no  discrimination  in  accepting  advertise- 
ments, some  of  them  calculated  to  do  moral  harm  and  thus 
neutralize  the  good  that  the  editor  tries  to  do  in  the  leaders. 
Then  they  think  they  must  flatter  the  clergy,  the  bishop,  and 
their  friends,  including  councilmen  and  tradesmen,  not  to  speak 
of  the  soloists  in  the  church  choirs.  The  bishops  preach  and 
write  about  the  duty  of  supporting  the  diocesan  papers,  but 
they  say  or  do  little  to  make  the  papers  wholesome  reading 
by  controlling  their  spirit  and  expression. 

My  friend  said  a  good  deal  more  by  way  of  intimating  that 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers  are  more  or  less  responsible  for  a  con- 
dition of  which  they  themselves  complain. 

"But,"  I  ventured  to  object,  "  the  bishops  cannot  conjure 
up  intellectual  men ;  they  have  got  to  make  use  of  the  material 
at  hand.  Their  position  is  really  a  difficult  one;  and  unless 
they  can  take  the  matter  in  their  own  hands,  as  did  Bishop 
England,  or  Bishop  Spalding,  they  must  find  it  hard  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  high-class  Catholic  papers,  I  mean  high-class 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  free  from  the  defects  which  you  have 
suggested,  though  they  may  be  less  pretentious  than  well- 
established  weeklies  like  the  London  Tablet. 
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"  But  how  many  of  our  bishops  can  find  the  time  to  give  to 
such  work.  The  more  learned  priests,  like  Dr.  Corcoran,  who 
might  be  able  to  do  it,  have  so  many  demands  made  on  them 
in  other  ways  as  to  prevent  their  giving  themselves  to  such 
work.  No  doubt  as  we  grow  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish 
more  and  our  seminaries  and  colleges  will  in  course  produce 
the  editors  and  writers  we  need. 

"  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  the  abuse  of  indiscriminate 
advertising  simply  to  support  a  paper  financially  is  bad,  and 
should  be  removed;  for  it  is  a  disease  that  preys  upon  the 
Catholic  body.  The  same  is  true  of  the  spirit  of  adulation  and 
the  fostering  of  animosities  and  vanities,  simply  because  it 
suits  the  humors  of  the  editor  or  is  calculated  to  gain  subscribers. 

*'  What  is  your  ideal  of  a  Catholic  paper,  apart  from  the  one," 
I  added  mischievously,  "  for  which  you  write?" 

"  The  one  for  which  I  write  is  one  of  the  worst  offenders  in 
the  direction  I  have  indicated,"  he  replied.  ''  But  I  am  help- 
less, and  our  clientele  is  hopeless.  The  well-to-do  Catholics 
and  those  few  who  have  education  wont  read  anything  Catholic. 
And  the  rest  cannot.    That's  about  the  sum  of  it." 

"  There  you  are  surely  wrong.  Generalizations  about  Cath- 
olics who  wont  read,  or  who  wont  patronize  Catholic  education 
or  art,  or  anything  that  is  supposed  to  be  above  the  common,  are 
based,  it  seems  to  me,  on  a  wrong  assumption.  The  true 
Catholic  will  always  patronize  sound  Catholic  literature,  as  he 
will  be  anxious  about  Catholic  education  for  his  children,  and 
about  Catholic  art  to  fashion  the  popular  taste.  We  owe  all 
our  good  literature,  music,  art,  and  education  in  the  past  to 
Catholics.  They  were  Catholics — that  is  to  say,  they  did  not 
bear  the  name  only.  The  so-called  Catholic  to  whom  you  look 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  Catholic  press  is  no  more  Catholic  than 
is  a  baptized  Presbyterian — often  less  so.  We  want  his  sup- 
port, or  rather  his  money,  to  bolster  up  a  mediocre  paper. 
I  should  say  count  him  out,  for  his  lack  of  appreciation  of 
Catholic  literature,  education,  and  art,  is  due,  not  to  his  Cath- 
olicity, but  to  the  absence  of  it. 

"  Nor  is  that  surprising;  and  he  is  hardly  to  blame  for  it. 
The  earlier  immigrants  from  Ireland  got  their  faith  mostly 
without  reading  or  schools.  They  had  no  opportunity  for  cul- 
tivating education  and  didn't  know  its  value  in  relation  to  re- 
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ligion.  Those  who  came  from  countries  where  schools  had 
flourished  found  themselves  deprived,  in  this  new  land,  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  their  children.  Gradually  they  lost 
sight  of  both  education  and  religion  or  faith  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Where  they  prospered,  they  sometimes  retained 
the  Catholic  name  without  the  strength  of  conviction  and  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  which  gives  life  to  our  faith.  We  are  only 
awakening  from  these  conditions.  We  cannot  take  for  granted 
that  this  class  should  appreciate  Catholic  literature.  We  must 
teach  them,  draw  them  by  offering  them  first-class  publications. 

"  Moreover,  the  process  of  reconstruction  must  of  necessity 
be  gradual.  The  onus  of  that  work  lies  indeed  almost  wholly 
upon  the  clergy  who,  if  they  would  save  the  situation  from 
becoming  permanent,  must  quickly  take  the  lead  in  order  to 
repair  the  losses  by  constant  instruction,  by  showing  the  power 
of  faith  over  all  other  elements.  The  process  implies,  of 
course,  losses ;  indeed  the  defections  are  probably  much  greater 
than  we  can  estimate.  People  who  have  once  had  the  faith 
will  carry  its  name  for  a  long  time  without  the  practice  that 
vitalizes  it.  Witness  the  immigrants  from  the  Southern  coun- 
tries. They  will  not  be  anything  but  Catholics,  and  still  they 
wont  practise  the  religion  they  claim.  In  short,  the  conditions 
are  what  we  should  naturally  expect. 

"  To  build  up  Catholic  publications  is  a  question  of  time  and, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  the  education  of  the  clergy.  Our  reli- 
gious orders  are  doing  wonderful  work  in  this  respect.  Some 
object  to  the  foreign  element  in  them — saying  that  they  are 
French  and  Italian  and  that  with  their  rules,  they  bring  a  Euro- 
pean spirit  into  our  educational  methods.  Thank  God  for  that, 
for  if  they  did  not  bring  it  in  this  form,  there  would  probably 
be  nothing  solid  or  positive  in  our  methods.  Public  schools, 
universities,  and  military  academies  are  importing  German 
professors  and  text  books  of  pedagogy.  These  are  said  to  rep- 
resent the  best  scientific  methods,  efficiency  methods.  In  time 
we  may  drop  them  and  substitute  our  own  systems ;  but  mean- 
while we  assimilate  much  that  is  good  and  wholesome  in  mental 
and  moral  discipline,  though  there  are  incidental  peculiarities 
which  do  not  appeal  to  our  national  sense  of  the  practical. 

*'In  like  manner  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  spirit  of  as- 
ceticism serves  as  a  leaven  that  prevents  our  American  religious 
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institutions  from  being  saturated  with  the  materialistic  and 
utilitarian  spirit  which  characterizes  the  civilization  of  the  New- 
World.  There  is  a  natural  desire  for  religion  in  every  man 
and  woman.  Among  our  nationals  that  desire  has  taken  on 
an  aspect  of  Puritanism  in  some  ways ;  whilst  in  other  ways 
it  retains  something  of  the  ancestral  faith  of  our  forbears.  On 
the  whole  it  becomes  a  sort  of  philanthropic  cult  which  never- 
theless retains  certain  symbols  of  Christianity,  and  these  liken 
it  to  a  positive  religion.  Examples  of  it  are  seen  in  the  Knights 
Templar,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  like  organizations 
which  proudly  display  the  cross  in  their  regalia.  But  it  is  the 
cross  as  it  is  found  on  the  Piedmontese  flag,  a  token  of  things 
past  and  without  any  supernatural  meaning." 

Worrily  saw  the  point;  but  he  was  a  bit  out  of  sorts,  and  so 
kept  on  grumbling  about  the  lack  of  union,  methods,  rational 
censorship,  and  liberal  support. 

I  thought  it  all  over  after  we  had  separated.  All  in  all,  it 
seemed  to  me,  we  were  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  Our  bishops  were  for  the  most  part  men 
of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  gifts ;  most  of  them  had  that 
peculiar  culture  imparted  by  their  education  at  European 
schools.  Among  the  laymen  we  have  Brownson,  Hickey,  Mac- 
Master,  and  others  who  give  evidence  of  uncommon  ability  and 
strength.  They  are  all  struggling ;  but  the  period  in  which  we 
are  living  is  one  of  transition.  And,  as  the  century  is  drawing 
toward  its  last  quarter,  new  lights  are  looming  in  sight. 


Stubies  anb  Conterencea 


EEOENT  EPISCOPAL  AEMS. 

I.  Arms  of  the  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe. 

Two  coats  impaled.  A :  Gules,  a  cross  debruised  in  base  by 
two  forearms  issuing  per  saltire  from  the  lower  flanks,  the  one 
in  bend  naked,  the  other  sleeved,  both  hands  pierced,  and  in 
dexter  canton  a  castle  triple-towered,  all  or  (See  of  Santa  Fe). 
B:  Argent,  a  sun  gules;  a  chief  of  Saint  Francis  (Daeger). 
The  old  Spanish  name  for  the  See  City  was  "  The  Royal  City 
of  the  Holy  Faith  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  ^' ;  the  cross  of 


the  Faith  is  therefore  shown  with  the  "  conformities  "  of  St. 
Francis  at  its  base,  and  to  indicate  the  Villa  Real  is  the  castle 
from  the  royal  Spanish  coat,  and  the  coloring  throughout  is 
the  Castilian  red  and  gold.  The  Archbishop's  personal  as- 
sumption is  of  the  utmost  simplicity — a  mere  allusion  to  his 
name:  Daeger  being  from  the  stem  Dag  or  Tag  (dies,  see 
Forstermann's  Namenhtich).  The  sun  is  also  the  familiar  at- 
tribute of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Above  this  is  the  necessary 
Franciscan  "  chief  " :  the  forearms  here  are  "  proper  ",  i.  e. 
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in  their  natural  colors,  with  St.  Francis's  sleeve  of  brown.    One 
cannot  well  indicate  these  extra-heraldic  tones  in  a  line  cut. 

II.  Arms  of  the  Bishop  of  Buffalo. 

Two  coats  impaled.  A :  Argent  on  a  mound  vert  a  buffalo 
statant  gules  holding  a  banner  charged  with  a  cross  which  dis- 
plays itself  on  a  chief  of  the  last  and  counterchanges  through- 
out (See  of  Buffalo).  B  :  Quarterly  gules  and  argent,  between 
four  mill-rinds  2  and  2  a  Catherine  wheel  all  counterchanged 


(Turner).  The  arms  of  the  Diocese  readily  explain  them- 
selves; the  buffalo  is  red,  that  being  the  heraldic  tincture 
equivalent  to  his  own  natural  reddish  brown.  The  field  of 
the  Bishop's  coat  is  divided  quarterly  of  red  and  silver,  fol- 
lowing the  field  of  the  arms  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  for  which  he  was  ordained.  The  mill-rind  or  fer-de- 
moline  is,  according  to  Gibbon,  "  that  piece  of  iron  that  bear- 
eth  and  upholdeth  the  moving  millstone,"  and  is  thus  borne 
as  an  allusive  charge  by  many  Turner  families.  The  Cath- 
erine wheel  is  for  a  like  reason  borne  on  the  arms  of  the 
Turner's  Guild,  Saint  Catherine  being  the  turners'  Patron. 
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III.  Arms  of  the  Bishop  of  Baker  City. 

Two  coats  impaled.  A  :  Azure,  on  a  mountain  of  three  cou- 
peaux  two  lions  respectant  holding  a  cross  botonny-fitchy  all 
or  (See  of  Baker  City).  B:  Argent,  on  a  cross  azure  two 
vested  forearms  issuing  in  fess  holding  in  pale  a  staff  flowering 
in  a  lily  at  the  top  and  surmounted  by  a  star  all  of  the  first 
(McGrath).  The  diocesan  arms  were  suggested  by  the  old 
O'Reilly  arms  where  two  gold  lions  on  a  green  field  hold 
up  the  familiar  "  hand  of  Ulster  ".     The  See  was  erected  by 


Leo  XIII,  and  Monsignor  O'Reilly  was  the  first  bishop:  thus 
one  lion  may  be  held  to  symbolize  the  Pontiff,  Leo,  planting 
the  cross  in  this  region  (represented  by  the  "  mountain  of 
three  coupeaux  ",  for  the  diocesan  Mt.  Hood)  and  aided  by  the 
first  devoted  Ordinary,  represented  by  an  O'Reilly  lion.  The 
arms  of  many  European  sees  celebrate  their  venerated  first 
bishops,  and  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  follow  that  pro- 
cedure in  this  case.  The  Ordinary's  personal  impalement 
uses  several  charges  from  the  McGrath  coat,  notably  the  cross 
and  the  forearms,  but  in  a  much  simplified  arrangement.  The 
lily-staff  is  that  of  his  Patron,  St.  Joseph,  and  the  star  indi- 
cates a  devotion  to  Our  Lady. 
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IV.  Arms  of  the  Bishop  of  Albany. 


Two  coats  impaled.  A :  Azure,  a  beaver  holding  a  crozier 
erect  and  in  sinister  chief  a  crescent,  all  argent  (See  of 
Albany).  B:  Sable,  on  a  fess  between  three  leopards'  heads 
argent  an  annulet  gules  (Gibbons),  A  beaver  gnawing  a  tree 
appears  on  the  arms  of  the  City  of  Albany,  the  old  Dutch  name 


of  which  was  Beaverwyck:  the  crescent  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  the  dedication  of  the  Cathedral  church. 
The  red  annulet  on  the  Bishop's  family  coat  is  used  as  a  "  dif- 
ference ",  it  being  a  charge  on  the  arms  of  his  Patron,  St. 
Edward  of  Pontigny,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Bishop's 
kinsman,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  uses  in  a  corresponding  position 
the  escallop  shell  of  St.  James. 

Pierre  de  Chaignon  la  Rose. 


THE  OOUNTEY  PASTOE'S  WEEKDAY. 

To  the  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  last  issue  I  should  like  to 
add  three  important  considerations.  In  a  rural  district  no  small 
amount  of  a  pastor's  time  may  be  taken  through  accommodat- 
ing the  hour  of  daily  Mass  to  the  greater  advantage  of  his 
parishioners,  zealous  attention  to  the  aged  and  permanently 
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invalided,  and  affording  the  greatest  possibilities  for  frequent 
confession. 

A  pastor's  weekday  Mass  is  primarily  for  his  people,  and  not, 
as  it  would  almost  seem,  a  matter  of  private  devotion.  All 
should  be  encouraged  to  have  part  and  take  part  in  it,  at  least 
to  some  extent.  In  city  churches  its  commencing  punctually  at 
the  same  hour  daily  may  be  the  most  effective  means  of  pro- 
moting this  devotion;  in  certain  country  congregations  some- 
thing almost  the  reverse  of  this  may  be  necessary.  To  have 
made  attendance  possible  for  families  in  the  adjoining  village 
or  for  town  people  of  leisure,  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  all  at 
some  distance  from  the  church,  is  accomplishing  only  the 
minimum.  To  say  Mass  every  day  in  the  parish  church,  and 
on  Sunday  only  in  a  mission  chapel  which  accommodates  an 
outlying  congregation,  is  to  recognize  but  a  very  limited  obli- 
gation toward  that  portion  of  the  flock.  To  expect  the  chil- 
dren of  the  parish  school  or  of  the  immediate  neighborhood 
to  assist  at  Mass  daily,  and  to  have  this  primarily  in  view  in 
fixing  the  hour,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  of  all.  Few 
children  will  assist  at  Mass  every  morning  with  anything  like 
becoming  devotion.  Of  the  adults  whom  we  find  frequently  at 
weekday  Mass,  not  one  in  a  hundred,  perhaps  not  one  in  a 
thousand,  was  brought  to  the  practice  by  being  obliged  to  ap- 
pear there  every  morning  during  his  school  years. 

The  problem,  then,  of  securing  attendance  at  weekday  Mass 
becomes  largely  one  of  distribution.  Few  will  fail  to  respond, 
at  least  occasionally,  when  arrangements  are  made  for  their 
particular  convenience  and  benefit ;  many  will  not  make  an  ef- 
fort once  in  the  year  on  an  indefinite  appeal  which  to  their 
hearing  suggests  little  more  than  a  sentiment  of  devotion  and 
respect  toward  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing  that,  while  we  speak  with  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  beautiful  variety  of  the  liturgical  year,  we  proceed  to 
present  the  weeks  and  days  of  that  year  in  a  wearisome  and 
uninteresting  monotony,  concealing  its  teaching  and  attractive- 
ness from  the  faithful,  whose  edification  is  the  very  purpose  of 
its  existence  and  preservation.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  make 
something  of  the  feasts  that  are  not  of  obligation,  announcing 
Mass  at  a  later  hour  on  those  days.  The  Feasts  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Precious  Blood,  the  Purification,  Annunciation,  Nativity, 
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and  Presentation  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  the  Apparition  at  Lourdes,  the 
Commemoration  of  the  Scapular,  the  Feasts  of  St.  Joseph,  St. 
Ann,  St.  John  Baptist,  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  etc.  have  a  real 
interest  for  all  well  instructed  Catholics.  Most  people  are 
willing  to  make  efforts  in  this  direction  during  Advent  and 
Lent,  while  any  attention  given  to  Rogation  Days,  All  Souls' 
Day,  the  Feast  of  St.  Blase,  and  other  occasions  of  special  de- 
votion is  sure  to  assemble  large  numbers. 

Convenience  in  assisting  at  Mass  depends  also  upon  the  oc- 
cupation, circumstances,  and  respective  distances  from  the 
church.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind  even  to  the  extent  of  an- 
nouncing Mass  at  different  hours  on  different  days  of  the  week, 
with  the  view  of  making  provision  for  each  class.  In  the  case 
of  school  children  within  easy  distance,  some  pastors  have  found 
that  to  require  their  attendance  just  one  morning  weekly  gives 
the  best  results. 

Most  Catholic  people,  especially  in  country  places,  soon 
evince  a  willingness  to  be  present  at  Requiem  High  Mass  an- 
nounced as  month's  mind  or  anniversary  of  a  deceased  friend 
or  acquaintance.  An  occasional  exhortation  from  the  pulpit 
will  be  sufficient  to  promote  this. 

The  above  suggestions  contemplate  a  pastor  with  only  one 
church  to  attend.  Where  his  care  extends  to  two  or  more 
distinct  congregations,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  all 
should  not  receive  equal  .consideration,  as  far  as  health  and 
leisure  permit.  If  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  families  find  them- 
selves located  at  some  distance  from  the  parish  rectory,  that  is 
not  ample  justification  for  cutting  them  off  forever  from  the 
benefit  of  a  weekday  Mass.  Being  with  them  frequently  under 
such  conditions  may  entail  considerable  difficulty,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  appreciation  of  any  effort  we  make  in  this 
direction  more  than  repays  the  time  and  trouble  we  give  to  it. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  prevailing  indifference  to  op- 
portunities of  assisting  at  Holy  Mass  argues  some  radical  de- 
fect in  either  people  or  pastor,  if  not  in  both. 

Somehow  or  other,  we  get  the  impression  that  sick  calls — 
administering  the  Sacraments  in  danger  of  death — represent 
a  very  considerable  proportion  .of  a  priest's  labors.  How  is  it 
we  hear  so  little  of  the  time  regularly  required  to  attend  the 
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aged  and  invalid  who  are  unable  to  receive  the  Sacraments  in 
the  church?  Here  is  a  duty  much  more  extensive  and  burden- 
some than  the  other.  Ordinarily  more  than  one  in  every  hun- 
dred of  a  parish  population  will  belong  to  this  class.  To 
enable  ten  or  twelve  to  receive  the  Sacraments  monthly — as 
would  be  required  in  the  congregation  of  a  thousand  souls — 
becomes  an  undertaking  of  some  magnitude,  especially  in  a 
country  parish  where  the  majority  may  live  several  miles  away. 
I  recall  one  zealous  pastor  whose  congregation  of  over  three 
thousand  was  made  up  of  town  residents  and  farmers  from  one 
to  seven  miles  distant.  Communion  weekly  for  invalids  within 
the  town,  and  monthly  for  all  outside,  was  the  fixed  rule, 
regular  provision  for  which,  his  assistants  understood,  was  no 
less  essential  than  their  presence  in  the  confessional  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  evening. 

If  we  are  really  in  earnest  in  the  desire  to  promote  frequent 
Communion,  here  is  a  portion  of  our  people  who  cannot  con- 
sistently be  overlooked.  Their  condition  craves  our  consider- 
ation ;  our  visits  will  be  among  the  few  cheerful  events  in  their 
sad,  quiet  lives;  it  will  be  our  consolation  to  have  done  this 
great  work  of  charity.  Meanwhile  their  dispositions  are  as- 
sured. They  are  living  lives  of  seclusion ;  they  are  no  longer 
engrossed  in  worldly  interests;  their  contemplations  readily 
turn  to  God  and  eternity ;  their  privations  and  sufferings  lead 
them  along  the  way  which  their  Redeemer  chose  for  Himself; 
where  else  outside  the  cloister  shall  we  expect  grace  to  fructify 
in  greater  abundance?  As  ministers  of  grace  how  can  we  re- 
fuse them  generous  attention? 

It  can  be  safely  urged  that  multiplying  opportunities  for  con- 
fessions, facilitating  approach  to  this  Sacrament,  will  neces- 
sarily contribute  to  its  frequent  reception.  Let  us  not  be  afraid 
of  "  spoiling  "  our  people  in  this  way.  Going  to  confession 
at  all  is  a  very  decided  effort,  even  for  the  fervent;  why  hesi- 
tate to  relieve  the  burden?  In  the  administration  of  city 
churches  we  commend  the  multiplication  of  confessors,  prompt- 
ness and  patience  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  every  other 
regulation  calculated  to  remove  the  penitent's  difficulties  and 
inconveniences ;  why  so  great  timidity  in  removing  the  obstacle 
of  distance  for  the  country  resident,  with  whom  going  to  con- 
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fession  means  the  expenditure  of  hours,  providing  a  convey- 
ance and  frequently  contending  with  unfavorable  roads  and 
weather?  If  circumstances  do  not  permit  multiplying  churches 
for  his  convenience,  what  objection  can  there  be  to  multiplying 
our  visits  in  his  neighborhood?  Perhaps  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  conscience  might  reveal  that  the  dread  of  trouble  to  our- 
selves much  more  than  of  injury  to  his  spiritual  interests  con- 
trols our  decision.  It  is  sometimes  said,  *'  Give  people  the 
habit  of  going  to  confession  near  home  and  they  will  decline  to 
go  a  distance."  I  wish  to  state  emphatically  that  all  my  ex- 
perience is  in  flat  contradiction  of  this.  Make  a  more  frequent 
confession  possible  for  people  and  they  will  thereafter  make 
greater  sacrifices  to  maintain  this  frequency.  Surely,  the  grace 
of  this  Sacrament  attracts;  surely  their  appreciation  of  that 
grace  will  become  greater. 

No  matter  what  the  conditions,  every  country  pastor  will 
wisely  reserve  all  the  hours  after  midday  on  Saturday  for  ser- 
vice in  the  confessional.  His  resourcefulness  in  adapting  plans 
to  particular  exigencies  and  his  generosity  in  carrying  them  out, 
will  have  practically  all  to  do  in  securing  frequent  confession, 
and  therefore  frequent  Communion,  among  his  people.  If  his 
parish  be  compact,  the  process  is  simple,  though  he  may  find  it 
advantageous  at  times  to  reserve  certain  hours  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  penitents  whose  circumstance  of  distance  or 
occupation  render  attendance  more  difficult.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  considerable  number  are  remote,  he  should  arrange 
to  hear  confessions  during  the  afternoon  in  some  house  in 
that  locality,  leaving  the  evening  hours  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  can  easily  get  to  the,  church.  These  remote 
groups  of  families  may  be  settled  in  several  localities  in  opposite 
directions  from  the  rectory.  This  condition  the  pastor  can  meet 
by  distributing  the  Saturday  afternoons  of  the  month  among 
the  different  groups.  A  similar  distribution  of  his  time  will 
ordinarily  solve  the  problem  of  providing  for  the  greatest 
number  when  he  has  two  different  churches  to  attend  on  Sun- 
day. Outlying  small  missions  are  usually  more  or  less  scat- 
tered, and  may  necessitate  his  arranging  an  hour  of  confession 
in  some  private  house,  to  provide  better  opportunities  for  one 
or  other  given  sections.  The  young  priest  may  think  that  he 
usually  finds  ample  time  on  Sunday  morning  in  small  missions 
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to  hear  the  confessions  of  all  who  present  themselves.  Pre- 
cisely; and  the  number  of  confessions  will  continue  limited 
so  long  as  he  limits  his  people  to  this  one  opportunity.  Multi- 
plication of  opportunities  invariably  leads  to  multiplication  of 
confessions.  In  this  great  work  of  zeal  it  is  for  us  to  set  the 
pace,  not  the  people.  The  more  a  pastor  contrives  to  have  it 
generally  understood  that  Saturday  afternoon,  and  not  Sunday 
morning,  is  the -proper  time  for  confessions,  and  the  more  he 
endeavors  to  realize  this  idea  in  practice,  the  better  the  results 
from  every  point  of  view. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  pastor's  weekday  leisure  will  be 
claimed  by  the  delinquent.  Every  parish  has  its  quota  of 
these.  In  country  districts  where  temptations  against  the  Faith 
acquire  little  momentum,  where  the  exemplary  conduct  of  one's 
neighbor  is  a  constant,  living  inspiration,  where  neglect  of  reli- 
gious duties  is  rare,  where  negligence  in  their  fulfilment  brings 
disrepute  and  disgrace,  such  cases  should  be  rare.  Much  of 
this  may  prevail  in  cities,  despite  the  most  energetic  pastor's 
zeal;  it  will  not  assume  grave  dimensions  in  a  country  parish 
where  the  pastor  does  his  part.  Among  the  people  we  are 
accustomed  to  deal  with  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  delin- 
quencies are  rarely  accompanied  with  complete  loss  of  faith. 
For  this  reason  especially  the  hope  of  reform  is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed.  A  young  pastor  will  err  in  under- 
estimating the  power  he  possesses  over  those  unfortunate  fel- 
lows. The  remedy  is  much  less  in  tact  than  in  a  frequent  visit, 
every  care  being  taken  to  preserve  Christian  patience  and  a 
gentlemanly  consideration.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  at  the  very 
least,  will  yield  sooner  or  later.  Even  the  most  stubborn  can- 
not fail  to  appreciate  the  effort  a  priest  is  unselfishly  making 
for  their  greater  good,  nor  will  God,  on  His  part,  fail  to  bless 
an  effort  inspired  by  the  desire  to  gain  Him  another  soul.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  pastor  with  time  at  his  disposal  can 
justify  neglecting  to  go  again  and  again  after  those  lost  sheep 
of  his  fold.  In  studying  the  case  of  delinquents  in  country 
parishes,  the  question  of  marriage  or  no  marriage  becomes  a 
live  issue.  It  would  seem  that  few  men  will  continue  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  their  religious  duties  without  a  mother,  a 
sister,  or  a  wife  to  lead  them  on. 

M.  V.  Kelly,  CS.B. 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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THE  EUOHARISTIO  BANQUET  AND  BEOTHERHOOD. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

These  comments  have  reference  to  articles  in  the  October 
number,  and  not  in  criticism.  In  these  times  when  constructive 
suggestions  are  so  much  more  needed,  criticism  seems  out  of 
place.  The  Rev.  Dr.  McMahon's  paper  on  Eucharistic  preach- 
ing is  a  beautifully  worded  summary  of  his  thoughts  on  a  vital 
subject.  He  says  very  truly  that  one  of  the  faults  of  our 
Eucharistic  preaching  is  the  restrained  view  we  take  of  it.  The 
view  is  in  fact  much  more  restrained  than  he  suggests.  We 
fail  not  to  preach  Holy  Communion  as  the  food  of  souls,  but 
do  we  not  fail  utterly  to  preach  it  as  a  banquet  of  brotherhood? 
Both  aspects  are  equally  Scriptural  and  traditional.  St.  Paul 
insists  on  the  unifying  effect.  In  his  commentary  on  St.  John, 
St.  Augustine  calls  the  Blessed  Eucharist  the  sacrament  of 
unity  and  the  bond  of  charity.  Our  liturgical  prayers  and 
hymns  express  the  same  teaching.  In  his  Encyclical  on  this 
Sacrament  Pope  Leo  XIII  says: 

Very  beautiful,  and  joyful  too,  is  the  spectacle  of  Christian 
brotherhood  and  social  equality  which  is  afforded  when  men  of  all 
conditions,  gentle  and  simple,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned, 
gather  round  the  holy  altar,  all  sharing  alike  in  this  heavenly  ban- 
quet. And  if  in  the  records  of  the  Church  it  is  deservedly  reckoned 
to  the  special  credit  of  its  first  ages  that  the  multitude  of  believers 
had  but  one  heart  and  one  soul  (Acts  4 :  32),  there  can  be  no  shadow 
of  doubt  that  this  immense  blessing  was  due  to  their  frequent  meet- 
ings at  the  Divine  Table;  for  we  find  it  recorded  of  them:  "  ITiey 
were  persevering  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  commu- 
nion of  the  breaking  of  bread  '*  (Acts  2  :  42). 

The  omission  of  this  side  of  Eucharistic  teaching  in  the 
pulpit  would  not  be  so  serious  if  it  stood  alone.  It  is  not 
merely  in  regard  to  Holy  Communion  that  the  social  content 
of  Catholicism  is  almost  ignored  in  the  pulpit.  The  whole 
sacramental  system  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  When  a 
doctrine  has  both  an  individual  and  a  social  implication,  and 
most  Catholic  doctrines  are  of  this  kind,  the  preacher  takes  the 
former  aspect  of  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.  We  have  even 
succeeded  in  placing  the  stamp  of  individualism  upon  the  com- 
munion of  saints !     It  is  no  longer  a  communion  of  all  those  in 
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a  state  of  grace  on  earth.  This  goes  on  for  generations  until 
there  come  to  us  prophetical  outcries  like  that  of  "An  Observer" 
in  the  October  Review.  His  message  goes  unheeded,  because 
the  action  he  recommends  requires  a  social  sense  which  we  lack. 
This  sense  has  not  been  formed  in  us  by  the  pulpit.  The 
preaching  of  individualistic  religion  has  been  so  common  that 
the  social  side  of  Catholicism  seems  strange  to  us,  and  the 
word  **  charity  "  is  being  restricted  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
the  giving  of  alms.  If  Catholicism  as  applicable  to  all  the 
relations  of  life  had  been  upheld  among  us  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  world  would  now  be  turning  to  Catholics 
as  experts  in  brotherhood,  in  the  reaction  against  industrial 
individualism  and  in  the  sore  need  of  voluntary  cooperation 
for  the  well-being  of  society. 

In  France  the  same  tendency  is  in  evidence  but  not  so  pro- 
nounced. P^re  Monsabre  did  devote  at  least  one  conference  in 
Notre  Dame  to  the  relation  of  Holy  Communion  to  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  including  expressly  all  in  a  state  of  grace  on 
earth.  Infidels  have  been  converted  in  France  on  the  occasion 
of  finding  in  Catholic  doctrine  a  satisfying  expression  of  their 
revulsion  against  modern  individualism.  Brunetiere  found  it 
in  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  and  other  doctrines.  But  the 
outward  signs  of  Catholic  life  in  France  did  not  prevent  the 
enemies  of  Christ  from  making  effective  use  of  the  accusation 
that  Christianity  is  essentially  anti-social,  and  soon  the  gradu- 
ates of  certain  Universities  will  be  found  behind  the  same  ac- 
cusation in  America.  In  191 3  the  Rev.  A.  Guillaume,  S.J., 
published  a  book  in  refutation,  as  did  many  others.  It  is  not 
books  that  are  the  real  refutation,  but  social  works.  Father 
Guillaume  undertakes  to  prove  the  following  thesis :  "  The  ob- 
ject of  dogma  and  moral  teaching  in  the  Gospels  is  not  only 
eternal  life  and  the  salvation  of  the  individuals  Certainly 
these  hold  first  place  in  importance;  but  our  social  life,  our 
political  existence,  the  duties  of  our  state  in  life,  are  not  less 
clearly  defined  in  the  New  Testament  than  is  our  private  life. 
We  should  not  be  individualists.  Christian  life  is  not  some- 
thing apart  from  the  social  life  of  Christians.  Both  are  sancti- 
fied and  made  one  by  the  religion  of  Christ." 

Ecclesiastical  historians  living  two  centuries  hence  will  have 
a  problem  to  solve.     They  will  wonder  how  it  came  about  that 
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in  North  America  the  people  fashioned  by  an  individualistic 
religion  like  Protestantism  were  prompter  to  see  and  utilize 
the  reaction  against  the  individualism  of  the  nineteenth  century 
than  were  the  people  fashioned  by  a  social  religion  like  Catho- 
licism. They  will  see  that  the  difference  was  in  action,  and 
that  both  sides  seemed  to  move  in  a  direction  opposed  to  their 
respective  doctrines.  Some  will  perhaps  suggest,  by  way  of 
hypothesis,  that,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  Catholic  semi- 
naries gave  elaborate  courses  called  Moral  Theology  to  enable 
the  priest  to  act  as  judge  of  individual  cases  in  the  confessional, 
but  no  course  at  all  to  enable  him  to  preach  the  ideal  of  Chris- 
tian duty  in  the  pulpit.  Others  will  suggest  that  Catholics 
yielded  to  the  indolence  inherent  in  human  nature  when  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  performing  their  social  duties  by  proxy, 
leaving  it  all  to  Priests  and  Sisters,  while  Protestants  had  no 
such  escape  from  social  responsibility.  Others,  again,  will  per- 
haps suggest  that  the  explanation  is  found  in  one  effect  of  the 
Reformation,  which  forced  Catholics  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  Church  government  and  to  place  under  Church  gov- 
ernment direction  a  large  sphere  of  Catholic  life  which  was 
left  to  voluntary  cooperation  before  the  Reformation.  Finally, 
others  may  advance  the  opinion  that  the  fight  against  the  en- 
croachment of  civil  governments  in  Europe  upon  Church  life 
placed  Catholics  in  a  state  of  siege  and  forced  them  to  assume 
an  attitude  resembling  military  formation,  and  that  the  twist 
thus  given  to  Catholic  life  endured  through  several  generations 
after  the  need  of  it  disappeared.  Possibly  the  inquirer  of  to- 
day would  be  more  disposed  to  conclude  that  too  many  pastors 
are  satisfied  if  they  see  their  congregations  seeking  the  means 
of  grace,  and  do  not  go  on  to  see  whether  the  grace  flowers 
and  fruits  in  works  of  love. 

Reader. 


DISPARITY  OF  WORSHIP  IN  THE  NEW  CODE. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Under  the  former  legislation  all  marriages  between  haptized 
and  unbaptized  persons  were  null  and  void.  The  law  was  the 
same  for  Catholics  and  for  baptized  non-Catholics.  A  marriage 
between  a  baptized  Protestant  and  an  unbaptized  Protestant  or 
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an  infidel  was  invalid,  as  well  as  a  marriage  between  a  Catholic 
and  an  unbaptized  Protestant  or  a  Jew. 

In  the  application  of  this  law  to  cases  in  which  doubt  existed 
about  the  baptism,  the  rule  followed  by  canonists '  and  the 
Roman  Congregations  was  that  in  relation  to  marriage  a  doubt- 
ful baptism  must  be  held  as  a  valid  baptism,  at  least  till  the 
contrary  be  proved  or  accepted  even  absolutely  according  to 
some.  Hence,  the  marriage  of  a  certainly  baptized  person  to 
one  doubtfully  baptized  was  considered  valid;  on  the  contrary, 
a  marriage  between  a  doubtfully  baptized  person  and  one  cer- 
tainly not  baptized  had  to  be  treated  as  null,  a  consequence 
which  canonists  justified  with  some  difficulty,  since  both  parties 
might  happen  to  be  unbaptized  and  their  marriage  would  be 
de  facto  a  naturally  valid  contract  outside  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church. 

In  the  Code,  the  law  on  this  subject  is  thus  formulated : 

Can.  1070.  §  1.  Nullum  est  matrimonium  contractum  a  persona 
non  baptizata  cum  persona  baptizata  in  Ecclesia  Catholica  vel  ad 
eamdem  ex  haeresi  aut  schismate  conversa. 

§  2.  Si  pars  tempore  contract!  matrimonii  tanquam  baptizata  com- 
muniter  habebatur  aut  ejus  baptismus  erat  dubius,  standum  est,  ad 
normam  Can.  1014,  pro  valore  matrimonii,  donee  certo  probetur 
alteram  partem  baptizatam  esse,  alteram  vero  non  baptizatam. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  Canon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
impediment  are  defined.  The  second  section  gives  a  rule  for 
the  application  of  the  law  to  cases  of  doubtful  baptism;  both 
introduce  an  important  change  in  the  former  discipline. 

The  impediment  commonly  called  "  Disparity  of  Worship  ", 
although  this  name  is  not  given  it  by  the  legislator,  now  exis- 
ists  between  an  unbaptized  person  and  a  person  baptized  in  the 
Catholic  Church  or  converted  to  it  from  heresy  or  schism.  It 
no  longer  exists  between  baptized  non-Catholics  and  infidels. 
This  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Canon  and  the  sense  in 
which  it  has  been  commonly  understood.* 

^  Cf.  J.  Creusen,  S.J.,  and  A.  Vermeersch,  S.J.,  Summa  Novi  Juris  Canonici, 
commentariis  aucta,  n.  433;  Malines,  1918;  A.  Tanquerey  and  E.  M.  Quevastre, 
Brevier  Synopsis  Theologiae  Moralis  et  Pastoralis,  n.  1453,  Paris,  1918;  N. 
Sebastian!,  Summarium  Theologiae  Moralis  ad  Codicem  Juris  Canonici  accom- 
modatum,  n.  554,  Turin,  1919 ;  Paschalis  de  Siena,  Theologiae  Moralis  compen- 
dium, p.  240;  Naples,  1918;  Americo  Bevilacqua,  Trattato  dommaiico,  giuridico 
a  morale  stU  Matrimonio  Christiano,  n.  287,  Rome,  1918. 
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Catholics  marrying  unbaptized  persons  are  the  only  ones 
here  mentioned  in  the  law.  They  must  be  the  only  ones  af- 
fected by  it.  The  marriage  of  an  infidel  to  a  Catholic  is  de- 
clared null ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  his  marriage  with  a  baptized 
non-Catholic.  The  latter  must  then  be  valid,  for  an  impedi- 
ment is  not  presumed  to  exist,  but  has  to  be  positively  enacted. 

So  far  as  marriage  cases  go,  the  rule  now  is  that  no  longer 
is  a  doubtful  baptism  a  valid  baptism :  we  are  referred  to  the 
general  principle  that  in  doubt  marriage  is  to  be  considered  as 
valid  until  the  contrary  be  proved;  hence,  if  the  party  (i.  e.  the 
one  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  clause  as  marrying  a  Catholic) 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  commonly  held  to  be  certainly 
or  probably  baptized,  the  marriage  must  be  upheld  until  it  is 
proved  for  certain  that  one  of  the  parties  was  baptized  and  the 
other  was  not.  Henceforth  marriage  between  an  infidel  and  a 
doubtfully  baptized  Catholic  must  be  treated  as  valid  unless 
it  be  proved  that  the  supposed  Catholic  was  in  reality  baptized. 

Another  interpretation  of  Canon  1070  has  been  proposed 
which,  if  correct,  would  give  it  a  notably  different  bearing.^ 

A  distinction,  it  is  argued,  ought  to  be  made  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Canon.  The  first  section  refers  only  to  Catholic 
marriages,  but  the  second  applies  to  marriages  of  baptized  non- 
Catholics,  and  in  fact  is  meant  specially  for  them.  "  Marriage 
between  a  person  certainly  and  validly  baptized,  even  outside 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  another  certainly  not  baptized,  is  in- 
valid ".  The  law  then  is  practically  the  same  for  Catholics  and 
for  baptized  non-Catholics. 

All  this  supposes  that  the  second  section  of  the  Canon  con- 
tains a  distinct,  independent  enactment;  in  reality  it  is  but  a 
subsidiary  provision  to  be  interpreted  in  connexion  with  the 
principal  one  and  within  the  same  limits.  One  of  the  theo- 
logians quoted  above  sums  up  the  Canon  in  this  manner,  show- 
ing clearly  the  relation  between  the  two  parts:  "  Nullum  est 
matrimonium  contractum  a  persona  baptizata  in  Ecclesia  Cath- 
olica  vel  ad  eamdem  conversa  cum  persona  non  baptizata.  Si 
haec  tempore  contracti  matrimonii  tanquam  baptizata  vulgo 
habebatur,  aut  ejus  baptismus  erat  dubius,  standum  est  pro 
valore  matrimonii,  donee  certo  probetur  primam  baptizatam 
alteram  vero  non  baptizatam  esse  ". 

2  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  July,  1919,  p.  19,  23,  flF, 
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Taken  by  itself  the  second  section  is  obscure  and  incomplete. 
It  explicitly  deals  only  with  cases  in  which  baptism  is  doubtful. 
Can  it  be  understood  to  apply  to  non- Catholic  marriages  in  such 
cases?  If  it  is  meant  chiefly  for  non-Catholics,  why  is  there 
nothing  stated  explicitly  about  them,  particularly  as  Catholics 
are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  first  section  and  the  others  im- 
plicitly excluded?  The  natural  explanation  is  that  the  second 
section  was  not  meant  for  non- Catholics,  any  more  than  the 
first,  which  it  completes  but  does  not  extend. 

Heretics  and  schismatics  are  exempted  from  the  impediment  of 
disparity  of  worship  as  from  that  of  clandestinity  (Can.  1099), 
from  the  latter  explicitly,  from  the  former  at  least  implicitly. 
In  the  words  of  Fr.  Creusen  (1.  c),  "  Maxima  introducitur  his 
verbis  (Can.  1070)  juris  mutatio.  Ab  hoc  enim  impedimento 
immunes  sunt  quotquot  extra  Ecclesiam  Catholicam  baptizati 
nee  ad  eam  conversi  sunt.  Qua  sapienti  provisione  consulit 
Ecclesia  validitati  plurimorum  matrimoniorum." 

Far  from  leaving  us,  in  this  matter,  without  rule  by  which  to 
pronounce  on  non-Catholic  marriages  which  may  come  under 
the  judgment  of  the  Church,  the  Code  supplies  us  with  one 
which  will  reduce  considerably  the  number  of  invalid  contracts 
and  dispense  from  many  long  and  often  very  unsatisfactory 
investigations. 

H.  A.  Ayrinhac,  S.S. 

Menlo  Park,  California, 


THE  SALARIED  AS8ISTAIIT  OLERGY. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I  have  read  with  special  interest  the  suggestions  of  "  Ob- 
server "  in  the  November  number  of  the  Review  about  an 
adequate  recognition  of  the  services  of  the  Assistant  Priest 
in  a  parish.  In  sooth  the  word  salary  applied  to  apostolic 
laborers  in  Christ's  Vineyard  has,  like  the  designation  "  secu- 
lar "  given  to  the  missionary  clergy  who  happen  to  labor  single- 
handed  and  not  in  a  religious  community,  a  connotation  that 
irritates  me.  I  recognize  fully  the  usage  that  provides  a  stipu- 
lated recompense  to  priests  who  devote  their  time  and  talent 
to  the  spiritual  service  of  the  people.  But  if  this  honorarium 
is  to  be  something  more  and  different  from  the  sufficiency  for 
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food  and  clothing  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks,  there  should  also 
be  some  guaranty  that  the  laborer  who  claims  his  hire  be  worthy 
of  it,  as  shown  in  the  fidelity  with  which  he  attends  to  his 
duties.  Voluntary  devotion,  which  implies  zeal  and  love  for 
one's  work,  cannot  be  measured  by  "  salary  ".  But  where  a 
fixed  salary  is  paid,  a  stipulated  service  that  corresponds  to 
it  is  demanded.  In  ordinary  business,  a  man  who  fails  to 
perform  his  duty  with  regularity  is  "  docked  "  or  discharged. 
If  we  pay  salaries  to  our  priests,  let  the  same  rule,  which  is  one 
of  equity,  if  not  of  justice,  be  applied. 

I  speak  so  because  I  have  in  mind  a  practical  case.  I 
vacated,  some  years  ago,  a  parish  in  which  there  were  three 
assistants.  The  old  pastor,  who  had  been  a  pioneer  and  hard 
worker  in  his  day  of  pastoral  organization,  was  feeble  and 
ill  much  of  the  time;  but  the  people  respected  and  spoke  of 
him  with  affection.  If  he  claimed  any  salary,  as  the  bishop 
insisted  he  should,  he  gave  it  back  in  a  hundred  ways  to  the 
parish.  Of  the  three  assistant  priests  one  had  full  charge 
and  responsibility.  He  consulted  the  pastor  in  all  things  and 
scrupulously  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  position.  Of  the  other 
two  one  was  a  little  saint;  the  congregation  was  devoted  to 
him  and  he  spared  himself  in  nothing.  He  prepared  his  ser- 
mons carefully  and  was  punctually  at  the  altar  on  Sundays. 
Although  not  a  good  singer,  he  had  natural  good  taste  and 
whatever  he  did  in  the  church  gave  the  impression  that  he  was 
considerate  and  reverent.  The  other  young  man  was  his  su- 
perior in  wit,  facility  of  speech,  and  had  a  fine  baritone  voice. 
But  he  rarely  was  on  time  at  the  altar ;  went  to  sick-calls  when 
he  must,  and  people  did  not  care  much  to  have  him.  He  was 
always  out  before  any  of  us  at  supper  on  Saturdays  when  we 
had  confessions.  Indeed  he  was  away  a  good  deal  when  not  on 
schedule  duty,  though  he  might  be  wanted  for  other  things 
expected  from  a  priest  in  the  parish.  When  it  was  suggested 
to  him  to  conform  to  the  methods  established  by  the  pastor  and 
observed  by  the  others,  he  laughed  it  off  in  a  good-natured  way, 
saying  that  the  "  old  man  "  was  "  all  right  ".  As  for  report- 
ing anything  of  this  sort,  since  it  was  no  scandal,  to  the 
authorities,  I  believe  no  one  ever  thought  of  it.  They  would 
have  shrugged  their  shoulders. 
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Now  there  ought  to  be  some  understanding,  as  in  any  well 
regulated  community,  corporation,  or  family,  that  if  the  pastor 
finds  an  assistant  neglectful,  he  should  have  the  right  to  make 
him  feel  it  in  the  spot  where  the  latter  alone  is  likely  to  feel  it. 
I  know  it  sounds  outrageous,  because  we  have  not  looked  at 
it  that  way.  But  we  have  not  done  so  because  of  the  assumption 
that  a  priest  will  do  his  full  duty  from  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility.  The  pastor  may  be  a  "  crank  " ;  but  that  is  for 
the  bishop  to  judge,  and  in  such  cases  protection  is  rarely 
wanting  to  the  suffering  party.  Since  we  insist  on  business- 
like methods,  let  us  have  them  all  through  without  sacrificing 

our  spiritual  position.      _  ^ 

Parochulus. 


BLESSING  AND  INDULGENOING  AETIOLES  OF  DEVOTION. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Review,  which  I  regret  I 
did  not  see  sooner,  I  happened  to  notice  to-day  the  answer 
given  to  "  Parochus  "  in  regard  to  blessing  and  indulgencing 
religious  articles  of  devotion.  There  are  several  points  in  the 
answer  to  which  I  would  ask  to  be  permitted  to  call  attention. 

First,  as  to  the  power  of  delegation.  Assuming  that  the 
faculties  referred  to  in  the  question  of  "  Parochus  "  are  based 
on  the  delegation  of  powers  bestowed  by  Canons  349  and  2^9 
on  bishops  and  cardinals,  I  think  it  must  be  maintained  Sn 
general  principles  that  the  faculties  mentioned  in  those  Canons 
cannot  be  delegated. 

The  faculties  conferred  are  evidently  personal  privileges 
granted  to  the  dignity  rather  than  to  the  office.  As  far  as 
cardinals  are  concerned,  the  faculties  are  given  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  their  Eminences  have  the  episcopal  character  or 
jurisdiction,  and  those  granted  to  bishops  are  shared  equally  by 
the  titular  and  the  residential  bishop,  with  the  exception  of  tfe 
last  three  mentioned  in  Canon  349,  which  are  expressly  re- 
served to  bishops  ordinary. 

Now  because  they  are  purely  personal  privileges  none  of 
these  faculties  can  be  delegated.  Were  the  power  of  delegation 
inherent  in  cardinals  and  bishops  as  to  these  faculties,  it  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  delegate  any  one  of  them  as  another.  The 
most  cursory  reading  of  the  Canons  will  show,  however,  that 
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such  delegation  is  not  intended  by  the  supreme  authority,  but 
rather  the  restriction  of  the  privileges  to  the  persons  mentioned, 
following  in  this  the  common  doctrine  as  to  strictly  personal 
privileges. 

It  seems  to  be  evident  then,  I  think,  from  general  principles 
that  not  any  of  these  faculties  may  be  delegated.  But,  if  any 
lingering  doubt  remained  on  that  point,  a  decision  given  to  the 
Archbishop  of  San  Francisco  makes  it  clear  that  the  contention 
advanced  as  to  the  strictly  personal  character  of  these  privileges 
is  the  correct  one.  In  answer  to  the  question:  "An  liceat 
Episcopis  communicare  presbyteris  suae  ditionis  habitualiter 
potestatem  benedicendi  rosaria,  etc.,  de  qua  in  canone  349,  §  i, 
n.  I,  cum  applicatione  indulgentiarum,  observatis  ritibus  ab 
Ecclesia  praescriptis,"  the  "  Sacra  Poenitentiaria  Apostolica,  re 
mature  considerata,  respondendum  censuit:  Negative.''  (18 
July,  19 19.     Cf.  EcCL.  Review,  November  number,  p.  555.) 

This  answer  of  the  Grand  Penitentiary  settles  at  any  rate 
the  question  of  the  power  of  delegation  of  cardinals  and  bishops 
fo  bless  and  to  indulgence. 

Again,  it  is  doubtful,  indeed  I  believe  more  than  doubtful, 
whether  the  bishops  can  even  bless  with  the  simple  sign  of  the 
cross.  Were  this  power  theirs,  there  would  be  no  need  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  privilege  of  cardinals  and  that  of 
bishops,  as  the  Canons  certainly  do  distinguish. 

Moreover,  the  decisions  given  and  quoted  in  the  answer  on 
this  point  were  made,  I  believe,  in  view  of  the  exercise  of  a 
delegated  power  in  virtue  of  apostolic  privilege  and  in  apos- 
tolic form.  Under  the  revoked  faculties,  the  indulgences  ap- 
plied were  the  Papal  ones,  so  called,  and  the  "  forma  consueta  " 
for  them  is  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  Pope  when  he  blesses 
and  indulgences  religious  articles  does  so  by  the  simple  sign 
af  the  cross  or  by  lifting  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the 
right  hand.  The  phrase  "  in  forma  consueta  "  therefore  dif- 
fers very  widely  from  that  other  phrase  "  ritibus  praescriptis  ". 
We  must  go  to  the  Missal,  the  Pontifical,  or  the  Ritual,  as  the 
case  may  require,  for  rites  prescribed  by  the  Church.  As  the 
doubt  concerns  the  validity  of  indulgences  the  safe  side  should 
be  taken. 

But  if  bishops  cannot  delegate  their  powers,  have  priests  no 
longer  power  to  bless  religious  articles?      Undoubtedly  they 
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have,  and  from  the  Code  itself,  the  power  to  bless  (Canon  1 147) 
but  not  to  indulgence  such  articles.  The  blessing  in  the  Ritual, 
"  Benedictio  imaginum,"  satisfies  nearly  every  need,  and  in 
case  the  Ritual  gives  no  prescribed  form,  the  "  Benedictio  ad 
omnia  "  can  be  used. 

It  is  true  that  the  "  Benedictio  imaginum  "  is  a  reserved 
blessing,  as  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  index  of  the 
Ritual,  but  writers  on  the  liturgy  maintain  that  the  reservation 
holds  only  in  the  case  of  solemn  blessings  with  pomp  and  cere- 
mony (de  Herdt,  Vol.  Ill,  292). 

Chas.  J.  Powers. 

New  York, 


MARYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTEES.     IX. 

American  Catholic  Mission,  Yeungkong,  China, 

22  April,  I  pi  p. 

I  have  just  finished  my  fourth  missionary  trip — this  time 
on  the  lookout  for  consolations.  It  is  unreasonable,  I  know,  t» 
expect  immediate  results,  but  it  does  no  good  to  hide  the  fact 
that  I  really  did  look  for  them — and  wasn't  disappointed. 

Like  youngsters  taking  quinine  in  liquid  form,  we  decided 
to  get  the  worst  over  first;  so  we  laid  out  the  eastern  section; 
of  the  Yeungkong  district  as  our  first  stopping  place.  An 
early  dinner  on  Saturday,  29  March,  put  us  in  good  humor  for 
the  six  hours'  trip  before  us,  Fr.  Meyer  accompanied  Fr. 
Gauthier  and  me  as  far  as  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Yeungkong- 
River.  He  left  us  at  the  wharf,  which  in  this  case  was  several 
rocks  thrown  into  the  mud.  It  was  one  o'clock  and  the  boat 
did  not  put  in  an  appearance  until  two ;  and  we  were  poled  up 
the  river  against  a  cold  north  wind  that  brought  a  colder  rain. 
A  motor  launch  would  make  the  other  side  in  five  minutes,  but 
our  brave  sailor  gloried  in  his  control  of  the  destinies  of  twelve 
lives  and  took  a  good  half -hour  to  pole  us  to  the  other  group 
of  rocks.  Figuring  on  the  hole  he  made  in  our  own  pile  of 
sapeka,  his  revenue  is  easily  $10  per  day.  Whether  that 
would  pay  an  enterprising  motor-boat  owner  or  not,  I  can't 
say;  but  as  we  trotted  along  to  restore  circulation,  we  sighed 
for  the  days  of  the  airplane.  We  passed  Pengham,  "  Blue 
Meadows,"  on  our  left;  has  at  least  one  thousand  souls,  all  un^ 
baptized.     Ngashin,  "  Elegant  Harmony,"  was  our  first  stop. 
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I  have  given  up  hope  of  finding  the  "why"  of  Chinese  names. 
"  Elegant  Harmony  "  is  a  village  of  straggling  houses  facing 
a  muddy  drainage  system.  Long,  long  ago  the  Catholics 
numbered  here  twenty-nine,  all  from  the  Wan  family.  "Wan" 
means  "  to  joke  " ;  at  any  rate  we  found  "  nary  a  wan  "  there, 
and  after  ten  minutes'  rapid  questioning  the  Rip  Van  Winkle 
of  the  family  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  "  chapel  "  to  tell  us 
that  one  by  one  they  all  had  died  in  the  years  since  the  mission 
was  started.  The  chapel  is  a  one-story,  single  room,  with 
dirt  floor,  and  furnished  with  two  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  faded 
picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  It  is  simply  one  of  the  dozen 
shops  on  the  road.  H  it  were  sold,  it  might  bring  $40,  though 
it  cost  the  Christians  $100,  some  years  ago. 

We  stood  around  just  long  enough  for  everyone  to  know  we 
were  there,  and  then  we  headed  east  to  Saikan,  "  Broad 
Ditch  "  where  a  surprise  greeted  me  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
chapel,  large  enough  to  hold  half  of  the  three  hundred  men  in 
this  market-place;  and  the  chapel  is  the  smallest  part  of  the 
church  property.  Fronting  the  street  was  a  group  of  houses, 
in  all  about  ten  rooms,  while  behind,,  opening  on  a  road,  are 
the  ruins  of  a  school-room.  The  property  must  be  250  by 
250  feet.  All  except  the  school  are  in  perfect  shape,  built  of 
dressed  stone  up  to  six  feet,  the  rest  in  first-class  burnt  brick. 
Years  ago  the  Christians,  who  then  numbered  forty,  paid  $1500 
for  the  structures,  but  it  had  cost  at  least  $5,000  to  build. 
Formerly  it  was  one  of  a  chain  of  pawnshops  in  the  principal 
marketplaces  and  the  company  for  some  unknown  reason  has 
parted  with  it  at  an  unusual  pawnshop  "  sacrifice  ". 

John  Chinaman's  "  uncle  "  seems  to  be  the  most  prosperous 
of  any  we  have  seen.  He  takes  care  of  winter  clothes  in 
summer,  charging  only  33  per  cent  of  their  value  for  storage; 
but  the  pawnshop  does  real  service,  besides,  in  guarding  valu- 
ables in  its  safe  deposits  against  the  annual  attacks  of  bandits. 

The  chapel  at  Saikan  looks  like  a  regimental  armory  or  a 
fortress,  built  in  the  thirteenth,  "  the  greatest  of  centuries  ". 
Its  walls  are  more  than  a  foot  thick  and  pierced  by  narrow 
slits  to  rest  a  gun  and  give  a  little  light.  Yet  the  high  slant- 
ing roof  and  austere  walls  looked  chaste,  and  its  sombre  twi- 
light was  not  unpleasing.  Our  quiet  was  not  disturbed  dur- 
ing the  first  night  by  any  visitors,  for  our  letter  to  the  Chris- 
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tians  had  not  arrived  and  no  one  expected  us  in  this  busy  month 
of  rice-planting  and  rain.  But  in  the  morning  one  by  one  the 
Christians  dropped  in  to  see  us,  and  our  hopes  rose  as  the  rain 
fell.  After  all,  it  takes  some  zeal  for  men  to  come  in  pouring 
rain  as  soon  as  they  hear  of  our  arrival.  The  history  of  reli- 
gion here  is  not  so  bright.  The  movement  toward  conversion 
seemed  good  fifteen  years  ago,  but  the  newly  baptized  and 
those  under  instruction  had  no  sooner  bought  the  chapel  than 
the  missioner  was  recalled  elsewhere,  and  ours  was  practically 
the  first  visit  they  had  received  since.  Merchants  in  the  mar- 
kets change  frequently  and  of  the  forty  names  on  our  register 
only  eight  could  still  be  accounted  for  after  subtracting  the 
score  who  had  died.  These  eight  have  twelve  children  who 
are  growing  up  without  instruction  and  I  feel  we  have  come 
just  in  time  to  save  all  to  the  Church.  A  little  school  here 
will  revive  the  spirit  and  our  more  frequent  visits  will  keep 
it  warm.  Both  a  catechist  and  a  school  teacher  are  needed 
here,  though  at  best  we  can't  hope  for  much  from  the  shifting 
population  of  a  market  place.  Villages  are  God's  chosen  spots 
where  simple  folk  are  not  distracted  in  their  newly  found 
service  of  Him.  But  we  must  not  let  our  baptized  townsfolk 
suffer  because  of  their  misfortune  in  being  born  of  the  gypsy 
type. 

Looking  for  consolations  here,  I  found  some  in  the  new  pews 
and  neatly  kept  altar,  decorated  with  flowers  and  a  crucifix, 
whither  these  abandoned  eight  have  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
ing for  night  prayers.  They  have  at  least  the  grace  of  faith, 
if  everything  else  is  wanting,  and  no  one  perhaps  is  to  blame 
for  their  poverty  in  knowledge  and  Catholic  life.  Thank  God, 
now  they  will  gradually  learn  more  of  the  beauties  of  our 
Faith  and  get  some  of  her  consolations,  for  the  chapel  is  only 
a  day's  journey  from  Yeungkong. 

The  Protestants,  as  usual,  are  to  be  found  in  the  market- 
places, though  they  leave  us  the  villages  in  the  interior.  They 
use  the  second  most  prominent  building  here  for  services.  One 
of  our  visitors  was  a  quiet  man  who  answered  my  stammer- 
ing greeting  with:  "Do  you  speak  English?"  He  is  a 
pharmacist  and  spent  a  dozen  years  at  a  college  in  Samoa  and 
at  Hongkong,  studying  medicine.  He  knew  Franciscan  Fath- 
ers there  and  appeared  interested  in  the  fact  that  American 
missioners  are  to  take  charge  at  Yeungkong. 
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On  Monday,  31  March,  we  set  out  again.  The  rain  oblig- 
ingly stopped;  in  fact  our  pagan  porter  remarked  that  God 
must  be  watching  over  us,  for  it  rained  when  we  stopped  and 
stopped  when  we  started  again.  This  time  we  headed  north 
toward  Pakwan,  arriving  after  three  hours  of  the  muddiest 
water  this  side  of  a  pig  pen ;  the  roads  become  creeks  and  the 
Chinese  disregard  unnecessary  clothing  and  make  capital  of 
the  deluge  by  damning  the  rice  paddies.  They  look  pic- 
turesque, knee-deep  in  the  water,  urging  on  the  antideluvian 
monsters  called  water-buffaloes,  that  plow  the  mud  for  future 
crops;  but  the  water  must  be  cold  and  the  stiff  wind  surely 
caked  the  mud  on  their  legs. 

On  our  former  visit  we  had  found  Pakwan  on  its  last  legs 
both  as  to  souls  and  building,  but  $10,  judiciously  spent,  made 
the  chapel  habitable,  with  kneelers  and  two  lamps,  and  there 
were  thirty  men  and  boys  at  Mass.  The  little  school,  just 
started,  numbers  twenty,  of  whom  three  are  the  children  of 
pagans,  although  none  of  the  twenty  has  yet  been  baptized. 
There  were  three  baptized  women  present;  one  was  'j']  years 
old,  toothless  but  smiling;  and  her  dangling  earrings  testified 
her  joy  at  being  able  to  hear  Mass  before  her  death. 

The  chapel  was  habitable  from  a  Chinese  point  of  view, 
though  it  lacks  windowpanes  and  its  ant-eaten  upright  beams 
lean  to  one  side.  The  school  needs  immediate  improvement. 
The  twenty  boys  depend  on  light  from  the  open  door — there 
are  no  windows  in  the  room.  A  little  light  also  comes  through 
a  small  opening  in  the  roof,  six  feet  square,  that  used  to  serve 
as  an  outlet  for  smoke.  If  four  of  these  roof-windows  were 
put  in  and  paned,  it  would  be  enough.  The  brick  floor,  too,  is 
disagreeable,  as  it  is  lower  than  the  street  outside  and  rain- 
water gravitates  in.  The  rain  that  fell  while  we  were  there 
measured  over  an  inch  outside  my  room.  The  cure  for  it  is 
to  clean  out  the  drain  that  runs  in  front  of  the  property,  so  I 
sent  the  teacher  to  Fr.  Price  to  "  brace  "  him  for  five  "  bucks  ". 

Their  greater  need,  however,  is  a  woman  catechist  to  instruct 
the  ten  women  who  want  Baptism,  and,  thank  God,  we  have  in 
mind  a  woman  at  Canton  whom  we  can  get  for  this  place.  It 
is  not  always  the  means  that  are  lacking,  for  women  catechists 
are  hard  to  find;  they  must  be  of  "  uncertain  "  age  and  well 
grounded  at  least  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  our  Faith,  and 
this  combination  in  a  new  territory  is  rare. 
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The  Presbyterian  teacher  here  paid  us  a  social  call,  drank 
the  formal  cup  of  tea,  and  smoked  the  regulation  puff  of 
tobacco.     He  is  an  alert  young  fellow. 

Francis  X.  Ford. 


OHUBOH  ABOHITEOTUBE. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  discussion  on  Church  Architecture  promises  to  produce 
good  results.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  read  the  arguments 
of  Father  Francis  E.  Walsh  in  favor  of  study  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  suitable  knowledge,  and  his  logic  ought  to  convince 
even  the  most  indifferent. 

Another  critic  objects  (i)  to  polished  marbles;  (2)  to  the 
column  and  arch  work  in  front  of  the  mensa;  (3)  to  the  steps 
for  candles  and  flower  vases;  (4)  to  the  reredos;  (5)  to  all 
lace;  and  (6)  apparently  to  all  ornaments.  He  would  recom- 
mend a  simple  table  of  good  solid  wood,  with  four  substantial 
legs,  on  which  he  would  have  standing  an  hexagonal  or  octa- 
gonal tabernacle. 

It  would  take  too  much  valuable  time  to  review  all  this 
destructive  criticism.  Does  he  object  to  the  marble  as  such 
or  the  marble  as  polished?  We  find  that  marble  has  always 
been  greatly  admired  by  the  most  artistic  nations.  So  far  as 
the  polishing  is  concerned,  didn't  Solomon  have  polished  stones 
in  his  magnificent  temple?  And  surely  he  was  somewhat  artis- 
tic— at  least  the  Queen  of  Sheba  thought  so.  Possibly  it  is 
the  suggestion  of  the  soda  fount  which  annoys  him.  But  this 
is  rather  a  refreshing  thought,  especially  in  hot  weather.  And 
doesn't  the  Scripture  say :  "  You  shall  draw  waters  in  joy  from 
the  fountains  of  the  Saviour  "  ? 

So  far  as  ornaments  are  concerned,  didn't  the  Wise  Man  have 
"  turnings  "  with  "  joints  artfully  wrought ",  and  *'  carvings 
projecting  out "  ?  And  didn't  he  carve  "  all  the  walls  of  the 
temple  round  about  .  .  .  with  divers  figures  and  carvings  "  ? 
And  didn't  he  make  in  them  "  cherubim  and  palm  trees  and 
divers  representations  "  in  relief?  He  was  very  fond  of  pillars 
too,  on  the  capitals  of  which  he  made  "  a  kind  of  net  work, 
and  chain  of  work  wreathed  together  with  wonderful  art  ",  and 
figures  of  pomegranates  above  these  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
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pillars  "  lily  work  ",  etc.       By  the  way,  doesn't  this  network 
indicate  very  clearly  the  lacework  effect  ? 

I  agree  with  Father  Busch  that  his  simple  unadorned  table 
will  do  away  with  the  expense  of  floral  decoration. 

In  conclusion,  that  my  stand  in  the  matter  of  design  and 
ornamentation  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  I  am  inclined  to  see  "  sermons  in  stones  and  good 
in  everything  ".  I  admire  every  classic  style  of  architecture 
with  its  ornamentation.  In  reference  to  later  styles,  though 
there  was  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  opposed  to  the 
Church,  the  Church  never  condemned  that  which  was  good 
in  the  Renaissance,  but  adopted  it.  The  suggestions  which 
were  made  for  the  construction  of  an  inexpensive  altar  were 
for  the  case  of  "  necessity  or  temporary  expediency  "  only,  and 
will,  I  believe,  prove  very  acceptable. 

H.  A.  Judge,  S.J. 

New  York  City. 


A  BUBRIOAL  ALTAR. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  question  "  What  is  a  Rubrical  Altar?"  remains  unan- 
swered. The  superstructure  of  the  tabernacle  as  found  in  most 
of  otir  parish  churches  seems  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the  explicit 
legislation  concerning  this  very  important  subject.  If  we  had 
the  views  of  a  liturgist,  we  might  all,  priests  and  altar  build- 
ers included,  profit  by  his  knowledge. 

I  am  certainly  not  opposed  to  a  "  reredos  ",  but  it  must  be 
properly  placed.  The  baldachinum,  a  very  ornamental  and 
imposing  structure,  must  extend  over  the  entire  altar. 

Father  Judge  thinks  I  am  too  pessimistic.  Let  us  raise  the 
number  of  the  clergy  competent  to  judge  to  two  per  cent. 
That  will  give  us  an  average  of  four  priests  in  each  diocese, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  large  number  of  priests  who 
would  be  able  to  express  an  authoritative  opinion  that  a  certain 
detail  can  be  incorporated  in  a  plan  and  that  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  style  adopted.  In  my  article  I  expressly  state,  "If 
the  pastor  knows  the  rubrics  and  knows  architecture,  he  would 
certainly  be  a  judge  ".  I  would  not  for  one  moment  think 
that  we  are  all  incompetent,  or  that  none  of  us  has  made  some 
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studies  regarding  this  matter.  Moreover  I  am  convinced  that 
if  we  were  to  submit  a  plan  of  an  altar  to  the  Congregation  of 
Rites,  bring  it  officially  to  their  notice,  they  would  have  to 
pronounce  non  licet,  I  am  sure  that  they  do  not  visit  the 
ateliers  of  the  Italian  artists  to  condemn  the  works  they  are 
producing,  any  more  than  the  bishops  here  visit  the  factories 
where  so  many  of  our  "  artistic  "  productions  are  brought  to 
light. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  Congregation  of  Rites  states  and 
enacts  into  Rubrics  what  must  be  observed.  This  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  clergy  are  supposed 
to  be  men  who  will  abide  by  and  observe  these  laws.  The 
bishops  generally  take  for  granted  that  they  are  observed; 
otherwise  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  why  gas  is  piped  through 
candlesticks  and  used  on  the  altar.  Only  once  or  twice  has 
Rome  *'  followed  up  "  her  prescriptions  by  asking  the  bishops 
to  make  a  detailed  report,  for  instance,  about  Modernism  and 
about  the  introduction  of  Gregorian  Chant  in  the  churches  of 
the  diocese. 

Father  Walsh  says,  and  he  is  right,  "  There  are  only  a  few 
American  architects  who  design  good  churches  ".  But  when 
you  know  that  you  have  a  competent  architect,  then  leave  it  to 
him.  Know  that  you  have  a  competent  decorator,  and  leave 
it  to  him.  This  knowledge  can  be  obtained  by  the  priest,  by 
studying  the  productions  of  the  architect  and  decorator,  or  let 
him  ask  one  of  the  few  priests  of  his  diocese  who  know  archi- 
tecture and  the  canons  of  decoration. 

Our  seminaries  may  sometime  give  a  little  attention  to  it, 
hoping  that  it  will  be  enough  to  enable  the  priest  to  detect 
monstrosities  and  incompetents.  If  they  succeed  in  this  they 
will  indeed  have  advanced  our  status  in  altar  and  church 
building  considerably. 

F.  J.  Jansen. 


A  WORD  ON  MEDIOAL  AUTHORITIES. 

A  priest  writes  to  the  editor  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review 
kindly  drawing  attention  to  an  error  on  page  227  of  my  book, 
The  Ethics  of  Medical  Homicide  and  Mutilation.  The  passage 
is,  *'  If  the  function  .  .  .  can  not  be  restored  by  the  surgeon 
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the  patient  is  impotent,  and  any  marriage  he  would  make,  or 
has  made,  is  rendered  void."  The  words  in  italics  evidently 
should  be  deleted  or  explained.  They  slipped  paist  unnoticed 
in  the  proof  reading. 

The  same  writer  is  surprised  by  the  doctrine  in  Chapter  XIX, 
which  holds  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge whether  a  syphilitic  has  really  been  cured  or  not,  and 
that  therefore  anyone  who  marries  a  person  that  has  been  a 
syphilitic  but  is  supposedly  cured  runs  grave  risk  of  infection.. 
The  priest,  who  speaks  in  a  very  courteous  manner,  tells  me  he 
has  been  obliged  to  rely  on  the  contrary  opinion  of  **  three  of 
the  leading  physicians  "  of  his  own  district  in  Texas.  These 
three  physicians  were  giving  the  doctrine  of  the  old  text  books, 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneous,  as  I  proved  in  the 
chapter  mentioned.  In  this  chapter  I  based  my  opinion  upon 
recently  discovered  facts;  and  the  opinion  expressed  there  is 
that  of  Blaschko,  Erlich,  Wassermann,  Hata,  Gower,  Raven, 
Bonnet,  and  others,  who  are  the  most  eminent  authorities  in 
the  world,  Fournier,  the  classic  chief  authority  among  syphilo- 
graphers,  saw  three  cases  where  the  tertiary  symptoms  ap- 
peared first  fifty  years  after  the  primary  infection  and  treat- 
ment. As  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  these  men  the  "  author- 
ity "  of  the  three  leading  physicians  of  the  Texan  town  is,  of 
course,  altogether  irrelevant.  What  I  say  in  Chapter  XX  on 
the  effects  of  gonorrhea,  and  the  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 
a  gonorrheic  is  cured  or  not,  I  stand  by  without  reservation; 
again  on  the  authority  of  the  greatest  recent  medical  au- 
thorities. 

Here  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  danger  of  mis- 
taking for  the  truth  the  medical  opinions  of  "  the  most  eminent 
physician  ",  or  the  "  leading  physicians  '\  in  our  village  or  city. 
That  a  man  has  a  large  medical  practice  does  not  make  him  a 
medical  authority.  He  may  be  an  imposing  character  with  a 
fair  knowledge  of  practical  medicine;  he  may  lack  competitors; 
he  always  is  dealing  with  the  average  clientele  which  judges 
a  physician  by  his  limousine,  by  what  he  claims,  by  what 
Mrs.  So-and-so,  the  leading  clubwoman,  says.  Many  of  the 
greatest  authorities  in  medicine  are  men  who  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  popular  practice.  They  are  unknown  to  the  public. 
They  are  profound  students  who  work  at  medicine  primarily 
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because  they  delight  in  it.  They  do  not  live  in  villages.  As 
opposed  to  these,  I  know  many  "  eminent  physicians  ",  with  a 
very  large  practice  in  our  leading  cities,  with  two  or  three 
limousines,  but  they  can  not  differentiate  between  the  last 
stages  of  Bright's  disease  and  "  a  touch  of  the  grippe  ".  If 
the  diagnosis  of  grippe  was  forbidden  by  law  during  the  winter 
months  these  men  would  get  into  an  honest  business.  There  is 
immeasurably  more  quackery  in  medicine  than  there  is  in  even 
law  and  theology. 

How  is  the  clergyman,  or  anyone  else,  to  judge  whether  the 
opinion  of  a  physician  in  a  grave  medico-moral  case  is  of  value 
or  not?  He  can  not.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  book  discussed  here. 

Austin  O'Malley. 


THE  JAPANESE  MISSIONABIES  OF  1866. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Permit  me  to  submit  the  following  remarks  about  an  interesting 
article  published  in  the  Review  for  November,  under  the  title: 
*'  Keeping  the  Faith  without  Priests  in  Japan  ". 

The  article  relates  the  discovery  in  Japan  of  Christians  who  had 
preserved  the  faith  for  two  hundred  years  without  priests  or  the 
sacraments.  It  is  claimed  that  the  discovery  was  made  by  **  Jesuit 
missionaries  ".  But  at  that  time  ( 1865)  there  was  not  a  single  Jesuit 
in  Japan.  Father  Petitjean  who  made  the  discovery  and  is  called 
"  the  Jesuit  Fr.  Petitjean  "  was  never  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  but  of  the  Society  for  Foreign  Missions  of  Paris. 

Fr.  Petitjean  never  became  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Hongkong,  as 
stated,  but  was  at  first  Vicar  Apostolic  of  all  Japan,  and  subsequently 
of  Southern  Japan  when  the  country  was  divided  into  two  Vica- 
riates in  1876;  he  died  in  Nagasaki  in  1884. 

The  author  speaks  of  the  "  beautiful  edifice  built  at  Nagasaki 
through  the  munificence  of  the  French  Empress  ",  in  which  the  dis- 
covery was  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  church  of  Nagasaki  is  a 
very  modest  building  erected  by  the  missionaries  in  honor  of  the 
twenty-six  Japanese  Martyrs,  canonized  by  Pius  IX  in  1862,  and 
Empress  Eugenie  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  construction. 

Joseph  Freri. 

The  statement  that  Fr.  Petitjean  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  but  of  the  Paris  Foreign  Missions,  is  correct. 
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The  incident  referred  to  was  taken  from  the  biographical 
sketch  of  a  Jesuit  Martyr  and  this  led  to  the  unimportant  error. 

As  to  Fr.  Petitjean's  being  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Hongkong, 
the  article  did  not  so  state;  but  he  was  consecrated  at  Hongkong, 
as  the  record  shows,  21  October,  1866. 

Regarding  the  edifice  at  Nagasaki  where  the  incident  took 
place,  the  Jesuit  Father  Joseph  Broeckaert  states :  "  Thanks 
to  an  offering  from  the  empress  of  the  French  and  a  subscrip- 
tion gotten  up  among  the  foreign  residents,  the  works  were 
begun  in  1863."  "This  church",  wrote  Father  Petitjean, 
"  excited  general  admiration.  The  gilt  crosses  of  its  three 
steeples  glitter  within  sight  of  Nagasaki.  Old  folks  and  young, 
men  and  women,  soldiers  and  civilians,  make  it  a  party  of 
pleasure  to  come  and  see  the  French  church  as  they  call  it." 
{Life  of  the  Blessed  Charles  Spinola,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
[New  York:  John  J.  Shea,  1869],  p.  19  of  the  Introduction.) 


MIDNIGHT  MASS  ON  CHRISTMAS   DAY  IN  A  MISSION  CHURCH. 

Qu.  A  pastor  in  the  Southwest  has  two  churches  in  his  parish — 
thirty  miles  apart.  He  says  Mass  in  the  principal  church  everj^  Sun- 
day and  on  weekdays,  and  in  the  mission  church  every  other  Sunday. 
He  wishes  to  give  the  people  of  both  churches  an  opportunity  to 
hear  Mass  and  receive  Holy  Communion  on  Christmas  Day.  He 
can  only  do  so  if  he  says  midnight  Mass  at  the  mission  church,  and 
then,  leaving  there  on  the  morning  train  (6:  30),  says  Mass  at  8:  30 
and  10:  30  at  his  principal  church. 

The  writer  holds  that  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  under  these  cir- 
cumstances why  permission  should  be  given  to  distribute  Holy  Com- 
munion at  the  midnight  Mass  at  the  mission  church,  for  all  the 
people  of  the  mission  wish  to  receive  Jesus  on  Christmas  morning. 
Furthermore,  Mass  at  the  mission  church  on  Sundays  is  usually  at 
about  twelve  o'clock,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  congregation,  especially 
those  who  have  to  come  from  a  great  distance,  to  keep  fasting  so  late 
and  then  return  home  still  fasting.    Do  you  agree  with  the  writer? 

Resp.  A  pastor  who  is  ready  to  make  the  personal  sacrifice 
as  indicated  above  in  order  to  give  Mass  and  Holy  Communion 
to  his  flock,  has  good  reason  to  expect  all  the  privileges  which 
will  make  his  pastoral  zeal  effective.  There  is,  however,  a 
general  law  which  for  wise  reasons  forbids  the  celebration  of 
midnight  Mass  in  circumstances  and  in  places  where  ordinarily 
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the  necessary  solemnity  required  for  the  sacred  act  cannot  be 
assured.  Hence  the  Canons  restrict  the  privilege  of  celebrat- 
ing midnight  Mass  to  parish  and  conventual  church  (Can.  821, 
n.  2).  As  to  Holy  Communion,  it  may  be  given  whenever 
Mass  is  allowed  (Can.  867,  nn.  i  and  4),  unless  the  Ordinary 
prohibit  it  for  special  reasons. 

The  laws  of  the  Church  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people;  and  it  is  for  the  bishop,  as  the  guardian  of  the  flock, 
to  interpret  and  apply  the  law,  or  to  administer  it  in  such 
wise  that  it  benefits  his  flock  rather  than  deprives  them  of  the 
favors  which  the  Church  in  her  economy  intends  and  provides. 
She  is  not  averse  to  dispensing  readily  for  the  benefit  of  her 
people  when  she  is  made  aware  of  the  reasons  that  demand,  in 
particular  cases,  an  exemption  from  the  general  law.  In  the 
matter  of  the  Christmas  Mass  this  lenient  tendency  of  the 
Church  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  on  the  Nativity,  as  on  the  other 
great  feasts  of  the  ecclesiastical  cycle,  she  permits  a  Mass  even 
in  places  that  are  under  solemn  interdict,  and  therefore  de- 
prived of  the  regular  spiritual  privileges  until  the  interdict  is 
lifted.  We  may  assume,  then,  that  she  would  grant  similar 
privileges  or  dispensations  from  the  general  law  which,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  wisely  guards  the  sacred  services,  if  re- 
quested to  do  so  through  the  proper  channel.  The  proper 
channel  in  communication  with  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
Church  is  the  Ordinary  for  the  priests  and  people  over  whom 
he  has  jurisdiction. 

As  the  appointed  overseer  {episcoptcs),  it  is  for  him  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  needs  of  his  flock.  Hence  it  may 
justly  be  expected  that  such  cases  as  the  above  would  move  him 
spontaneously  to  apply  to  the  Holy  See  for  a  privilege  which 
would  spell  no  danger  of  wrong  or  abuse,  but  would  rejoice 
priest  and  people  alike  and  increase  the  spiritual  strength  as 
well  as  the  loyalty  of  the  flock  in  the  diocese.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  Holy  See  would  make  concessions  in  many 
similar  cases  calculated  to  promote  faith  and  piety  among  the 
people.  But  they  must  be  asked  for,  and  the  reasons  given 
that  call  for  them,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  special 
concessions  for  special  cases,  places  and  times,  so  as  not  to  be- 
come the  regular  norm  or  productive  of  abuses.  It  is  proper 
to  quote  the  law  and  stick  to  it,  but  there  are  conditions  when 
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Rome  would  infinitely  prefer  to  dispense  from  it  in  the  interests 
of  souls.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  besides  the  written  law, 
we  have  consecrated  living  executives,  interpreters,  and  inter- 
mediaries whose  privilege  it  is  to  make  the  dispensation  of 
sacramental  graces  as  fruitful  as  possible. 


INDULGENOES  AT  HOLT  COMMUNION. 

Qu.  In  the  article  on  "  Ways  of  Promoting  Holy  Communion  " 
(October  number,  p.  377)  it  is  stated  that  "an  indulgence  of  500 
days  can  be  gained  by  looking  upon  the  Consecrated  Host  and  saying 
mentally  or  orally,  '  My  Lord  and  my  God  1'  "  This  statement  is 
made  in  reference  to  the  proper  way  to  approach  the  Sacred  Banquet. 
I  find  no  such  indulgences  either  in  the  Raccolta  or  in  the  past  niun- 
bers  of  the  Review,  which  publishes  the  Roman  decrees  on  such 
matters. 

Resp.  The  statement  in  question  was  set  down  in  error. 
Pius  X,  by  rescript  of  i8  May,  1907,  granted  an  indulgence  of 
seven  years  and  seven  quarantines  for  the  ejaculation  "  My 
Lord  and  my  God  ",  while  looking  upon  the  Sacred  Host  at 
the  elevation  in  Mass  or  during  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  A  plenary  indulgence  is  attached  to  this  practice 
for  those  who  repeat  it  daily,  if  they  receive  Holy  Communion 
devoutly  once  a  week.  In  the  volume  Daily  Communion  (p.  20) 
which  the  writer  of  the  article,  we  understand,  had  in  mind,  we 
read :  "  When  the  priest  reaches  the  Host  to  us  (at  Holy  Com- 
munion) we  should  also  look  at  it,  and  say  to  ourselves  '  My 
Lord  and  my  God  V'  whence  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  the 
words  may  be  said  mentally,  though  that  would  not  be  accur- 
ate. The  words  of  indulgenced  prayers  are  to  be  recited  orally, 
except  in  the  case  of  deaf-mutes,  or  where  it  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  concession  "  saltern  mentaliter  ",  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ejaculation  "  Jesus  "  at  the  reception  of  the  plenary  indulgence 
at  the  hour  of  death. 


DISPOSIHG  OF  THE  ABLUTION  WHEN  BINATING. 

Qu.  Not  long  since  I  was  called  upon  to  exchange  places  with 
another  priest  on  Sunday.  I  celebrated  the  first  Mass  in  a  country 
church,  and  later  High  Mass  in  town.  Mentioning  the  ablution  cup, 
the  priest  remarked  that  I  could  pour  the  ablution  into  the  sacrarium 
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instead  of  taking  it  back  to  consume  it  at  the  second  Mass.  He  was 
assured  by  another  priest  that  this  could  be  done  with  perfect  pro- 
priety. Will  you  please  state  whether  there  is  any  positive  ruling  on 
this  matter?  J.  W. 

Resp.  In  conditions  like  the  above  it  is  often  difficult  to 
manage  to  take  either  the  chalice  or  the  ablution  from  one  place 
to  another;  it  may  be  also  impossible  to  leave  the  ablution  for 
consumption  at  a  Mass  in  the  same  place  later  on.  In  such 
cases  the  Instruction  of  Pius  IX  (11  March,  1858)  may  be 
followed  with  perfect  propriety.  The  celebrant,  after  having 
consumed  the  Precious  Blood  at  the  first  Mass,  places  the  chalice 
on  the  corporal,  covers  it,  and,  after  purifying  his  fingers  whilst 
reciting  the  customary  prayers,  completes  the  Mass.  After  the 
last  Gospel  he  returns  to  the  centre  of  the  altar,  uncovers  the 
chalice,  and  reverently  drains  the  drops  that  may  have  collected 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  Into  the  chalice  he  then  pours  water^ 
which  he  empties  in  turn  into  a  vessel,  dries  the  purified  cup 
and  covers  it  as  usual.  After  the  Mass  he  may  either  absorb 
the  water  in  the  purification  vessel  with  cotton  to  be  burnt;  or 
he  may  pour  it  into  the  sacrarium.  "Aqua  e  Calice  dimissa 
pro  rerum  adjunctis,  vel  ad  diem  crastinum  servetur  (si  nempe 
eo  rursus  sacerdos  redeat  Missam  habiturus)  et  in  exequenda 
purificatione  in  calicem  demittatur;  vel  gossipio  aut  stupa  ab- 
sorpta  comburatur;  vel  in  sacrario  si  sit,  exsiccanda  relinquatur, 
vel  demittatur  in  piscinam."      (Deer.  Instr.  cit) 


OBLIGATION  OF  THE  NATUBAL  FAST  BEFOEE  A  SURGICAL 

OPERATION. 

Qu.  Father  A.,  in  visiting  the  hospital,  is  told  that  in  an  hour 
Mary,  a  tubercular  patient,  is  to  be  operated  upon,  and  desires  to  re- 
ceive Holy  Communion.  He  asks  about  the  nature  of  the  operation 
and  is  told  that  a  portion  of  bone  is  to  be  taken  from  the  shin  and  to 
be  inserted  into  a  diseased  section  of  the  spine.  Mary  is  not  fasting. 
Can  he  give  her  Holy  Communion  on  the  ground  that  this  is  a  major 
operation  involving  danger  of  death  and  therefore  entitling  the 
patient  to  the  reception  of  the  last  sacraments,  without  fasting? 

Resp.  The  first  consideration  is.  Does  the  surgeon  in  charge 
think  the  operation  involves  danger  of  death?  What  doctors 
term   a  major  operation   is  an   operation   in   an   illness   that 
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requires  skillful  surgery  in  order  to  help  cure  the  patient,  and 
it  generally  involves  some  fatal  risk  which  warrants  the  admin- 
istration of  the  last  sacraments.  If  no  definite  opinion  as  to 
the  risk  can  be  obtained  from  the  proper  authority,  the  priest 
may  use  his  own  judgment.  In  the  present  case  the  operation 
is  one  that  presumably  requires  the  patient  to  be  placed  under 
ether;  it  is  sufficiently  long  and  complicated  to  expose  her  to 
danger  of  shock,  blood-poisoning,  heart  failure  or  similar  acci- 
dents, in  a  weakened  tubercular  condition  of  body,  to  suggest 
danger  of  death  with  accompanying  delirium.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  patient  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  permitting 
not  only  the  reception  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  as  Viaticum  or 
without  fasting,  but  of  Extreme  Unction.  Theologians  agree 
that  a  patient  under  these  circumstances  must  be  "  in  periculo 
mortis  quacumque  ex  causa " ;  but  they  do  not  require  that 
the  danger  is  morally  certain.  It  suffices  that  there  be  a  pru- 
dent doubt :  "  Sufficit  dubium  prudens  praesertim  quando 
timendum  est  ne  aeger  repentina  morte  corripiatur.  Immo 
graviter  arguendi  sunt  parochi  qui  ex  vano  timore  administra- 
tionem  .  .  .  protrahunt."  (S.  Alphons.,  Homo  Apost.^  n.  46.) 
The  same  principle  may  be  applied  even  in  what  are  called 
cases  of  minor  operation,  when,  whilst  the  work  of  the  surgeon 
is  brief  and  without  complication  or  difficulty,  the  effect  upon 
the  patient  may  be  such  as  to  produce  heart  failure,  nervous 
shock,  or  blood  poisoning.  The  latter  may  occur  in  spite  of 
antiseptic  precautions,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  par- 
ticles of  undigested  food  in  operations  on  the  digestive  organs. 
So  long  as  the  person  to  be  operated  on  is  actually  ill,  and 
there  is  danger  of  the  kind  mentioned  above,  the  patient  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  indulgence  that  can  assist  him  or  her  either 
toward  recovery  or  the  preparation  for  a  blessed  death. 


PORTY  HOURS'  ADORATION  ON  ALL  SOULS'  DAY. 

We  wish  to  correct  an  error  which  crept  into  the  October 
issue  of  the  Review  (p.  448)  regarding  the  order  to  be  ob- 
served in  places  where  the  Commemoration  of  All  Souls  hap- 
pens to  fall  on  one  of  the  three  days  when  the  Forty  Hours' 
Devotion  is  held.     The  rules  are  as  follows : 
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1.  If  the  Commemoration  of  All  Souls  falls  on  the  day  of 
Exposition  (first  day  of  the  Forty  Hours'  Adoration)  the 
solemn  (cantata)  Mass  is  that  of  All  Souls'  Day.  After  it  the 
Exposition  takes  place  without  Mass,  but  with  the  other  cus- 
tomary ceremonies. 

2.  If  the  Commemoration  of  All  Souls  fall  on  the  second  day 
of  the  Forty  Hours'  Adoration,  the  solemn  Mass  is  that  of 
All  Souls'  Day.     The  Missa  pro  Pace  is  omitted. 

3.  If  the  Commemoration  of  All  Souls  falls  on  the  third  day 
of  the  Forty  Hours'  Adoration,  the  reposition  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  takes  place  with  the  usual  ceremonies  and  pro- 
cession, without  Mass.  Afterward  the  solemn  Mass  of  All 
Souls'  Day  is  celebrated. 

4.  All  the  Masses  (de  Requie)  private,  solemn  or  chanted, 
in  the  church  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  publicly  exposed, 
are  celebrated  in  violet  vestments,  and  not  at  the  altar  of  Ex- 
position.     (S.  R.  C,  9  July,  1895,  n.  384  ad  IV.) 


FROGS'  LEGS  AS  ABSTINENOE  FOOD? 

Qu.     Is  it  permissible  to  eat  frogs'   legs  as  abstinence  food  on 

Fridays  ? 

Resp.  Yes.  The  frog  being  an  amphibian,  aquatic  in  its 
origin,  and  classed  with  the  cold-blooded  respirants,  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  fish.  Hence  it  may  be  freely  eaten  on  days 
of  abstinence.  In  the  Spanish  dominions  the  edible  frog  is 
regarded  as  either  fish  or  flesh,  and  by  common  custom  is  taken 
with  meat  on  days  when,  formerly,  flesh  meat  and  fish  at  the 
same  meal  were  forbidden.  (Cf.  Ferreres,  Compend.  Theol., 
tom.  I,  n.  597). 


Ecclesiastical  Xibrar^  Znblc. 

BEOENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 
The  Name  of  Jahweh. 

We  have  seen  that  Jehovah  is  wrong.^  The  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  IHWH  was  early  lost  to  Israel,  because  of  the  pro- 
hibition against  pronouncing  the  unutterable  name.  Adonai 
was  generally  read  instead  of  the  Tetragrammaton ;  so  its 
vowels  came  to  be  written  with  the  four  consonants  IHWH. 
The  mistake  of  assigning  the  vowels  of  Adonai  to  the  con- 
sonants I-H-W-H,  led  to  the  hybrid  word  Jehovah.  This 
erroneous  form  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Piigio  Fidei  Chris- 
UancBj  written  by  Raymond  Martini,  O.P.,  in  1278. 

Dr.  Andrew  Bruce  Davidson,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  errs  in  writing  that  Jehovah  is  "  not  older 
in  date  than  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ( 1520)."  ^  And  the 
Oxford  Hebrew  Dictionary  is  also  wrong,  when  it  says :  '*  The 
pronunciation  Jehovah  was  unknown  until  1520,  when  it  was 
introduced  by  Galatinus  ".^  Still,  the  Protestants  have  the  dis- 
credit of  having  given  a  vogue  to  Jehovah,  even  though  the 
form  was  used  by  a  learned  Dominican  nearly  250  years  be- 
fore the  Reformation.  The  hatred  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
neglect  of  the  LXX,  and  undue  esteem  of  the  extant  Masoretic 
text,  led  Protestants  into  a  sad  lapse  in  Hebrew :  the  use  of 
Jehovah  as  Hebrew,  though  it  is  not  Hebrew  at  all. 

Recently  a  tdllit,  or  prayer-scarf,  was  sent  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  deciphered.  Throughout  its  long  inscription, 
THE  NAME  was  embroidered  in  ligature:  the  letter  H  sur- 
mounted by  three  lines,  which  diverged  from  the  middle  of 
the  top  thereof.  These  diverging  lines  were  probably  the 
letter  shin.  The  ligature  stood  for  hdsh-shem,  THE  NAME, 
TO  ovofui.  An  ancient  Hebrew  substitute  for  IHWH  is  hdsh- 
shem.* 

I.  Jahweh  is  correct.  To  arrive  at  the  correct  reading  of  the 
Tetragrammaton,   we   examine   the  passage  wherein   Jahweh 

^  Cf.  "The  Unutterable  Name",  Ecclesiastical  Review,  November,  1919, 
pp.  592  ff. 

2  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii  (New  York:  Scribner's,  19CX)), 
s.  V.  "  God  ",  p.  199. 

*  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament,  edited  by  Brown, 
Driver,  and  Briggs  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1906),  p.  218. 

*  Oxford  Hebrew  Dictionary,  p.  218. 
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gives  this  name  to  Himself,  what  time  He  speaks  to  Moses 
from  out  the  burning  bush  on  Horeb : 

And  Moses  said  to  God :  "  Lo,  I  go  to  the  sons  of  Israel ;  and 
shall  tell  them,  The  God  of  your  fathers  has  sent  me  to  you.  Then 
will  they  say  to  me,  What  is  His  name?  What  shall  I  say  to  them?" 
And  God  said  to  Moses:  "  I  am  He,  who  is  I  AM.  Say  to  the  sons 
of  Israel :  I  AM  sent  me  to  you.  .  .  .  Jahweh,  God  of  your  fathers, 
God  of  Abraham,  God  of  Isaac,  God  of  Jacob,  sent  me  to  you. 
This  is  my  name  forever."  ^ 

Likely  the  name  of  predilection,  by  which  God  was  hitherto 
known  among  the  Israelites,  was  "  God  of  Abraham,  God  of 
Isaac,  God  of  Jacob  ".  Moses  may  have  expected  that  God 
would  appeal  to  this  name,  as  proof  to  the  people  that  the  one, 
true  God  hafd  spoken.  Instead,  God  calls  Himself  by  a  new 
name,  the  name  of  Jahweh. 

I.  A  New  Name.  Was  the  name  of  Jahweh  new?  That 
seems  to  be  so.  The  "  God  of  Abraham,  God  of  Isaac,  God  of 
Jacob,"  had  not  revealed  the  name  of  Jahweh  to  the  patriarchs. 
He  said  to  Moses : 

I  am  Jahweh.  I  appeared  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  as 
El  Shaddai ;  ®  but  by  my  name  of  Jahweh  ^  I  was  not  made  known 
to  them.® 

•Vigouroux  ®  thinks  that  the  patriarchs  really  knew  the  name 
of  Jahweh ;  but  were  not  aware  of  its  efficacy.  They  had  not 
borne  witness  to  the  wonders,  promised  unto  them  and  wrought 
in  favor  of  others.  If  this  be  true,  then  God's  choice  of  the 
name  of  Jahweh  implies  merely  a  new  significance  to  an  old 
name.  However,  we  disagree  with  Vigouroux;  the  name  of 
Jahweh  seems  not  to  have  been  in  use  by  the  patriarchs.  In 
Exodus  3:  13-15,  Jahweh  revealed  to  Moses  an  entirely  new 
divine  name. 

Against  the  opinion  of  Vigouroux  is  the  clear  witness  of 
Theodoret,  A.  D.  393-457,  Bishop  of  Cyrus : 

For  that  name,  which  He  had  not  revealed  to  the  patriarchs,  He 
revealed  to  him.     Because  He  said  to  him:  I  am  He,  who  is  I  AM. 

^  Exodus  3  :  13-15. 

«"God  of  Might";  Vulg.,  "in  Deo  Omnipotente " ;  LXX  elsewhere, 
iravTOKpdrup, 

7  Vulg.,  "Adonai",  a  mistaking  of  the  text  as  read  {Qere)  for  the  text  as 
written  {Kethibh). 

8  Exodus  6  :  2-3. 

^  La  Saint e  Bible  PolygJotte,  vol.  i  (Paris:  Roger  et  Chernoviz,  1900),  p. 
295. 
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By  the  Hebrews  this  is  called  the  unutterable  name ;  since  it  is  pro- 
hibited them  to  utter  it  with  the  tongue.  It  is  written  with  four 
letters;  and  so  they  speak  of  it  as  the  Tetragrammon.  .  .  .  The 
Samaritans  pronounce  it  'laySc;  the  Jews,  'la.^^ 

How,  then,  does  Jahweh  occur  148  times  in  the  Masoretic 
text  Gen.  1:1 — Exod.  3:  12?  Well,  the  name  was  revealed 
to  Moses  at  the  beginning  of  the  Exodus;  and  his  final  inspired 
redaction  of  the  Pentateuch  need  not  have  been  done  until 
about  thirty-eight  years  later.  During  these  thirty-eight  years 
the  name  of  Jahweh  may  have  become  so  much  a  part  of  Israel's 
life  as  to  have  led  Moses  to  its  use  in  Gen.  i  :  i — Exod.  3  :  12. 

Moreover,  it  may  readily  be  that,  in  this  pericope,  Jahweh, 
is  a  scribal  substitution  of  the  new  name  in  the  stead  of  Elohim. 
Dr.  Schlogl,  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  has  shown  that  the 
text  and  ancient  versions  of  this  pericope  have  the  common 
reading  Jahweh  only  in  thirty  cases.  As  for  the  rest,  the  118 
variations  between  text  and  versions — in  reading  Jahweh, 
Elohim,  or  Jahweh  Elohim — seem  to  preclude  any  certainty 
of  an  original  Jahweh,  even  where  that  reading  is  handed  down 
by  all  the  witnesses. ^^ 

Agar  gave  a  new  name  to  God,  when  an  angel  revealed  to 
her  the  forthcoming  birth,  name,  and  character  of  Israel. 
She  said  :  "  Thou  art  El  Ro'i  " — that  is,  ''  God  seeing  me  ".^" 
In  keeping  with  this  usage  of  Semitic  folk,  God  gives  to  Him- 
self a  new  name.  He  thereby  better  stresses  the  theocratic  rule, 
which  is  now  inaugurated  by  means  of  Moses.  How  meaning- 
ful the  name  came  to  be!  It  is  used  by  the  Masoretic  text 
6823  times!  This  "glorious  and  fearful  name,  Jahweh,"  ^^. 
distinguished  the  God  of  Israel  from  pagan  gods;  and  the 
blasphemy  thereof  was  punished  by  stoning  unto  death. ^*  It 
was  the  very  tremendousness  of  the  name  of  Jahweh  that  oc- 
casioned its  taboo  and  loss.  This  taboo  was  long  continued. ^*'^ 
As  late  as  A.  D.  130,  Abba  Shaul  pronounced  eternal  damna- 
tion against  one  who  would  dare  enunciate  THE  NAME.^^ 

10 /n  Exodum,  Qusest.  15;  P.  G.  80:244.  The  reading  'la  is  preferable  to 
its  variant  'Aid. 

1^  Cf,  our  study  of  these  conclusions  of  Dr.  Schlogl  in  "  Pentateuchal  Criti- 
cism ",  Ecclesiastical  Review,  February,  1914,  pp.  108  ff. 

^2  CJenesis  16 :  13.  ^^  Deuteronomy  28  :  58. 

1*  Leviticus  24: 11. 

^^  Cf.  above  citation  from  Theodoret,  In  Exodum,  Quaest.  15. 

^•^  Cf.  Dalman,  Der  Gottesname  Adonaj  und  seine  Geschichte  (Berlin,   1889). 
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2.  Pronunciation  of  Jahweh.  Various  restorations  of  the 
unutterable  name  have  been  suggested:  Jdhiueh,  Jdhaweh, 
Jdhwdh,  and  Jdhawdh.  In  all  these  suggestions,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  IHWH  is  a  form  derived  from  the  imperfect  of 
hctwdh,  which  is  the  archaic  for  hajdh,  "  to  be  ".  The  insepar- 
able suffix  Jahu  of  proper  names,  the  divine  name  Jdh^  and  the 
suffix  Jdh,  are  all  considered  by  Kautzsch  ^^  and  most  scholars 
to  be  abbreviations  of  Jahweh.  Thus  G.  J.  Spurrell  ^^  explains 
Jahu  as  Jdh,  an  abbreviation  of  Jdhweh  which  is  according  to 
the  quite  common  rule  of  apocopation  of  verbs  lamed-jod  and 
lamed-he.     This  view  is  favored  by  Driver:  ^^ 

The  habit  of  apocopating  the  imperfect  tense  of  verbs  lamed-he 
was  so  familiar  to  the  Hebrews  that  a  word  of  similar  formation, 
especially  when  forming  the  second  part  of  a  compound  name,  must 
have  lent  itself  to  it  quite  naturally. 

Grimme  ^^  admits  the  pronunciation  Jdhweh ;  but  defends 
Jahu  as  its  root-form.  Scholars  have  not  been  convinced  by 
the  learning  with  which  this  Catholic  Biblist  has  striven  to  back 
up  his  theory.  His  arguments  are  not  conclusive.  We  shall 
later  refer  to  other  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Jahweh.  Suffice  it  here  to  give  the  extravagant  Jerahme'el 
theory  of  Cheyne. 

The  once  famous  Anglican  minister  scents  North  Arabia  as 
the  source  of  all  religious  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament.  And 
so,  in  interpreting  Exodus  3  :  13-15,  he  only  evinces  how  higher 
criticism  may  cause  the  noble  mind  of  man  to  degenerate.  For 
a  while  the  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Sacred 
Scripture  at  Oxford  was  a  Pan- Babylonian.  Later  on  his 
divisive  criticism  became  neurasthenic.  He  wildly  discovered 
North  Arabian  heroes  stalking  everywhere  through  the  pages 
of  the  Bible.  For  instance,  he  juggled  the  text  of  Exodus 
3:  13-15.  By  the  most  arbitrary  sort  of  sleight-of-hand  re- 
storation of  an  "  original  "  reading,  Jahweh  became  Ashhur. 
It  is  one  of  the  North  Arabian  gods,  who  says  to  Moses :  "  Tell 

1'^  Cf.  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  vol.  iii  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1902),  s.  v. 
**  Names",  col.  3321. 

^^  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Genesis  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1887), 
p.  376. 

^^Studia  Biblica,  I  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1885),  p.  5. 

20  Grundziige  der  hebrdischen  Akzent-  und  Vakallehre,  mit  einem  Anhange 
aber  die  Form  des  Namens  Jah'iv<2.  By  Hubert  Grimme,  Professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg,  Switzerland,  Part  V  of  "Collectanea  Friburgensia "  (Frei- 
burg, Switzerland:  University  Bookstore,  1896),  pp.  142-148. 
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the  bene  Israel,  Ashhur  has  sent  me  to  you  ".     Even  the  phrase 
"  Jahweh  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  "  ^^  is  not  correct : 

The  phrase  may  well  surprise  us ;  for  if  the  Israelites  had  but  the 
other  day  been  made  acquainted  with  Yahweh,  how  could  he  at  once 
be  called  the  "  God  of  the  Hebrews"?  In  Ezek.  xx.  7  we  find  a 
polemic  against  the  devotees  of  Misrite  deities.  There  may  have 
been  a  tradition  in  Ezakiel's  time  of  a  special  Yahwist  propaganda. 
At  any  rate,  the  worshippers  of  Yahweh  can  hardly  have  been  more 
than  a  sect,  as  compared  with  the  worshippers  of  El-Arab,  El-Asshur, 
or  El-Yerahme'el." 

In  the  above  passage,  Ezechiel  20 :  7,  the  prophet  refers  to 
God's  prohibition  of  Egyptian  idolatry  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  c.  B.  C.  1300;  he  does  not  indulge  in  "a  polemic 
against  the  devotees  of  Misrite  deities  ",  who  formed  a  sect 
c.  B.  C.  592.  These  "  devotees  of  Misrite  deities  "  existed 
in  the  fancy  of  Cheyne,  not  in  the  mind  of  Ezechiel.  And  it 
is  simply  ridiculous  to  speak  of  a  Jahwistic  "  sect "  or  a  mere 
"  tradition  of  a  special  Yahwistic  propaganda "  just  before 
the  Babylonian  Exile,  B.  C.  586.  In  the  end,  Dr.  Cheyne 
descended  to  worse  than  the  ridiculous.  He  was  pathetically 
pitiable  in  his  vagaries,  wrote  The  Reconciliation  of  Races  and 
Religions y^^  became  a  Bahaist,  defied  the  Anglican  Church  to 
excommunicate  him,  and  was  buried  as  "  Ruhani,  Priest  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  "  with  all  the  honors  of  an  Anglican  canon 
of  the  grand  old  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Rochester.^* 

II.  Eeasons  for  that  Pronunciation.  In  favor  of  the  pronunciation 
JdhwSh  are  many  witnesses.  The  first  scholarly  defence  there- 
of was  that  of  Ewald.^^ 

I.  Philological  Reasons.  It  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language  that  Jahweh  should  be 
formed  as  a  proper  name,  derived  from  the  imperfect  Qal  of 
hawdh.  The  form  Jahweh,  "  He  is  ",  would  then  be  analogous 
to  Jd'acoh,  "  he  supplants  ",  Jephtdh,  "  he  opens  ",  Jd'ir,  "  he 
enlightens  ",  Jishdq,  "  he  laughs  ",  etc.  And  the  pronunciation 
of  the  verbal  form,  Jdhweh  would  be  clear. 

21  Exodus  3  :  18,  5:3,  7  :  16,  9  :  i,  13,  10  :  3. 

22  Traditions  and  Beliefs  of  Ancient  Israel.  By  Thomas  Kelly  Cheyne  (Lon- 
don :  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1907),  p.  531. 

23  London:  Black,  1914. 

24  We  have  written  up  Dr.  Cheyne's  brand  of  Christianity  in  "  The  Mythic 
Christ",  Ecclesiastical  Review,  May,  1915,  pp.  602  ff. 

^^  Lehrbuch  der  hebrdischen  Sprache,  8th  ed.   (Gottingen,  1870). 
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There  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt  that  God  called 
Himself  I  AM,  and  identified  that  name  with  HE  IS,  as  the 
new  and  special  name  of  the  God  of  Israel.     He  said : 

I  am  He,  who  is  I  AM.  Say  to  the  sons  of  Israel:  I  AM  sent  me 
to  you.  .  .  .  HE  IS  (Jahweh),  God  of  your  fathers,  God  of  Abra- 
ham, God  of  Isaac,  God  of  Jacob,  sent  me  to  you.  This  is  my  name 
forever.^^ 

Here  'ehjch  =  ehweh,  I  AM,  the  first  person  imperfect  Qal 
of  hawdh)  Jdhzveh,  HE  IS,  is  the  third  person  imperfect  Qal 
of  the  same  verb.  But  the  same  God  is  'ehjeh,  I  AM,  who  is 
Jahweh,  HE  IS.  Hence  the  pronunciation  of  'ehjeh  deter- 
mines that  of  Jahweh.     Philologically  Jahweh  is  correct. 

In  this  argument,  we  take  for  granted  the  time-honored 
opinion  that  Moses  spoke  Hebrew.  He  may  have  used  a 
Babylonian,  cuneiform,  ideographic  script.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  with  Naville  that  the  language  of  the  Mosaic 
revelations  was  other  than  Hebrew.^" 

The  same  form,  Jahweh,  HE  IS,  which  we  have  interpreted 
as  an  imperfect  Qal,  could  be  the  imperfect  Hiph'il  of  the  verb 
hawdh]  it  could  mean  "  He  causes  to  be".  In  this  case,  the 
pronunciation  would  be  the  same.  Such  is  the  interpretation 
given  to  Jahweh  by  Le  Clerc  in  1696;  and  in  modern  times  by 
Kuenen,  Lagarde,  Schrader,  Baudissin,  and  Nestle.^^  Our  in- 
terpretation is  that  of  St.  Epiphanius.  Jahweh  denotes  the 
eternal,  everbeing  of  God.  Philo  interprets  -lyli  elfu  6  S)v  as 
meaning,  "  My  nature  is  to  be,  not  to  be  said  to  be  ".^^ 

2.  Patristic  Evidence.  The  Fathers  of  the  first  five  cen- 
turies are  excellent  witnesses  in  favor  of  the  pronunciation 
Jahweh,  and  its  connexion  with  Jahu  and  J  ah. 

St.  Irenaeus,  A.  D.  181 -189,  hands  down  the  divine  name 
Jaoth  with  two  pronunciations.  If  o  is  long,  it  means  a 
"  definite  measure  " ;  if  o  is  short,  Jaoth  is  "  he  who  puts  the 
wicked  to  flight  ".^^  The  addition  of  a  T-sound  to  'law 
{Jdrhil),  is  frequently  paralleled  in  papyri  incantations.^^ 

26  Exodus  3:  13-15. 

2  7  This  theory  of  Naville  has  been  treated  by  us.  Cf.  "  Old  Testament  Text ", 
Ecclesiastical  Review,  February,  1918 ;  and  "  Studies  in  Textual  Criticism  ", 
Ecclesiastical  Review,  March,  19 18. 

2  8  Ap.  Driver,  Studia  Biblica,  I,  p.  13. 

-^  De  Mutatione  Nomimim,  2;  Cohn-Wendland  ed.,  vol.  iii,  p.  158. 

30  Adversus  Hareses,  II,  35  (P.  G.  7:840),  extant  only  in  a  Latin  version. 

31  Cf.  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  Eng.  tr.  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1909), 
!>•  327. 
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St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  190-210,  witnesses  to  the 
most  accurate  transliteration  iaou«  .^^  The  Migne  edition  ^^  gives 
the  reading  iaov.  This  is  altogether  wrong;  and  is  due  to  a 
scribal  desire  to  have  a  word  of  four  letters.  The  same  mis- 
take is  found  in  Dindorf's  edition  of  Clement ;  ^*  and  is 
vehemently  scored  by  Lagarde.^^  The  best  MSS,  and  the 
Turin  Catena  to  the  Pentateuch  bear  witness  to  the  readings 
laove,  taov€,  la  ovat,  and  lo.  ove.  Of  these  the  first  is  preferred 
by  Stahlin  ^^  and  Deissmann.^'  Any  of  the  four  readings  pre- 
serves the  correct  pronunciation  of  Jahweh. 

Origen,  A.  D.  185-253,  pronounced  the  Tetragrammon  ta^  ; 
but  retained  the  archaic  Hebrew  letters  in  his  Hexaplaric  trans- 
literation of  the  original  text.^*  Hence  the  misunderstanding 
that  St.  Jerome  notes:  "  In  Graecis  libris  repertum  non  intelli- 
gentes  PI  PI  legere  consueverant  ".^®  St.  Jerome  is  witness  for 
Jaho.     Origen  also  preserves  taw  and  la . 

St.  Epiphanius,  A.  D.  374-377,  wrote  his  Panarion,  or 
"  Medicine  Chest  ",  as  a  stock  of  panaceas  against  all  existing 
heresies.  In  one  of  his  prescriptions,  he  mentions  an  heretical 
sect,  which  applies  to  the  Deity  the  names  Id  and  mjSe. 
Clearly  these  are  Jdh  and  Jahweh.  St.  Epiphanius  interprets 
la  as  Kv/oios  ;  and  explains  m/Sc  as  o?  ^v  koX  ta-rt  kuI  del  wv  .  **  So 
He  interpreted  it  to  Moses :  Thou  shalt  say  to  them,  He  who  is 
(6  iov)  sent  me  to  you  ".'*** 

Theodoret  (died  about  457),  as  we  have  already  seen,*^ 
bears  witness  to  the  Samaritan  pronunciation  tajSe  for  Jahzt/eh ; 
and  the  Hebrew  la  for  Jah. 

3.  Profane  Evidence.  To  these  patristic  data  must  be  added 
the  witness  of  profane  documents.  The  Gnostics  used  iao> 
as  the  name  of  a  spirit. ''^  This  name  is  found  on  their  rings  and 
amulets,  as  represented  by  Montfaucon,*^  Kopp,'*''  and  C.  W. 

^^  Stromata,  V,  vi,  34;  Berlin  Patrology,  ed.  Dr.  Otto  Stahlin,  vol.  ii,  p.  348. 
38  P.  G.  9:  60.  34  Vol.  iii,  p.  27. 

35  Ap.  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  p.  321. 

36  Berlin  Patrology,  loc.  cit.  37  Bm^  Studies,  p.  321, 
38  Cf.  our  contribution  to  Ecclesiastical  Review,  November,  1919,  p.  597. 
^^  Ad  Marcellam,  Epist.  136. 

*o  Adversus  Hcereses,  I,  iii,  Haeresis  20  (40)  ;  P.  G.  41  :  685. 

*i  Cf.  above  citation  from  Qusest,  15,  In  Exodum. 

*2  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Hcer.,  I,  30,  5. 

*3  L'antiquite  expliquee  et  representee  en  figures,  vol.  ii  (Paris,  1722),  p.  353- 

^^  Paleo graphic  Critica,  vols.  3  .ind  4  (Mannheim,  181 7-1829). 
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King;  *^  as  well  as  in  many  Gnostic  inscriptions  published  by- 
Count  Baudissin/^  Deissmann  *^  gives  numerous  incantations 
and  adjurations,  from  papyri  of  the  first  centuries,  which  wit- 
ness to  the  magical  use  of  most  manifold  and  multiform  divine 
names.    Frequent  among  these  are  la/Sc,  la,  ia>i,  iaw,  loove,  tawr,  law^. 

III.  Is  Jahweh  of  Pagan  Origin?  From  what  we  have  said,  it  is 
clear  that  God  chose  for  Himself  the  special  name  of  Jahweh; 
and  that  the  name  was  entirely  new.  Many  attempts  have 
been  vainly  made  to  derive  Jahweh  from  Canaanite,  Baby- 
lonian, or  some  other  pagan^  source. 

Schrader  *^  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  an  inscription 
of  Sargon,  a  king  of  Hamath  was  called  Ja-u-bi-'i-di ;  and,  in 
another  inscription,  that  king's  name  was  Ilu-bid.  But  Ilu 
means  ''  God  ".  Hence  Ja-u  has  that  meaning.  Moreover, 
the  cuneiform  writing  indicates  that  part  of  the  word 
Ja-u-bi-i-di  is  the  name  of  a  god.  Then  Friederich  Delitzsch*^ 
proposed  his  theory  that  Jahu  was  not  derived  from  Jahweh, 
but  vice  versa.  Jahu  was  a  general  Canaanitic  name.  From 
the  Babylonian  Ja-u^  came  the  Semitic  Jahu.  The  form 
Jahweh  is  a  modification  of  Jahu.  It  is  so  coined  as  to  be  a 
part  of  the  verb  hawdh,  "to  be  " ;  and  to  teach  that  Being  is 
God's  nature.  However,  the  name  Jahweh  was  never  popular; 
and  the  lesson  taught  by  its  coinage  is  of  a  late  evolution  of 
Jewish  theology. 

To  this  theory  we  reply  that  Sargon  was  the  Assyrian  lord 
who  sacked  Samaria,  B.  C.  721.  Between  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  B.  C.  1300,  and  the  fall  of  Samaria,  the  name  Jahu, 
apocopated  from  Jahweh^  might  have  reached  Hamath.  As  to 
the  general  Canaanitic  use  of  Jahu,  that  is  false.  Nor  can  it  be 
proven  that  the  Hebrew  Jahu  is  at  all  derived  from  Babylon. 
Finally,  the  Biblical  narrative  shows  that  Jahweh  was  a  very 
popular  name  for  the  God  of  Israel.  It  is  simply  false  to  say 
that  Jahu  was  the  more  popular  form.  The  Mesha'  stone 
reads  Jahweh. 

Walter  Drum,  S.J. 

Woodstock  College,  Maryland. 

^^  The  Gnostics  and  their  Remains  (London,  1864). 
^^  Studien  zur  semitischen  Religions geschichte  (1876). 
*^  Bible  Studies,  pp.  324  ff. 

*8  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  A.  T.  (1872),  p.  2. 
*»  What  was  the  Site  of  Paradise?  Eng.  tr.,  1881. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  BULLETIN.  Vol. 
XVI,  No.  2,  November,  1919.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  and  Ad- 
dresses of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Jnne  23,  24, 
25  and  26,  1919.  Catholic  Educational  Association,  1651  East  Main 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.     Pp.  598. 

If  one  were  to  take  a  purely  utilitarian  view  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Catholic  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, there  would  be  no  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  just  estimate 
of  the  net  gain  of  these  meetings.  And  that  for  two  reasons:  first, 
because  we  have  no  means  of  measuring  the  profits  in  question ;  and 
second,  because  they  are  on  the  whole  intrinsically  unmeasurable. 
The  results  of  intellectual  meetings  and  discussions  are  for  the  most 
part  intangible,  insensible,  unweighable.  They  lie  outside  the  cate- 
gory of  quantity.  They  are  essentially  qualities — qualities  of  mind, 
soul,  spirit.  They  are  therefore  to  be  estimated,  spiritually  evaluated, 
not  weighed  nor  measured.  The  accruing  benefits  consist  more  in  the 
deepened  vision  and  the  broadened  horizons  of  the  educators  who 
take  part  in  these  conventions;  more,  likewise,  in  the  quickened  zeal 
of  the  teachers  than  in  the  recasting  of  programs,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  pedagogical  methods;  although  of  course  something  is  also 
gained  in  both  of  these  latter  aspects. 

Whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  said  on  this  question  of  in- 
ventory, of  intellectual  stock-taking,  there  should  be  no  uncertainty 
as  regards  the  value  of  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  wherein  ara 
comprised  the  papers  read  and  discussed  at  the  annual  sessions. 
These  Reports  possess  a  unique  and  an  independent  interest.  If  the 
convention  of  1919  accomplished  nothing  more  than  the  issuance  of 
the  body  of  educational  studies  comprised  in  the  volume  at  hand,  it 
would  have  amply  justified  its  existence.  The  papers  have  on  the 
whole  been  prepared  by  specialists  in  their  respective  subjects.  They 
are  thoughtful,  stimulating,  interesting,  and  exceedingly  well  written. 
They  cover  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter,  touching  the  educational 
work  both  of  teacher  and  pupil  at  almost  every  point  of  view.  If 
spatial  limitations  did  not  forbid  it,  we  should  like  to  single  out  for 
illustration  and  commendation  the  article  on  how  to  teach  pupils  to 
appreciate  good  literature.  The  paper  was  prepared  by  Brother 
Bernardine,  F.S.C.,  and  was  read  at  the  second  meeting  of  the 
session  of  the  teachers  of  the  St.  Louis  Archdiocese. 

Few  topics  could  be  more  important  than  this.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  reproach  that  Catholics  are  not  a  reading  people.     Whether 
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the  reproach  be  just  or  otherwise,  and  whether  it  should  be  leveled 
at  Catholics  alone,  does  not  concern  us  here.  But  certain  it  is  that  if 
we  would  blunt  the  edge  of  it  there  should  be  a  more  explicit  and  an 
organized  endeavor  on  our  part  to  cultivate  in  the  young  the  habit  of 
reading  good  books.  The  value  of  Brother  Bemardine's  paper  lies  in 
the  practical  suggestions  it  offers  as  to  the  means  and  manner  of 
engendering  this  habit.  It  is  obvious  to  say  that  the  carrying  out  of 
these  suggestions  supposes  in  the  teachers  themselves  both  a  taste  for 
and  a  devotion  to  good  reading  —  qualities  by  no  means  generally 
realized,  one  has  reluctantly  to  admit.  The  problem  therefore  lies 
deeper.  It  touches  the  clergy,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  stimulate  and 
foster  as  far  as  possible  the  good-reading  habit  in  the  teachers  of  our 
parish  schools.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  question  strikes  even  a  deeper 
root — how  to  cultivate  the  said  habit  in  the  clergy  themselves?  When 
you  come  to  push  it  thus  far,  however,  you  must  carry  it  still  farther ; 
even  to  the  class  halls  of  the  preparatory  seminary.  Then  you  reach 
the  very  initial  member  of  the  regressive  series,  for  you  come  round 
again  to  the  parish  schools,  the  natural  and  logical  feeders  of  the 
preparatory  seminary. 

Halting  at  the  latter,  the  inquirer  could  do  nothing  better  than  to 
consult  the  paper  on  the  curriculum  of  our  preparatory  seminaries 
and  particularly  the  papers  on  classical  education  in  these  institu- 
tions. There  are  three  discussions  in  the  present  Report  on  this 
subject,  each  rich  in  sound  theory  and  wise  suggestions.  It  goes 
almost  without  saying  that  if  these  suggestions  were  to  be  carried  out 
in  every  preparatory  seminary  in  our  land,  the  problem  of  teaching 
pupils  how  to  appreciate  good  literature  and  as  a  consequence  how 
to  promote  good  reading  in  the  homes  of  our  people,  and,  as  a  still 
further  consequence,  how  to  stimulate  a  demand  for  the  good  books 
which  would  certainly  be  supplied  were  such  a  demand  genuinely  to 
exist — each  of  these  problems  would  emerge  from  the  twilight  into 
the  noonday.  But  —  hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est!  At  all  events,  "  the 
work  "  will  be  facilitated  and  "  the  labor  "  lightened,  let  us  hope, 
by  the  collective  wisdom  and  wide  experience  enmassed  and  fur- 
nished so  generously  by  our  leading  educators  in  the  present  Report. 

OOMPENDITJ\[  THEOLOGUE  MORALTS.  Editio  decima,  tPitia  post 
Oodicem,  correctior  et  auctior.  Anctore  P.  Joanne  B.  Ferreres,  S.J. 
Duo  volumina.     Eugenius  Subirana,  Barcinone      1919 

The  early  call  for  a  third  edition  since  the  author  brought  his  well- 
known  Compendium  into  harmony  with  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law 
is  the  best  evidence  of  the  recognized  worth  of  the  work  among 
theological  students.     Meanwhile  a  succinct  Epitome  of  the  whole 
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has  appeared,  of  which  a  first  edition  of  5,500  copies  and  a  second 
of  11,000  have  been  issued. 

The  particular  points  of  excellence  that  distinguish  the  new  edi- 
tions of  the  Compendium,  aside  from  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
topics  treated,  are  certain  themes  which  w^ere  formerly  discussed  in  a 
cursory  and  we  may  say  unsettled  way.  Such  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  questions  that  deal  with  medical  subjects  and  surgical  operations, 
in  which  the  problem  of  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  enters. 
The  advance  made  in  medical  science  has  of  recent  years  produced 
an  entirely  new  condition  of  life,  its  preservation  and  the  possible 
amelioration  of  vital  forces  and  activity,  in  which  are  involved  con- 
siderations of  the  ministry  of  baptism  and  of  marriage  and  the  last 
sacraments.  Again  there  are  the  numerous  difficulties  about  the  rights 
and  duties  of  capital  and  labor  which  have  arisen  under  new  aspects 
of  social  life  and  call  for  definite  answers.  Hypnotism,  spiritism, 
methods  of  reform  by  psychical  study,  woman's  rights,  and  similar 
phases  of  public  and  private  propaganda  demand  from  the  theologian 
a  clear  definition  of  principles  and  a  knowledge  of  scientific  facts  on 
which  to  form  his  judgment  and  declare  his  attitude  as  a  moral  leader 
in  the  tribunal  of  penance  and  in  the  arena  of  public  social  life. 
Insurance,  banking,  industrial  contracts  are  phases  of  human  activity 
that  are  developing  daily  new  applications  of  the  principles  of  right 
and  justice.  P.  Ferreres  throws  fresh  light  also  on  such  traditional 
discussions  as  those  of  probabilism.  Indeed  there  is  no  department 
of  theological  and  moral  science  which  he  does  not  touch  in  a  way 
to  clear  away  doubt  or  difficulty.  Special  reference  is  made  through- 
out the  work  to  the  conditions,  social,  legal,  and  ecclesiastical,  of 
Spain  and  the  South  American  countries  in  which  Spanish  civiliza- 
tion has  created  a  distinct  tradition  that  in  some  forms  separates  it 
from  the  Saxon  or  Teutonic  races. 

DIOTIONNAIRE  APOLOaETIQUE  DE  LA  POX  OATHOLIQUE,  et  les 
Beponses  anx  Objections  tirees  des  Sciences  hnmaines.  Quatrieme 
edition  entierement  refondue,  sous  la  direction  de  A.  D'Ales  (Pro- 
fesseur  a  L'lnstitnt  Oatholique  de  Paris)  avec  la  collaboration  d'nn 
grand  nombre  de  Savants  Oatholiques.  Fascicule  XV.  Paris:  Ga- 
briel Beanchesne.     Pp.  642-959. 

This,  the  latest  instalment  in  the  present  revision  of  the  monu- 
mental undertaking  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  fully  sustains  the  high 
standard  of  scholarship  which  was  established  by  its  predecessors. 
We  stress  the  epithet  itiomimental  as  being  the  most  apt  to  signify 
the  unique  character  of  this  colossal  Encyclopedia  of  Apologetics. 
The  work  is  indeed  a  monument  acre  perennius  to  the  learning  of  its 
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contributors.  It  is  no  less  a  monument  to  the  Faith  in  whose  honor 
and  defence  it  is  reared. 

The  palm  for  broad  and  critical  scholarship  was  wont  not  so  long 
ago  to  be  awarded  by  the  superpopular  judgment  to  the  savants  be- 
yond the  Rhine;  and  whilst  it  must  be  recognized  that  without  the 
research,  the  findings,  and  the  theories — the  latter,  it  is  true,  not  sel- 
dom destructive  rather  than  constructive  —  emanating  from  that 
source,  monuments  such  as  the  one  here  in  question  could  not  be 
builded,  it  is  equally  the  case  that  to  the  French  mind  is  due  the 
credit  for  having  discriminated,  elaborated,  perfected,  fitted,  polished, 
and  adorned  the  immense  wealth  of  material  that  has  been  wrought 
into  the  edifice.  This  has  been  noticed  in  the  working  over  of  the 
several  sections  of  the  volumes  that  have  previously  passed  through 
the  crucible  of  revision. 

It  is  eminently  true  of  the  fascicle  before  us.  Here  the  topics  are 
such  as  to  call  for  broad  and  exact  knowledge,  critical  discernment, 
nice  balancing  of  opinions  and  theories,  and  not  less  precise  distinc- 
tion and  definite  expression.  The  mere  mention  of  the  subjects  will 
suffice  to  show  this.  They  are  first  Modernism — begun  in  the  preced- 
ing section,  and  worked  out  to  completion  in  the  number  at  hand. 
The  basis  of  this  article  (from  the  pen,  by  the  way,  of  the  well-known 
French  philosopher,  Mgr.  Farges)  is  of  course  the  famous  Encyclical 
of  Pius  X,  Pascendi  Dominici  Gregis.  Professor  Farges  has  elab- 
orated the  philosophical  and  theological  teaching  of  that  memorable 
document  in  view  of  recent  agnostic  and  pantheistic  movements  of 
science  and  philosophy  —  with  particular  reference  likewise  to  the 
elusive  speculations  of  Bergson.  The  article  is  a  veritable  treatise 
(containing  more  than  75,000  words)  on  its  subject  matter. 

Of  a  treatise-like  nature  is  also  the  immediately  following  article 
on  Moses  and  Joshua.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  intricate 
problems  suggested  by  the  docimientary  theories  that  have  grown  up 
round  the  Pentateuch  will  know  what  this  subject  demands  from  a 
writer  who  would  do  justice  to  it.  When  we  say  that  some  eighty-odd 
closely-packed,  double-column  pages  have  been  assigned  to  the  topic, 
it  will  be  recognized  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  quantitative  gen- 
erosity. The  qualitative,  the  scholarly,  the  critical,  the  judicial  ele- 
ments will  be  best  appreciated  by  the  student  versed  in  the  matter. 
Suffice  it  here  to  note  that,  while  the  traditional,  the  sanely  conserva- 
tive teaching  of  the  Church,  her  exegetes  and  theologians,  is  set  forth 
and  ably  defended,  nothing  in  opposition  thereto  that  is  worth  while 
noting  is  passed  by  unconsidered  and  un evaluated. 

To  the  other  papers  in  the  fascicle,  the  chief  of  which  are  Monde 
(Systeme  du) — cosmical  systems;  Monisme;  Monuments;  the  Middle 
Ages;  and  lastly  Music   (religious) — the  latter  article  only  in  part. 
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the  rest  is  carried  over  to  the  next  fascicle — like  praise  servatis  ser- 
vandis  may  and  should  be  accorded. 

It  is  a  sign  as  remarkable  as  it  is  encouraging  to  the  subscribers 
to  this  revision  of  the  Encyclopedia  that  the  war  has  not  notably 
impeded  the  issuance  of  the  successive  sections.  Now  that  the 
deluge  of  fire  has  ceased,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  work  will  move 
forward  as  speedily  as  is  compatible  with  an  undertaking  of  such 
magnitude. 

SEEMONS  ON  THE  MASS,  THE  SAORAMENTS,  AND  THE  SAOEA- 
MENTALS.  By  the  Eev.  Thomas  Plynn,  0.0.  Benziger  Brothers, 
New  York.     Pp.  408. 

SERMONS  ON  OUE  BLESSED  LADY.  By  the  Eev.  Thomas  Plynn,  0.0. 
Benziger  Brothers,  New  York.     Pp.  340. 

SEEMONS  IN  MINIATUEE  POE  MEDITATION.  By  the  Eev.  Henry  E. 
O'Keefe,  O.S.P.     The  Paulist  Press,  New  York.     Pp.  234. 

DOMINIOALES.  DE  L'AVENT  A  LA  SAINT-JOSEPH.  Tome  1.  Par 
I'Abbe  E.  Duplessy.     Pierre  Tequi,  Paris.     Pp.  500, 

Father  Flynn  is  not  a  novice  in  the  homiletic  field.  He  has  given 
us  a  series  of  sermon  books  which  have  made  his  name  very  popular. 
The  two  new  volumes  of  sermons  placed  to  his  credit  above  will  help 
to  increase  his  well-deserved  popularity.  They  deal  with  a  subject 
matter  that  constitutes  a  staple  of  Catholic  pulpit  eloquence,  and 
accordingly  they  will  prove  helpful  to  the  priest  who  must  frequently 
treat  of  these  topics.  Style  and  method  of  treatment  fit  these  dis- 
courses admirably  for  the  needs  of  our  average  congregations.  The 
apt  illustrations  and  the  abundant  Scriptural  quotations  give  them  a 
certain  charming  freshness  and  convincing  force.  Every  page  affords 
evidence  of  the  author's  zeal  and  conveys  some  useful  lesson. 

Father  O'Keeffe's  book  somewhat  puzzles  the  reviewer,  as  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  judge  of  its  value.  The  sermons  contained  therein  cer- 
tainly are  of  very  unequal  merit,  some  not  being  sermons  at  all  and 
others  not  being  in  miniature.  The  diction  frequently  is  stilted  and 
strained,  such  as  might  be  expected  in  an  essay,  but  utterly  unsuited 
to  a  pulpit  discourse.  Yet  these  literary  cameos  are  very  thought- 
provoking  and  will  be  relished  by  those  whose  tastes  run  in  that 
direction. 

Solid  and  instructive  are  the  adjectives  to  be  applied  to  the  homi- 
lies which  we  owe  to  the  pen  and  the  genius  of  the  Abbe  Duplessy. 
They  are  constructed  on  familiar  lines  and  embody  the  ideals  set 
forth  by  Benedict  XV  in  his  Encyclical  Letter  on  the  office  of  preach- 
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iiig.    We  do  not  find  in  this  volume  ready  and  finished  sennons,  but 
rich  lodes  of  precious  ore  that  can  be  easily  worked.  C.  B. 

THE  REFORMATION.     By  the  Rev.  Hugh  P.  Smyth.     Extension  Press, 
223  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.     1919.     Pp.  241. 

There  are  certain  handy  books  which  every  Catholic  young  man 
and  woman,  especially  those  who  are  attending  non-Catholic  colleges, 
ought  to  be  familiar  with.  They  are,  in  the  first  place.  The  Question 
Box,  a  veritable  pocket  encyclopedia  of  religious  knowledge.  In  the 
second  place  The  Catholic's  Ready  Answer y  by  Father  Hull,  S.J.,  a 
book  to  widen  out  the  inquirer's  horizon  over  the  newer  difficulties, 
scientific  and  social.  The  third  place  might  be  given  to  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Desmond's  Mooted  Questions  of  History,  a  repository  of  pop- 
ular objections  drawn  from  the  domain  of  history,  for  the  solution  of 
which  objections""  non- Catholic  authors  alone  are  enlisted.  The  fourth 
place  could  be  assigned  to  Charles  Lummis's  The  Spanish  Pioneers, 
Mr.  Lummis  is  not  a  Catholic,  but,  like  the  late  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he 
believes  in  giving  every  man  a  square  deal.  This  the  Spanish  Con- 
querors, including  the  heroes  of  the  Cross,  seldom  or  never  get  from 
English  historians,  not  even  from  the  American  Prescott.  The  author 
of  The  Spanish  Pioneers  does  not  whitewash  the  conquistadores,  but 
he  does  prove  that  they  had  their  redeeming  qualities  and  that  their 
characters  were  not  as  black  as  they  have  been  painted  by  their  cold- 
blooded enemies  of  the  North  lands. 

To  the  foregoing  quartet  of  historical  vade  mecums  should  now  be 
added  the  book  before  us  on  The  Reformation.  Catholic  students 
are  of  course  already  provided  with  some  excellent  helps  on  this 
subject.  Besides  the  voluminous  works  of  Grisar,  Denifle,  Pastor, 
Alzog,  and  others,  there  are  the  classic  Cobbett,  the  readable  though 
somewhat  antiquated  The  Protestant  Reformation  by  Archbishop 
Spalding,  the  popular  exposes  by  Bishop  Stang,  Mgr.  Hare,  Pere 
Lagrange,  and  the  rest.  The  present  volume  deserves  a  place  all  to 
itself.  It  is  not  an  erudite  treatise  or  exposition.  It  is  a  collection 
of  popular,  plain,  pointed,  prax:tical  lectures  and  brief  essays  on  the 
Reformation  or  the  Revolution,  as  scholars  are  now  wont  to  name  it. 

After  analyzing  the  causes  which  have  recently  become  better 
known  than  ever  before  to  have  brought  about  the  revolt  of  Luther, 
Father  Smyth  goes  on  to  show  by  what  means  and  methods  the  re- 
ligious upheaval  was  communicated  throughout  Germany  and  into 
Switzerland,  France,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands; 
and  how  it  leaped  the  channel  to  devastate  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land. He  tells  briefly  of  the  counter — the  Catholic — Reformation 
and  he  gives  in  short  the  origin  and  the  characteristic  tenets  of  the 
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leading  sects  that  have  embodied  the  various  doctrines  and  tenden- 
cies of  Protestantism  —  the  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  and  the 
others.  Some  of  the  consequences  of  the  Reformation  are  next 
summed  up,  the  chief  characteristics  of  Protestantism  delineated,  and 
its  present  outlook  is  forecast.  A  brief  word  is  also  said  on  Anglican 
Orders.  The  volume  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  present  prospects 
of  Catholicism. 

The  book  originally  grew  out  of  a  course  of  lectures  prepared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  who  in  the  author's  own  locality  were 
under  the  instruction  of  teachers  wont  to  misrepresent  the  facts  of 
history  regarding  the  subject  in  question.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  not 
only  the  youth  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  that  are  obliged  to  listen  to 
men  and  women  who  neither  know  nor  care  to  know  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  propagation  of  the  Reformation.  Nor  is  it 
only  in  the  Middle  West  that  the  college  and  the  high  school  pro- 
fessor feels  no  call  to  question  the  stories  which  for  four  hundred 
years  English  Protestantism  has  made  do  duty  for  history.  Truth  is 
slow  in  overtaking  error.  One  reason  of  its  tardiness  in  this  matter 
is  the  fact  that  the  errors  conveyed  through  the  old  stories  are  unsus- 
pected by  the  teachers  who  rehearse  them  to  their  classes.  Perhaps  it 
is  idle  to  expect  that  a  truth-teller  like  the  present  volume  shall  find 
a  place  in  every  public  school  and  college  library — although  the  fact 
that  the  writer  quotes  almost  exclusively  Protestant  authorities  might 
seem  to  make  such  an  expectation  less  chimerical ;  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will  be  read  and  better  still  be  in  the 
individual  possession  of  every  Catholic  student.  It  is,  of  course, 
only  by  the  cooperation  of  the  clergy  that  such  a  hope  can  be  real- 
ized.    Fiat!  fiat! 

A  few  lapses  of  the  type  might  be  set  right  in  the  new  edition, 
which  ought  to  be  soon  in  demand.  For  instance,  the  "  u "  in 
"  Tubingen"  (p.  31)  ought  to  be  dotted  so  as  to  ward  off  the  pun- 
sters; "S"  should  be  "Z"  in  the  Swiss  Reformer's  name  at  page 
213;  and  "say"  should  be  "says"  at  page  32,  while  not  even  for 
the  sake  of  "  peace  "  would  one  care  to  sacrifice  a  "  piece  "  of  one's 
mind!  (p.  162). 

SAINTE  CATHERINE  DE  STENNE.  Sa  Vie,  sa  Mort  et  ses  Miracles. 
D'apres  un  mannscsrit  Italien  du  XV  siecle  de  Stephana  Maconi,  tra- 
duction du  texte  Latin  de  Thomas  OafFarini.     Traduit  avec  une  In- 

'  trodnction  et  des  Notes  par  Madeleine  et  Robert  Havard  de  la  Mon- 
tagne.  Deuxieme  edition.  Libraire  Academique,  Perrin  et  Oie., 
Paris.     Pp.  xviii,  301. 

Blessed  Raymund  of  Capua,  of  the  order  of  Friars  Preacher,  and 
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confessor  at  Siena  of  St.  Katharine  Benincasca,  wrote  a  life  of  his 
spiritual  daughter  which  is  the  source  of  all  the  biographies  hitherto 
published  of  that  remarkable  woman.  The  author  died  in  1399  at 
the  Dominican  Convent  in  Nuremberg,  Germany.  St.  Katharine  died 
during  the  following  year.  Shortly  after  that  a  second  biography 
was  penned  in  Latin  by  Fr.  Thomas  Caffarini,  who  had  likewise 
known  the  saint  from  intimate  association.  He  added  some  details 
of  her  last  years  not  comprised  in  Raymund's  account.  This  Life 
was  immediately  translated  into  Italian  by  a  friend  of  his,  Stephane 
Maconi,  who  also  knew  the  saint  and  who  owed  his  vocation  in  the 
Carthusian  order  to  the  immediate  direction  of  St.  Katharine  on  her 
deathbed.  He  had  been  active  in  writing  at  her  dictation  while  still 
in  the  world,  owing  to  a  deep  attachment  that  he  had  conceived  on 
the  occasion  of  her  intervention  which  ended  a  long-standing  feud 
between  his  family  at  Siena  and  the  noble  Rinaldini  and  Tolomei 
factions.  It  is  from  Maconi's  Italian  version  that  the  present  French 
translation  is  made.  The  original  MS.  is  in  the  comimunal  library 
of  Siena  and  was  written  sometime  before  1422.  About  fifty  years 
ago  it  was  edited  by  Grotanelli,  but  no  copies  of  that  edition  are  ob- 
tainable. Students  of  the  history  of  the  saint  and  her  times  will 
glean  some  fresh  light  from  the  publication,  though  in  the  main  it 
repeats  the  story  as  told  by  Raymund  of  Capua,  supplemented  from 
St.  Katharine's  Dialogues  and  Letters,  which  have  a  classical  value 
not  only  for  students  of  the  original  pure  Tuscan  language  in  which 
they  were  written,  but  for  those  interested  in  ascetic  and  mystic 
theology. 

THE  MODERN  WORLD:  From  Charlemagne  to  the  Present  Time.  With 
a  Preliminary  Survey  of  Ancient  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Prancis  S. 
Betten,S.J.,  and  the  Rev.  Alfred  Kaufmann,  S.J.  Boston:  AUyn  and 
Bacon.  1919.     Pp.  429. 

There  is  at  first  sight  an  awkward  discrepancy  between  the  pro- 
gram heralded  on  the  title-page  of  this  book  and  the  actual  perform- 
ance between  the  covers.  At  the  front  it  is  announced  that  the  drama 
shall  extend  to  "  the  present  time  " ;  in  the  end  the  play  breaks  off 
in  the  second  act,  with  the  termination  of  the  Thirty  Years  War 
(1618-1648).-  Almost  three  centuries  remain  to  be  enacted.  Per- 
haps these  have  been  reserved  for  a  future  volume  or  a  section  to  be 
added  on  to  the  present.  If  so,  some  notification  of  the  prospective 
performance  should  have  been  given  us,  the  uninitiated  spectators. 

Waiving  this  temporary  disappointment,  however,  the  onlooker,  the 
reader,  will  have  nothing  but  praise  for  what  he  sees  actually  car- 
ried out.    Material,  execution  and  scenery  are  all  alike  instructive,  in- 
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teresting,  delightful.  Modern  history  is  preluded  with  a  brief, 
though  fairly  comprehensive  tableau  of  the  ancient  times.  Enough 
is  given  to  show  the  organic  unity  of  human  history ;  the  continuity 
of  the  modem  with  the  ancient  times.  The  Word  Made  Flesh  is 
presented  as  the  pivot  of  the  unity,  the  link  in  the  continuity,  while 
His  abiding  amongst  men  is  carried  forward  by  Christianity.  Largely 
therefore  the  interrelations  between  the  Church  and  the  State — Rome 
first  and  then  the  New  Nations — supply  the  materials  for  the  history 
of  civilized  humanity  onward  to  the  Revolution  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Hence  the  main  division  of  the  book  before  us :  1.  Era  of  Re- 
ligious Unity,  2.  Era  of  Disrupted  Unity.  Under  the  first  we  have 
the  origin  of  the  European  States,  their  subsequent  development; 
feudalism;  the  Church — the  Papacy;  the  age  of  the  Crusades  with 
its  vigorous  florescence  of  religious,  civil,  industrial,  intellectual,  and 
artistic  organizations  and  life.  Then  comes  the  fermentation  stage, 
when  the  new  forces  blending  with  the  vigorous  energies  of  pagan 
ideals  revived  and,  by  their  sensuous  accompaniments,  prepared  the 
nations  through  the  Renaissance  for  the  explosion  in  the  Revolution 
commonly  called  the  Reformation.  The  lines  here  suggested  are 
filled  in  and  expanded  with  adequate  fullness  in  the  present  manual. 
The  book  is  intended  in  the  first  place  for  service  in  the  class  hall. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  admirably  suited.  Its  clear-cut  divisions  and 
varied  typography,  its  lucid  narrative,  in  which  clarity  is  never  sacri- 
ficed to  brevity  nor  generalities  made  to  do  duty  for  definite  infor- 
mation; its  apparatus  of  splendid  maps  and  fine  illustrations;  its 
bibliographical  annotations  —  short  but  sufficiently  full ;  its  sugges- 
tions for  didactic  exercises — these  features  make  of  the  work  a  model 
text  book,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  adaptation  which,  so  natural  is 
the  easy  flow  of  its  style,  in  no  wise  unsuits  it  for  the  purpose  of  the 
general  reader  who  desires  to  get  an  interesting  survey  of  medieval 
or  in  part  modern  European  history. 

Attention  might  be  called  to  a  typographical  error  on  the  map  at 
page  16,  where  Emessa  should  read  Edessa;  also  on  the  map  at  page 
57,  where  Clainvaux  should  be  Clairvaux.  Finally,  Plato's  name 
ought  to  appear  among  the  great  philosophers  of  Greece  mentioned 
on  page  14. 

OUT  TO  WIN.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Oonroy,  S.J  ,  author  of  "  Talks  to 
Parents",  etc.     New  York,  Benziger  Brothers.     1919.     Pp,  181. 

The  art  of  addressing  youths — boys,  say,  from  fifteen  onward — is 
only  less  rare  than  the  ability  to  write  interestingly  for  children. 
The  latter  faculty  is  mostly  inborn.  It  is  almost  an  instinct,  a  native 
endowment,  with  some  superadded  habit  cultivated  by  practice. .  The 
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knack  of  captivating  and  holding  the  budding  young  man,  while 
partly  instinctive  and  native,  is  more  the  growth  of  experience,  of 
converse  with  boys,  observation,  and  much  practice.  Amongst  the 
relatively  few  writers  who  possess  this  gift  or  art  Father  Conroy  de- 
serves honorable  distinction.  He  knows  boys,  youths,  young  men. 
He  has  insight  into  their  consciousness;  he  knows  how  they  feel,  how 
they  think,  and  especially  how  they  talk.  Perhaps  experience  of  the 
latter  specialty  of  youth  is  the  most  valuable  asset  for  one  who  would 
make  the  writing  of  this  sort  of  literature  a  business  or  profession. 
There  must  be  force,  snap,  directness,  above  all  hmnor,  dashes  of 
wit,  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sarcasm,  repartee,  in  the  style  of  one  who 
would  engage  the  attention  of,  say,  a  high  school  or  a  college  lad. 
Now  all  these  qualities,  and  others  that  are  subtile,  elusive,  name- 
less, though  silently  effective  because  felt  rather  than  weighed  and 
measured,  are  exhaled  from  the  pages  of  Out  to  Win. 

The  book  is  not  a  story.  We  wish  it  were.  It  is  a  collection  of 
talks  to  boys  who  have  graduated  from  knickerbockers,  have  learned 
the  art  of  parting  their  hair  in  the  middle  and  of  tenderly  coaxing 
the  early  down  on  their  upper  lip.  If  these  talks  had  been  woven 
into  the  form  of  a  story,  they  would  have  gained,  we  think,  a  wider 
and  a  more  attentive  hearing.  That  the  author  is  gifted  with  the 
art  of  story-telling  is  manifest  from  the  clever,  off-hand  sketches  of 
the  sort  of  book  upon  which  boys  are  wont  to  feed.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  transfer  one  of  these  "  skits  "  to  the  present  sober  pages. 
Possibly  the  reader  may  recognize  in  it  a  transcript  of  his  own  pri- 
vate experience.  When  a  boy  has  outgrown  the  "  Ruddy-faced 
Robert "  of  the  Wonderful  Waif  series  of  juveniles,  he  comes  upon 
the  detective  stor\^ — a  higher  type  of  book  of  course.  None  of  your 
mushy  sentimentality  here.  There  intellectuality,  keen  thought,  the 
v^dsdom  of  the  lofty  brow. 

PERSONS  OF  THE  BOOK,  — The  Detective:  penetrating,  blue-gray  eyes; 
has  to  have  these  for  the  steely  glitter  constantly  needed  in  his  business ;  clean 
shaven ;  thin,  penetrating  features  —  grip  of  iron  —  muscles  like  whip-cords — 
shoots  through  either  coat  pocket;  talks  in  monosyllables,  each  worth  a  gold 
mine.  Cool.  Seventy-six  below  zero,  with  the  whole  town  around  him  boiling 
over  with  terrific  excitement.  Story  opens  with  a  corpse  discovered,  and  not  a 
clew  to  the  murder  but  a  solitary  hatpin  piercing  the  temple  of  the  victim.  No, 
she  couldn't  have  put  it  there  by  mistake,  for  her  own  hatpin  is  still  in  the  hat 
on  her  head.     Burlap  Domes,  the  detective,  utters  the  single  syllable,  "  Hmm !" 

The  Heroine:  golden  hair  and  far-away  blue  eyes.  She  looks  very  lovely  in 
mourning,  as  she  taps  her  tiny  foot  nervously  on  the  velvet  carpet  and  asks  the 
searching  final  question,  "Who  can  have  done  the  dastardly  deed?"  Burlap, 
we  feel  sure,  knows  at  this  very  moment,  but  he  won't  tell.  He  is  weaving  his 
terrible  web  slowly  but  surely  around  the  criminals.  The  heroine's  chief  asset  is 
the  piercing  scream,  which  can  be  heard  for  miles,  and  which  helps  Burlap 
considerably,  as  he  can  locate  the  trouble  through  it.  Said  scream  is  always 
caused  bv — 
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The  Villain:  a  desperate  "low-brow,"  yet  with  a  kind  of  fascination  about 
him,  due  principally  to  his  weird,  mocking  laugh.  He  is  discovered  at  the  last 
to  be  in  the  pay  of  a  high-society  person  who  wishes  to  destroy  the  lovely 
heroine  and  get  the  title  to  her  property. 

The  Detective's  Assistant:  generally,  a  youth,  ignorant  of  danger,  but  sharp 
as  a  steel  trap,  and  living,  apparently,  upon  approving  nods  from  Burlap.  He 
leads  a  gay  life,  doing  the  most  insane  things,  seemingly.  Whistles  at  a  lamp- 
post ;  rides  with  a  peddler ;  lounges  on  the  ferry ;  disguises  himself  as  a  fortune- 
teller ;  hiding  in  a  cellar,  he  discovers  the  fatal  ink-spot  under  the  carpet,  and 
Burlap  tells  him  where  to  go  to  get  the  missing  papers.  The  hatpin  still  is  the 
big  clew,  however.  The  faint  odor  clinging  to  its  head  is.  Burlap  tells  us  in  the 
denouement,  distinctly  Arabian.  Hence  his  sudden  and  fearful  struggle  with, 
and  final  arrest  of  Hasheesh,  the  sword-swallower,  the  last  person  in  the  world 
any  one  would  suspect  of  hatpins. 

These  stories  in  every  shape,  from  the  paper  novel  to  the  gilt-topped  volume 
at  one-fifty.  What  is  your  average  on  these?  [The  question  is  put  to  boys,  not 
to  fathers !] 

Next  comes  the  Character  Novel.  This  is  a  step  higher.  Here  we  have  not 
merely  sentiment  alone,  or  intellect  alone,  but  the  whole  soul  combed  out  before 
us  as  with  a  fine  comb,  and  every  quiver  portrayed.  One  is  really  educated  on 
getting  this  far.     For  we  are  now  among  the  "  best  sellers  ". 

And  SO  on.  The  foregoing  will  suffice  to  show  that  Father  Conroy 
could  write  a  story  (if  he  had  a  mind  to),  even  a  detective  story  a  la 
Sherlock  Holmes.  This  he  has  not  elected  to  do.  What  he  has 
done  is  the  next  best  thing.  He  has  talked  to  boys  in  a  way  to  make 
them  sit  up  and  listen,  in  a  way  that  will  help  them  to  win  out  in  the 
race  of  life. 


Xiterarig  Cbat 

A  second  edition  of  the  Epitome  ical  account  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
Compendii  Theologian  Moralis  by  P.  is  not  without  significance  in  these 
John  B.  Ferreres,  S.J.,  brings  this  ex-  days  when  misrepresentations  of  the 
cellent  little  handbook  up  to  date  with  Pope  as  a  spiritual  ruler  seeking  to 
regard  to  the  decisions  of  the  S,  Con-  establish  his  power  through  the  aid  of 
gregation  interpreting  the  new  Code  armed  nations  are  being  constantly  re- 
of  Canon  Law.  Whilst  particular  at-  vived  by  a  press  hostile  to  Catholicity, 
tention  is  given  to  the  legislation  in  The  author  shows  that  it  was  against 
Spanish-speaking  countries,  the  gen-  the  intrigues  and  aggression  of  Eng- 
eral  value  of  this  handy  pocket  the-  lish  statesmen  under  Elizabeth  that 
ology  is  not  thereby  impaired.  It  is  the  Pope  raised  his  voice  on  behalf 
fashioned  after  the  plan  of  the  equally  of  Spain.  Protestant  tradition  has 
serviceable  epitome  of  theological  prin-  made  the  event  a  point  of  accusation 
ciples  and  definitions  issued  some  against  the  Pontiff,  so  as  to  charge 
years  ago  by  the  American  theologian  him  with  religious  intolerance,  ambi- 
Father  Telch,  of  the  Columbus  Dio-  tion  and  animosity,  whereas,  so  far  as 
cese,  who  made  P.  Noldin's  text-book  religion  was  concerned  in  the  question, 
his  basis.  The  present  summary  by  it  was  Elizabeth  who  fostered  the  in- 
P.  Ferreres  is  based  upon  his  own  tolerance  and  ambition  of  England 
larger  Manual,  and  its  references  are  after  she  had  first  executed  Mary 
chiefly  to  the  latter.  He  is  an  acute  Queen  of  Scots.  Philip  II  was  fully 
and  safe  theologian.  (Eug.  Subirana,  justified  in  his  attack,  though  he  was 
Barcelona.)  defeated.  The  whole  question  pre- 
sents    an    interesting    and    instructive 

Father  Hull's  study  of  the  histor-  chapter  of  sidelights   to  English  his- 
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tory,  and  the  editor  of  the  Bombay 
Examiner  writes  history  as  it  should 
be  written,  without  bias. 


Theological  students  of  Greek  will 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
new  monthly  publication — W"  K '\.INH 
DIDAXH — issued  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  the  Metropolitan  of 
Athens.  Its  name,  The  New  Teaching, 
is  suggested  by  the  passage  from  the 
Acts  (17:19-23):  "  Possumus  scire 
quae  est  haec  nova  quae  a  te  dicitur 
doctrina — Nova  enim  infers  quaedam 
auribus  nostris — Quod  ergo  ignorantes 
colitis  hoc  ego  annuntio  vobis  ".  The 
first  issue  contains,  besides  the  intro- 
ductory editorial,  an  historical  orien- 
tation concerning  the  Greek  Church 
by  the  Archimandrite  Chrysostom  A. 
Papadopoulos.  Professor  Gregory 
Papamichael,  of  the  University,  dis- 
cusses the  teaching  of  apologetics  in 
view  of  modern  infidelity.  A  third 
paper  is  a  canonical  study  of  Sacra- 
mental Unction  by  Constant  Duo- 
bouniotos,  followed  by  an  essay  on 
Socialism  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 
There  are  departments  of  criticism  of 
books  and  brief  summaries  of  general 
ecclesiastical  information.  The  maga- 
zine may  be  readily  obtained  through 
any  accredited  importer  of  books 
from  the  "  Typos  "  Publishing  Office, 
Athens,  Greece. 


The  most  appropriate  present  for  all 
occasions  is  a  book,  and  if  it  is  a  book 
by  Isabel  C.  Clarke,  it  will  be  sure 
to  be  appreciated  and  to  do  much 
good.  It  may  not  be  the  main  purpose 
of  a  novel  to  instruct  and  to  edify, 
but  if  it  does  these  things  without  any 
loss  to  its  purely  artistic  qualities,  this 
accidental  circumstance  will  only  en- 
hance its  value.  And  for  this  double 
reason  Miss  Clarke's  novels  deserve 
our  attention ;  they  are  delightfully 
written  stories  of  undoubtful  esthetical 
merit  and  they  are  morally  sound  and 
inspiring. 

Eunice,  her  latest  novel,  shows  the 
familiar  earmarks  which  have  created 
for  the  author  a  devoted  and  faithful 
clientele.  Fine  psychological  analysis, 
light  and  bright  dialogue,  vivid  char- 
acterization, splendid  descriptions,  a 
touch  of  humor,  swift  action,  and  an 
interesting  denouement  make  this 
story  eminently  readable  and  absorb- 


ingly interesting.  In  fact,  the  wonder 
is  that  the  author  can  weave  such  a 
charming  piece  of  fiction  out  of  such 
slender  and  commonplace  materials. 
If  anything,  this  gives  evidence  of  her 
remarkable  plastic  and  creative  power. 


Miss  Clarke  is  particularly  happy 
in  the  portrayal  of  her  heroines. 
Eunice  is  a  most  lovable  character. 
From  a  wilful  girl  we  see  her  grow 
into  the  full  stature  of  pure  and  en- 
dearing womanhood.  It  is  suffering 
and  trials  that  mold  her  in  this  way. 
And  though  the  reader's  sympathy 
will  be  mainly  focused  on  the  central 
figure,  the  other  actors  are  not  un- 
worthy of  his  attention.  All  in  all. 
Miss  Clarke  has  given  us  another 
charming  and  instructive  novel.  In 
these  days  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  mention  the  splendid  material  get- 
up  of  the  book  which  does  honor  to 
the  firm  of  Benziger  Brothers. 


Ulnstruction  obligatoire,  by  the 
Rev.  P.  Hermas  Lalande,  S.J.,  is  a 
very  instructive  volume  dealing  with 
an  ever-recurring  problem.  It  seems 
that  each  generation  has  to  renew  the 
fight  for  its  inalienable  rights  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  government. 
Clearer  and  clearer  these  rights  are 
thus  stated  in  the  course  of  time.  In 
the  work  before  us  we  have  a  very 
exact  and  lucid  formulation  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  family  and 
the  Church  in  the  important  matter 
of  education.  Though  the  author  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  local  condi- 
tions of  Canada,  there  is  much  that 
we  can  learn  from  his  scholarly  and 
moderate  exposition,  aptly  illustrated 
by  numerous  quotations  from  classical 
authorities  and  historical  references. 
(Montreal,  Imprimerie  du  Messager.) 


A  very  thorny  question,  bristling 
with  difficulties,  is  that  of  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  the  Civil  govern- 
ment. Le  Gouvernement  de  I'Eglise, 
by  the  Rev.  P.  Gustave  Neyron,  S.J., 
is  wrestling  with  this  intricate  prob- 
lem. The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  spirit  of  fairness  in  which 
the  author  approaches  the  subject. 
Though  conservative,  he  makes  no  ex- 
travagant claims  for  either  side,  but 
tries  to  balance  the  mutual  rights  and 
duties  in  a  conciliatory  way.    To  some 
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the  Church  will  always  appear  in- 
transigent, and  no  amount  of  reason- 
ing can  convince  them  that  she  may 
not  surrender  her  God-given  privi- 
leges at  the  bidding  of  princes  or 
peoples  intoxicated  by  the  possession 
of  power.  The  chapter  on  centraliza- 
tion will  prove  especially  timely  and 
instructive.  The  book  gives  evidence 
of  extensive  reading  and  independent 
thinking.    (Paris,  Gabriel  Beauchesne.) 


Never  too  much  can  be  said  and 
written  about  the  sublime  mystery  of 
our  altars.  We  welcome  everyone  who 
shall  make  us  see  better  and  appre- 
ciate more  the  glories  of  the  Eucha- 
ristic  God.  Abb^  Jean  Ramel  sings 
the  praises  of  the  veiled  God  in  a 
most  devout  manner  which  will  arouse 
fond  echoes  in  every  reader.  La 
Sainte  Eucharistie  (Paris,  P.  Tequi) 
breathes  the  spirit  of  genuine  devo- 
tion and  cannot  but  kindle  the  beau- 
tiful flame  of  eucharistie  love  in 
others.  The  book  is  a  popular  treatise 
on  the  Holy  Eucharist  written  in  a 
style  that  makes  it  serviceable  both  to 
the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Though 
popular,  it  is  very  thorough  and  based 
on  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  pa- 
tristic and  ascetical  literature. 


In  the  French  language  there  is  no 
dearth  of  useful  manuals  of  Apolo- 
getics. A  new  one,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Canon  Leon  Duflot,  just  reaches 
us.  It  possesses  certain  features  that 
commend  it  to  our  attention,  such  as 
lucidity  of  diction  and  clearness  of 
treatment.  As  collateral  reading  it 
will  be  very  helpful  to  the  student  of 
Theology,  the  more  so  as  it  follows 
the  well-tried  methods  of  the  past. 
The  book  is  the  mature  fruit  of  many 
years  of  teaching  and  shows  a  thor- 
ough grasp  of  the  subject  and  famil- 
iarity with  all  its  phases.  The  title 
of  the  volume  is  Apologetique  Chre- 
tienne:  La  Revelation,  IJEglise ;  and 
the  publishers  are  the  well-known  firm 
of  P.  T^qui,  Paris. 


A  correspondent,  writing  concerning 
the  contents  of  the  November  number, 
calls  attention  appreciatively  to  the 
cosmopolitan  array  of  the  contributors 
thereto,  and  offers  the  suggestion  that 
note  might  well  be  made  here  of  this 
internationalism  of  the  Review.     Not- 


withstanding this  assembly  of  writers 
from  various  countries  all  over  the 
world,  he  says,  the  whole  number  is 
devoted  to  themes  that  are  thoroughly 
and  exclusively  ecclesiastical.  The 
priest  and  his  special  interests,  pas- 
toral and  clerical,  are  kept  directly 
and  constantly  in  mind  throughout  the 
entire  program. 

Besides  the  contributors  from  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Union  —  Illinois, 
Texas,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Massachusetts  —  there  are 
representatives  from  Canada,  England, 
Ireland,  Serbia,  and  China  in  this 
single  number. 


A  phenomenon  of  a  somewhat  kin- 
dred character  is  observable  in  the 
October  issue,  as  one  scans  the  con- 
tents page  and  notes  the  many  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  clergy  whose  pens 
have  collaborated  in  the  furnishing  of 
the  number.  There  the  reader  meets 
Benedictine  and  Dominican,  Francis- 
can and  Jesuit,  Premonstratensian  and 
Paulist,  a  Father  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Most  Precious  Blood  and  a 
Missionary  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  and 
side  by  side  with  these  a  goodly  group 
of  representatives  of  the  diocesan 
clergy  from  far  and  near. 


A  new  book  by  Father  Finn  and 
another  by  Mrs.  Waggaman  will  also 
facilitate  the  selection  of  boys'  books. 
Facing  Danger  is  the  title  of  the  for- 
mer ;  The  Finding  of  Tony  that  oi 
the  latter  (both  issued  by  Benziger 
Brothers).  Jose  Maria,  Joe  for  short, 
the  boy -hero  of  the  one,  is  able  "  to 
face  danger ",  l)ecause  he  has  Tom 
Playfair  by  his  side.  Tom  is  no  longer 
a  school  boy,  but  a  school  man  —  a 
scholastic — and  withal  a  splendid  type 
of  youth  whom  Joe  loves  and 
"  adores  ".  The  love,  if  not  the  ador- 
ation, is  mutual  and  speaks  of  vic- 
tories over  thrilling  and  gripping  dan- 
gers by  land  and  sea,  in  city  and  in 
wilderness.  Boys  who  admired  Tom 
on  the  ball  field  will  admire  him  yet 
more  in  Facing  Danger.  The  book  is 
a  genuine  boy's  book.  Real  boys, 
young  and  old,  will  like  it  and  be  the 
better  for  reading  it. 


The  same  is  true  of  The  Finding  of 
Tony.  Tony  is  a  little  street  Arab — 
an    Italian    boy,   who,   brought    op   in 
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ignorance  of  his  ancestral  faith,  re- 
turns to  the  fold  through  the  influence 
of  a  gentle  lad  for  whom  in  the  hour 
of  sore  need  Tony  makes  heroic  sac- 
rifice. It  is  a  sweet  story,  in  which 
pathos  is  happily  blended  with  the 
human  and  the  action  which  all  true 
bovs  love  and  need. 


Attention  might  here  be  called  to 
two  books  of  interest  to  priests  whose 
eyes  are  wide  open  to  the  dangers  into 
which  so  many  people  are  just  now 
rushing  by  engaging  in  or  tampering 
with  spiritistic  practices.  One  is  The 
New  Black  Magic  by  Mr.  J.  Godfrey 
Raupert  (The  Devin-Adair  Co.,  N.  Y.). 
The  other  is  Experiments  in  Psy- 
chical Science  by  Professor  W,  J. 
Crawford  (Button  &  Co.,  N.  Y.). 
Each  of  these  authors  is  a  well-known 
authority  on  spiritism.  Needless  to 
say,  the  principles  from  which  they 
proceed  and  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  arrive  differ  toto  coelo.  Both 
works  will  receive  adequate  review  in 
our  next  number. 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  a  small 
volume  of  talks  to  children  by  Joseph- 
ine Van  Dyke  Brownson  entitled  To 
the  Heart  of  the  Child  will  welcome 
right  gladly  Catholic  Bible  Stories  (pp. 
239)  from  the  same  gifted  pen.  The 
author,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
observed  in  these  pages,  holds  the  key 
to  the  child's  mind  and  heart,  and  she 
uses  it  to  the  best  advantage  and  to 
the  joy  of  the  little  ones  in  these  won- 
derful tales  from  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament  in  which  she  so  hap- 
pily adapts  the  sacred  events  to  the 
child's  capacities  and  aspirations.  The 
book  is  attractively  made  and  illus- 
trated with  twenty-eight  photogravures 
of  the  master  paintings.  (Chicago, 
The  Extension  Press.) 


We  are  obliged  to  hold  over  for 
more  detailed  notice,  the  lAfe-Story  of 
St.  Joan  of  Arc  (pp.  360,  Benziger 
Bros.,  N.  Y.)  by  Fr.  Denis  Lynch, 
S.J.  The  wonderful  story  of  the 
saintly  heroine  is  told  with  reference 
to  the  latest  documents  and  in  a  style 
that  will  be  sure  to  hold  the  attention 
and  win  the  admiration  of  youth  for 
the  splendid  ideal  of  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  embodied  in  the  person  and 
career  of  La  Puerile. 


Wandering  in  the  Orient,  by  Albert 
M.  Reese  (Chicago,  The  Open  Court 
Pub.  Co.),  is  a  slender  volume  of 
some  four-score  pages  —  handsomely 
made  and  illustrated  with  sixty-six 
photographs — wherein  the  author  gives 
a  sketch  of  a  trip  which  he  made  to  the 
Philippines,  Singapore,  China  (Hong- 
kong and  Canton)  and  Honolulu.  The 
narrative  is  bright  and  chatty,  and  the 
book  makes  an  attractive  holiday  token. 

Amongst  the  book  reviews  in  the 
present  number  some  account  is  given 
of  the  latest  Annual  Report  of  the 
Catholic  Educational  Association.  We 
wish  we  had  space  to  speak  in  detail 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Diocesan  Super- 
intendents of  our  Parish  Schools.  The 
recent  Reports  from  the  diocese  of 
Pittsburgh  and  of  Newark  are  at  hand 
and  each  is  a  rich  repository  not  only 
of  encouraging,  and  in  some  instances 
critically  analyzed,  statistics,  but  also 
of  wise  and  practical  suggestions  ser- 
viceable alike  for  the  teachers  and  the 
rectors.  Both  of  the  Reports  before 
us  comment  on  the  High  School  prob- 
lem— the  necessity  of  such  an  institu- 
tion to  perfect  the  diocesan  system ; 
and  what  the  resi)ective  Superintend- 
ents observe  and  suggest,  each  in  view 
of  his  own  local  conditions,  is  well 
worth  reading  and  heeding. 


Number  Six  of  the  Reconstruction 
Pamphlets  issued  by  the  N.  C.  W.  C. 
is,  as  indeed  have  been  all  its  prede- 
cessors in  the  series,  a  most  important 
and  timely  document.  The  mere  men- 
tion of  its  title.  The  Fundamentals  of 
Citizenship,  suffices  to  show  this.  The 
booklet  makes  plain  what  Democracy' 
means,  and  what  is  demanded  of 
American  citizens  to  realize  the  truly 
Democratic  ideal  in  this  country.  The 
pamphlet  likewise  comprises  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Copies 
of  it  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the 
N.  C.  W.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 


If  the  specimen  Praefatio  for  the 
Missae  Defunctorum,  published  by  the 
Ratisbon  firm  of  Pustet,  is  any  indi- 
cation of  what  their  new  missal  is  to 
be  in  the  matter  of  typography,  paper, 
illumination,  we  may  congratoJate  our- 
selves that  the  war  has  spared  the  fine 
old  Bavarian  establishment  with  its 
liturj^ica!  book  industrv. 


Books  IReceiveb, 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

Manna  of  the  Soul.  A  Little  Book  of  Prayer  for  Men  and  Women.  Com- 
piled by  the  Rev.  F.  X.  Lasance,  author  of  My  Prayer-Book,  etc.  Benziger 
Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  1918.  Pp.  359.  Prices :  thin  edi- 
tion, $1.00  to  $5.00;  thin  with  Epistles  and  Gospels,  $1.25  to  $4-75;  vest  pocket, 
$0.40  to  $4.75 ;  large  type,  $1.25  to  $5.00. 

Catholic  Bible  Stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Josephine 
Van  Dyke  Brownson,  author  of  To  the  Heart  of  the  Child.  Extension  Press, 
223  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.     1919.    Pp.  232.     Price,  $1.25. 

A  Primer  of  Old  Testament  History.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Gigot,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture,  St.  Joseph  Seminary,  Dunwoodie,  N.  Y.  {^Bih- 
lical  Primers.)     Paulist  Press,  New  York.     1919.     Pp.  vi — 106.     Price,  $0.60; 

$0.70  postpaid. 

Divine  Charity  :  Its  Nature  and  Necessity.  Presented  to  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  as  a  thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor. 
By  the  Rev.  Patrick  O'Neill.  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Dublin.  1918.  Pp.  viii— 
136.     Price,  4/-  net. 

The  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  P.  Smyth.  Extension  Press,  Chicago. 
1919.     Pp.  241.     Price,  $1.25. 

Le  Dieu  Vivant.  La  Revelation  de  la  Sainte  Trinite  dans  la  Nouveau 
Testament.  Par  Jules  Lebreton,  Professeur  d'Histoire  des  Origines  Chre- 
tiennes  a  I'Institut  Catholique  de  Paris.  Gabriel  Beauchesne,  Paris.  1919.  Pp. 
181.     Prix,  3  fr.  75 ;  4  fr.  franco  (majoration  comprise). 

Le  Plus  Parfait  ou  Des  Voies  Int^rieures  la  plus  glorifiante  pour  Dieu  et 
la  plus  sanctifiante  pour  I'ame.  Par  le  R.  P.  Alexandre  Piny,  Docteur  en 
Theologie,  de  I'Ordre  des  FF.  Precheurs,  de  la  Province  de  Provence,  affilie  au 
Grand  Convent  et  College  de  Saint  Jacques.  Nouvelle  Edition  par  le  R.  P. 
Pierre  Noel,  O. P.,  Maitre  en  Theologie.  Pierre  Tequi,  Paris.  1919.  Pp.  xxi — 
340.     Prix,  2  fr.  50  (majoration  temporaire:  30%). 

Le  Gouvernement  de  L'ltt;GLiSE.  Par  R.  P.  Gustave  Neyron,  S.J.  Gabriel 
Beauchesne,  Paris.     1919.     Pp.  viii — 347.     Prix,  6  fr.  net. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Experiments  in  Psychical  Science.  Levitation,  Contact,  and  the  Direct 
Voice.  By  W.  J.  Crawford,  D.Sc,  Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  the 
Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Belfast ;  Extra-Mural  Lecturer  in  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Queen's  University  of  Belfast ;  author  of  The  Reality  of  Psychic 
Phenomena,  etc.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  1919.  Pp.  ix — 201.  Price, 
$2.00  net. 

A  Catholic  Social  Platform.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Husslein,  S.J,,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Editor  of  America,  Lecturer,  Fordham  University  School  of  Soci- 
ology. P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York.  19 19.  Pp.  16.  Price,  $2.50  a  hun- 
dred. 

Bolshevism:  Its  Cure.  By  David  Goldstein  and  Martha  Moore  Avery. 
Boston  School  of  Political  Economy,  468  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston.  1919. 
Pp.  x — 414.     Price,  $1.50. 
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HISTORICAL. 

The  Modern  World.  Part  I :  From  Charlemagne  to  the  Present  Time. 
With  a  Preliminary  Survey  of  Ancient  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  S.  Betten, 
S.J.,  and  the  Rev.  Alfred  Kaufmann,  S.J.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco.     1919.     Pp.  xiii — 429.    Price,  $1.40. 

A  School  History  of  the  Great  War.  By  Albert  E.  McKinley,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  History,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Ph.  D., 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia,  and  Armand  J.  Gerson,  Ph.D., 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia.  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta.     1918.    Pp.  192.     Price,  $0.60. 

L'Anaphore  Apostolique  et  Ses  Temoins.  Par  Dom  Paul  Cagin,  Moine 
Benedictin  de  I'Abbaye  de  Solesmes.  P.  Lethielleux,  Paris.  1919.  Pp.  xii — 
383. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Facing  Danger.  By  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.J.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York. 
Cincinnati,  Chicago.     1919.     Pp.  197.     Price,  $1.2$. 

Wanderings  in  the  Orient.  By  Albert  M.  Reese.  With  66  illustrations 
from  photographs.  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago  and  London.  19 19. 
Pp.  81.     Price,  $1.00. 

Eunice.  A  Novel.  By  Isabel  C.  Clarke.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago.     1919.     Pp.  477.     Price,  $1.75 ;  $1.90  postpaid. 

The  Finding  of  Tony.  By  Mary  T.  Waggaman,  author  of  Shipmates,  Cap- 
tain Ted,  The  Queen's  Promise,  etc.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago-     1919.     Pp.  146.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

Held  in  the  Everglades.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Spalding,  S.J.  Benziger 
Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.     1919.     Pp.  234.     Price,  $1.25  postpaid. 

Model  English.  Book  I.  The  Qualities  of  Style.  By  Francis  P.  Donnelly, 
S.J.,  Professor  of  English  at  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco.  1919.  Pp.  302. 
Price,  $1.20. 

Out  to  Win.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Conroy,  S.J.,  author  of  Talks  to  Par- 
ents, etc.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  1919.  Pp.  181. 
Price,  $1.25 ;  $1.40  postpaid. 

St.  Michael's  Almanac.  1920.  Published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mission 
houses  and  foreign  missions  of  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word.  Vol.  XXII. 
Mission  Press  of  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word,  Techny,  111.  Pp.  96.  Price, 
$0.25. 

The  Deep  Heart.  By  Isabel  C.  Clarke.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago.     1919.    Pp.382.    Vx\zt,%\.^o\  %l.b^  postpaid. 

Poems.  By  Theodore  Maynard.  With  an  Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.     1919.    Pp.  xvi — 169.    Price,  $1.35  net. 

Reading  Circles  and  Study  Clubs.  Catalogue  of  Authors  and  Titles. 
Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Canada,  Inc.,  Toronto.    Pp.  51.    Price,  $0.02  postpaid. 

Theologia  Moralis  secundum  Doctrinam  S.  Alfonsi  de  Ligorio  Doctoris 
Ecclesiae.  Auctore  Jos.  Aertnys,  C.SS.R.,  S.  Theologiae  Moralis  in  CoUegio 
Wittemiensi  olim  Professore.  Editio  nona  quam  recognitara  atque  auctam  ad 
Codicem  Juris  Canonici  accommodavit  C.  A.  Damen,  C.SS.R,,  Juris  Can.  Doct. 
et  Theol.  Mor.  Prof.  Tomus  II.  Typis  M.  Alberts  Filii,  Galopiae.  1918. 
Pp.  532. 
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Ablution  :  when  binating,  712 
Administrators,   diocesan,    in    Canada, 

165 
Affinity  and  new  Code,  39(3 
All    Souls'    Day:    burial    Mass,    449; 
Forty   Hours'    devotion,   61,   448, 
714;   rec^uiem,  with  body  present, 
62 ;  new  Preface,  63 
Altar :  and  architecture,  436 ;   rubrical 
requirements,    706 ;    simple    plan, 
79,  312,  437,  706;  when  rubrical, 
312;    altar    wine.    Federal    rules, 
292 
Angelo,  Fr.,  on  priest's  loneliness,  382 
Anglican  Church:  Whither?  452 
Antimension,  in  Greek  Church,  234 
Apostles'  Creed,  restoration,  37 
Archeology :  recent  studies,  330 
Architecture,   church,    75 ;    our    altars, 

436,  706 
Arms  of  St.  Gregory,  153 
Army  chaplains:  retreat,  451 
Assistant  clergy:  salary,  577,  697 
Augustine,   Fr.,   on   non-fasting   com- 
municants, 310 
Australasia :  Apostolic  Delegate,  558 
Austrian  army  chaplains,  532 
Ayrinhac,  Fr.,on  disparitas  cultus,  694 
Baldi,  Mr.  P.,  on  Palestine,  617 
Balls  for  church  funds,  201,  445 
Baptism :  doubtful,  in  marriage,  202  ; 

in  Oriental  Church,  225 
Barry,   Fr.,  on  non-fasting  communi- 
cants, 522 
Beads :  see  Rosary 
Benedict  XV :  letter  to  hierarchy,  4 
Bethlehem:  holy  places,  617,  663 
Bishop :    approval    of    Catholic    press, 

5 19 ;  Missa  pro  populo,  363,  424 
Bishops :  and  Catholic   Press,  297 ;  of 

U.  S.,  meeting,  i 
Blessed     Sacrament :     carrying     it     to 

missions,  96 
Blessing:    and    indulgencing    articles, 

699;  rosary,  faculty,  324,  558 
Bolshevism:  its  cure,  603,  612 
Boston  Synod:  national  churches,  182 
Breen,  Fr.,  on  missions,   172 
Brnneau,  Fr.,  on  St  John,  45 
Bnrse  not  used  for  collections,  167 
Busch,  Fr.,  on  altars,  439 
Canada:  diocesan  administrators,  165 
Candles  for  altar,  447 
Canon  :  name  of  vicar  apostolic,  329 
Catholic  :   teaching,   restatement,    500  ; 

university,  support,  13 
Censorship  of  periodicals:  bishop,  519 
Census  of  parish,  27 
Chaignon  la  Rose,  Pierre  He  :  cont*;  of 
arms,  153,  683 


Chaplains:   armj-,    retreats.   451;    war, 

and  others,  192 
China:  American  mission,  701;  Chris- 
tian origins,  331 
Christitch,  E.,  on  ''enemy  priests",  532 
Christmas  day:  midnight  Mass,  710 
Church :      and      reconstruction,      489 ; 
architecture,   705 ;  music,   Gregor^ 
ian,  270 
Classics :  and  Christian  classics,  648  ; 

used  by  St.  Jerome,  268 
Clergy  and  Catholic  press,  515,  681 
Clerics  returning  from  war,  61 
Clubs  for  social  study,  558 
Coakley,  Dr.,  on  lay  apostolate,  443 
Coat   of  arms :  Archbishop   of   Santa 
Fe,  683 ;  Bishop  of  Buffalo,  684 ', 
Bishop  of  Baker  City,  685  ;  Bishop 
of  Albany,  686;  St  Gregory  the 
Great  I53 
Code :   affinity,  396 ;  disparitas  cultus,. 
19,   694;   imprimatur  for  papers, 
519;  Missa  pro  populo,  363,  424; 
Pauline    privilege,    202 ;     priest's 
daily  meditation,  427 
College  professor  in  parish,  187 
Colored  mission  work  in  U.  S.,  640 
Communion :     confession     for     indul- 
gence, 586 ;  during  Forty  Hours,. 
167;    how    to    promote    frequent, 
371;    indulgences,    712;    in    Ori- 
ental rite,  231;  outside  Mass,  96; 
promotes     social     relations,     692 ; 
fast  and  surgical  operations,  713  ; 
to  non-fasting,  100,  310,  522  ;  urge 
children  to  receive  frequently,  378 
Concursus  for  irremovability,  294 
Confession :  arranging  hours  in  coun- 
try, 686 ;  gaining  indulgence,  586  * 
mixed  rites,  237 ;  religious  outside 
convent,  446 
Confessor:  vow  of  poverty.  136 
Confirmation,  Oriental  rite,  228 ;  spon- 
sors, 198 
Confiteor,  at  last  Sacraments,  590 
Converts:  their  instruction,  510 
Correction  of  faults,  250 
Country  pastor's  weekday,  502,  686 
Creed :  plea  to  restore,  37 ;   testing  it, 

239 
Culemans,  Fr.,  on  Catholic  press,  515 
Cuthbert,  Fr.,  on  reconstruction,  489 
Czecho-Slovakia :  church  outlook,  392 
Daeger,  Archbishop  :  coat  of  arms,  683 
Dance :    proceeds,     201 ;     parties     for 
church  funds,  445  ;   priest's   pres- 
ence, 200 
Diplomatic  errand,  668 
Disparitas  cultus   and    Code.    10.    20T. 
694 
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Dispensation:    disparitas    cultus,    19; 

affinity,  396  ;  impediment  of  divine 

law,  324;   leniency,   711;   petition 

to  Holy  See,  95 
Divorce  in  Eastern  Church,  413 
Drum,  SJ.,  on  Bible  studies,  330,  452, 

592,  716 
Education:  legislation,  17 
^'  Enemy  priests  ",  532 
English  in  parish  schools,  290 
Envelope,  bi-pocket,  for  collections,  73 
Ethics  of  medical  homicide,  600 
Eucharist,  Holy :  priest's  comfort,  382 
Eucharistic  banquet  and  brotherhood, 

692 ;  preaching,  353 
Exler,  Fr.,  on  Philippine  missions,  410 
Ex-prelate :  meditations,  668 
Extreme  Unction :  Confiteor,  590 
Faculties :  for  blessing  rosaries,  324, 

555;    indulgencing  religious  arti- 
cles, 699 
Fast,  natural:  surgical  operation,  713 
Faults,  correction  of,  250 
Finances  of  parish,  581 
Financing  religious  works,  66 
Flood,  W.  H.  G.,  on  Palestrina,  198 
Ford,   Fr.,   MaryknoU  mission  letters, 

74,  175,  301,417.571.  701 
Foreign  missions :  outlook,  12 
Footgear  in  celebration  of  Mass,  450 
Forty   Hours  on  All   Souls'  day,  61, 

448,  714 
Franciscans  in  Palestine,  617,  663 
•Freri,   Monsignor,  on  Japan  mission, 

709 
Frogs'  legs:  abstinence  food,  715 
Gearin,  Fr.,  on  vow  of  poverty,  136 
Georgia  laymen's  league,  416 
Gibbons,  Bishop :  coat  of  arms,  686 
Gore,  Bishop :  resignation,  452 
Greek :     church,     antimension,      234 ; 

Fathers  on  divorce,  415 
Gregorian  chant,  churchly,  270 
Habits :  formation  in  seminary,  245 
Heathen  and  Christian  culture,  657 
Hebrew  name  of  God,  592,  716 
Heckman,  Fr.,  on  money  talk,  581 
Hierarchy  meeting:  September,  1919,  i 
Holy:    Eucharist,   Oriental  rite,   230; 

places  in  Palestine,  616,  663 
Home  missions :  plan,  1 1 
Horsa,  Fr.,  on  Czecho-Slovakia,  392 
Houck,  Fr.,  on  frequent  Communion. 

Humanism :  new  time-spirit,  493 
Idealism  in  new  time-spirit,  497 
Impediment :     disparitas     cultus,     19 ; 
affinity,    396 ;    disparity    of    wor- 
ship,   694;    matrimonial,    sanatio, 

324 

Imprimatur  for  Catholic  press,  519 


Individualism  among  Catholics,  692 
Indulgence  :  at  Holy  Communion,  712  ; 

confession  and  Communion,  586 
Indulgenced  blessings :  faculties,  324, 

555 
Indulgencing  articles  of  devotion,  699 
Invalids :   Viaticum   and   Communion, 

522 
Irremovability  and  concursus,  294 
Jahweh :  pronunciation,  716 
Jansen,    Fr.  F.  J.,  on  rubrical  altar, 

312,  706 
Japan :   Church  outlook,   541  ;    priest- 
less  colony,  584 
Japanese  missionaries  in  1865,  709 
Jehovah:  unutterable  name,  592 
Judge,   Fr.   H.  A,,   on  altar-building, 

79.  437.  705 
Judge,  Fr.  J.,  on  spiritual  militia,  276 
Julian  and  Christian  classics,  648 
Kaiser,  Fr.,  on  Mass  pro  populo,  363, 

424 
Keiley,   Bishop,   on    Laymen's  league, 

416 
Kelly,  Fr.  F.  J.,  on  Gregorian  chant. 

270 
Kelly,  Fr.   M,   V.,  on  country  pastor, 

502,  686 
Kinsman,  Bishop :  resignation,  452 
Laity  and  Catholic  press,  515 
La  Rose,  P.  de  Chaignon,  on  heraldry. 

153.  683 
Last  blessing:  Confiteor,  590 
Latin  and  Oriental  rites,  237 
Lay  apostolate :  plan,  277,  441,  582 
Lecky  on  Christian  asceticism,  258 
Legislation:  our  duty,  15 
Lepicier,  Fr.,  on  Spiritism,  569 
Life  insurance:  deception,  98 
MacDonald,    Bishop,    on    creed,    37; 

question  of  privilege,  276 
MacMahon,       Fr.,       on       Eucharistic 

preaching,  353 
Marriage  :  affinity,  396 ;  consiunmatio, 
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